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‘“HPOAOTOY 


ISTOPION TEMIITH. 


TEPYIXOPH. 
OI &€ & rH Evpwry trav Ilepcéwv xararedbévres' tro 1 
’ na e , , / Megabaz 
Aapeiov, tav 0 MeydBalos” Hpye, mpwrovs yey TlepwOlous 1c, 
¢ / > , € , t to take 
ENEIETOUTIO: ov Bovdopevous tirnxdous elvat Aapeiov, Kat- 00. 
f z ae : f which had 

Sompay anaes: meptepievTas por poy Kal a II aLovey TANXEWS. Trevioushy 
ol yap wy aro STpupovos IIaioves, NpHocavros Tov Geod OTpa- Plaid 
reverOas eri TleptvOlovs xal qv pév avricatifopevoe érixadéowr- of the 

. : ‘ ; ; Ke Peonians. 
tal odeas of ITeplyOv0c ovopacti Bwoavres, Tous Sé emtyetpéey, 
A \ 3 ‘ \ 3 / $ 3 é ¢ A 
qv é pn eriBwowvrat, un émiyetpée *, érroievy ot Ilaloves Tada: 
avricativopévoy d5é€ tav IlepwOiwv év te Tpoactniv, évOaira 

/ Ly Pd lA ‘ > aad a” 

povvopayin tpipacin éx mpoxAnaows ot eyeveto Kal yap avdpa 
avipi, xal irmov larr@ cuvéBandor, nai iva xuvt: vxovrov 5é Ta 
dvo Tav IlepwOiwy, ws érauwviloy Keyapnxores, cuveBddovTo ot 
IIaioves to ypnornpiov avtd Tovro elvary Kal elrrdy xov trapa 
opiot avroics “viv dv eln 6 ypnopos émiteneomevos Tuite viv 
nuétepoy TO Epyov’” obtw Toiot TlepwOiorct mrawvicact éte- 


1 xaradrerpOévres. The narrative is re- 
sumed from iv. 143. 

2 MeydBa(os. One MS (6) has Meyd- 
Bu(os. See the note 367 on iv. 143. 

3 dy 82 ph exiBdowvra:, ph emxe- 
péew. These words are omitted in one 
MS (S). The presumption is that the 
omission arises from a whole line being 


VOL. If. 


left out by the transcriber, owing to his 
eye falling upon the second ém:yetpéew 
instead of the first. But it is possible 
that there is here a real variation; for the 
sense will be a perfectly complete one 
without the words, although the construc- 
tion will not be so symmetrical. See note 


531 on ii. 178. 
B 


° 

° : 

e* ~eere , ° 
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Sot" HERODOTUS 


yetpéovar ot [Teloves, nal wodr@ ‘ re expdtncay Kal édurrov opewy 


Q srbyous. Ta pev 8) ad Tladvev mpérepov yevopeva ode &yéveto- 
He then rre 8¢ dvdpav ayabav mepl Ths édevOepins ywopévav tov Ilepw- 
Thrace, ., Olav, ot [lépoas te nal 6 MeydBalos érexparnoay AIOE. ws dé 
the parte éxeipwOn* 9) TlépevOos, Hravve ibs i is 2 M eyaBatos dua THIS 
($10). Q@Qpntens, wacav wédw nal way Ebvos tov tavTn oixknuéver 
Hpepoipevos Bacthéir tTadta yap ot évréradto éx Aapetov, Opytienv 
xataotpeper Gar. 
8 Opntkwov 88 vos péyiotév ort, peta ye “Ivdovs, wavrav 
Magnitude 


Magnitnde avOparrav ei 88 im’ évds dpxorro 4 ppovéow xata TwvTd, apayov 
cian race.” Ay efn kat TrodA@ Kpatiotoy Trdvrav eOvéwy, KaTa yvopnv THY 

éuny ** GANA yap TodTo arropov ot Kal duryavov py Kore éyyévn- 
Their cus- 4 TH, celal 59" Kata rovTo acbevées. otvopata Sé tora Exovart 





toms are th : ; m F : 

rag Kata yapas Exactov vopoise Sé ovros TapamNyolot Tavres 

cept in the a a. 

case ofthe yptwvTas Kata tavra, TAHY Tetéwy wal Tpavooy* Kai tov Kat- 

Geta, Trau- , t 9 > fF , 8 é a \ : e 
4 vrepfe Kpnoravaiwy’ oixeovtwv. Tovrov bé€ Ta pev Tetras ot 


4 worAg. The majority of the MSS, 
which Gaisford follows, have roAAdy, and 
in § 102, below, ali have wodAdy écod- 
@ncay. But the more general form is 
woAA@, and this is probably latent here 
under woAA@y, the reading of S. 

5 éyeipé6m. One manuscript (F) has 
éwexe:pe0n, which would be a fitting word 
if Perinthus was an addition to former 
conquests; and this was probably the 
case, although Perinthus was the first city 
attacked subsequently to the return of 
Darius (§ 1). 

6 xara yydouny Thy éuhy. THUCYDIDES, 
whose close connexion with gave 
him a right to form a judgment, takes a 
very different view of the matter: 7) Bav:- 
Aela peylorn eyévero xpnudtray xpoaddy 
wal TH BAAN ebBaiporlg: loxt: 32 pdxns 
Kal oTparou wAhGe: word Seurépa pera 
Thy Xxv0av (ii. 97). But the notion of 
Thrace formed by Herodotus was one of a 
more extensive territory. 

7 elo) 8h, “they are, after all.” See 
note 6 on i. I. 

® Tpavoéy. If these are the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Zrauos, the informa- 
tion relative to them would probably be 
derived from the Hellenic town Dicaa. 
See vii. 109, below. 

9 Kpnorwvaley. These persons appear 
to be the inhabitants of the town Cre- 
ston, mentioned by Herodotus (above, 


i. 57) as inhabited by “ Tyrrhenes,”’ in- 
land of whom were some “ Pelasgians,’’ 
apparently the same people that are here 
coupled with the Trausi and Gete. Whe- 
ther these are to be regarded as Thracians 
or Pelasgians, it would seem that they are 
a very anomalous people, retaining cus- 
toms of an oriental character which, in 
the belief of the writer, are peculiar to 
themselves. It will be observed that he 
gives them no name (either here or in 
i. 57), and the account of their customs 
may very well have passed through two 
or three hands before it reached him. 
Creston is simply described by SrerHa- 
nus ByYZANTINUS as a Thracian town, 
and its local deity appears to have been 
exactly identical (even as regards his 
sacred symbol, the wolf) with the Roman 
Mars. Lycopwron speaks of roy Kpn- 
oréyns Oeby Kavdaioy 4 Mdpeproy, 
éaAlrnv Avxoyv (937). And that Thra- 
cians, Crestonians, Pelasgians, and Tyr- 
rhenes belonged to the same race, that is, 
were different waves of the great human 
flood which set westward from Asia and 
poured down into the Italian and Hellenic 
peninsulas, seems evident from the cir- 
cumstance of their all being mixed up 
together in the peninsula of Mount Athos, 
where they formed a bilingual population. 
(See TuHucypipgs quoted in note 186 on 
i. 57.) The two languages were no doubt 
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abavarivovres rrovedot, elpntai por. Tpavool S¢ Ta pev Adda si, and the 
TWavTa Kata tavTa Tolot Grows" Opyél émitedéovor, xata Se maboe . 
TOV ywvopevoy odt cal arroyiwdpevov trovedot Towdde TOV pev Sine eke 
yevopevov Treptilopevor of mrpoajxovres GNopUpovras, Soa pv Set elas . 
émel te éyévero dvamdjoat Kaxd, avyyeopevoe Ta avOpwrrnia 
twavra Tabea Tov 8 amoyevopevov Traltoyrés re Kal Hdopevot yh 
Kpvrrrovet, émidéyovtes Sowv Kxaxdv é€aTradrayOels gore ev 
maon evdaipovin''. Oi 8 xatirepOe Kpnotwvaiwv'® moios 6 
Touide yer yuvaixas Exaotos ToANds: érredy Oy Tis aUTaY aTro- 
Odvyn, picts yivetas peyddn tov yuvatcév xa dlrdwv crovdal 
ioxupal trepi rovde, Hrss atréwy epiréero pddota bird Tod avdpos 
8 dy xpiOy xal tipnOh, éyxopsacbeica tro te avdpdav Kai 
yuvainay opdtera és tov tadov wird Tov oixniotdrou éwuris, 
opaxGeica Se cuvOdrreras tO avdpl ai dé aGdrAae cuphophy 
peydAny trovevvtas bvedos yap ogi TobTo péyvoroy yiveras. 

Tav 5¢ 8) drwy Opnixwv dori Ge 6 vopos’ Twredot Ta 6 
téxva én’ éEayaryfr tas 88 mrapBévous ob duddacovar GAN dor General 


olot adral Bovrovras avipdat ploryerOat, Tas Se yuvaixas ioyupds the te. 
guAdocouct Kai wvéovras Tas yuvaixas Tapa TaV yovéwv ypn- 


the Pelasgian (i. e. the common parent of 
Greek and Latin) and the Greek of com- 
merce, arising from the mixture of Chal- 
cidian settlers. The conjecture of Niebubr 
(who would read Kporava instead of Kpn- 
ora@va in i. 57) seems quite irreconcileable 
with this passage. At the same time Dro- 
Nysius oF HaLicARNaAssus found Kpo- 
Tevata: there. 
10 KAA. 
omit this word. 
11 roy ply -yevduervoy.... dv wdoy 
eV8aiuorly. Euriptpes, in his play of 
Cresphontes, had a sentiment of this 
kind :— 
Ber yap jnuas cbAdrdcyoy woiovpévous 
voy pivta Opnveiv, els Bo” Epxera: Kand: 
Toy 8 ad Oavdérra Kal wéveov wenaupévoy 
xalporras ebpnpuotvras eicréurev Sduwy. 


Srraso (xi. c. 12, p. 444), who quotes the 
three last of these lines, seems to attribute 
the practice described in them to Asiatic 
barbarians. But Euripides would be likely 
to hear of such habits at the Macedonian 
court; and in that case they would more 
probably be fathered on the race with 


The manuscripts 8 and V 


whom the Macedonians had most to do, 
i.e. European Thracians. Doubtless the 
religious ideas connected with such a prac- 
tice would come from the east; and in the 
time of Strabo instances of the practice 
itself might be known in Asia. 

13 of 8¢ xarbwepOe Kpnotovalwy. Sre- 
PHANUS ByZANTINUS (v. Feria) states it 
to be a custom of the Getans: émagpd(ew 
Thy yuvaixa Te dvipl. The Hindu habit 
of suttee will occur to every reader. The 
practice of immolating wives at the fune- 
ral of their husbands was surpassed in 
barbarity by a custom which prevailed in 
Poland before it was Christianized, and 
of which Ditmar, who was bishop of 
Merseburg in the year 1008, speaks as ex- 
isting in the generation before him. ‘ Una- 
quseque mulier post viri exequias sui igne 
cremati decollata subsequitur : et si mere- 
trix inveniebatur, in genitali. suo, turpi et 
miserabili poen&, circumcidebatur, idque 
(si sic dici licet) preeputium in foribus 
suspenditur.” (Chronic. viii. tnit., cited 
by Perizonius on lian, V. H. vii. 18.) 
See note 205 on iv. 73. 


B2 


7 
Their chiefs 
worship 
Hermes be- 
sides the 
popular dei- 
ties, Ares, 


Dionysus, 
and Arle- 
mis. 
Mode of 
burial. 


9 


The north- 
ern parts of 
Thrace are 
uncertain, 


4, HERODOTUS 


VA A ‘> 
parov peydhov xal To pev éotiyOae etyevés Kéxperac’®, to & 
” 3 4 > Q > , 14 “A bY b>] ‘4 > 
GOTLKTOV aryevVes? apyov elvat KaAALoTOY ', YS O€ EpyaTnY, aTt- 

- 2 / 
poraroy: To Gv aid TroAguou Kat AnioTvos KaANLCTOV" OUTOL Mer 

, - 
adewy of ériavéctaror vopot cic. Qeovs dé céRovrat pouvous 

e \ 9 n 
rovabe “Apea kat Avovucoy Kal” Aprepw" oi 6&8 Bacidées aurav, 
nA € “A Ul nm 
mapeE Tov GdAAwY TroAiTéwy, céBovras ‘Epyyy padtiota Geo 
bd 4 “A lo) ‘ a lA ? N ‘E 4 
Kal ouvvovalt podvoy TovTOY, Kal Aeyovot yeyovévat ato Eppew 
a el a \ 
éwutous'’. Taal 8¢ toice evdaipoor aitéy cicl aide tpeis pev 
e / / \ ‘ ‘ wn 4 i Se 
huépas mporiOéact Tov vexpov, Kai travroia oatavres 
an \ 4 
evwxéovTal, mpokNavoavTes Tp@tov’ Eresta Sé Oarrrovot xata- 
, a a X 4 > A 
Kavcavtes,  GdAws*” yh Kpipavtes’ youa 5é yéavtes, ayava 
riGeiot Twavrotov, év To Ta péytota acOda TiMeTar Kata oyov 





povvopayins'*. radai pév dn Opntxwv ecot abrat. 
TS 5é apos Bopéw ris yapns ere Tavryns'* ovdels eyes Ppdcar 
N > \ 4 4 ? > 4 e > f > 4 ‘ b \ iy 
TO aTpexés, oltivés eiot avOparTrwy ot oiKéovTes auTyY’ aAAa TA 
mépny H0n Tov "Iorpov éphyos yopn halverar éodoa xal arretpos. 
pouvous 8 Sivapat rvéabas oixéovras wrépny tod “Iorpov avOpa- 


13 dh wey eorlyOa: ebyevts xéxprras, 
This apparently has reference to a custom 
of tatowing; in which case nobility would 
of course be denoted by peculiar (and pro- 
bably superabundant) marks,—a practice 
that might easily be described as in the 
text, by a Greek trader. 

14 dpydy elvas kdAATOv. This maxim, 
@ natural one in the case of a warhke 
race wholly or mainly pastoral, is noticed 
by Tacirvs as prevailing among the Ger- 
mans of his time. (Germ. § 14. 

15 "Apea wal A:dvucov wal “Apreuuy, 
The combination of the deities here 
mentioned will be easier understood, if 
we consider that Herodotus is probably 
following an account received from Hel. 
lespontine traders, who would compare 
the Thracian deities with those that they 
were familiar with in Pontus and Asia. 
Dionysus therefore is not the rustic deity, 
the god of the vine-dressers, but the 
oriental conqueror with his army of bac- 
chants, prophesying amid the inspiration 
of his orgies. This Dionysus was, in a 
Lydian legend (SterpH. Byz. ». Md- 
oravpa), made the reputed son of Ares, 
with whom he is associated in the text. 
So too the Artemis of the Thracians is 
not the huntress goddess, the sister of 
the Dorian Apollo, but analogous to the 


cruel Tauric Artemis, the Artemis dp6la 
and tavpordéAos of Taygetum, and the 
Artemis Brauronia of Attica. The iden- 
tity of the first of these with the Latin 
Beliona and the Hellenic Enyo is deci- 
sively proved by the great temple of Enyo 


_ at Comana in Cappadocia; the orgies of 


which were said to be brought by Orestes 
and his sister Iphigenia from the Tauric 
Chersonese. (STRABO, xii. c. 2. p. 5.) 

16 Adyouot yeyovdva: awd ‘Eppéw eov- 
tovs. The chieftains were probably the 
representatives of a race originally dif- 
ferent from that of their subjects, and 
hence had a different tutelary deity. 

17 Bddws, “ simply.”” The use of the 
word is like that in iii. 139, 83a: 
tAAws, “but I offer it as a gift,” i.e. 
simply, without conditions. 

18 ard Adyor povvouaxlns, “in the 
way of single combat.’’ This expression 
would lead one to believe that the different 
contests which were rewarded with a prize 
were conducted on the principle of one 
champion challenging the field; not in the 
way which would be usual in Greece, by 
selecting as the victor the best out of a 
number of competitors. 

19 iis ydpns Eri Tabrns, “ still within 
the limits of this couatry.” 
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Tous, Total ovvopa Elva Siyuvvas” éoOFre Sé ypewpévous MySecy’ Across 


\ Se ry 2, A @ , Py \ a 9 , the Ister 
tous 8€ imrmous avray elvat Nacious Array TO capa ml WEVTE dwell the 
. a a Sigynnes, a 
Saxrvrous To Babos tav Tpiydv, pixpods 5&8 Kal otpods™ Kal oiion with 


aSuvdrous avdpas dépeur Yevyvupévous 88 in’ Eppara, elvas d€v- fmal bard 


tdtous”* dpparndatéew 8 mpos Taira tois émuywpiovs. xKart- Wore ot 
jKew S€ ToUTaV Tos ovpoUsS adyyoD "Everav™ trav év to ’Abpigr MB. 
elvat 5¢ Mydwv odéas atrolxous Aéyouot. Sxws bé odros Mijdwv 

v a4 , 2 \ \ ) wv ) , , ) 
arrouxot** yeyovact, éym pev ov exw érippacacbau yévorto § 

A a) 9 A a , U4 + / 4 ¢€ 

dy wav év TO paxp@ ypove. (Rvyivvas § wv Kadéovat Aiyves of 
dve umép Maccadins oixéovres tovs Katryidovs: Kumpioe é ra 
Sdpata™.) “As Sé Oprixes A€yovor, pédtocat Katéyovcas Ta 10 


. The Thra- 


TO 


t aw 1 >? ae } eo t ’ ° 5 » Q a 
TEepnyv TOU OT, pov Elcot KQt VITO TOUTE@V OUK ELVAL OLE ety cians say 
that bees 


MTpocwTépo. euol pév vuv, TavTa réyovtes Soxéouvc. Aéyev ovK 
p po 9 occupy the 
-CKOTa’ TA Va ia ie f 7 bn * aAnrAg ‘ country be- 
oixota: Ta yap Cada Taira paiveras elvar Sboprya’ adda pow Ta Country | 
iro THY apxtov aoiknta Soxée. elvat Sia TA Woyea. Taira péy ster. 


20 Scybyvas. Later writers seem to these races were descended from the 


have placed this race further east. Stra- 
Bo speaks of them as Asiatics (xi. c. 12, 
p. 444). This is easily to be accounted 
for. See note 24, below. 

21 uixpovs 5¢ Kal giuots. These are 
the ponies (polnische pferde) which no 
doubt in the time of Herodotus ran wild 
in the forests of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. 

22 dturdrovs. Some MSS, including 
S, have oxurdrous. 

23 xathxew 8 todroy tots obpous 
&yxov *"Everoy. The Eneti may be re- 
garded as spreading over Carinthia, or at 
least conducting the traffic a considerable 
way inland from the coast. See note 320, 
a, on iii. 115. There appears to have been 
a line of communication between the 
Adriatic and the Euxine by the medium 
of some entrepéton the Danube, perbaps 
not far above the point to which vessels 
from the Euxine might ascend. There is 
a vague and exaggerated description in the 
Aristotelian treatise wep) @avuaciwy dxov- 
opdtov, which indicates the existence of 
commercial intercourse by this route. 
From Delphium, a high peak in the 
mountains overhanging Istria, it was said 
that a view might be obtained of the ships 
sailing into the Euxine. Corcyrean wine 
jars are said to have been an important 
article in this traffic (§§ 104, 105). 

14 M48wv Ewoixot. The mode in which 


Medes is to be explained on the principle 
stated in the note 336 on i. 94. From 
i. 196 it will be seen that a practice un- 
doubtedly Asiatic existed among the 
Eneti, their neighbours. The custom of 
suttee too which prevailed among of xar- 
brep0e Kpnorwvalwy,— distinctly points to 
an eastern origin of the tribes inhabiting 
this region. See note 20, above. 

25 Seydvvas 8 dv xadéovei, «.7.A. This 
clause has been considered by some as a 
gloss of a scholiast interpolated into the 
text. This may probably be the case; 
for although the name orydvves, given by 
the Ligurians to merchants, may bear 
upon the question of the Median origin of 
the race, the Cyprian word certainly would 
not. But on the other hand there are so 
many parts of the MSS as they exist at 
present which look like later additions, 
that it appears unjustifiable to consider 
the clause as an interpolation in the pro- 
per sense of the word. It seems possible 
that the word zigeuner is etymologically 
connected with Sigynnes. 

a péAicoa Karéxovoa Ta wépny Tov 
“Iorpou elat. The foundation for this story 
perhaps is the enormous swarms of grate 
which are found in the depths of the un- 
penetrated forests of Poland and Russia. 
The mistake may be a similar one to that 
in iv. 7, where see the note 22. 
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Darius on 
arriving 
at Sardis 

nts to 
pte 

yrcinus 
in Edonis, 
and makes 
Coés tyrant 
of Myti- 
lene. 
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Circum- 
stances un- 
der which 
he first 
hears of the 
Peontans 
of the Stry- 
mon, 


6 HERODOTUS 


yuy TIS Yaopns TavTAS ™épt Néyeras’ Ta trrapafadacows § oy 
aris MeydBatos * ITepoéwy xarnxoa érolee. 

Aapeios 5¢, ds StaBds taéyvora tov ‘EdAnoTovToy dmleero és 

Tapsis, euvyjoOn” rips €E ‘Iotialov re Tov Midnoiou evepyecins, 
kal ris tTrapawéawos Tod Mutinvalov Kaew perarreuypapevos 
Sé odeas és Sdpdis, éSiSov avroios alpecw. 6 pév 51 ‘Iottaios, 
Gre tupavvetav ris Midsjrov tupavvidos pév ovdeucts mpoc- 
éypnte** airées 8 Mupxwov tiv "Hdwvlba, Bovdopevos dv avy 
mod KTiaal. obros wey Of TavTny aipterav’ 6 5é Kamps, ola re 
ov tupavvos” Snuorns te edy, airées Murtdyjvns tupavveioas. 
Texewbéevtrav Se dudorépoict, otros pey xaTa Td elrdovTo érpd- 
qWovro. 

Aapeioy Se cuvnverxe, tmpiyya rowuvde iddpevovy éeriOuujncas 
évreihacbas MeyaBdlo, ITatovas édévra avacmdarous trovpoas 
éx tis Evpanns és tay Aotny. tw Iltypns™ xat Mayrins”™ 
dvSpes Ilaioves: of, érei re Aapetos SéRn és rhv ’Aciny, avrot 
€0éXovres Tlasdvev rupavvetery amruxvéovrar és Sadpois, dua ayo- 
pevos aderpeny peyddnv te nal eveidéay Gudrdkavres $2 Aapeiov 
mpoxarilopevoy és TO Tpodarewoy Ta TOY Avday, érroincay TowVde: 
oxevdcavres tiv adedpety as elyov apiota, ém’ bdwp Sreyrrov 
dyyos él rH xepargy eyovoav nal éx trod Bpayiovos triov érén- 
Kovoay cat K\wOoveay divov** ws 5é trapeEnie 7 urn, erriperes 
t@ Aapelp éyévero: obre yap IIepotxa hv ovre Avdua™ ta rrovev- 
peva ex THs yuvatnds, ore mpds Tay ex Tis "Aalns oddanor 





26 MeydBafos. See the note 367 on 
iv. 143. 


7 duvfhaOn. See iv. 97 and 137. 

38 rupayvidos ovdeuiiis tporéxpy(e. Seo 
the note 354 on iv. 138. 

20 ob répayvos. He is described in iv. 
97 as the orparnyds of the pe kerio 
Apparently the constitution of Mytilene 
at the time was the one established by 
Pittacus when dictator (alovprfrns). ARI- 
STOTLE, Polit. iii., p. 1285. 


3° Til-ypns. One MS has Tlypns, and 
another IIéypns. 
31 Mayrins. Sand V have Maorlys. 


32 xal xAdGovoay Aivov. Da. Hunt 
describes the worfien of the neighbourhood 
of Acanthus as very hardy and industrious, 
and performing all agricultural labours 


except ploughing. Their dress (he says) 
resembles that of the women in the High- 
lands of Scotland, except as to the head 
ornaments. They wear short petticoats 
without trousers, shoes, or stockings ; and 
those who are mothers carry their young 
children slung in a square piece of cloth 
behind their shoulders while they are 
working in the fields. In going from 
place to place they not only carry their 
infants in this manner, but often have a 
lofty jar or pitcher upon their heads, and 
a rack and spindle in their hands with 
which they spin as they walk. He adds 
that they are Albanian colonists (ap. Wat- 
pole’s Turkey, p. 227). 

33 Adda. The manuscripts § and V 
have Avdixd. 


TERPSICHORE. V. J1—14. ye 


eripedes 5 Os ot eyévero, THY Sopuddpwy Tiwas TéuwrEel KENEVOV 
purdta: 6 re yphoeras™ te ina 4 yury ot ev 8 brrioGev 
elzrovro, 7 5é érrei Te atrixero él Tov ToTapov, Rpoe™ Tov troy" 
dpoaca $é xal 76 ayyos tod Bdaros gumdnoapévn, THY abthy odov 
mapeEnie pépovaa To bdwp eri Tis Kepadrrs xai érrédxovea ex Tod 
Bpaylovos tov troy kal orpépovea tov &tpaxrov. Owpatwv 5é 
6 Aapeios ra te HKovoe ex THY KaTacKOTTMY Kal Ta avToS pa, 
dyew aurny éxédeve éwuT@ és dyrww ws Sé &yOn, raphoay nai oi 
adergeol avris ob Ky Tpocw oxoTruny Exovres TOUTwY' EipwTéwYToOS 
S¢ tov Aapeiov orrodam7 ein; Epacay oi venvicxos elvas ITaloves 
wat éxelvnv elvac cdéwv aderdenyv 6 8 apelBero, tives S€ of 
TIaioves dvOpwirol eiot, Kal Kod ys oixnpévor, Kal ti xetvot 
€Oérovres EXOorev és Ydpdis; ot 5é of Edhpalov, ws EXOorey pev 

éxelvp Socovres opéas avrovs, ein S¢ 1) Ilatovin él te Yrpupove 
TOTAUL® TeToMopevn 6 Se STpupwy ov wpoow Tov ‘EAAnowovrov- 

elnoay b€ Tevxpdv tav é« Tpoins drrotxor* of ev 8) abra 
Exacta EdXeyou 6 Se etpwra ei nal mracas einoay avo: ai yuvaixes 

oitw épydribes ; of Sé Kal tobTo epacay mpolipws obtw eyeuw 

auTov yap @v Tovrou civexa Kat érotéeTo. 

"EvOaita Aapeios ypdder ypdypata mpds MeydBafov, riv 14 

dure ev TH Opnixn otparnyov, évreArdopevos eEavacrijcas é& He orders 


Megabazus 


7Oéwv IIaiovas, nal rap éwutov ayayeiv xal adtovs Kal réxva Te : or 
Kai yuvaixas autov. aurixa Sé trirevs Eee” dépwv tiv ayyedinv ri to 
$18. 


él tov “EAAjorovroy. tepawiels 5é S508 to BiBAlov™ +e 
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34 yphoera:. The manuscripts S, V, 
a, d have xpfaaro. See however note on 
vii. 213, by which the uncertainty of the 
documentary evidence will appear. 

35 Jooe. This word, in its ordinary 
use, is applied to’ the irrigation of land, 
the proper phrase for giving water to an 
animal being wrori(eiy. 

36 elycay 3% Tevxpay trav éx Tpolns 
&wotxot. Srrapo (xiii. c. 1, p. 95) re- 
marks on the extensive correspondence of 
Thracian and Teucrian names. Thus 
Arisbe, a town mentioned in the Homeric 

8 in connexion with Practium, Se- 
stos, and Abydos, and therefore in their 
neighbourhood, is paralleled by Arisdos, a 
river in Thrace, a tributary of the Hebrus, 
on the banks of which are the Cedrenti, a 
Thracian tribe. The Scai and Xanthii 


are two other Thracian tribes, and there 
is also a river Sceus, and a Sxaidy reixos 
in that country. Rhesus again is a Thra- 
cian king; while on the other hand at 
Troy there are the Zxatal zdéAa, the rivers 
Xanthus and Rhesus, and the district 
Cebrenia. All these circumstances con- 
tribute with the tradition in the text to 
prove the ethnical identity of Teucrians 
and Thracians,—which, in the language 
of Herodotus’s time, could hardly be de- 
scribed in other terms than making the 
one a colony from the other. See note 
336 on i. 94. 

37 airixa 3¢ brweds Lee. This was the 
dyyaphios. See note 348 on iii. 126. 

38 +b BiBAloy, ‘the firman,’’ the writ- 
ten document containing formal instruc- 
tions for the expedition. The use of the 


8 HERODOTUS 


MeyaBato 6 Sé émirckdpevos, nai AaBaov ryepovas ee Tis 


15 Opnticns, éarparevero er) tiv IIasovinv. IIv@opevor dé 0: TTaloves 
Megabazus roby IIépoas éml oféas lévat, dducbéevres ekeotpatevcavro mpos 


Pereonia, and , . Z , 2 4 8 . f 2 ‘\ 
‘eanlaporta Garacons’ Soxéovres boca ETEXSIRI ZS TOUS paepaes éuBanr 
eral the ANevras. of ev 87) ITaioves oav éroipot tov MeyaBalou otparov 
ériovra épuxety: ot 6 Tlépoar rrvOopevot cvvariobar tovs Tatovas 
xal Ti pos Oaracons éoBoray puracoovtas, Exovres yepovas, 
Ty ave odov Tpatrovrat: NaOovres Sé Tovs ITalovas éaotrirovat és 
A / > A aA ? 5 a 2 fF la de a ? 
Tas wWodlas auTa@v, dovcas avdpav éphyous’ o KELWHOL é7re- 
meoovres, evtreréws Katéoyov. ot S¢ Ilaloves ws érrubovro éxopévas 
\ , tb) / / % e ‘ 4 > , 
Tas woNas, avrixa SvacnedacGévtes Kat’ éwutovs Exacto érpa- 
jovto, kal trapedidocay adéas avrovs toioe Iléponot ovrw 87 
ITatovwv Zipotratovés *° re xat Tlasomdat xai ot péxpe tis Tpa- 
otados Aluvns, €& nOéwv eEavacrayrtes, iyyovto és tiv Acinv. Oi 
Sé rept 76 [Iayryacov ovpos nai AoBnpas cai ‘Aypiavas nai ’Odo- 
pavrous Kat avtiy tiv rAimvnv THY IIpaciasa, obK éxepwOnoay 
émeipjOn 5é Kal tos ev TH Alun 
ixpia éml otravpav inpnrav 
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Others suc- 
cessfully re- 
sist for the 
time. 


ie tion apy wo MeyaBatov. 

of a fishing 

town built é£apéew, wde Kxatouxnpévous ‘' 

in the lake , ; ; , ” a ’ y ? a ’ 
elevypéva ev péon Eotnxe TH Aipvy, Ecodov éx Tis Nrelpov 

orewhny éyovTa pun yepupy Tos dé aravpovs Tovs UTrerTEdTas 


Prasias, 
near Mount 
Toict ixpiowos TO péy Kov apyaioy EoTnoay KOU TavTes of 


Orbelus. 





article indicates the technical character of 
the proceeding, and that this was gene- 
rally known. It seems not unlikely that 
much of this technicality was a part of 
Darius’s system, to check the arbitrary 
power of the great satraps, and prevent 
their furthering their own ambitious views 
under the cover of the king’s authority. 
It would appear that these rescripts were, 
in each case, at least bilingual,—one lan- 
guage being a dialect of the Assyrian, 
and the other that of the people among 
whom the decree was to be put into exe- 
cution,—that they were do0/h drawn up by 
officials of the central government, dated 
from thence, and authenticated by the 
king’s signet. (See Esther iii. 12, 13; 
viii. 8—14, compared with Ezra iv. 7.) 
That they were also letters ‘‘ patent,’ 
seems to follow both from the story told 
in ili, 128, and from the Psonians being 
made aware of the intended expedition. 

39 Soxéovyres Tatrn éwixeiphoew. The 
impression of the Pseonians apparently 


was, that the attack would be made upon 
them through the Hellenic maritime 
states. See § 10, ad finem. 

49 Xiporaloves. The Peeonians of Siris, 
a town which is called by the author Siris 
of Peonia (viii. 115), to distinguish it 
from Siris in Italy, likewise mentioned 
(viii. 62). 

41 robs ev +h Aluyp tape, we 
xarownpévous. The MSS have rots dy 
TH Aluyp Karounpuevous efapéay we, 
which Gaisford retains. But if that order 
be genuine, it would seem that the text 
here must have undergone a great change, 
and that the existing description of the 
habits of the people of the town on the 
lake, must have been substituted for one 
of the manner in which Megabazus at- 
tempted to conquer them. 

A precisely similar description to that 
in the text, is given by HELropoRus of 
the habits of the population living in the 
marshes of the Nile. (Athiopica, i. 11.) 








TERPSICHORE. V. 15—18. 9 


ToMAnrar peta Se, voum ypeopevor iotace toupde xopitovres 

€€ ovpeos te obvoya dott “OpBndos, Kata yuvaixa éxdorny 

6 yapuéwr tpels ataupols irlarnov dyerar $& Exactos cuyvds 
yuvaixas. oixedor S@ rowbrov tpétrov, Kparéwv Exactos émt 
Tov ixplov KaduBns te év } Siatarat, xad OUpns Kataraxris bid 

tov ixplav Kato depovons és tiv Alpyny ta Se vyAma Tradla 
Séovet Tod modds omdpty, pw) KataxuvMaOh Seypalvovres: toice 82 
Urrout Kab roice trrobuylous mrapéyovas ydbprov ixOis * rev Se 
mrAH0bs eats tocobrov, date Srav thy Ovpny Tiy KaTarraxThy 
avaxdivn, xatlee cyxolym orrupba" Kxewny és rhv Aiuvny, Kai od 
WOANOy Twa xpovoy éricyov, dvaoTa Trjpea tyOiwv. tov Se 
ixOvwv dori yévea Sto, tods Kadéovet mampaxds Te Kad Tidwvas. 
Tlatovev pév 8% ot yetpwOévres Fryovro és rhv ’ Aotyy. 

MeydBalos 5é ds éyetpwoaro Trovs ITalovas, wéwret ayyédous 17 

és Maxedoviny dvipas érra Tlépcas, of per’ adrov xelvov toay Megabazus 


sends an 
Soxiuarratoe év T@ otpatoréde: éréurovto Se obrot map’ ’ Apvy- eesti 
thy “ airnoovres yi te xal S8wp Aapelp Baciréi. ore Se éx rizs are. ne 
TI pactddos Aluvns ovvropos rdpra és tiv Maxedoviny mpara pev which is 
, ¥Y ac- 
yap éyerat Tis Nipvns Td péradror, €£ ob doTEepoy TovTwY Tddav- cossible 
m the 


tov apyuplov ’AneEdvdpm sipépns éExdorns épotra: pera 82 Td pé- lake Pin- 
Tadrov, Avawpoy Kadeopevov ovpos UmrepBdyta elvat év Maxe- cai 
Sovlg®. Ot dv Tépcat ot rwrephOévres obrot rapa tov ’Auivrny 18 
@s amixovro, aireov éMovres és ow tiv “Aptvrew Aapely They sre 
Baoirki viv te wat ddwp 6 Se radrd re e5iSov, nal odeas éri ably = 


“8 roiot &8 Yrroist... xdprov lxdis. 
Marco Potro asserts the existence of a 
similar practice on the coast of Hadra- 
maut. Very small fishes, he says, are 
caught there during the months of March, 
April, and May, in enormous quantities. 
These are dried, laid up, and given to the 
sheep, oxen, and camels, throughout the 
year. There is no there, it being 
the most arid place in the world (p. 
330). 

#3 garle: oxolvp onvplBa. This pro- 
bably refers to the mode of taking fish 
by pots of basket-work, which would be 
unfamiliar to the Greeks of the Helles- 
pont. 

44 sap’ Auderny. The court of Amyn- 
tas would be at ge (or Edessa), which 


VOL. I. 


was high up in the mountains, near the 
sources of the principal of the streams 
which fell into the lake at Pella. The 
kings of Macedonia were buried there as 
long as the kingdom lasted, even after 
Pella became the residence. (PLriny, 
N. #1. iv. 10.) 

45 elva: év Maxedoviy. At tho time of 
ScyLax’s work being compiled, the boun- 
dary of Macedonia was the river Strymon 
(§ 67, p. 27, Hudson). But considerable 
changes seem to have taken place at or im- 
mediately after the invasion under Nerxes. 
See note on vii. 127. The mine from 
which the large revenue was derived per- 
haps passed over to Alexander at that 
time. - 


ae) 





but insult- 
ing the 
women 
whom th 
bad cause 
to be 
brought 
to table, 
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10 HERODOTUS 


Feivia * xadéev trapacKxevacapevos Se Seirrvoy peyadorperés, 
édéxero Tovs ITépcas pirodpovws. ws b¢ amd Selrvov éyévovro, 
Starrivovres elrray of Tlépoat rdde “ Ecive Maxedav, nuiv voxos 
éotl rola IIépoyot, éredy Seirrvov mporiOwpeba péya, tore Kat 
Tas waddaxas Kxal tas xoupidias yuvaixas“’ écdyecOas trap- 
épous ‘** ot vuv, érelrep mpobvpws piv edéEao peyddws Se 
Eewifers, did0is re Baotréi Aapelp yi re xat tdwp, Ereo vopw TO 
npetéop’” eimre wpds tadra ‘Apivrns “aw Tlépoat, vopos pev 
npiv yé dots OUK ovTOS, GAAA Keywpicba advdpas yuvaicay érret 
te Se vpets éovres Seomrdras mpooyxpntere Tovtéwy, Tapéotas viv 
Kat Tavra.” elas tocaira 6’ Apmuyrns pereréutreto TAS yuvainas 
ai 8 érret re xadeopevas HOov, érreEns avrias iLoyro troict Ilép- 
conor évOadra ot Tlépcat iddpevor yuvaixas edpoppous, éXeyov 
apos “Apiyrny ddpyevos “1d tromOey tovro ovdey elvar coder’ 
Kpéocov yap elvar dpynOey ph edOeiv tas yuvaixas, 4 edOovoas 
kat pi) trapilopévas avrlas erOas adynodovas ode obOarpav °°” 
avayxatopevos 5¢ 6 "Apivrns éxédeve maplteur reopevéwr Sé 
ToY yuvaikoy, avrixa oi Tlépcar pactdy™ te darovto, ola wrev- 
vos oivapévot, cal xov Tis Kal piréewy érretpato’ “Apiyrns pev 87) 
Taita opéwy atpéuas elye xai tjep Sucdopéwr, ola inrepderpaivov 
tous ITépoas: "AnéEavdpos Sé 6 'Apivrew wapeav te Kal dpéwy 
Tavta, are véos Te éwv Kal xaxay arabs, ovdapas ere xaréyeey 
olos re Hr wore 5é Bapéws hépwy eirre mpos Aptvrea rdbe “ov 
per, @ Tartep, elne TH Hui aTuby Te avaTraveo, pndé ALTrdpEe TH 


46 dri felyia. The MSS vary here and 
elsewhere between the forms én) felyia 
and ém) tewig. Schweighduser considers 
that both are common to Ionic Greek, but 
that the latter is appropriate to Attic. 
Such a distinction appears as purely acci- 
dental as that between the two phrases of 
‘asking a person to come and dine’ and 
‘asking him to come to dinner.’ 

‘7 xoupiBlas -yuvaixas. See note 463 
on i. 135, and 405 on iv. 155. 

48 dodyecOas wapéSpovs. See Esther 
i. 10, 11. 

49 grAynSdvas 6p6aAuGy. The unfavour- 
able criticism of Lonainvus (De Sudi. § 4) 
upon this expression is well known. But 
after all it seems not unlikely to be the 
Greek equivalent of a Persian phrase, in- 


tended as a high compliment,— and mean- 
ing something the same as the English 
expression of ‘‘a dazzling beauty.’’ Alex- 
ander the Great applied the same expres- 
sion in pleasantry to the Persian ladies 
(eloly drynddves duudrow al Mepoldes, 
PiLuTarcH, Alex. § 21); and when it is 
considered that the sun and moon are the 
usual objects of comparison with female 
beauty at the present time in the east, it 
seems far from improbable that the Per. 
sians were employing the staple phrases 
of court gallantry in what they said to 
Amyntas. 

5° yaora@y. This is the reading of all 
the MSS except one (4), which has pa- 
cay. See note 516 on iv. 202. 





TERPSICHORE., V. 19—21. Il 


moc eyo S¢ mpocpévwr avrod THe, rdavta Ta éritydea trapétEw 
toto felvout.” ampos taitra cuvels 6 "Apuvrns Ott vedrepa 
mprypata mpntev pédre “AréEavdpos, Aéyeu “@ mat, oyeddr 
yép cev avaxatopévou cuvinus trols éoyous, Gre Oéreu ene 
éxtréufpas otéew te vewrepoy eyo av cev ypnitw pndey 
veoypaca kar avdpas tovrous", iva pu) ébepydon juéas** ddrd 
avéyev Gpéwy Ta Trovevpeva: apt Se diddy rH eu welcopai Tot.” 
‘Ns Sé 6 "Apivrns ypyoas tobtwv oiywnee, Eyer 6 ’AréEavdpos 
apos tovs Ilépcas: “ yuvaixay tovréwv, @ Eeivot, rrodAr} eote 
vpiy ebtrerein, kal ei wdonot BovrAecOe plovyerOat Kal Gxoonor oy 
avréwy rovTou pev Trépt avTol atoonpmavéete viv Se, oyeddy yap 
Hon THS Kolrns Opn wpocépyeras tiv nab Karas exovras tyéas 
dpéw uéOns, yuvaixas Tavras, et tyiv plrov éoti, ddere NovcacOae 
Aoucapévas Se, drlow mpordéxecOe.” elas tadta, cuvératvor 
yap hoay ot Tlépcat, yuvaixas pev éEerXOovoas darérepre és Thy 
yuvatentny aitos Se 6 *“AréEavdpos icous riot yuvarkl apOpoy 
dvdpas Aeworyeveious TH TOV yuvatkov éoOitt oxevacas, Kal éyyet- 
pidra Sovs, trapiyye ow. arapwywv 5é rovrous éreye tote ITépoyot 
rabe “& Ilépoat, oixate travdaoly redén eiotujoOar Ta Te yap 
Gdra boa elyomev, xa pds, Ta old te hv eEevpovras trapéyeuw, 
rdvra ipiv mdpeoty xad &) wad ré8e 7d dvrov péyurrov tds Te 
éwuTa@v pntépas Kal Tras ddeddeds eridayirevopeda™ tpi as 
mavreréws pabnre ripewpevots mrpds Hpéwv Tav Tép éote ator, 
mpos 5¢ xal Bacihéi re tréwrpavre arrayyeldyte, os avnp “ENAnv 
Maxedovey trrapyos* ed tyéas édéEaro nal tparély wal Koiry’” are aseas- 

tavra elas ’"Anrétavipos, tapifee Tlépon avipt dvdpa Maxedéva, rye tf 
as yuvaica TO NOyy’ ot Se, rei Té chewy of Tlépoar avew ee 
érretpavro, Svepydtovro avrovs. Kat otro: pév tovrm T@ poppy 21 


SuePOdpnoay, cal adtol cal % Oeparnty airav elirero yap 5 oqu rere hie 


20 


51 nar’ bydpas Tobrous. See note 515 
on iv. 201. 

53 fa ph eepydon judas, “that you 
be not the destruction of us.”” Compare 
Evarriwes, Hippol. 607: & axpés ce ‘yo- 
ydrov, prntanes p ee Helen. 
1104: Kotpn Asérns Kiapi, ph p egep- 


doy. 
ar émsdapireudueda. This word is co- 
piously illustrated by Hemsterhuis on 


Cc 


Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, xxx. 2, 
eye, & Mivyws, Sri wal eridaprcdp re 
wapadelypar:. It is applied to a prodigal 
expenditure over and above what the cir- 
cumstances of the case require. 

4 Maxedévev Srapxos. The use of the 
word Srapxos instead of BaiAcds is to be 
remarked. Alexander speaks of his father 
as the “satrap” of Macedonia, he having 
done homage to Darius the “king.” 


2 


are slain 
with them. 


Alexander 
gets the 
matter 
hushed up. 


22 


The Mace- 
donian 
kings be- 
long to the 
Hellenic 
race. 


23 


Megabazus, 
on arriving 
at Sardis 
with the 
Peonians, 
opens the 
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kal oyijpata, Kat Oeparovres, kal 7) Waca wWoAd) TapacKevy: 
qavra oi) Tatra da rao Kelvoict Hpdvicto. peTa Sé, ypovp ov 
TOAN® Votepoy, Cyrnois Tay avdpdy TovTwy peyadn éx Tar IIep- 
ata eyiveto: nai adpeas AnréEavdpos xatédaBe aogin™, ypnuata 
te Sods TroArd cal THY éwuTov adeAdehy, TH ovvopa tv Tvyain: 
Sous 8&2 radra xarédaBe 6 "AdéEavdpos BovBapy, avdpi Ilépon, 
tav Sulnpevov tovs atroNopévous Tay oTparnyav "*. 6 wey vuY TaY 
Tlepoéwy tovtwy Oavaros obtw Karadapdplels érvynOn. 

“EndAnvas 8é elvar tovrous tovs amo Ilepdixxew yeyovoras, xaTa- 
wep auto) Aeyovet, avTés Te obtrw TUyydve émiardpevos (Kal 7 Kat 
éy rotos SiriaOe Aoryotot * arrodé~w ds elas” EAAnves), wpos Sé, Kai 
ot Tov ev Oduptrin Scérrovtes ayava ‘EXAnveav otto éyvwcay elvas. 
"Anrebdvipov yap aeOrcvew eopevov™ Kai xataBavros én’ avro 
TouTo, of avtiBevodpmevot “EXAnvwv cFcipyov pv, papevoe ov Bap- 
Bdpwv awywnoréoy elvas tov dyava, GANA ‘EXAnveyr ’AréEavdpos 
dé édrreidy amédeEe ws ein 'Aprycios, éxplOn tre elvar “EAXnY Kal 





3 r 4 , A , 
aryavilopevos oTddiov ouvebemiTrre TO TPWTY. 


Tatra py vuv ottm xn éyévero. 
TIalovas azlxero émt tov ‘EdXjoTovTorv 


MeydBatos 88 ayov tods 
évOevrey Se Sa- 


mwepawwbels arrleero és Sapdis. Gre Se revyéovros Sn ‘Iottaiov 
tod Midnoiou ri rapa Aapelou airnoas ervye Swpeny, proOov ** 
gurakis THs oxedins, eovros Sé tov ywpov TovTou Tapa 2 Tpv- 


55 xaréAaBe cooly, “ quashed the inves- 
tigation by intrigue.’’ So Croesus (i. 46) 
endeavoured xaradaBeiy ablavouédyny Thy 
Sdvausy tay Tlepowy, to crush the power 
of the Persians while growing. «xarta- 
AauBdvew is to get complete hold over an 
object, and so have the mastery of it. 

86 ray orparyyerv. This is the reading 
of all the MSS, and it is obviously corrupt. 
Gaisford adopts the emendation of Valck- 
naer 7G otpatry¢. But here the article 
would be out of place. I should rather 
be inclined to transpose, and read ray 
orpariyay ray B(nudvor rods dwodo- 
pévous. The facts seem to have been 
that enquiries were instituted in various 
quarters by the commandants of Persian 
garrisons, and Bubares (son of Megabazus, 
vii. 22) was of these the one whose posi- 
tion brought him into contact with the 
Macedonian court. The relation in which 
Alexander stood to the Persian court 


was in after times a very different one. 
See viii. 136, and the notes on vi. 44 and 
vii. 127. 

87 éy roiot SriaGe Adyoro:. This promise 
is redeemed in viii. 137, seqq. The Hel- 
lenic blood of the Macedonian kings was a 
point sufficiently doubtful to allow Demo- 
STHENES (in spite of the authority of the 
Hellanodice at Olympia) to deny it. He 
says of Philip: ob udvoy odx “EAAnvos 
Byros ob3t xpoohxovros ob8ty Trois “EAAn- 
ow GAA’... 6dA€bpou Maxeddvos (Philipp. 
iii.). But of the liberties taken with 
historical (not to say mythical) evidence 
by the orators, see a striking example in 
the note 213 on i. 63. The judgment of 
Tuucypipes (ii. 99; v. 80) coincides 
with that of Herodotus. 

58 "Aretdydpou yap GebActvew Eroudvov. 
Some MSS have here fovAopuévov yap 
"ArAcidv3pou deOAcdewy. 

99 Sepehy picbdy. The MSS all have 
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pova, trotapov, [tT ovvoud dots Mupxivos™-] pabav 6 Me- eyes of ecg 
nus to the 


yaBalos To Trovevpevov ex Tov ‘Iotiiov, as HAGE tdyioTa rashness 
, of havin 
Tas Xdpdis d&ywv rors Ialovas, éxeye Aapelp rdde “ & Bacided, given Myr- 


cinus to 
Histieous. 


Kooy Te ypiya éeroincas avdpi "Edn Seve te xal cop@ Sovs 
éyctncacOar mov ev Opnixy; va Bn te vavinynoys éore 
a@pOovos nai woddoi Katrées"', nal pétadra apyipea Suidds Te 
qohdos pev "EdAnv tepwixées tmoddOs Se BapBapos, of mpo- 
aratew ériAaPopevot, Troijcovet TovTO TO ay Kelvos éEnyénrat nal 
Huépns Kat vuKTos’ ov vuy Todroy Tov dvdpa Tradcoy Taita tTrot- 
eovra, iva pr) olxnip wodkkum cuvéynar”> tpom@ Se nlp petatrepu- 
apapevos wavcoyv emedy & avrov trepsrd Bins, Tovéewy SKos pmKere 
xetvos és” EdAnvas arilkeras.” Taira r\éyav 6 MeydBatos etrreréws 24 
érrevbe Aapeiov, as eb mpoopéwy 75 péddov ylver Gas. pera de, dyyedoy Darius con- 
mwéuras 6 Aapeios és tv Mipxuvoy édXeye tad “ “Iotiaie, Bacinevs x ata 
Aapeios ade Neyer: yw ppovrilmy eiplonw éuol re Kal roios époict Harrap 
Tpryypact ovdéva elvas ced avdpa eivoéarepoy TovTo Se ov Adyouct, him, 
GAX Epyoust olda paboy. viv wv, erwoéw yap tpyypata peydda 
xarepyacacat, amixvéo pos travtws, iva tos abra brrepPéwpas” 
Touro Totot &mreot mictevaas 6 ‘Iotiios, Kal dua péya trovev- 

pevos Baciréos aupBovdros yevésOat, amixero és tas Zdpdis: 
arrexcopévy 5é of EXeye Aapeios rdbe “‘Iotiaie, éyw ce per- 
eTreperpdpny ravoe elvexer erred Te TdXLOTA evooTHnCa amo ZKvObwv 


pustdy Sepehy, which Gaisford retains. 
Schaefer considers yis9dy to be a gloss of 
Sepehv. The reading of Gaisford and the 
MSS is perhaps defensible on the suppo- 
sition that pcddy is used as an adjective, 
and that pucdby Swpehy are equivalent to 
dyrdAAayya. But by a simple trans- 
position a plain sense is produced. 

6° [r¢@ obvoud dors Mupaiwos}. These 
words appear to be a marginal note which 
has crept into the text. Herodotus had 
just before (§ 11) described the place by 
calling it Médpxiwoy thy 'H8arlda. The 
MSS here vary between Mupxwos, Mup- 
xies, and Mépaivvos, although unanimous 
in § 11. 

61 woAAol xarwdes. HESYCHIUS: Kw- 
wes +a eis xowas e00eTa tA. 

$2 Ing ph olunly xordug ovvdxnas 
The apprehensions of Megabazus seem 
extraordinary if the resources of Histiseus 


are to be considered ag confined to Mile- 
tus, but well founded if the conjecture put 
forward in the note 354 on iv. 138 be 
adopted, and if he is to be considered as a 
kind of satrap over all the Ionian cities 
which still remained unimpaired in their 
resources, with the solitary exception of 
Chios. Miletus is presently called rijs 
"lwvins xpéaxnpa,—e phrase which sug- 
gests something of the nature of a iyye- 
povia (§ 28). See too notes on § 33 and 
vi. 7. Naxos too, or at least the aristo- 
cracy (of waxées) within it, was in a 
state of alliance with Histiseus (below, 
§ 30); and Naxos could bring 8000 
hoplites into the field (§ 31). A man 
so powerful in resources and in intel- 
lect seems just to have missed the esta- 
blishing a dominion which would perhaps 
have forestalled Alexander. 
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Kal ov prow eyéveo €E ofOarpay, ovdéy nw GAO yphpua ovrw év 
Bpayéi erefiprnca ws oé idéew te nal és NOyous pot amixéobar 
éyvoxos Stt krnudtav wavrav orl tipwwratoy avip didos 


eatcieg cuvetos Te Kal eivoos’ Ta Tot éym Kal aphdtepa cuverdas Exo 


him with waptupéew és mprypara Ta gud. viv dv, eb yap érolycas 
Sus, amtKxopevos, Tade ToL éy@ wpoTelvonar Midyroy pév éa xat Ti 
veoxtiotoy év Opnixn modu ov & eyo érdpevos és Zovoa, eye 
25 tarep dy éyw exw, ends Te cvocrTos éwy Kal oupBovdos.” Taira 
after leaving Aapeios elas, xal xataotioas “Aptadpépvea™ adehedv Ewourov 
non of | . Gpomatpioy trapyov elvat Zapdiwmv, dmndravve és Zodoa, aya 
* € a ] t ) ’ \ a 
in the Hel- aryopevos ‘Iotiaiov 'Ordvea 8é amrodéEas otparyyoy elvat tav 
lespont, and ; sein fate se, NR ; : 
Artapher- mapabaracciwy avdpav’ rod Tov tarépa Srcduynv Bacwrevs 
nes, ls own , ? “ ? 4 ? 4 
brother,  KapBvons yevopevoy trav Bacidnlov Sixacréwy, drt él ypypace 
ie Slenyv &dixov eSixace, opdkas amédeipe acay rhv avOpwirniny 
Story of TradlEas Se avrod 76 Sépua, iudvras €€ atrod Erape Kal évérewe 
Bisamnes, ray Opovoy és tov Lov edixate evravicas 8&8 6 KayBuons amédeke 
Otanes. = = Stxacriy elvat avr) Tod Jicdpvew, tov amoxteivas amédeipe, Tov 
java Tov Sicduvew, éevrerchapevos ot peuvijoOar dv To Karilov 
96 9pove@ dialer. Odros av 6 ’Ordvns 6 éyxarilopevos és tobToy Tov 
pees Opovoy, tore Siddoyos yevopevos MeyaBal ris otparnyins *, 


63 "Aprapépyea. Some MSS have the 
form ’Aprappévea both here and in vi. 94, 
and also in vii. 74. The latter form had 
a recommendation with the Greeks, as it 
allowed them better scope for an etymo- 
logy. /EscHYLvus avails himself of this 
in the Perse (769), where he says of the 
son of Darius’s brother, gpéves yap abrod 
Oupdy gaxoorpédpovy. It is quite clear 
that all the Persian names whose Greek 
equivalents end either in mepyns or pperns 
themselves terminated in frana; whic 
doubtless was significant in Persian, as it 
appears in the beginnings as well as the 
ends of names, e.g. Pharnuchus, Phar- 
naspes, and Pharnabazus, as well as Tis- 
saphernes, Intaphernes, Artaphernes, 
Megaphernes, &c. 

64 "Ordvea 3¢ dwoddtas orparnydy elvat 
Tay mapabadacaley avipGy. This Otanes 
is not to be confused with the father-in- 
law of Darius, whose father’s name was 
Pharnaspes according to Herodotus (iii. 
68), and Socres (Thukra) according to 
the Behistun Inscription. 


65 SidSoxos yerduevos MeyaBbdly ris 
orpatyylys. From this time the old sys- 
tem of leaving a very large jurisdiction in 
the bands of one person, which seems to 
have prevailed in the time of Cyrus (see 
notes 331 and 350 on iii. 120 and 127), 
no longer appears to be the policy of the 
Persian court. Darius has apparently 
carried out his plan to a considerable 
extent. His own brother is placed in 
Sardis as viceroy, but another great officer, 
with an independent command and a large 
army, has his head-quarters in the Helles- 
pont. The satrapy too of which Dascy- 
leum was the centre has been again filled 
up by C&bares, son of Megabazus (vi. 33), 
We hear nothing more of Otanes, the son 
of Pharnaspes, subsequently to the re- 
storation of Syloson to Samos (iii. 149), 
except the solitary fact that at some sub- 
sequent time (Sorépy pévro: xpérp) he 
recolonized Samos, a ing involving 
the possession of considerable power. But 
Herodotus leaves no hint as to what be- 
came of him, having apparently now got 
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Bufayriovs re elde wat Kandyndoviovs: elre 8é Seausieegs i THY Chalcedon, 
év Th Tpwdd: yi etre 5é Aaprravor rAaBov be he te Aco Biwv tee Tro. 
vias elXe Ajjvov te nat “IpBpov, apporépas ere tore br Tledao- ei 
yav otxeopévas®. Ot pev 8) Anpuvios xa euayécavro eb nab 27 
dpuvopevot ava xpovoy éxaxwOncay roics 5é rrepiecdat avrav ot oY are nor 
Tlépoas trapyov émistact Auxdprrov, tov Matav8piov rob Bace- Pins Lem- 
AevaavTos Sduov adedpeov"’. (obros 6 Auxdpytos dpywv éy tro. 
Anuvp tedevTa™.) Aitla 88 tovrou Ade mavras nvdparroditero 

Kat KaTEoTpepeTo, TOUS pev ALTroaTpaTins emt YxvOas aitwwpevos, 

tous dé civerOas tov Aapelov otparov amd ZxvOéwy dtricw arro- 


xopitouevoy odTos péy vuv Tocavra éFepydoato otpatiryycas. 


Mera 5é, ob arodAdOv ypdvoy aveows xaxdv Fv", Kai fpyero ro 28 
Sevrepov éx Nafou re nal Midajrou “Iwate ylvecOat and. rodro Flourishing 
pey yap 4 Ndfos evdSatpovly trav vijowv mpoépepe™, roiro de Aarce and 
Kara Tov avrov xpovoy % Midytos abri te éwuris uddeora by * ths 


Tore axpdcaca, Kar d1 Kal ris ‘Iwvins hv mpooynyua™ xarvrrepbe 
& tovray, ert duo yeveds avdpav voonoaca és Ta padwora ardor, 


into a cycle of traditions derived entirely 
from the intercourse between the Ionians 
and Hellespontines and the Persian offi- 
cials with whom they came into contact. 
Possibly he is the Otanes whose daughter 
Amestris married Xerxes (vii. 61); and if 
80, her malice against a son of Darius and 
his wife (ix. 108. 111) may have been 
fartly hereditary. And considering his 
great personal power and high connexions, 
there can be little doubt that the Otanes 
here spoken of, and the Otanes of v. 116, 
and of vii. 40, were at least near relatives 
of his, whether or not identical with one 
another. 

66 S&F; rére ied TleAaoyay olxeomevas. 
See note 179 on i. 56. It seems not impos- 
sible that this remark is added as a sort 
of salvo for the Lesbians having assisted 
the Persians in their subjection of Greek 
islands. In the time of Hercdotak to have 
assisted the barbarian against any portion 
of the Hellenic race was a foul stain. But 
tt is very doubtful whether this feeling ex- 
erased any wide sway before the time 
assigned to Darius’s Scythian expedition. 

of poy 8h Afprio.... TeAdcvTg. 
Schweighauser considers that the whole of 
this passage is an addition by the author 
to his work subsequently to its completion. 
But there seems no reason to believe this 


of more than the last sentence, obros 6 
Auxdpnros Epxwy év Ahuyy teAevTg. No 
doubt the word rodrov in the next sentence 
cannot refer to the death of Lycaretus; 
and the subject of qv8paxotlCero. must be 
Otanes. But the expression rovrovu seems 
to be a more appropriate mode of refer- 
ence to the act of appointing Lycaretus 
satrap of Lemnus than to the series of 
operations just enumerated. That ap- 
pointment was only one instance of a 
policy universally carried out, and conse- 
quently mention of it naturally led to the 
statement of what that policy was. 

68 Ma:avdplov rod BaoAedoartos Xdyov 
&BeAgpedy. See note 392 on iii. 142. 

69 kyeois xaxdy Fy. This is the read- 
ing of Gaisford, who adopts the conjecture 
of Reiske, dveots, for Uveos or bvews, 
which the MSS give. It is to me very 


unsatisfactory ; but I can suggest nothing 
better. 


70 eiSamorly tev rhowy xpoépepe. Seo 
note on § 31. 

71 "Iavlns xpéoxnpa, “the head and 
front of Ionia.’’ For the power of Mile- 
tus, as a single state, see note 64 on i. 17. 
For its probable influence at this time as 
the head of a number of kindred states, 
note $354 on iv. 138. 


~~ = Tee 
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Former dis- wéypt ob pv ITdptow Karnpticay"™: rovtous yap KaTaprioThpas 


29 


sensions of 
Miletus for 
two genera- 
tions how 
finally com- 
posed by 
the Pa- 
rians. 


30 


Exiles from 
Naxos ar- 
rive at Mile- 
tus, where 


éx travtev ‘EXAnver etrovro ot Midjovo. KarndrXakay 8 odeas 
abe ot IIdput”. ws arixovro avrav davdpes ot apiorou és TH 
Mirntov, dpeov yap 8) odeas Severs oixopOopnpévous, Epacav 
avrav BotrecBas Seeker Oeiv riv yopnv trovedbvres Sé tata, Kal 
SceEvovres tracay thy Midnalny, xws tia ove ev aveatnavin 
TH x®pn wypov ev éEepyacpévov, atreypadéaro Td ovpopa Tov 
Searrorem Tov aypov" SieEedacavres 5¢€ tacav thy yopny Kal 
omavious etpovres TovTous, @ Tayiota KatéBncay és Td doTv, 
aXlnv troumaduevot, arrédefay TovTous pev THY Tod vé“ew TOV 
edpov Tovs aypovs ev éEepyacpévous’ Soxéew yap Edacay nab tov 
Snpoclwy obrw 8) ocheas eriysednoecOar doen TaY sheTépwr: 
Tovs 5é dAXous Mirnalous rovs mply otactdlovtas tovTwy érafav 





meiOecOar. Tldpvot pév vuv ofrw Midnotovs xarnpricav. 


Tore 


5e é« touréwy Tay Todlwy dde Hoyero Kana yiverOat TH Iovin. 


éx Nafou épuvyov avdpes tov wrayéwv ve Tod Sypou 


72 xathpricay. The meaning of this 
word has been somewhat mistaken by the 
commentators. The xarapriorhp is not 
a person ‘who brings together what is 
forcibly separated,’ but one ‘ who arranges 
in order that which is in confusion.’ The 
great cause of trouble in the ancient states 
was the question of the assignment of the 
offices; and the quality of mind which 
constituted a good xarapriorhp would, in 
Hellenic apprehension, be what Aristotle 
calls ‘ distributive justice,’ 4 S:aveynruch 
S:xatoobyn. Thus the service of Demonax 
at Cyrene was shown in his judicious ar- 

ment of the citizens in their tribes 
(iv. 161), for upon this arrangement their 
share of public offices would mainly de- 
pend. The misapprehension of the fun- 
damental idea of xarapri{ew has led to a 
bad translation of Matth. Evang. iv. 21. 
The apostles were assisting their father in 
‘stowing,’ not in ‘mending’ their nets. 

73 xarhdAAakay BE opeas G8e of TMdpios. 
It is curious, and illustrative of the nature 
of the materials used by Herodotus, that 
from this account not the least informa- 
tion can be gained of the nature of the 
Milesian troubles,—or even of the time 
when they occurred,—although the poli- 
tical importance of Miletus then was pro- 
bably at least equal to that of Athens at 
the time of the expedition to Sicily. Yet 
nothing is given of events spreading over 


74, 


puyovres 


two generations, except the story of a 
piece of shrewd observation on the part of 
the Parians. It is as if in a modern nar- 
rative the whole series of events which 
terminated in the expulsion of the Stuart 
dynasty from England should remain un- 
noticed, except for the purpose of in- 
troducing the mot of Rochester, that 
‘Charles II. never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one.’ See note 494 
on ii. 160. 

74 Epvyor kydpes Trav waxdwoy bxd Tod 
Shuov. This revolution must not be con- 
founded in any way with that one which 
terminated in making Lygdamis tyrant of 
Naxos. (See note 214 on i. 64.) Under 
no circumstances could Lygdamis have 
become dynast at Naxos /afer than B.c. 
527: for in that year Pisistratus died, 
eighteen years before the expulsion of his 
sons from Athens. (See Ciinron on that 
year.) And it is an assumption that He- 
rodotus, in the passage in which he repre- 
sents him as owing his success to Pisistra- 
tus (i. 64), means to place the alleged 
conquest of Naxos in the third period of 
Pisistratus’s dynasty at Athens. Lygdamis 
may have become tyrant of Naxos forty or 
fifty years before the event mentioned in 
the text; and it is more in accordance 
with the account of Aristotle, and not less 
so with that of Herodotus (see note 214 
on i. 64), to suppose that he was so at 
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8 amlxovro és Midnrov. ris 8é Mudsyrov ériyyave érritpotros Aristagoras, 


900-in-law 


éov "Apurtayopns 6 Modmayopew, yauBpés te doy Kab dveypids of His- 


ieous, is 


‘Iortalov rod Avoayopew, Tov 6 Aapelos dv Zovoout xatelye 6 left vico- 
yap ‘Iorwios tupavvos tv Midizjrov™, xat érixyyave tobroy roy 
ypovoy éav év Fovacoer Ste ot Nd£vor FrOov, Ecivoe mpl écovres 
76 ‘Iotialg’ amixdpevot 5¢ ot Nakws és tHv Mianton, édéovto 
tov "Aptotayopem, et xws adtoiot wapdoyo Sivaply twa, Kal 
xaterOoey és tiv éwmutaw 6 Sé ériteEdpevos ws Av 80 éwvrod 
xaTéiOwo és trav trod apke THs Na£ovu, oxmprw 5é rroevpevos 
Tiv Eewinv rhv ‘Iortialov, rovde ops Aoyov mpocépepe “ avs 
pev dyiv ob depéyyuds ety Sivapiw tocavTny mapacyeiy, wore 
KaTa@yewv aexovtwv tav Thy Tow éyovtav Naklwr muvOdvopat 
yap oxtaxtoyidlny doida Naf€lows elvat, nal mrola pax 

TOANG*- pryyavncopa. O€ macay atrovdny Trovevpevos: érrivodw cause, 
d¢ r9de° ’Apradépuns poe tuyyaves cov piros' 6 8é “Tordorew 
pév dare mais Aapelov 88 rod Baotréos dderpeds, Tav 8 ériadac- 
ciwy tev ev TH Acin™ dpye mdvrav, dav orpariny te TONY 
kai troAAds vas TovToy ay Soxéw tov avdpa tromjocey Toy av 
xonitwmev.” Tatra axovoartes ot Ndkwt mwpocéOecay te *Api- snd they - 
oTayopy mpnocew 7% Svvatto apiota: Kab trioyerOar Sapa éxé- find fund. 
Nevoy xal Sardvny TH otpatin, ws avrol Stadvcovres: édridas 
moAnras Exovtes, Grav émipavéwor és tiv Ndfov wavra trouoew 
tos Na£ious ra dv abrol xeredwor, ds 5¢ xal rods Gddous vycw- 


least thirty. In this case, following the ana- 
logy of the known progress of events in 
other Hellenic states, we should conceive 
of the revolution of Lygdamis as one over- 
throwing an heredi oligarchy; but of 
the one which led to the expulsion of the 
adxees, as similar to those of Corcyra and 
other places in later times, where the con- 
tending parties were a timocratic aristo- 
cracy, and a poor, but yet free commonalty. 
The tyranny of Lygdamis must have fallen 
before the commencement of the second 
revolution. 
15 eipayvos iy MiAfrov. It seems very 
strange that Herodotus, after the account 
he has given in the last book of the pro- 
minent part played by Histieeus, should 
now drily mention this. There would be 
no inappropriateness, however, if the ac- 


VOL. II. 


count of Darius’s expedition to Thrace 
were an addition to an earlier draft of 
the work. : - 

76 soy 8 éwiOaraccluy ray ev rf Aoly. 
The province of Otanes (whose head-quar- 
ters appear to have been at Sestos) was the 
wapabardoatn Kydpes (§ 25). Assuming 
the two narratives to belong to the same 
cycle of accounts (which is not quite cer- 
tain; see the last note), the principle 
upon which to reconcile them seems not 
to be to suppose that Artaphernes had the 
command in Asia, and Otanes in Europe, 
—for the operations of the latter were in 
Asia also, § 26,—but to regard Otanes as 
employed on the shores of the Hellespont, 
and specially in securing the means of 
uninterrupted transit between the conti. 
nents. ; 


nN 


roy. 


He proposes 
to enlist 
Artapherncs 
in their 
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Tas’ TAY yap vycwv TouvTéwy TOY Kuxdddov oideula nw tv td 
Aapelo. 





31 "Amixopevos 5¢ 6 *Apuorayopns és tas Ydpdus réyet mpos Tov 
ates. Aprapépvea, os Ndkos eln vicos peydbei pév ob peyddn, drwWs 
i and Per’ 82 wads Te Kal arya} nal dyyod Iwvins, ypiwata 88 és oda, 
ere wat avdpdtroba. “od av éml ravrny Thy yopny otparnddTee 
[ pg aa Katdayov és avriy tovs guydbas é€ avris: xal rol rabra Toimoarre 

Tovro péy éore éroiua tap euol ypyyara peydda wdpeE Tov 
avaicipopatov Th otpatiuy (Tadra pey yap Slxaia tyéas rods 
@yovras trapéyew) todto be vicous mwpooxrncea Bacirét avi 
te Nafoy xat ras éx tavrns nprnpévas, Tidpov re nal “Avdpov nai 
Gras, tas Kucdrddas xadevpévas™ dvOebrev 8 dppedpevos, 
evrreréws érriOnocat EvBoly, vio peyddn te wat evdalpou, odx 
@idocov. Kurpov nai xdpra ebrreréi aipeOjvat. atroypaot 8é 
éxarov vées tavras wdcas yetpwoacba.” 6 Se ayuelBeto avrov 
totcde “avd és olxoy tiv Bacidéos éEmyntys™ ylveas mrpnypdtov 
ayabav, cal ravra ev mapatvéets mrdvta WAY ToY VvEedY TOO 
apiOpod ayri §é éxaroy vedv, Sinndctal rou érotpot Ecovras da 
T@ Eapt. Set S@ Tovroiss xad airdv Bacidéa cuvéraivoy yive- 

32 cOa”.” ‘O pev Sy ’Apiotayipns as TadTa Heovee weptyapis 

pitteae ting dav, annie és Midyrov 6 8é ‘Aptadépyns, as of réuarts és 


17 rads dx tabrns Aprnudvas .... Tas 
Kuxad8as xarevyévas. The possession 
of all these dependencies, with the naval 
force implied by them, and a land army 
of 8000 hoplites, shows an amount of 
power very unfavourable to the notion 
that Pisistratus had conquered Naxos, and 
committed it to Ly is as a sort of 
province. (See note 214 on i. 64.) After 
its subjection to Persia, and the annihi- 
lation of its resources, described by Hero- 
dotus (vi. 96), the case was very different, 
and such a statement would not be ob- 
viously absurd. The contingent of ships 
furnished by Naxos at the time of the 
battle of Salamis is only four (viii. 46). 
And in the year B.c. 466 it was taken, 
and the inhabitants reduced to slavery by 
the Athenians (THucyp. i. 98), apparently 
without any resistance worthy of men- 
tion, 


13 @nynrhs. This word is peculiarly 


appropriate. (See note 138 on ii. 49.) 
Aristagoras had not merely spoken to 
Artaphernes in general terms of a favour- 
able opportunity for advancing the king's 
interests, but he had gone through his 
plan step by step, showing him what 
power for advancing further each would 
give him as it was taken. 

79 Bef 3t rotrac: xa abrdoy Bacwrda 
ocuvéxawoy ylyer@a:. The caution of 
Artaphernes in not taking this step with- 
out previously intimating it to Darius is 
striking when compared with the conduct 
of Aryandes, who sent the whole Egyptian 
army to the assistance of Pheretime (iv. 
167), or that of Otanes, the son of Phar- 
naspes, who exterminated the whole popu- 
lation of Samos in direct contradiction to 
Darius’s orders (iii. 147. 149). It adds 
an illustration to the points mentioned in 
note 38 on § 14 and 65 on § 26. See also 
note on § 123, érdx@ncas. 
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Sovca xal trepOevrt ra ex Tob “Apiarayipew Aeyomeva TuveTraLvos consent, Ar- 


taphernes 


Kal avros Aapeios éyéveto, wapeckevacato pey Sinxoalas Tptijpeas, despatches 
modXov Sé xapta ousrov Ilepoéwv te xal tay GAwY cuppayor rite 200" 

otparnyov Sé¢ touréwy amédefe MeyaB8drny dvipa Ilépony trav 
"Ayatpendéov, Ewutod te Kat Aapelov aveypiov’ Tov eae r) 


Kyrcop8poren Aaxedaipovios, et 57) adnOys ye dori 6 


6 éyos™, 


votépw xpovw TovTwy npudcato Ouyartépa, gpwra oywv Tis ‘EX- 
Adbos TUpavvos yevécOar. arrodé~as 5& MeyaBdrnv otparmyov 
"Apradépyns, améoteiNe TOY OTPATOY Tapa TOV “Apiorayipes. 

IT apada iy 52 6 MeyaBdrns é« tis Midsjrou tov re Apiora- 33 
yopea kai tiv ’Idda orpariyy" xa rovs Naklous, érdee mpodhacw 


éxr’ ‘EXXnoTrOvToV. 


émel te 5é éyévero dv Xig, oye tas véas és 


Kat 


Kavxaca, a eeirey Bopén avium és tiv Ndfov dia8dror xal 


ov yap See troUT@ TH aTOAM Nakious azrodécOat, rpipyya Tovdvde 
aurvnvelyOn yevéoBar mrepiiovros MeyaBdrew tas émi tay vedy wheres 


guraxas, ert veds Muvdins ervye ovdels gurdcoowy 6 Se Sewov re botwoen 
Trounaapevos, éxéXevoe tovs Sopuddpous éfeupovtas Tov dpyovra and Mega- 


ships. 


This Mega- 
bates is 
said to be 
father-in- 
law of Pau- 
sadias the 


The fleet 
sails as for 
the Hel- 
lespont, 
and makes 
Chios, 


bates in- 


TAUTNS THS VES, 78 ouvopa Ww SKvrak, trovroy Shoat dia Garaplns duces the 
dceXovTas THS vEeos, Kata TovTo, Ew pev Kepadyy movevvras Eow Se 
TO capa * Sebévros 5é tod Bevranos, eEayyédree tus TO 'Ape- 
orayoy Ste tov Eeivov of tov Miviiov M eyaBarns Sjoas Nupai- 
voto’ 6 8 é\Oav mapaitéetro rov Ilépony, tvyyavor 6é ovdeves 
tay édéeTo avros éOav Eruce truOopevos 6 xdpra Sewov érrovy- 
caro 6 MeyaBdrns, nab éorépyeto r@ “Apiotayopy 6 Se elzre 


80 «lf Bh dAnOhs ye dori 6 Adyos. THUv- 
crvrpss (i. 128) speaks of the distinct 
ition made by Pausanias, in a letter 
to Xerxes, to subject Sparta and the whole 
of Hellas to him on condition of receiving 
his daughter in marriage; but, according 
to his account, the plot was detected be- 
fore any of the conditions were fulfilled. 
Pausanias, at the time of making the offer, 
had his head-quarters in Byzantium as the 
commander -in-chief of the operations 
inst Persia. 
8! shy “Idda orparihy. This is pro- 
bably the contingent from the several 
Asistic cities, making up altogether the 


200 ships required, and assembled at 


not all Jonian. See § 37, below, and 
MS (i) reeds roy re 98. a One 

8 reads réy Te 1oray éx 
rhe xa) Thy "Idda Piss aie ia 

83 xatad TovTo, . . a ot capa. These 
words appear to be an explanation of the 
expression 8:2 Garaplns Sioa: SueAdvras, 
and although it is true that they express 
something more than is included in it, yet 
I cannot help thinking they are a eubse- 
quent explanation. It is not likely that 
the punishment inflicted by the Persian 
officer was an extemporaneous one, and 
therefore its nature would be well under- 
stood. The novelty apnige ne in its —S 
inflicted on a person in the position of 


Miletus in virtue of the jryeporla of that Scylax. 


city. See note 62, above. They were 


p2 


latter to 

ive secret 
nformation 
to the Nax- 
ians, 


34 


and the 
ition 
fails for 
want of 
funds to 
maintain a 
prolonged 
siege. 


35 
Aristagoras 
contem- 
pistes rebel- 
ion, and is 
eonfirmed 
by a mee- 

from 
Histizus. 
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“Gol Se xal rovrows Toice mpyypace Th éote; ov oe drécTEihe 
"Apraépyns euéo mwelOecOat, nal wréeww TH dv dy Kerdevo ; Tl 
WOANA pncaes ;” tadra eltre Aptotayopns 6 5é OvpwOels tov- 
Totat, ws vuE éyéveTo, Ereprre és Nafov wrolm advdpas ppdcovras 
toto. Naflows mdayra Ta trapedvra ode tpipypata: Oi yap ov 
Nd£vot ovdéy ardvrws mpocedéxovro én adéas Tov arddov TovTOY 
Oppnceabay ret pév tor érvOovro, avtixa pev éceveixavro Ta ex 
Tay aypav és TO Tetyos TrapeaxevdcayTo $é ws TroALopKNTopevoe 
kal otra Kal mork 1To Teiyos™ éodfavro. Kal obros péeyv qap- 
eaxeuddato os Tapecopévou ode rrodépov, ot & érel te S:éBadov 
é« ris Xlov tas véas és tiv Nd£ov, rpds wedpaypévous mrpoc- 
epépovro: xal érodopreoy pias téooepas: ws Sé Td Te ExovTes 
HrOov ypnpata ot Ilépca, tabra xatadedardyynts ode Kai 
ai’t@ t@ ’Apistayopy mpocavaicluwro mroAAd, TO TAEdVOS TE 
éSéero % wodsopkin, évOaira relyea totic. pyydos tov Nafiov 
oixodopjcavres atad\docovro és THY ipreipoy, KaKaS TmpHo- 
COVTES. 

"Apiotayopns 88 otk elye riv trécyeow te *“Apradépvet 
éxtrAnpacas dpa Se érielé pv 4 Sarrdvn Tis oTpaTins atravreo- 
pévn, appodeé te tov otparov mpntavros xaxas wat MeyaBarn 
8:aBeBrnpévos’ edoxeé te tiv Bacwdyntyvy trys Muednrov ana 
phcecOar adappwdéwy 5 rovrway Exacta éBovdevero aTrootacw 
ouvémimrTe yap Kat Tov éotuypévoy tiv Kehadrnv™ amiyda ex 
Yoveéwy apa ‘Iorvalov, onpaivovra amictacba “Apiotayopyn 
até ‘Baothéos' 6 yap ‘Iotwaios, BovdAopevos THE ‘Apiotayopn 
onpefvas ATOTTHVAL, ANAwsS pev obdapéis elye dadaréas onpefvar, 
DOTE simi acca Tav odav’ 6 5é Tay SovAwY TOY TLOTOTaTOY 
dmofuprioas THY male éotife, kal avéuewe avadhivas tas 
tpixas: wy O¢ dvépucay tayiota, amémeurre és Midnroy évreidd- 
pevos arp Grdro pev ovdey, éredy Se amlentat és Midrnrov, 


83 +b refxos. The MSS are divided 4 roy dorryudvoy Thy Keparty, “ the 
between nal 1d reixos’ and xal reixos. man with the tatowed head.” The article 
Gaisford reads rd reiyos. Schaefer con- appears to be used from the general no- 
siders the words an interpolation. But it toriety of the story ; although Herodotus 
is as difficult to conceive how they should still goes on to give an account of the 
come there as a corruption of the text, as particulars. See notes 206, 222, and 232 
to explain the use of them. on Book ii. 


é 
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Kerevery "Aprotayopny Evpycavrd pw tas tplyas naridécbas és 
Thy Keparyy ta 8 otiypata éorpatve, ws Kai TpoTepov pot 
elpntat, amootacw. attra &é 6 ‘Iotiaios éroice, cupdopiy 
Tovevpevos peydAny Thy éwuTOD KaToyny Tiv év Yovaows aro- 
elye édrrlbas perijceabat émi 
movevons THS Midyrov ovdaya 


Odraccav phy Sé vewrepov Tt 
és avrny hkew ers édoyltero. ‘Ioriaios pév vey tadra Siavoed- 36 
n He broaches 


pevos, amémewmre tov ayyé\ov' “Apwrtayopy Sé cuvérimre Tod his design. 
avrod ypovov mdvra tadta ovvedOovta. éBovdevero ay pera 


oTaotos av ywouerns, TrodNas 


Tav otacimréwy, éxpnvas thy te éwurod yuounv nal Ta trapd 

tov ‘Iorialov dmruypéva: ot pev 87 adAXow tadvtes yuopnv Kata 

ta@uto éepépovto, KeNevovres atrictacOav ‘“Exaraios & 6 Noryo- Hecateus's 
\. 88 ” 4 > 4 fa “ > advice is 

mows mpara wey ovn a TOAEnov Baciéi trav Tlepoéwv avaupé- not fol- 

? t , '* rm , lowed. 

ecOat, xaradéyov ta te EOvea Tavta Tov %pye Aapeios Kab Thy 

Suvapwv avo érrei re Se ovx ErreOe, Sedrepa cuveBovreve troséewy 

éxws vauxpatees THS Oardoons** Ecovrar’ adAdNwS pév vu ovda- 

pas &bn Aéyov"™ evopay écdpevoy tovTo érloracbas yap Thy 

Suvapiy tiv Midrynoiwv éodcay dobevia™ ef 88 ra yphpata 

KataipeOein Ta €x Tov ipod Tod ev Bpayyldyos ta Kpoicos 6 


85 ‘Exaratos 5 Aoyowoids. Herodotus 
mentions this person again with the same 
title in ii. 143, and below, § 125. It is 
to be observed that he gives the same 
title to sop (ii. 134). See the note 5 
on i. 1 for the wide signification of the 
word Adyios at this time, at which it is 
highly unlikely that A%sop’s productions 
existed in a written form. ARRIAN (Ex- 
ped. Alex. v. 6) couples Herodotus him- 
self together with Hecateeus as of Acyo- 
wotol, ; 

86 yauxpdrees THs Oaddoons, “in com- 
mand of the sea.” In vi. 9 he uses the 
expression vauxpdtopes in the same signi- 
fication. THucypipss (viii. 83) adopts 
the more expressive compound @adacgo- 
apdropes. 

87 pn Adyev. See note 414 on i. 118. 

88 exloracba: yip rhy S¥vanw Thy 
Minclay dovcay dobevda. It is at first 
sight difficult to reconcile this assertion 
with what has just before been said, that 
Miletus was at this time at the acme of 
its prosperity (§ 28). But there is no real 
contradiction. There was no accumulation 


of ready money,—which was the thing 
wanted for the purpose of taking up a 
large number of seamen. The same neces- 
sity was felt by Pericles at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war; and he con- 
templated a similar proceeding to that of 
Hecateeus with the gold in the temple 
of Athene. (THucyp. ii. 13.) It should 
be remembered that public credit, on the 
strength of which large sums may be 
readily procured at any time, is a creation 
of modern days. The ancient states had 
no means whatever of acquiring a large 
fund of ready money except by hoarding, 
and no means of doing this safely except 
by dedication in some temple. The pro- 
cedure of Croesus (i. 50) and that of Peri- 
ander (v. 92) are illustrative of the diffi- 
culty of suddenly procuring any consider- 
able amount of specie. Compare, too, the 
negotiation between Polycrates and Orcetes 
(iii. 122, 3), where the possession of only 
eight chesta of gold was considered as 
enough to turn the scale of probable suc- 
cess in the event of revolt against Persia. 


37 
The rebel- 
lion breaks 
out. 


Aristagoras 
establishes 


popular go- 
vernments 


throughout 
Ionia, 


38 


and sets out 


for Lace- 
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Avdés avéOnxe, trodras elye drribas érixpatycey ris Oadacons’ 
xa otrw avrous Te éEew ypnpact ypacbat Kal tovs Trodeulous ov 
ournoew avtd. Tad Se ypnpata hv Tadra peydna, ws dedjrwras 
po dv TO PAT TaV Aoyov"™. airy pev by ovK evixa 7 yvopun’ 
édoxee 5 Suws arictacbat, va Te avtav TAwcavta és Mvotvra 
és Td otparomredov To amd THS Nd£ou amenOor, éov evOaidra, avr- 
NapBavew Trepacbas tors él tav veav erimdovras oTparnyous. 
"Arrorreppbévros 5¢ "Intpayopew Kar’ avtd tovro, nal avAda~- 
Bovros S0Ap ’Odiatov "IBavwdsos Mudacéa™, wai ‘Iorwaiov 
Tipvew Teppepéa”, nat Kony "Eptdvépew™, 7 Aapeios Muri- 
Anny Sapjoaro, at ’Apiorayoony ‘HpaxnrelSew ™ Kupaiov, xat 
GdXous avyvors, cttw &) éx tov eudavéos 6 *Apiorayopns 
atreotihxec, Tay él Aapelp pnyavepevos. Kal pata peEv Noyp 
perels Thy tTupavvida icovoninv érolee TH Midnre, as av éxovres 
avT@ ot Midrnovo cuvarioralaro: pera 5é, nab ev tH GAH Iaviy 
T@UTO TovTO érolee, Tos pev éFeNaYWY THY TUpayVeY, Tos 5 
édaBe Tupdvvous amo Tav vedy TOV cupTrrAEvcacéwy él Nafoy, 
touvrous S¢ dita Bovdopevos rrovéecGas™ thot TroMat éEedibou, AX- 
Nov és aAAnV ToAW TrapabWods SOev ein Exacros. Kamy péy vuy 
Murinnvaios érel te taytota trapédaBov, éEwyaryovres Katédev- 





899 dy rg xpéty Tay Adywy. The allu- 
sion is to i. 92, where see the note 327, 
from whence it will appear that Hecateeus’s 
apprehensions were not ill-founded. In 
fact, one may doubt whether the priests 
at Branchide were not more attached to 
the Median than the Hellenic interest. 
See note 627 on i. 157. 

90 MuAacda. It is rather curious that 
a Mylasean, likewise son of an Ibanolis, is 
the leader of a body of Carians who entirely 
destroyed a Persian force in the course of 
the war thus begun (§ 121). Yet just 
after the fall of the Lydian monarchy 
Harpagus appears to have succeeded in 
overrunning Caria without any important 
resistance (i. 174). The Carians are re- 
presented (i. 28) as forming a part of the 
subjects of Croesus. There was a certain 
affinity between the Lydians and them, 
evinced by the common use of the ancient 
temple at Mylasa. (See note 577 on 
i. 171.) 

#1 Tepuepéa. Stern. Byzanr. sub v. 
makes Tépyepa a city of Lycia, and 


Srraso (xiv. c. 2, p. 202) puts it in Caria, 
—the promontory Jermerion just 
opposite to a corresponding headland in 
the island Cos, and with an interval of no 
more than forty stades. That the boun- 
daries of Caria and Lycia were not very 
accurately defined seems to follow from 
the remains of the ancient Lycians (Ter- 
milee) found in Carian cities. (See note 
585 on i. 173.) It is worth while 
to remark that Termera (if near to the 
Termerion of Strabo) was close to Myn- 
dus, the town of Scylax, who had just 
been so grossly insulted by the Persian 
commissioner (§ 33). Histiseus, the son 
of Tymnes, appears in the list of the 
Carian naval commanders in the flotilla 
of Xerxes (vii. 98). 

99 Kdmy ’Eptdydpew. See note 29 on 
§ 11, above. 

93 "Aporaydpny ‘HpaxAcldew. See iv. 
138. 

* plra Bovrdueros woréerOa. See note 
466 on ii. 162. 
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cay Kupatot 6¢ rov odtrepov avray amrixay o> 5¢ nat dd Xot of damon to 


- negotiate 
mrebves drrlecay. Tupdvvev pév vuv xardravois éyévero avd TAS an alliance 
=n if possible. 


"Aptorayopys S& 6 Midrnows aos tovs tupdyvovs Kxatéravce 
otparnyous éy éxdoTy THY ToAlwy Kedevoas éxdoToUS KaTa- 
orjoat, Sevrepa avros és Aaxedaipova™ tpinpei airdatodos 
éylvero’ Bee yap &) cuppayins tiwds ot pweyddrns éEevpeFivas. 

Tis 8¢ Yardprnys ** ’ Avatavdpldns pév 6 Adovros ovxéts rreprewv 39 
éBaclreve, GAAB éerereneurjxee’ Kyeopuévns 82 6 ’Avatavdpidew Sasineeas 


elye rv BaciAntyy, od xara avSpayabiny cxoy GA Kata yévos. erent 


‘Avafavipldy yap exovrs yuvaixa abedpehs éwvrod Ovyarépa, xa} Anaxan- | 
govons TravTns ot KataQupins, Taides ovK éylvovro: rovrou 4é Ariston. 
Towtrou éovros, of Epopot elrray émiuxadecdyevot atrov, “el Tot 

gv ye TEWUTOD p41) TPCOPGS, GAN Hyiv Todréd gore ov TepvoTrréoy 

yévos TO EvpuoGéveos yevécOar éElrndov. ot vey rv pev eyes 
yuvaixa, érrel te Tot ov Tixret, eo", EAAnY $8 yhuor Kal Trotéwv 

rabra, Sraprupryos adios” 6 88 duelBero has rovrav obdérepa 
Tomoew éxeivous Te ov Kad@s TupPoudEevELY TrapatvéovTas TIY 

éyet yuvaixa, codcav avaudprnroy éwuT@, tavrny amévra anv 
écayayécOas: obdé ods treloecOa. Ipods tadra ot Efopot nal oi 40 
yépovres Bovdevedpevor, mpocépepoy "Avakavdpidy tdde “ dre) SO 
Tolvuy ToL TepEexouevov ae Speopen THs Exets yuvasxds, aU Se Ties a se. 
Tatra woiee nat i) avriBawe Tovroist, iva pon Te adXotoy tepl eee 
cei of Saraprifras Bovrevowvray yuvaixos pev THs Exets ov his first, 
apoodeopeOd cev ths eects; ov Se ravTy te Tavta boa viv 
Tapéyers mapexe, Kal GdAnv pos TavTy éodyaye yuvaixa TeKvo- 

wouy” rabTa Kn NEyovTwY, cUveyopnoe 6 'Avatavdpidns pera 

&, yuvaixas eyav S00 difds torlas olxee, 1rovéwy ovdapas Zrap- 

tintind. Kpovov Se ov mrodXov SveMOovros, 1 éovatepoy éreNOovca 41 
yu ticres tov 8) Kreopévea tobrov™ Kal airy re epedpov Oro beats 


Cleomenes, 


' és Aaxe8aiuova. These words are tremely ingenious emendation of Schaefer 

erned by a word the eguivalent of from éx oéo, the reading of most of the 
récrohos éylvero. See note 72 oni. 21. MSS, from which no sense resulted. The 

™ ris 88 adprns. The thread of the substantive %£eo1s appears in the next 
lacedemonian history is resumed from section. 
L 68. 98 dy &) KAcoudvean rovroy. See note 
” Heo, “discard.” This is the ex- 6 oni. 1. 


after which 
the first 
bears Do- 
rieus, Leo- 
nidas, and 
Cleombro- 
tus. 


42 
On the 
death of 
Anaxan- 
drides, 
Cleomenes 
succeeds as 


king. 
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Baciléa”® Zrraprinryos amépatve, xal 4 mporépn syuvi) Tov mWpo- 
Tepov ypovov droxos éodca TéTe Kas exinoe, ouvruyly TavTy 
xpnoapkvn eyovoav Se avrip adnOéi roy of THs émenOovans 
YUVAaLKoS oixnior TuOdpevos wyNCoV, Hapevot avTHY KopTréely GArwWS 
Bovropévny trroBarécOar Sewa 8 rrovevvrav avtay, Tod ypovou 
cuvTdpvovtos, ium amurtins ot epopos tixtovoay Thy yuvaixa 
mepiitopevo. epiratay 7 Se ws Erexe Awpréa'™” iBéws toyer Acw- 
vidny, Kal peta tovrov Wéws loyer KreouSporov ot 5é nai ddv- 
poovs Aéyouot™ KnreouSporov te xat Aewvidnv yevécGar  Sé 
Knrcopévea texotoa xai 76 Sevrepoy émedovca yun, dotca Puyd- 
tnp IIpwnyrddew'? tod Anuappévov, odxére Erixre To Sevrepov. 

‘O pe &) Kvrcopévns, as Aéyerar, Fv Te ov Ppevipys axpo- 
pavys'? te, 6 5é Awpteds qv Tov NAlkwy Tavrav WpaTos’ ev TE 
énlataro xat’ avdpayabinv avros oyjowy tiv Baoitytny wore 
av ottw dpovéwy, errevdn & te Ava~avdpidns amréOave nal ot 
Aaxedaypoviot ypedpevot TH vopw eotncavto Baciéa Tov Tpec- 
Burarov Knvecopévea, 6 Awpreds Sewov te trovevpevos Kal ovK 
afiav wo Knreopéveos BactieverOar, aitrjnoas Naov Ztraprijras 


99 XpeSpov Baciwréa, “a successor to 
the crown.”’ The metaphor is taken from 
the practice in the games, illustrated in 
note 423 on i. 123. It is to be remarked 
that all the MSS without exception agree 
in this form, while in § 65 they are equally 
unanimous for éréSpny. 

100 Awpida. A suspicion arises out of 
the subsequent conduct of Cleomenes that 
his mother was not of Heraclide, but of 
Achean blood. (See note on § 72.) If 
this was the case, the choice of the name 
Dorieus for the son of the original wife 
was probably determined by a wish to 
put his Heraclide descent prominently for- 
ward. By his father’s side Cleomenes was 
pure Dorian. (See the pedigree, vii. 204.) 

101 of 3¢ Kal B:Sdpovus Aéyouc:. For the 
uncertain character of the Lacedsemonian 
history down to comparatively recent times 
see note 217 on i. 65. With regard to this 

articular point see note on vii. 205. 

102 TIpwnrddewo. This is the reading of 
the majority of the MSS. Aldus gives 
the form Mepinrddew. 

103 axpouavfhs. It has been considered 
that this word is to be interpreted ‘‘ half- 
mad ;” and this version has been defended 


by the case of some words compounded of 
&xpos, which have pretty much the same 
force with others compounded with 7 
and the same root. A list of these is col- 
lected by Coray on Xenocrates, p. 180. 
But there is a fallacy in supposing that 
because, for instance, a preparation of salt 
fish, where the seasoning was confined to 
the upper side, might either be called 
épdpia axpéracra or dbydpi jylracra, 
the force of the elements dxpo and jy: is 
the same; the fallacy consisting (as pointed 
out in note 520 on iv. 203) in mistaking 
an inferential meaning growing out of the 
circumstances of the individual case for 
one essentially resident in the word. The 
use of dxpomarv)s (raving mad) in this pas- 
sage is rather to be explained by its hav- 
ing reference to the subsequent condition 
of Cleomenes, which seemingly, in great 
measure, occasioned his notoriety through- 
out Hellas. See the history of his case as 
given in vi. 75. In his early life he was 
iropapyérepos, the same expression which 
is applied to Cambyses (iii. 29) and to 
Charilaus (iii. 145), but at a particular 
foe abroy drdvaBe parin vovoos. (vi. 
75. : 
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aye és atrotxiny obte Te ev Aedshoict ypnotnpip ypnodpevos és iter 
qvrwa ynv wricwov ty, otre tromoas ovdéy TOV vopilopéver ola vate enter- 


“ . ~ , prise to 
dé Bapéws péowy, artes és thv ArBinv ta wWrota’ Karyyéovro Sé Cinype in 
: _ : ibya, from 
ot avdpes Onpaio. amixopevos 8 és Kivra'™, oixwe yapov whence he 


an , = is expelled, 
Kad\Néotoy Tav AtBvov trapda morapow éEenacGels dé evOedrev and aaa 


tpite éret bd Maxéwv te nal AiBiwv’* xal Kapynédoviwr, ae 
atrixero é> IIeXotrévvncov. “EvOairta 5é ot ‘Avtixydpns, avip 43 
"ErXedvios **, cuveBovrevoe ex Tav Aalov ypnopav ‘Hpaxdninv os net 
Thy éy Sucerin xrifew, has tiv “Epucos ywopny wacav elvar to | ound 
‘“Hpaxdnidéwv, abrod ‘Hpaxdéos xrnocapévov. 6 6é dxovoas tatra 2 Salt 


és Aerovs olyeTo NPNTOpLEVOS T® xXpnornpio, eb aipéer én’ fv along iis 


t 
oréhreTas yopnv ; 7 5é IvOin ot ypa aipjcew tmapadaBev Se Italy, 
6 Awpteds Tov orddov Tov Kal és AtBinv Tye, exopivero Tapa Thy 
"Irarinv. Tov xpovov 8& todrov, @s Néyovat FuBapirar, oféas 44 


re avrovs xal Tijduy tov éwurdv Bacidéa'” em Kpétova pédrew ni a 





104 és Kiyvwa. For the fertility of the 
region here, which bore the same name as 
the river, see iv. 198. 

105 Maxéwy te wal A:iBdwy. In the 
topographical description given in iv. 175, 
the Macee are represented as one of the 
many tribes to which in the aggregate the 
name Libyans would be given. Here how- 
ever the ‘‘ Libyans’’ must be regarded as 
some special portion of the whole. Perhaps 
the Nasamones may be what the narrator 
has in his eye. These appear (from iv. 
172 and 182) to have had in their hands 
the caravan traffic between the date-coun- 
try (Augila) and the coast. The three 
parties to the attack upon the new colony 
will no doubt each in some way have con- 
sidered their interests affected by its 
establishment. The Macze would of course 
suffer, as their land would be seized, and 
they themselves reduced to the condition 
of pericecians. The Carthaginians natu- 
rally were jealous of commercial rivals ; 
and the most obvious third interest is that 
of the carriers to the existing settlements. 

106 dyhp ‘EAeovos. This individual 
appears to have been a native of Eleon, 
a hamlet in the neighbourhood of Tana- 
gra, so called (according to Srraso, ix. 
c. 1, p. 254) from its marshy situation. 
It is not easy to suggest how Dorieus 
should have been brought into connexion 
with him as described in the text. It is 
possible, that as he was a possessor of cer- 
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tain professed oracles of Laius, he may 
have been in some way connected with 
the Lacedemonian temple mentioned by 
Herodotus as dedicated to the ’Eplyves 
Aatov re wal Oi8:rd3ew. See the note 
384 on iv. 149. 

107 ThrAuy toy éwuray Baoivda. He- 
RACLIDEs PonTicus (De Justitid) gave a 
very different account of the circumstances 
leading to the destruction of Sybaris. 
According to him, the revolution in which 
Telys was dethroned was followed up in 
such a spirit of fury, that his partizans 
were butchered at the very altars. In the 
course of these horrors the image of Hera 
averted its eyes, and a fountain of blood 
burst up from the base, to stop which they 
covered the floor in the neighbourhood 
with a pavement of brass. The entire de- 
struction of the Sybarites was a judgment 
for this offence. (Compare the passage 
of ARISTOTLE, cited in the next note.) 
But the origin of their impiety lay fur- 
ther back. They wilfully fixed the time 
in which the Olympian festival was held 
for a similar one at Sybaris, and endea- 
voured to draw away the athletes from 
the former by the value of the rewards 
they offered (ap. Atheneum, xii. p. 522). 
PHYLARCHUS made the sacrilegious act of 
the Sybarites to consist in their destroying 
thirty ambassadors who had come from 
Crotona, and casting their bodies to the 
wild animals (ap. Atheneum, |. c.). He 


E 


and takes 
part in tho 
capture of 
ris. 
arying ac- 
counts of 
the Sy- 
barites and 
Crotoniates. 


45 
Evidence 
which the 
respectively 
produce. 
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otpareverOar tous 6¢ Kporwviyras rrepideéas yevopévous, SenPivat 
Awpiéos cdplot tipwphoa Kal Tuyelv Senfevras' cvatpareverOar 
te On éml SvRapw Awptéa xal cuvedety tio ZUBapw". radta 
pév vey ZuBapirar rAéyovet trovjoas Awpiéa tre wai tors per 
avrov' Kporwyiypra S¢ ovdéva odhics dact Eeivoy mpocerira- 
Béc@a: rod mpds YuBapiras trodépov, ef py KadrXv réov *Tape- 
Séwv pdvrw ‘Hr«ciov povvov, nal rovroy tpérm toupde mapa 
Tdvos rod SuBaperéwy tupdvvov awodpavra amixécOar rwrapa 
opéas, érel re of Ta ipa ov Tpoeywpee ypnoTa Ovopéve emi Kpo- 
twva. radra &é oy obros Néyovot. Mapripia &é tovray éxdrepot 
amroderxpuovet Tade ZuBapiras pév, réwevos te xal vnov éovta 
mapa tov Enpov'’” Kpdorw', rov ®picacOae ovvedovta Tip 
wodv Awptéa Asyovce ’"AOnvain érovinw Kpaorly™" rodro &é, 


also mentioned the fountain of blood and 
the wrath of Hera, although this last was 
shown in a dream seen on the same night 
by all the officials. 

108 guveAciy Thy XOBapiy, “ contributed 

to the capture of Sybaris.” By this the 
oracle which he received at Delphi was 
fulfilled. In taking part against Sybaris, 
Dorieus may perhaps have sought a grati- 
fication of his spite against his half brother 
Cleomenes, who boasted himself to be 
‘not a Dorian, but an Ackean’ (§ 72). 
The Achaeans became predominant in the 
population of Sybaris, and, taking advan- 
tage of this circumstance, expelled their 
fellow-citizens, who were of Troezenian 
origin. By doing this they brought an 
&yos upon themselves, for which the cap- 
ture of the city was considered a divine 
punishment. (AristoTigE, Polit. v. p. 
1303.) 
109 wapda roy tnpby Kodori, “by the 
side of the dry Crastis.” This phrase, I 
apprehend, describes a dry channel of the 
river,—its bed having shifted. The com- 
mentators assume that an opposition is 
intended between the Crathis in Achaia, 
which had a perennial stream (see the 
next note) and the river in Sybaris, which 
they conceive was dry in the summer. 
This theory involves the necessity of an 
arbitrary alteration of the text, which I 
have endeavoured to show (see next note) 
is not justifiable. 

110 zapd thy inpdy Kpdoriww. Wesse- 
ling proposes to read Kpaé:y, because in 
i, 145 Herodotus, speaking of A®ge in 


Achaia, says, évy rf Kpais rorayds ddvads 
dori, ded rov 6 éy "Irarlg worauds 1d 
ofvoua foxe. There is no question that 
the same river is meant, and that in sub- 
sequent times this was called Crathis. 
But here all the MSS (with the exception 
of 8, which has Kpdorroy) read K, wy, 
and in the other passage they are unani- 
mous in favour of Kpa@y. Assuming 
that passage not to be an addition to the 
text subsequent to the time of Herodotus, 
I should be rather disposed to explain the 
difference between the forms by the change 
which language is y undergoing. 
If at the time of the first settlement of 
Sybaris the word was pronounced Crasthie, 
there would be nothing strange that in 
process of time this should change in the 
one case to Crastis, and in the other to 
Crathis. Herodotus is in this passage 
professedly following a Sybarite tradition, 
which in the other he certainly is not. 

111 drevtum Kpartip. In dedicating 
this temple to Athene, Dorieus, both 
as an Heraclide and as an adventurer, 
would probably have to the cha- 
racteristic of the goddess which makes 
her the guide and protectress of heroes 
upon their adventures, of whom Hera- 
cles is the most complete type. It is 
to be remarked that this is no¢ the form 
which her ritual assumed in Lacedemon, 
where, as in Athens, she was associated 
with Poseidon ;—that is to say, she be- 
longed not to the Dorian, but the Achzan 
cycle of deities. (See this point further 
elucidated in the note on § 72.) 
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avrol Awpiéos tov Odvarov papTripwy péyioroy trovebyrast, Ore 
Tapa Ta pepavrevpéva trovéoy SvepOdpn’ et yap 5% un trapémpnke 
pmbev én’ & Se éorddrn érolee, elre Gv thy ‘Epuxtyny yopny Kat 
éXav xatéoye, odd dy abros te Kal 7 orpare SuepOdpn. of 8 ad 
Kporwvtpras arrobenviot KadrXlyn pev tO “Hdl éEalpera év v9 

79 Kpwrevuyrids trodrd d00évra, (7a gil és éue ere évéuovro ot 
Kaddtew arréyovot,) Ampéi S€ nal tote: Awptiéos atroyovoiwe 
ovdey xalrou ei cuverreddBero ye tod YuBapericod rodépov 
Awpiets, SoPivat dv of 1oMNaTddowa ) Kaddi. rtatra péy vov 
ExadTepos avTaY papTipia atopawovray Kal mapeott bxoTépoicl 

tts TrelOeras alrov, TovToiss Tpoayapéew. Zuverdeov Se Awpei 46 
kat Gddot cuyericrat Sraptintéwv, Geacados cab TaparBdrns Onsmving 


in Sicily, 
wat Keréns xat Evpuréwr of ered te amixovto mravri orddw és the expedi- 


tion is de- 


Thy Zucedinv, awéBavov payn écowbévres id te Powlxwv nad fhe Cartha- 


bl dba poodvos 5é ye Evpudwv tav cuyxricréwv ™ept- —- and 
eyavero Tovrou Tov 1aGeos> avANaBav Se obros Tis oTpaTiAs TOUS Euryleon, 
qmepvyevopévous éaye Muvany riv Xedtvovciwv arrouinv, Kat er: 
baits Zedwvovalovs trol povvdpyou TleOayopew' pera pecomias (or 
82, &s Todroy Kareide, altos Tupavvlds emexelonoe > €ALvOUVTOS, tyrant of 
rar cuouvapynoe xpovov er drbyor ot ydp piv Yerswoveros oon 
érravactavres atréxreway xatapuyovta émi Aws ayopalou Bwpov. 
Suvéotrero S¢ Awpeéi xal ovvarréGave Plrurmos 6 Bovraxidem, 47 
Kpotrwviyrns avip: $s appoodpevos Tidvos tot ZuBaplrew Ovya- Onis 


répa épuye ex Kpérevos: pevabels 52 tod ydpou olyeto mréwy és Who fell 
Kup éx tavrns 5é éppewpevos cuvécieto olxnly Te tpunpel nets, is 


kal oixnty dvipav Sardvn, éov te ’Odvprreoviens Kal xddduoTOs ma ore by 
‘“Edrjvev tov cat éwurov. Sia S¢ 1d éwutod Kdddos évelxaro tans. 
mapa 'Eryerralwy ta ovbelg dddoy ert yap Tod tTddov avTov 

Hpwioy Opvaduevor Ouciyor avrov ikdoxovrar. Awpiedrs pév vv 48 
TpoT@ TowovTm éredevrnce ef Se nvécyero Bacidevopuevos tro aie gan 
Knycopéveos xat kore év Sadpry, (Bacireve dv Aaxedaipovos. * few year, 


and left no 
ov yap Twa qoNNOV \“povoy hpke 6 6 Kvreopévns, GAN arrébave arras male issue. 
Ouyarépa potyny Autrey TH otvopa hw Topyo. 
"Amicvéeras & dv 6’ Apwrrayspns 6 Midsirov tipavvos és riv 49 


113 Tle@ayépew. Some MSS have Mu@aydpew. 
KE 2 


This Cleo- 
menes is 
king of 
Sparta at 
the time of 
the arrival 
of Arista- 
goras, who 
explains his 
views to 
him with 
the aid of 
a chart. 
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Zrdprnv, Knreopéveos Eyovros Tv apyyv’ te SH és rovyous fie, 
as Aaxedaipmovios Neyovet, Exwv yddxeov wivaxa’?® ev To YAS 
amdons weplodes éverétpnto, kal Oddaccd Te Taca Kal Trorapol 
advres' amuxvedpevos Sé és Adyous 6 ‘Apiotaryopns eXeye mpds 
avrov tdde “ KXeopeves, orrovdny pev thy éunv pt Owpaons ris 
évOatra amifios) Ta yap xatnovrad dott rovatra’™, "Idvev 
maidas Sovdous evar avt’ ddevOépwr Svedos nal Gdyos péyioroy 
pev avroics nutv, ere 5¢ trav NoLTOY piv, dom mpoéotare Tis 
*EdAdéos. viv oy, wpds Geay tav “EdAnviwv, prcacGe “Iwvas 
éx Sovdkocuvns, dvdpas éuainovas. evirerews 5 ipiv tadra old re 
yopéew eori'* obre yap ob BdpBapor adxtipol eict, dpets Te TA és 
Toy wodepov és TA péyloTa avyKeTe apeTis mépy Hf TE payn 
attay éotl roinde, Toka Kal aiyun Bpayéa’ avakupidas 82. éyov- 
res '® Epyovrat és tas payas Kal xupBaaclas éml rhow xehadrjor 
orm evmerées yetpwOival eior. gore Sé Kal ayaa roict Thy 
Hretpov éxelvny vepoévorct, Soa ovde Tota. ouvdrracte aAdowwe 
amo xpuvcod apfapévowsr, dpyupos Kat yadxos nal éoOys rrockiin 
Kal trroguyia re xal avdpdtroéa: ta Pupp Bovrdcpuevoe'” abrod ay 
éxyotre. xatolenvrat Se addjAwv éxopevot, ws eyo dodow. ‘Iwvev 
pey Tavoe ode Avéol, oixéovrés te yopny ayabyy Kat ToAvapyupe- 
rato. édytes’” Seucvis be EXeye Tabra és THs ys THY Treplodoy Thy 
édpépero &v TH Tivaxe évretpnuernys “ Avday Se,” éfn Oywv G 








113 ¥yw@v xdAxeoy xivaxa. The nature 
of this tablet is a matter which has been 
frequently referred to by writers upon the 
history of physical philosophy, it being 
generally considered the first recorded 
instance of any attempt to represent to 
the eye the distribution of the several 
parts of the earth’s surface. It is impor- 
tant to observe that Herodotus does not 
speak himself of having seen it, but dis- 
tinctly states that the Lacedsemonians 
related Aristagoras to have had such a 
one at the time of his interview with 
Cleomenes. Under these circumstances 
it is certainly not safe to press the terms 
of the description too closely, and infer 
from it that Aristagoras brought to Sparta 
any thing like what we understand (or 
what even Eratosthenus would have un- 
derstood) by a chart of the known world. 
That certain attempts at this existed in 
the time of Herodotus is plain from what 


he says in iv. 36; but the arbitrary cha- 
racter of the positions laid down in them 
appears from the same passage. 

4 +a yap Karhxoyrd dort roatra, 
‘for the matters which touch us are such 
as aay explain.” See the note 344 on 
i. 97. 

118 ebwerdws 82 iuiy radra old re xw- 
péew éorl, “and easily by you may these 
results be accomplished.”” Compare iii. 
39, xwdyra of éxdpee ebruxéws. 


116 dyatuplas txorvres. See note 239 
on i. 71. 
117 @uug Bovadueyo:. This expression 


is significant of more than BovAdyevor, 
which would simply mean “at your 
option.” But the addition of éGuug, 
‘with strong determination,” implies that 
the Lacedemonians would have to fight 
for these good things Aristagoras pro- 
mised to them. 
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‘Apiorayopns, “ olde éyovra: Ppwyes, of mpos tiv nd", aroAvTrpo- 
Bararrarol te dovres amrdavrwv Tov eye olda nal qodvKapTéTaTos. 
Dpuvyav Sé éyovra: Kammadénaz, tovs jpeis Zuplovs xadéopev 
Tovrotos Oe irpocoupot Kidsxes, xatjKovres em Odraccay tHvde év 
9 15 Kumpos vicos xéeras of trevraxdows tdNavra'” Baciré Tov 
érérevoy fopov érurenevor. Kirixwv 8& tavde éyovras ’Appéviot 
oide, Kal ovrot doves trodkurpoBato. *Appevlov S¢ Marinvoi'’, 
xapny rhvde Eyovres. Eyerat Se rovtey yh Se Kuooin ev rH 8) 
Tapa Torapov tovoe Xodomny xeiyeva eort ta Jovtoa tavra'’, 
&vOa Bacirets te péyas Slarray mrovéerat nat Tay ypnpdrey ot 
Onoavpot évOadra eiat. édovres Se Tavrny thy Tod, Gapadovres 
iin T@ Ack wrovrou tréps épifere. ard TeEpl yey yapns dpa ov 
MOAARS OvVHe OUTW yeNnoTIs, Kal oipwy opLKpaY, ypeov éoTt dpéas 


payas avaBddr«co8as *” 


18 dpbyes, of xpds thy 4a. Gaisford 
prints these words without a stop after 
dptyes, in which case a distinction seems 
to be intended between these Phrygians 
and some others. Perhaps an opposition 
may be intended to the Phrygians which 
came nearer to the coast, and possibly 
even to some kindred races in the Euro- 
pean continent. Se note on vii. 73.) 
But an easier solution of the passage 
seems to be to conceive Aristagoras as 
following the line of the great road which 
ran through Tyanitis. (See note 243 on 
i. 72.) At Cydra (or Cydrara) on this line, a 
column had been erected by Croesus mark- 
ing the confines of Lydia and Phrygia. 
This would no doubt appear on Aristago- 
ras's chart; for at that point the road 
divided, two branches (the one from Caria, 
the other from Sardis) meeting there i: 
continuing through gia (vii. 31). 
Trandlates ae And” ae the Vyelians,} 
proceeded Aristagoras, ‘here join on the 
Phrygianps,—these as you go eastward— 
the greatest flock-masters of all men I 
know, and likewise richest in the products 
of the soil.” 

19 rods queis Luplovs xardouey. StTRA- 
BO (xvi. c. 1, p. 333) says that doth the 
Cappadocians, of re xpos 7G Tatpy xa} 
ol pbs 7G Tidvry, up to his day were 
called White Syrians. Probably the term 
Acvaécupo: was substituted for 2épio: when 
the Greeks became familiar with the in- 
habitants of Assyria, whose complexions 


A Ld 37 > 
mpos te Meconvious éovtas icotranéas, 


would be of a swarthier cast. The wide 
extent of the Cappadocian race explains 
the text. The Pontine Cappadocians are 
conterminous to the Phrygians, the Tau. 
rine Cappadocians to the Cilicians,—for- 
merly not confined to the south side of 
Taurus: see LEAKE, cited in the note 
on i. 72,—and ¢hese Cilicians tothe Arme- | 
nians. (See note 132, below.) 

120 weyraxdoia TdAayra. The particu- 
lars of the Cilician tribute are more fully 
given in iii. 90. 

121 Marinvol. See, for an attempt to 
explain Herodotus’s notions of the site of 
these people, note 681 on i. 202. 

122 gzapd worauby tévde Xodowny xele 
pevd dor: Ta Zotca raira. RENNELL 
(Geography of Herodotus, p. 203) says: 
‘¢ The Choaspes is the only river of Susi- 
ana spoken of by our author, and this 
being s country of rivers, in effect, the 
drain of Media, Elymais, Cossea, &c., and 
formed chiefly from alluvions, it may be 
collected from his silence that the Greeks 
knew little concerning it.” The truer 
hypothesis perhaps is that the author 
derives his information from persons who 
gathered theirs only from travellers or 
from road-books. For the site of Susa 
see note 234 on iv. 83. 

133 dyaBdAAeoOa:. The main difficulty 
in this passage is the use of the middle 
voice instead of the active dvyaSdaAcw. 
But this is certainly not sufficient to jus- 
tify an arbitrary change of the reading of 
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wai Apxddas te wal’ Apyeious: toiat otre ypucod éyopevoy dors 
ovdey obre dpryvpou, ray trépe xal tiva évaryes rpoOupin payopevoy 
amroOuncKxew trapéyov Se rijs ‘Aoins waons apyew evrreréws, dAXo 
Ts aipnoecbe ;” “Apiotayopns pev tadta ereke. Kvrcopévns dé 
dpelBero rotade “& Ecive Midtjove, avaBdddropal rar és tpirnv 
50 Huépny arroxpwéecOar.” Tore pev és tocovroy fracav. rei Te 
| pang Sé 4 xupin tuéon éyivero ris droxpicws nal Hoy és Td ovy- 
ing him an yeluevov, elpero 6 KXeopévns rov Apiotayopny éxockwy tpepéwv 
rad oa ard Oardoons THs ‘Idvewy 6505 ely rapa Bacidéa; 6 5eApicra- 
wards, when ydéons, THAN cow codds cat diaBddrwv éxeivoy ed '™, dv tovT@ 
on learning 
the distance dodAn ypedy ydp pu jr) éyew Td dov BovrAcpevdy ye Drrap- 
of Susa 
from the renras éEayayeiy és riv’Aolyy, Neyer § ay rpidv pnvav pas clvas 
aria Ae Thy avodey 6 S€ vrapmdaas tov éridovroy Oyov Tov 6’ Apurra- 
gat Seats yopns @pynto Aésyesy aepi ris dood, elrre “@ Eeive Mirrjoce, 
ae “™ amadddaoeo éx Sardptns mpd Svivros jrlou- odéva yap Aoyov 
everréa *® Abyers Aaxedaipovioicr, COédwv ahéas ard Oaddcaons 
51 rpuav pnvaev odov ayayetv.” ‘O péev 6% Kreopévns radra eltras, hie 
Aristagoras €> TQ oixia. 6 8é "Apiotayopns AaBov ixernpiny Hie és Tov 
bribe him. Kncopéveos, écei Gav 8 elow Gre ixerevwv, érraxotaas éxéXeve Tov 
Kycopévea arrovéupavtra 76 Trablov mpocearynxee yap &) Te 
Anecdote of KX copévei 1) Ouyarnp, TH ovvoya tv Topye rovro 5é 0 xal podvoy 








all the MSS. dvaBdarcw udxas would 
be equivalent to xlyduvoy dvahdrAAcew pa- 
xouévous,—an expression which would be 
appropriate to the combatants who take 
part in the actual fray. But the nation 
which adopts a policy of this description 
and employs its soldiers in perpetual bat- 
tles, would more properly be said é»a8da- 
AeoOa:, just as a parent would be said 
3ddonerba:, not S:ddorew, if he employed 
a third person to instruct his son. The 
expression dvaBdAAew «lyBuvoy is used by 
ZEscuy us (Theb. 1030) ; and the phrase 
évapplrrey xly8uvoy is well known. 

124 SiaBdrAAwy exeivoy ed, “* mystifying 
him successfully.” See below, § 97, 
wodAods yap olxe elva: ebwerdarrepoy 8:a- 
BdAdAew 4 va, an expression however 
which may perhaps be taken from this 
one, and be by a later hand. (See the 
note on it.) In § 107, ‘loriaios pty 3h 
Adyor ravra 8:éBadAe, “ Histizeus now in 
saying these things was mystifying him.’’ 


The fundamental idea seems to be the 
distraction of a person from the contem- 
plation of the real merits of a case by 
directing his attention to something beside 
the matter. Thus Aristagoras, in this 
case, put Cleomenes on a wrong scent by 
assuming that the real obstacle to success 
in an expedition to Asia would be the 
resisiance of the enemy, not the enormous 
distance to which he would have to be 
followed. Similarly Histieus persuaded 
Darius that the revolt in Ionia arose from 
his own absence. 

123 Adyow everda. It has been proposed 
to change the word evexéa into ebrérea, 
But Adyos everhs is a proposal which 
carries a good omen in the language in 
which it is couched,—and consequently 
‘‘an advantageous proposal.” The habit 
which was universal among the ancients 
of looking in every thing for an augury 
easily explains the transition from one 
sense to the other. 





TERPSICHORE. V. 50—52. $1 


Téxvov eTUyYyave éov éréwpy OKT@ q évvéa Meaciny’ Kyeopevns O€ his daughter 
eye puv éxédeve Ta Bovrcrat, unde erioyely tod wawdiov elvexa. en 
evOaira 6) 6 Apstotayopns adpyero ék Séxa taddyrov irirxveo- 
pevos, ty ot émitedéon Tay édéero: avavetovtos 5é tod Kneopévens, 
mpoéBawe Toict ypnpact trepBdddwv 6 ’Apuotayopyns és of tTrev- 
THKOVTa Te TdAavTa Uirodédexto, Kat Td Tradloy nvddEato: “ mwdrep, 
duadBepées ae 6 Ectvos, Hv pn amrooras lys.” 6 Te 5% Kreopévys, 
yobels tod wradiov tH Tapawéoe tie és Erepov olenua'*, xat 6 
"Aptotayopns atradddooero 1d Trapdray éx Tis Zardprys: ovdé of 
efeyévero emumdéoy Erte onupvat wept Tis avodouv THs mapa Ba- 
olnéa. 

"Eye yap apdl rH 65¢ tavTy abe crabuol re ravrayy eiot 52 
Bacirsiot, xal xaradvoves xdddMoTas'", did oixeopévns Te 4 O09 ipl a 
Graca Kak adodpanéos. Sut pév ye Avdins nat Spvyins orabpot tween Sar- 
telvovres *** elxoal eiot, wapacdyyar 5é téooepes nat évvevixovta Sus. 
kal qpicv. éexdéxeras § cx THs Spvyins 6” Adus rorapss' én’ d 
Tuas Te errevot, TAS SieEeAadoas Taca avayen'™ xai oitrw Stextrepay 
Tov ToTapov, Kal pudaxrijpioy péya én’ air@. SiaBavre Se és tHv 
Kamradoxinv xal tavry topevopévp péypt otpwv trav Kidixlov, 
craOpol Sverv Séovrés eiot Tpinxovra, Tapaca@yyas 5é réoaepes Kal 
éxatov'*+ éqrt 6é toto touvrwy ovpoiwe Si—ds te widas Siekerds, 


136 tte ds Erepow olxnua. The supe- 
riority of Cleomenes to bribery is shown 
not merely by this anecdote, but by some 
others. See iii. 148. 

137 weradtores ndANMoTa. ‘ Excellent 
caravanserais.’”’ The varying distances 
between the several stations might arise 
from the different facilities of obtaining 
water, or other similar causes. It will be 
observed that the average distance between 
the stations in Lydia and Phrygia is con- 
siderably greater than the average in the 
whole journey. Here perhaps the roads 
Were particularly good, and travellers could 
posh on rapidly. 

128 grabpuol relyorres. ‘ A series of sta- 
tions.” Perhaps there was greater regu- 
larity in their distances in this part of the 
route than elsewhere. 

1? exSdneras 8t dx THs Spvylns 5 “AAus 
voraués. That the river spoken of here is 
not the Halys which flows into the Black 
Sea seems to me quite certain. See, for an 
attempt to explain Herodotus’s statements 


concerning the Halys, note 243 on i. 72. 

130 ras SieteAdoa: xaca dydyxn. This 
was the boundary of the Lydian empire, 
to the passage of which the oracle given 
to Croesus referred. It will be observed 
that a barrier appears to have been erected 
on the Lydian side, and a fort upon the 
Cappadocian. The former, a Lydian work, 
probably was intended for the collection 
of transit tolls; the latter doubtless had a 
military purpose, and was probably Per- 
sian. On the Cappadocian side was Cri- 
talla, the frontier town at which the army 
of Xerxes was concentrated when he com- 
menced his expedition against Athens (vii. 
26). Possibly the name Crifalla (as well 
as Archalla, of which LEAKE supposes 
Erclé to be a corruption) is significant ; 
crié containing the root of certa (castra) 
and alla that of Halys. See note 243 on 
i. 72. 

131 SiaBdyri 80 és Thy Kawwadonlny . .. 
tdacepes wal dxaréy. I am altogether 
unable to reconcile this distance with 


32 


wal Su&& dudNaxripia trapapeinveat. 


HERODOTUS 


ravra &é SeFeXdoavre Kat 


Sia. THs Kedsxlns oddv rrocevpévy '* tpeis eiot orabpol, twapacdy- 
yas S€ arevrexaiiena nal fysov. ovpos 6@ Kadsxlns xal rizs 


any probable route through Cappadocia. 
Srraso, describing the course which in 
his time appears to have been universally 
taken from Ephesus towards the interior 
of Asia, gives the following distances from 
Carura, which he places on the frontier 
between Phrygia and Caria :— 

STADES 


To Holmi, which was regarded as 
the beginning of Phrygia Paro- 
reus (through Laodicea on the 
Lycus, Apamea, and Metropolis) 

Thence to Tyrieum, the frontier 
of Lycaonia . 


Thence to Coropassus (which is 
stillin Lycaonia) . . .. . 840 
Thence to Garsaiira (a village of 
Cappadocia). . . . . . - 120 
Thence to Mazaca - « - 680 
Thence to Tomisum (considered as 
the frontier of Cappadocia) . 1440 


From Tomisum to Samosata, which 
was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the bridge or ferry over 
the Euphrates (Zeiypa) . . . 450 

The first part of this route is the same 

with that taken by Xerxes in his expe- 

dition, and the presumption would be that 
the latter part also was. But Herodotus 
is clear in making the Halys the boun- 

dary of Cappadocia (both here and in vii. 

26), and in calling the frontier town of 

Cappadocia Crifaila, and not Garsaiira. 

It seems therefore certain that there must 

have been a divergence some where near 

Holmi. But if so, this could not (I 

conceive) have been to the north, but 

must have been to the south of the route 
laid down by Strabo above. That there 
was such a road running through the 
central plains of Lycaonia and Tyanitis 
is quite certain. It was by it that the 
younger Cyrus invaded Asia (XENOPHON, 

Anab. i. 2, seqq.). See also note 243 on 

i. 73. But if this road be the one intended 

in the text, it would not have conducted to 

the banks of the Halys, but by way of 

Dana (Tyana) to the Cilician Gates. Nei- 

ther would it have conducted through 

Cilicia to Armenia, or any where near it. 
In such a state of confusion it is rash to 

offer any conjectural explanation as more 

than a mere temporary stop-gap. It is 
quite plain that the views of the author 


are altogether indistinct; and probably the 
numbers he sets down are taken from 
some current itinerary. If however we 
suppose that in such a one all the main 
routes lying within Cappadocia were set 
down, the one described by Strabo,—the 
one from Critalia (of which see note 243 
on i, 72) to the Cilician Gates,—and also a 
third by which Tyana was certainly in 
later times united to Mazaca, the aggre- 
gate length of these will not be very far 





off the numbers given in the text. We 
shall have 

STADES 

From Garsaiira to Mazaca . . . 680 

From Mazaca to Tomisum . - 1440 
From Mazaca to Critalla, and from 
thence to the Cilician Gates (say 

sixdays). ...... . 1050 

3170 


Strabo elsewhere (xii. c. 2, p. 11) gives 
the distance from Mazaca to the Cilician 
Gates through Tyana as six days’ jour- 
ney; and as Critalla, if near Erclé (see 
the last note), must have been in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tyana, the 
route will have been nearly the same. 
The southernmost half being very steep, 
it seems reasonable to take for the whole . 
distance from Mazaca 175 stades (the 
mean between 150 and 200) as the day’s 
journey. 

The sum of 104 parasangs converted 
into stades, at the rate of 30 to the para- 
sang, will come so near to 3170,—being 
in fact 3120,—as to be in substantial 
agreement with it. The statement in 
the text will, on this hypothesis, have 
arisen from the aggregate of the branch 
roads contained in a given district being 
mistaken for the direct road through it, 
—an analogous error to that which seems 
to have been committed in the pedigree 
of Xerxes. See Excursus on iii. 74, 
p- 427, 428. 

182 31a ris KeAuclys 63d» xoreupdévy. 
The Cilicia here spoken of cannot be the 
maritime province, but is probably the 
portion of Mount Taurus over which, 
from Tomisum to Samosata, was a dis- 
tance of 450 stades. (Srraso, xiv. c. 2, 
p. 212.) 
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"Appevlys éott trotapss vnvowrépytos, TO otvopa Eidpirns év Se 
TH Appeviy crabpol pév eiot Katayuryéwy Tevrexaidexa, Tapacdy- 
yas 8¢ 8E nat trevrixovta Kal yuo’ Kad duNaxriptov év avrroics 
motapot dé vnvovrépyrot Téccepes Sid Tavrns péovet, TOs Taca 
avayxn SvarropOpeboal dare mpares yey Tiypis pera 8é, Sedrepds 
TE Kai TpiTos muTds olvopatopevos, OVK @uTos ' éwy TroTapos Ovde 
éx Tov avrov péwy (6 pév yap mporepos avtav KatadreyOels eF 
“Appevioy péet, 6 S otepov, éx Maruvar) 6 8 réraptos tov 
ToTapov ovvoya eyes I'vvdns '™, tov Kipos dédaBé core és 
dupuyas éfjKxovra xal tpunxocias. é« &é tavrys tijs "Appevins 
éaBaddovts és tHv Marunviy yn, craOpol eiot réocepes'*. bx 
5é ravrns és thy Kicolny yopny peraBalvovri, &vdexa orabyol, 
mapacayyat 5é Svo Kal reacepdxovta Kal Husod éore er) trorapov 
Xodonny, dovra nat tovrov vnvowrépnroy. én’ & Yovoa od 
WeTOMoTaL. ovToL ob TravTes oTAOpOol eiot Evdexa Kal éExarov ™’. 
Katayoyai pév vuv ora0uay tocadrai eice &x Yapdlwv és Yodoa 
avaBaivoyvtt. Ei &é op6as peyérpntas % 650s 7 Bacidntn totce 
mapacayynst, Kal 6 Tapacdyyns Sivatas tpinxovra orddia™*, 
@otrep ouros ye Suvatat Taira, é« Zapdlov ordbdia date és ta 
Baoirnia Ta Mepvovia xarcopeva trevraxdota Kal tpicyina nat 
pupla, Trapacayyéwv covTwy TevTnKovTa Kal TeTpaKociwy *** trey 


133 @urAarhptoy éy abroiot. This can Barre, in a paper in. the Mémoires de 


hardly mean a single fort some where or 
other in the course of the fifteen days’ 
journey. I should rather take it as a 
small military post at each station,—per- 
haps a necessary precaution to secure the 
safety of travellers from the predatory 
tribes inhabiting the neighbourhood. For 
the sense of ynvoiwépnros see note 639 on 
i. 189. 

1% Surds ovvopa(duevos obx Gutds edy. 
So Gaisford prints without any notice of 
MS variation. But in ii. 79 there is an 
equal unanimity for @vrds, without the 
aspirate. 

133 Tévdns. This river is, according to 
RENNELL, to be looked for in the Diyeleh, 
which falls into the Tigris between Bagh- 
dad and Modain (the ancient Ctesiphon). 
See note 636 on i. 189. 

136 réccepes. Bekker supposes a lacuna 
here, which, if supplied, might bring the 
text of the Itinerary into conformity with 
the calculation in § 53. And De La 


VOL. II. 


? Académie des Inscriptions, vol. viii., 
does not hesitate to supply the words xa) 
tpthxovta, mapacdyya: bt éxrd Kal rprh- 
xovra kal éxardy, purely from conjecture 
for this purpose. He also considers that 
the name Maftiene is significant, and was 
applied by the Persians to any large tract 
of country bounded on the one side by a 
river and the other by mountains. But 
there seems no ground for this bold con- 
jecture, except the use he makes of it in 
reconciling with one another the various 
passages in which Matiene is mentioned, 
and avoiding the alternative of setting 
down the geographical views of the au- 
thor as obscure and incorrect. 

187 éySexa xa éxardy. The number of 
stations which are given in the MSS as 
they exist amounts only to eighty-one. 
See the last note. 

138 «at 6 xapacdyyns Sbvarat TprhKorra. 
orddia. See note on vi. 42. 

139 wapagayyéow édyTay wEYTHKOVTA 


F 


53 


54 


55 
Resumption 
of the his- 


assassina- 
tion of Hip- 
archus. 
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34 HERODOTUS 


vnxovra Se nat éxariv orddia én’ tyéon éxdorn SieFoic."’, 
dvarotpotvras Hpyépat arapti evver)jxovra. Otro te Mirnolp 
"Aptotayspn, elravrt mpos Knreouévea tov Aaxedatponov elvat 
TpLOY pnvav thy dyodoy tiv Tapa Bactdéa, dpOes elpyro. ei Sé 
Tis Td atpextorepoy Tovrow eri Sifyrat, éyo Kal Todro onpavéo* 
Tiv yap e ’Edécou és Yapdis dddv Sei mpocdoyloacbar tatrn. 
kat SH rAéyw oradlovs elvas tovs mdvras ard Badrdoons Tijs 
‘EdrAquahs péyps Zovcay, (rodto yap Meuvovvov doru wadéerat,) 
recoepdxovra kad Terpaxioytnrious Kat puplous ot yap é£ "Edécou 
és Sdpdis elo reacepdxovra kal wevraxocws ordbwr Kab obrw 
tpiot Hueonas pnniveras % tplunvos 680s. 

’ Atrexavvbpmevos 5 6 "Aptorayopns é« Tis Rardprns, Hie és Tas 
"AGrjvas" yevonévas tupdvvev be eev0épas: érred “Itrrapyov 
rov Ilevrtotparov, ‘Irrriew 8 rob rupdvvov aderpedv, dvra dypuw 
évurrviov T@ éwvrod wdbei evapyertdrny, xrelvovet ‘Apioroyelroy 
xat “Appodios, yevos dovres ra avéxabev Tepupaio.'’, pera tadra 
érupavvevovro "AOnvatos én érea réacepa ovdéev Hocov, d\rAA Kal 
padrov "8, fh arpd rob. “H py vv Weis rod ‘Immrdpyov évurrviou 
qv toe ev rh mpotépyn vuxrt rdv Tlava0nvalwy éddxee 6 “Irr- 
mapyos dvipa oi émiordvta péyav Kal evedéa aiviccecbar Tdbe 


Ta STrEa' 


nal terpaxoolw». The number of para- 
sangs given by the text is only 313; but 
for the route which passes through Matiene 
it is to be observed, that although the 
author gives the number of stations, he 
does not give the measured distance cor- 
responding. See note 136. 

140 weyrhxorvta Bt Kal éxardy orddia 
ex? judpn éxdory Bieotcr. Herodotus 
elsewhere reckons 200 stadia as a day’s 
journey (iv. 101). It seems not impos- 
sible that in this passage he proceeds on 
the supposition of a large body—such as 
an army—being moved ; and in the other 
on that ofa small company. And it ought 
not to be forgotten that the variation of 
climate and ground in the two regions of 
which he is speaking would cause consi- 
derable difference in the space travelled 
over between sunrise and sunset. A cara- 
van would doubtless travel slower even 
than an army, passing only from station 
to station. The average length of the 
interval between these for the whole 
journey will be 4:15 parasangs, nearly. 


vas. The account of 


141 Hie és ras ’A 
ings is resumed c. 97, 


Aristagoras’s p 
below. 

142 Tedupaio.. The deme Gephyra is 
placed by Leaxe at the crossing of the 
river Cephisus, by the road which led to 
Eleusis. (Demi of Altica, ii. p. 142.) 

143 obSty Focoy, &AAd Kal paGAAov. 
THucypIpEs (vi. 55) describes the ex- 
tremely temperate proceedings of the 
Pisistratids before the assassination of 
Hipparchus; but says that afterwards 
Hippias 3:A pdéfou Hon padrdAoy dy ray 
Te woAtreyv woddAods Exreive kal mpbs ra 
tio Gua Siecxoweiro (§ 59). And the 
author of the Platonic dialogue Hippar- _ 
chus goes even farther in preising the 
early days of the dynasty : od (sc. ‘Immdp- 
xov) dro8avdyros rpla Ern erupayvebOn- 
cay ‘A@nvato: tbrd rot a8eAgov abrod 
‘Iwmlov’ nal adyray by Trav wadaidyv 
Hxovoas Sr: tradra pdvoy rh Ern rupayvis 
éyévero ey ’AGhvas, roy 8 BAAov xpdvoy 
eyybs tT: ECcoy "Abnvain: Sorep ex) Kpdvou 
BactAeborros (§ 4). 





TERPSICHORE. V. 54—58. 


TARO: Adey ErAnra wabdey terAndri Oupg 
ovtels drOperay a5ixarv ticw ox dworice. 


tavra oe, a> ipuépn éyéveto Tdyiota, pavepos fv inreptBénevos 
ovetpotrodotay peta Se, dtrevirdpevoy Ti fw, Grewrre Thy Tropmny 
év rH 89 TedeuTa. 

Oi & Tedupaio, rav joay ot dovées of ‘Inrirdpyev, es pev 57 
avtol deyoust, éyeyaveray €£ ‘Eperpins riw dpyjy ds 88 dy ae Cee 
avarruvOauopevos eipicxa, Roav Dolvixes tov atv Kdduq atixo- ni cen . 


pevov Dowlewy és yhv thy viv Bowrlnv careopévnv olxeov 8 Tis roxcrien 


xepns TavTns atroNaxovres THY Tavaypixny potpay évOedrey §é bourhood of 
4 lA e 3 3 e “ Tanagra, 

Kadpelwv mporepov eEavactavrwy im’ *Apyelwv, ot Tepupaior 

otro: Sevrepa vd Bowrav éeEavaordvres "* érpdmovto én’ 

"Abnvéav "AOnvaio: 5é ogeas emt prroict édéEavto chéwv abrav 

elvas Todas, ToNAaY Téwv Kad ovx aktarny}tov énvratavres 


EpyesOa. Oi Sé Dolvnes ovros of civ Kddum drixdpevor, tov 68 


hoav oi Tedupator, dra Te Tord oixjoavres Tavrny THY “@ony ate 
éorpyaryov Siackddua és tovs “EdAnvas, wal &) wal ypdppara, ame with 
ovx éoyra tpl “Edna, os cuol Soxéeur mpara pev, Toto. xaj troduced | 
Gravres xptwvrat Polvixes: wera dé, ypovou mpoBalvovros, &ua rij letters. on 
goviy petéBadov xal tov puOpov tov ypaupdtwv. reptolxeov Sé domes: 
odeas TA TOMA THY YwpwY TOUTOY Tév xpovoy “EAAjvaV “Iaves general 

A t a A P , ag Surrounded 
ot trapadaBovres Sibayj mapa tov Powixkwy ta ypdupata'*, with an 
petappvOpicavrés ohewv orlbya éxpéwvTo: xpewpevar be épaticay, palation 
@omep Kat Td Sleavov edepe ecayayovrav Powlewv és thy ‘EX- 

Adda, Dowrxnia xexdjocOas Kal tas BuBdous SipOépas xadéovor 


amo Tov TaXaod ot “Iwves “*, Fre Kore ev crave BUBMwv éxpéwvra 


M44 ind Bousray ttavacrdytes. See Hi (having the force of 4 or xm), ©, A, M, 


§ 6), below. 

165 waph ray Sowlxey ra ypdupara. 
The fandamental Semitic alphabet is sup- 
posed to have consisted of only sixteen 
letters ; and it is stated by Purny (N. H. 
vii. 56) that the first Hellenic alphabet con- 
tained no more. Dr. Dona.pson (New 
Cratylus, book i. chap. 5) gives the follow- 
ing scheme of what he conceives to have 
been the original arrangement of the two. 

A, B, I, A, E (having the force pos- 
sessed by é in later times), F (the digamzma, 
or Bay, a trace of which remained in the 
symbol s, used to denote the numeral 6), 


N, , O, II, 9 (the soppa or primitive «), 
T. To these severally correspond the 
Hebrew Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth, He, 
Vau, Cheth, Teth, Lamed, Mem, Nun, 
Samech, Ain, Pe, Koph, Tau. 

146 xa) ras BUBAous Bupbépas Karéover 
aed Tov wadaiou of “Iwyves. This remark 
has no bearing upon the assertion that the 
Ionians were the people who learnt the 
use of letters from the Phoenicians. And 
moreover if any Ionians were so accustomed 
to writing on parchment, as to give the 
name 3{pGepa: to all books with which they 
afterwards became ecquainted, it would 


F2 


59 
Tripods in 
the temple 
of the Jsme- 
nian Apollo 
at Thebes 
said to be 
inscribed 
with Phe- 
nician cha- 
racters. 
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36 HERODOTUS 


SihOépyor aiyénal re xai diénov Ere S2 wal 16 war’ éue Troddol Trav 
BapBdpwv és rovavras SipOépas ypadovor. “Idov dé xai avros 
Kadpunia ypappara év te ip@ tod ‘ArrodXwvos Tod ‘Iopnvlou™" év 
O7Bnot trHot Bowtay émi rpirocl tist'* éyxexoNappéva, TA 
Tora opuoia éovra roict "Iwvucciow 6 pev $7 els trav TpiTrodev 
erriypappa exer 

"Augitptoy yp dvdOnxe véwy dxrd TnreBodey. 
Taira HAKlnv etn dy xara Aaiov rév AaBdaxov rod IToAvdmpov 
tov Kddpouv. “Erepos 8é tplrous [év éEapérpe rove ] réyee 

Exaios rvypaxéwy pe éxnBéaw *ArsAAwM 

vuchoas dyéOnxe rely wepixadrAts Kyarpa. 
Satos § Ap etn 6 ‘Imrrroxowvros, ei &) otros x’ éotl 6 dvabels xat 
pe) Gros THUTO ovvoma eywy TO “‘ImroKowvtos, NALKinv Kata 
Oiirovv tov Aatov. Tpiros 5é rpirrovs réyet, Kat odtos ey 


éFapérpy 1° 


AacSduas tplxod’ abtrdy donde *ArddAAwyt 
pouvapxéwy dydOnxe rety wepuxadAts HyaApua, 


"Em rovrou 8) tod Aacddpavtos tod "Ereoxdéos pouvapyéovros 
éEavioréatas Kabdyetot ir’ ’Apyelwy, nal tpétrovras és tovs 'Eryyé- 
Neas: of Se Tedhupaio: trronerpOévres, totepov wird Bowrtav 
avaywptovar és "AOnvas: xai od ipa éoti ev’ AOnvnc. Bpvpéva, 
Tay ovdey péta Totat Nowtroiot AOnvaioict, GdNa TE KeYwplopéva 











be the Ionians not of Europe, but of Asia, 
whose preparation of the material contri- 
buted so much in after times to the library 
of Attalus. The remark seems to come 
from a person very familiar with Egypt, 
and accordingly mentioning the Egyptian 
BéBAc: without any special necessity. See 
note 474 on i. 140. 

147 trop ’AwdAAwvos Tov "Iounvlov. The 
connexion of Thebes with Phoenicia, or at 
least with merchants engaged in Phoeni- 
cian trade, appears from the material of 
which the Apollo statue here was formed. 
it was made of cedar wood, and in that 
respect alone differed from the statue at 
Branchide, which was of brass. Both 
were said to be the work of Canachus. 
(Pausanias, ix. 10. 2.) An oriental 
element in the ritual may be also gathered 
from the fact of Mardonius sending to 
consult the oracle (viii. 134) and Croesus 


making offerings there (i. 52. 92). 

148 ex) trplxocl rit. The conjecture 
of Dobree, rpfo: for riot, is a plausible 
one, and is adopted by Bekker. 

149 [éy étanérpy tévy]. These words 
appear to me to be a marginal annotation 
derived from i. 47, suggested by the word 
Aéyer, but made by some reader who 
failed to remark that the word révos was 
inapplicable to written language. 
note 145 oni. 47. 

150 xa) obros dv éfayérpy. I very much 
question the genuineness of these words, 
and suspect that they crept into the text 
from a marginal annotation made at the 
same time with the one noticed in the 
last section. But as they do not violate 
the usages of language, I have not enclosed 
them between brackets as decidedly an 
interpolation. 
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Tov GdAwy ipwv Kat 8) Kal "Ayattins Anpynrpos ipov te Kar 
rif oryea. ae 

‘H péev &) Bus rod ‘Iarmadpyou evutrvlov, xad of Tedupaio: 80ev 62 
éyeyovecav, TOY Roav oi ‘Immdpyou dorées, dripyntai pou Set 58 The Ale 
mpos Tovroios rs avadaBeiv Tov Kat apyas hia NéEwv Noyov, as cbtin influ- 
Tupavvev éhevbepbOncav "ABnvaios, ‘Imilew tupavvetovros cat the el 
eumuxpawopévov ** *A@nvaioct Sia tov ‘Immdpyouv Odvarop, 
"Adxpamvidar, yévos éovres AOnvaios, xa deiryovres Tevovotpa- 
tidas, rei Te oft Gua Toict Gddowws "AOnvalwv dvydot sreipw- 
pévoiot Kara Td ixxupov ob mpoeya@pee KATOSOS, GANA TpocérrraLoy 
Heyahos Tetpmpevot nariévat te Kat édevbepodv tas *AOnjvas, 
Aeunpudpiov ro uméep TIatovins tetryloavres'* evOaira oi ’Ad- 
Kpawmvidar nav émrt toto. Ileciotparidnot pryavepevot, wap’ 
"Apudixrvovess tov vnov picOodvras tiv ev Aeddoict, Tov viv 
éovra téte Be otKw, robroy eEotxodophoas + ola d¢ ypnudtov ed 





15} "Ayatins Ahuntpos ipdy re wal Bpyia. 
This surname of Demeter came to be de- 
rived not from Achaia, but from &xos. She 
was “the mourning mother,”’ whose daugh- 
ter had been carried off by Hades, and who 
sorrowed in anger for her loss. PLuTARCH 
speaks of a ritual to her in Boeotia, which 
he compares with the Thesmophoria at 
Athens, where the women sat on the 
ground fasting. "Ewax6% thy éoprhy éxel- 
my dvond(ovar, &s Bid Thy rijs xdpns 
xdbodoy dy Eye: tis Afpntpos ovens. 
The month (corresponding to the Athyr 
of the Egyptians) in which this ceremony 
was performed was called by the Beeotians 
Aaudrpwos, from the goddess. (De Iside 
et Osiride, § 69.) To this anguish of the 
goddess allusion is probably made in an 





_ obscure of the Homeric Hymn 
(vy. 483—6) : 
erdppader Bpyia Kara, 
cepa, rd obuws tori wapetiuev, obre 
wvéc8a: 


obr’ dydew péya ydp Ti Oedy Exos 
laxdve: abdhy. 


In this relation of Demeter she had a close 
affinity with Krinys. 

52 dumixpavonévov. See note 143, 
above. 

3 Aenb8piov 7d bxtp Masovins rex{- 
Gayres. Leake places the site of the 
deme Tuovl8a: about three-quarters of a 
mile from the modern village of Menidhi, 


which name he considers a corruption of 
the ancient one. There are some ancient 
remains about sixty stades from the Achar- 
nian gate of Athens; and about three or 
four miles to the north of these stands, *‘ at 
the upper end of a long acclivity,” a small 
monastery of St. Nicholas, which Leake 
regards as being on the site of the ancient 
Lipsydrium (although there are no vestiges 
of antiquity there). The object of the 
Alcmeeonide in this éx:re:xiouds was to 
command the road which passed up the 
plain of Athens, and by which the com- 
munication with Oropus was carried on. 
Decelea was occupied by the Lacedsemo- 
nians during the Peloponnesian war for 
the same purpose, and with great effect ; 
and Decelea is in Leake’s map only about 
three or four miles from Lipsydrium, yet 
farther northward. The walls of Decelea 
however remain, and Dopwe. gives a 
drawing of them. Perhaps the Alemseo- 
nids were baffled at the very beginning of 
their building; and this seems almost 
implied in the way Herodotus tells the 
story. 

134 rovroy éfoiuoSonzjoa. The fund 
for repairing this temple was mainly raised 
by subscription. See wbat Herodotus re- 
lates (ii. 180) of the munificence of Amasis 
and of the Egyptian Greeks. The con- 
duct of the Alcmzonids on the occasion 
of rebuilding it made them, according to 
Pinpar (Pyth. vii. 10), the theme of 


63 


and bribe 
the priestess 
to deceive 
the Spartans 
into expel- 
ling the 
Pisistratids. 


The first 
expedition 
for the pur- 
pose fails. 


38 HERODOTUS 


Haovres '** wad dovres avdpes Soxtpor avéxcabey"™® eri, roy Te vnov 
éFepyacayro Tob trapadebypatos KadMov, Ta Te GANA Kal ovyKel- 
pévou ods rwplvov Aifou rokew tov vydy, Tlapiov ta Eurpocbev 
avrov éEerroincav. ‘Ds dv 5) of "AOnvaios' Néyouct, oboe ot 
dvdpes ey Aerator xarnpevor avéreBov tiv IIv0inv ypnmact, 
Sews ENovey Yrraprupréov avdpes elre Bly ororp elre Snmocig 
Kpnoopevar, mpopépew opt tas "AOnvas edevOepodv. Aaxedac- 
povsce St, Bs ode alel TwiTo mpopavroy éyéveto, Téptrovet 
"Ayyipomoy tov "Aorépos, covra tav aotav avdpa Séxmov, ovy 
otpate é€eXovta Ilevwcvrtparibas é& "AOnvéwy, Suws wal Eewvious 
og: dovras Ta pddoTa: TA yap TOU Deod wpeaBvTepa érrolebvro 7 
Ta TOY avdpav wéwrovet Sé TovTOVs Kata Badaccay wroloict. 
6 pev 5) wpacyey és Dadnpov, Thy otpatuy aréByoe ot Se 
Ilaovrrparas mporvvOavopevot taita, érexadéovro ex OGeo- 
%. érerroimTo yap ot cuppayin Wpos avrovs 
Geacanroi Sé ode Seopévotot arréreprpay, xown youn Kpewpevor, 
xiriny re lrmov Kal tov Baciiéa tov odétepoy Kwénv, advdpa 
Kowatov"* rovs éret te Exyov cuppayous ot Ieacurrparidas, 


caring émtxovpiny 


admiration in every Greek city. Itis not and mythical period of the pedigrees. 








wonderful if at the same time (as the 
Scholiast says) the Pisistratids were ac- 
cused of having burnt it! See a parallel 
piece of scandal, below, vi. 115. 

155 yonudtay «bd fxovres. Herodotus 
(vi. 125, segg.) gives an account of the 
rapid rise of the family, first by the wealth 
which Alcmzeon obtained from Croesus, 
and secondly by the marriage of his son 
Megacles to Agariste, the daughter and 
heiress of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. 
This Megacles was the rival of Pisistratus. 

136 dyéxadey, “far back.” This word 
is used by Herodotus with reference to 
things separated by a long interval from 
the ordinary transactions of the time at 
which he is writing. He says of these 
same Alcmeeonids (vi. 125), Foay nev xal 
7a dvéxabey Aauxpol ey riot "AOhypor 
ded 3t "AAKpualwvos nal abris MeyaxAéos 
éyévovro xal xdpra Aauxpot. Of Miltiades: 
Td py dyéxabey dx Aiaxod Te xal Alylyns 
yeyovws, Ta 8t vedrepa ’AOnvaios (vi. 35). 


Of Megistias the Acarnanian: Aeyduevoy 
elva: ra dydxabery dxd MeAdurodos oes 
221). Of the Pisistratids: éévres dvéxa- 


Gey WdAsol re xal NnAcida: (v. 65). In 
all these cases the word points to the early 


There is a somewhat analogous use of the 
word (iv. 57) applied to the fountains of 
the Tanais: ts féec ra dvéxaber dx 
Aluyns peydans dpusdmevos, exBiSor St 
ds péleo Eri Alurny Kadrconévny Maire. 
See below, note on § 66, Ad Kaplg. 

157 ‘Os dy 3h of A@nvaio. Schweighiu- 
ser considers that AaxeSaudyco: is the true 
reading here. But there is no reason to 
suppose that either here or below (§ 90) 
the author is following a Lacedemonian 
authority. On the contrary, in the latter 
passage, where the same statement is 
made, it seems highly probable that he is ~ 
adopting the account of a person attached 
to one of the temples on the acropolis of 
Athens. 

158 de @ercarlns érixouplny. See note 
on vii. 6, below. 

189 By8pa Koviaioy. These words occa- 
sion some difficulty, as the only known 
town of the name of Conium is said to 
have been in Phrygia. Another reading, 
Tovvaioy (from Tévvo:, a town in the 
mountain pass on the northern bank of 
the Peneus, by which Xerxes entered 
Thessaly from Macedonia), has been pro- 
posed, with much plausibility. 





Ls. ee ee ee ee a. 


TERPSICHORE. V. 63—65. 
eunyavéaro™* roidde Kelpayres raw Sadnpéwv 1d medlov, cal 


irrdowsov twoujcavres TovToy Top Yapor, éwixay TH oTparoTrédy 
viv iwmor éwrecovea Se SiépOeupe GdXovs Te TroANOUSs TOY Aaxe- 
Sacpoviow nai Sy Kat rov "Ayytporsov, rods 82 rrepvyevopévous 
avrov és Tas véas xatéptav. 6 pey S) wpares oTodos x Aaxe- 
Saipovos obra amjkrAagke wal’ Ayyiponrlov eiot tapal ris Arrixis 
"Arorrenqot, ayyod tod ‘Hpaxkytou rot ev Kuvocdpyei*. Mera 
dé, Aaxedaipovios pil orddov oreidavres amérepray énl rds 
*AOnvas, etparyyoy Tis oTpatiis atrodéEavres Bacihéa Kreopévea 
Tov Avatavipidew, ovxétt xata Oddaccay otetNavTes GANA KaT 
qpiretpov. toras de ésBadovor és Thy Artinny yopny Tay Oeo- 
carav lirmos mpwrn mpocéuite, Kat od pera TroND érpdtrero’ Kal 
ogewv érecov imrép teccepdxovra avdpas, of Se trepryevopmevos 
amahrdocovro ws elyov iBis éri Oecoarlns. Knreopdyns 82 
amixopevos és TO dotu aya "AOnvaiwy totos BovAropévotct elvas 
érevPépoict, errodsopKee Tos Tupayvous atrepypévous ev r~e ITe- 
Aaoyin@ [retyei'}. Kat ovdéy re wavras dv é&etNov tovs FHetot- 
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16° eunyavéaro. This exceedingly ano- 
malous form has the sanction of all the 
MSS ; but, if it be genuine, it implies a 
present tense pyxdvouai, of which there 
is no trace whatever. The present tense 
used by Herodotus is unxavéopas. 

® rou éy Kuvocdpyei. Cynoearges was 
@ spot very near the walls of Athens, 
where was a gymnasium and a temple of 
Heracles. Each of these was in later 
times itself called Cynosarges; but Hero- 
dotus (both here and in vi. 116) makes a 
distinction between the Heracleum and 
the district in which it stood. Leaxke 
fixes its site ‘“‘at the foot of the 8.z. ex- 
tremity of Lycabettus, near the point 
where the arch of the aqueduct of Hadrian 
and Antoninus formerly stood.” This 
would be nearly ».z. by &. of the Acro- 
polis. He describes the spot as itself in 
the valley of the Ilissus, but close by 
rising ground from which a distant view 
of the road of Phalerum might be ob- 
tained. This rendered it an excellent 
position for the army after the battle of 
Marathon, when the Persian fleet, sailing 
round Sunium, menaced Athens. 

It is not easy to understand the mili- 
tary movements as described in the text. 
The Lacedeemonian force, when arrived 
at Alopecse, would be clear of the Phale- 


rian plain, and indeed would have passed 
the city of Athens, from which Alopece 
was about eleven or twelve stades distant. 
If the defeat took place there, the Thessa- 
lian cavalry occupying the Phalerian plain 
would cut off the communication with 
their ships. The most natural course 
would then seem to have been to retreat 
upon Lipsydrium, if held by the Alc- 
meeonidse; and the march to Alopece, 
passing Athens by, seems to indicate an 
original intention of forming a junc- 
tion with these. But if the fortifying of 
Lipsydriam was frustrated at the very 
beginning, and the appeal to the Delphic 
oracle did not take place till after the 
failure and the subsequent rebuilding of 
the temple at Delphi, this motive could 
not exist. Perhape the object of the 
Lacedtemonians was to bring the Pisistra- 
tide to terms by destroying the crops in 
the plain of Athens; but this supposition, 
although it explains the position of the 
Lacedeemonians Nn.&. of Athens, does not 
remove the difficulty of the expression : 
Tovs wepryevouévous és Tas vdas cat ép- 
tay, which is applicable to the case of an 
army driven back by an opposing enemy, 
not to one ertricating itself by breaking 
through an intercepting force. 

161 dy wg MeAaoyug [relxet]. The 
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The second 
under Cleo- 
menes suc- 

ceeds. 





The Pisi- 
atratids re- 
tire to Si- 
geum. 
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otparidas of Aaxedatpovioe obte yap érédpny 


HERODOTUS 


163 Srevoeoy Trotjoa- 


o6at, of te Tlecovrtparidat olrocot Kal rrototet ed Tapecxevddaro- 
monopKnoavtTés Te dv Hyépas Gdbyas, atraddacoorto és Tiy Zadp- 
thy viv 8¢ cuvtuyln roto pev cant éreyéveto, toict 8é 4 avr) 
airn ctppayos trextibépevae yap Ew ris yopns of waides Tay 
Tleovrrparidéwv fiwoay tovto Sé ws éyévero, TavTa auT@V Ta 


wpiypaTa cuveretdpaxro’ taptotnaay Oe él puaO@ Tota Téxvotce 


éz’ olaw éBovAovro ot AOnvaiot, aorte ev TévTE Nuépynat Exywpioas 


éx tis ’Arriuchs'® pera 828, eEeywopnoay és Ziyewv 1d emi To 


word refxei has the support of all the 
MSS, and is given as genuine by Gaisford ; 
but I am inclined to think it an interpola- 
tion. In the time of Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides rd TleAao~yixdy was used simply to 
denote the ancient fortification (attributed 
in the local traditions to the Pelasgians) 
which defended the acropolis of Athens at 
the N.w. extremity, by which alone the hill 
was accessible. They were related to have 
built a wall round the whole acropolis 
(vi. 137); but the steep character of the 
rock rendered any thing of the nature of 
a fortification unnecessary except at the 
N.w. angle. The Pelasgicum (i.e. the 
fortress) was entirely destroyed by the 
Persians when they obtained possession 
of Athens, and never rebuilt. <A curse 
was laid upon it, and an oracle declared, 
Td TleAaoyixdy apydy Buewoy (THucyD. 
ii. 17)}—doubtless from the circumstance 
that it had served as a stronghold to the 
Pisistratids. The Propylea built by Peri- 
cles just before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war supplied its place as a key 
of the approach to the acropolis; and it 
remained a mere ruin (inhabited during 
the Peloponnesian war by the poorer citi- 
zens from the country under the pressure 
of necessity). While it was a fortress it 
was, according to LEAKE’s view (Demi 
of Athens, i. p. 311, seqq.), a series 
of enclosures with winding approaches, 
constructed on the principle of obliging 
an assailing force to expose their right or 
unshielded side to the defenders. He 
imagines the epithet é¢y:edwuAoy to refer 
to the openings in these enclosures. 

But after the battle of Eurymedon the 
wealth acquired by the Persian spoils 
enabled the Athenians to build up the 
south side of the acropolis with a wall 
(PLurarca, Cimon, § 13); and it is 
natural to suppose that the northern side 
was also repaired at thesametime. Leake 


says that ‘‘in fact the substruction of the 
northern wing of the Propylza has some 
appearance of being a part of the old 
Pelasgic wall; for its direction being more 
westerly than that of the wall which 
stands upon it, we may infer that it 
belonged to a different and more ancient 
system of works.” In after times when 
the different parts of the works were com- 
pared with one another, it would be natu- 
ral to call the one portion 7d TleAao-yixdy 
Teixos and the other 1d Kizdmoy (or 7d 
yétiov) retxos; but this would be in an 
antiquarian sense, and would not defend 
the use of the expression by Herodotus or 
Thucydides. In this manner the notices of 
Critopemvus (Fragm. 22), of PAUSANIAS 
(i. 28. 3), and of Myrsitus (ap. Diog. 
Halicarn. Antigg. i. 28) may be explained 
without the necessity of supposing with 
Leake that the terms rd TleAaovyixdy and 
tT) TleAacyixdy retxos denoted two dis- 
tinct buildings. 
102 éxédpnv. 
Spor BacrAda. 
163 wapéornoay... exxwpica dx Tijs 
*Arricijs. ‘They submitted, as the price 
of their children, on the conditions the 
Athenians wished; namely, within five days 
to evacuate Attica.” The important part 
played by the Lacedsemonians in the ex- 
pulsion of the Pisistratids was well remem- 
bered by the Athenian people. Taucynr- 
DES (vi. 53) mentions it as a painful subject 
with them at the time of the mutilation of 
the Herme: ériordpevos yap 6 Sijuos &xon 
Thy Tiotorpdrou Kal tev walday¥ Tupayrida 
Xarewhy reXevracay yevouévny, al wpoc- 
érs ovd bp? davrady wal ‘Apyodlov naradu- 
Oetoay GAN’ bwd Aaxedamoviwy, epoBeiro 
del. Hence they were not unwilling to 
give ear to more flattering representations 
of the case. (See note on i. 63.) And 
undoubtedly very differeut traditions ex- 
isted on the subject. This is expressly 


See note on § 41, %pe- 
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Sxapavopy "* do-avres pev 'A@nvalov én’ érea & te xal Tpijxov- 

ta'™, dovres S€ xai ovros dvéxabev TTvNol re xat Nyr«idae', ex 

TOY avT@Y yeyovoTes Kal of audit Kodpov re xai MéravGov, ot 
mporepoy émnrvoes eovres, éyévovro 'APnvalwy Bacidées. emri Tov- 

tov 5é€ nal TwuTd obvoya atrepynpovevce ‘Imiroxparns TO Tal 

béc6at, Tov Tlevciorparoy, ér tod Nécropos Tecvrtpdtov mrovev- 

pevos THY érravuninuv. otra pev ’ AOnvaio: trupdvymy avradrayOn- 

cay baa be édevOepmbévres Epkay 4 Errabov afwypea amyyjowos, 

amp ) Iwviny re atroorivas amd Aapelov nai’ Apiotayopea Tov 
Marjotov amrixdpevoy és’ Abjvas ypfjcat odéwv BonOéeay, radra 

TpaTa ppacw. 

"A@ivas eodoas nal mply peyddrat, TOoTe atradraydeica 66 

tupavver éylvovro péloves: ev Sé avrijat Svo dvdpes eSuvdorevop, y op 
Rrcrobévns te, avip ’Arxpacovldys, domep 8) Noyou eyes THv Pon rar 


remarked by Thucydides (vi. 54), who 
relates the incident of the assassination 
of Hipparchus at full length, showing, as 
he says, ofre rods tAdous obre abrods 
"ASyvalovs wept tay aoperdpey rupdyvey 
o08t wep) rot yevoudvou adxpiPes oddty 
A¢yorras. See the next note but one. 

14 ds Lhyewr Td él TE IxapdvBpy. 
See note on v. 94. 

165 Kotayres yey "AOnvalwv dw’ Erea 8 
te wal tpthxovra. This is in very fair 
conformity with the statement of Anr- 
srotte (Polétic. v. 1315), that of the 
space of thirty-three years which inter- 
vened between Pisistratus’s accession to 
the tyranny and his death, two exiles 
took up as much as sixteen years, and 
that after his death his sons reigned eigh- 
teen. Thus we have 18+ 17=—35 com- 
plete years for the duration of the actual 


tyranny having lasted forty-one years. 
Isocratszs, too (De Bigis, p. 351), makes 
his client represent it as continuing for 
forty years, and as terminated by the 
expulsion of the tyrants under the leader- 
ship of his father’s two great-grandfathers 
Alcibiades and Clisthenes. To bring these 
two notices into harmony with the chro- 
nology of Aristotle, the statements 
of Herodotus and ERraTosTHENES (ap. 


Schol. Aristoph. \.c.), by sapposing (as 


VOL. II. 


CLINTON does) that the second exile of 
Pisistratus is left out of consideration, is 
a perfectly arbitrary proceeding. A better 
solution of the difference seems to be this. 
The Alcmzeonids in after times appear to 
have thought it better to say nothing about 
the first period of Pisistratus’s tyranny or 
the compact between the two families 
related by Herodotus (i. 60, 61), but to 
represent his arbitrary proceedings as the 
beginning of the feud between the two 
families. This is the course taken by the 
client of Isocrates, who says of his Alc- 
meseonid ancestors: Thy eSvo.ay hy elyov 
els rd wWARHOos ey Tots Tupayvixois éwedel- 
tavro: ovyyevets yap Byres Me:ourrpdrov, 
nal rply eis Thy apxhy xaracrijva: pddrior’ 
ablr®e xpéuerot Tey wodiTav, ox Itlwoay 
peracxeiy ris éxelvou rupayvi8os, &AN’ 
efAovro puyeiy paddAov 4 robs woAlras 
Seiy SovActoryras. See note 213 on i. 63. 
If this be the correct solution of the 
chronological differences, it follows (Ist), 
that the i of Pisistratus with 
the daughter of Megacles (see note 203 
on i. 61) will have taken place about 
B.c. 550 or 551; and if Hippias was then 
fifteen years old, he would be seventy-five 
or seventy-six at the time of the battle of 
Marathon. 2ndly, It is unlikely that in 
his account of Pisistratid revolution 
Herodotus is following a family history of 
the Alemzonids. 

106 gépres 8t nal obras... NnAcidas. 
See the note 204 on § 76. 


Ieagoras, 





Revolution 
effected by 
the former, 
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in which he 
imitates his 


42 HERODOTUS 


IIvO@lnv dvarreicat, nad “I cayiprs 6 Tirdvdpov, oixins pev éoy 
Soxiyov, arap ra avexabley oi Sw ppdoas Gvover Sé ot ovy- 


yevées avtov Aut Kapio™”. 


odTot 0+ avdpes éotaclacay ‘rept 


Suvduuoss éxoovpevos S¢ 6 Knyerobévys, tov Siov mpoceraipi- 
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167 @fovor 8t of cuyyevées abrot Ad 
fy. Herodotus gives this fact as a 
kind of clue to the early pedigree of 
Isagoras, because the traditions relative 
to +a dyéxafey were in almost all cases 
connected with religious commemoration 
of the eponymous ancestor. See note 156, 
above. The Zeds Kdpios here mentioned is 
not the deity spoken of by. Herodotus 
(v. 119) under the name of Zeds Erpdrios, 
but a Pelasgic divinity, whose seat was on 
the acropolis of Megara (anciently called 
Kapia. Srepx. Byrz. sub voce), probably 
nearly identical with Poseidon, and also 
with the Zeds Kdpios near Mylasa (i. 171). 
Isagoras therefore is so far from being 
represented as of barbarian extraction, 
that this intimation rather describes him 
as of very old family; his tutelary deity 
being autochthonous, and his family ritual 
being derived from the time when the 
Megarid was Ionian. (See the note 203 on 
§ 76.) That he should have been of 
Megarian extraction is rendered further 
probable by the circumstance that he kept 
up the fend of Cylon Ab rol §§ 71, 73), 
and Cylon had married the ter o 
Theagenes, tyrant of Megara. 
NIA8, i. 28. 1.) 
168 wdpet Alavros. Ajax was the tute- 
lary hero of Salamis, and it seems not 
unlikely that the incorporation of many 


PAUSA- 


Salaminians into the body of Athenian the 


citizens was one of the steps. He was 
also a hero acknowledged by the Atgi- 
netans; and the commercial activity of 
those islanders might very well have pro- 
duced the residence of a considerable nam- 
ber of them at Athens, where their legal 


condition would be that of Metics, or 
resident free aliens. Now one particular 
act of Clisthenes was, if the right inter- 
pretation be given to an obecure passage 
of AnisTOTLE (Politic. iti. p. 1275, 4, line 
36) to give the civic franchise to many 
resident aliens, and to free many slaves, 
thereby putting them in the condition of 
free resident aliens: roAAobs epudAérevce 
(= derods éwolnce) Edvous nal Sobdr0us 
peroleovs. Under these circumstances 
Ajax was an appropriate patron for a 
@vA} which was intended to comprise a 
commercial population, consisting (it 
might ie arg ea large part of 
Selaminians and ASginetans. See the note 
176, below. 

169 Kreicbdéens yap ’Apyelow: woveuh- 
cas. ArisToTLe (Politic. v. p. 1315, 3, 
line 12) states that the dynasty of Ortha. 
goras and his descendants at Sicyon was 
that of longest duration known (viz. 100 
years), and gives as the reason of this : 
Sri rots dpxopévors éxparro petples, ral 
WOAAA Tors vépots Pe spud nal 3d rd 
wodguxds ‘yerdoba: KAewOdyns ote Fy 
f ebxarappéynros. He then adds: «al ra 
WOAAR Tass erimedclas éonucyd@your, and 
tells an anecdote of Clisthenes illustrative 
of the fact. Pausanias (vi. 19) gives 
an account of the treasure-house of the 
Sicyonians at Olympia, put up by Myron, 
grandfather of Clisthen es (see the 
pedigree in vi. 126, below), Hay the occa- 
sion of his winning the chariot-race in the 
thirty-third Olympiad. It contained two 
Odrauo: of “ Tartessian brasa” according 
to the tradition of the Eleans; but what 
this brass exactly was, beyond & conjec- 
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ture that it came from Spain, Pausanias 
professes not to know. The smaller of the 
two chambers, however, took five hundred 
talents weight of metal, and this circum- 
stance was recorded in the inscription on 
it, which also represented it as being set up 
by ‘“‘Myron and the commons of the 
Sicyonians.”” One of the two chambers 
was, according to Pausanias, of Dorian 
and the other of Ionian manufacture. 
The smaller one contained a trophy ‘‘ from 
the Myones,” and also “ the hunting-knife 
of Pelops, with the handle of wrought gold, 
and a carved ivory horn of Amalthea, the 
offermg of Miltiades, son of Cimon, the 
first ruler of the Chersonese.” The Sicyon 
in which Clisthenes reigned was the town 
on the coast, which afterwards served only 
as the harbour to the new one, distant 
from twelve to twenty stadia. (PAUSAN. 
ii. 8. 1; Srmapo, viii. 6.) All these cir- 
cumstances are favourable to the suppo- 
sition that the dynasty of Orthagoras was 
one of a powerful house in a commercial 
republic; and such a supposition will ex- 
plain the contempt with which Clisthenes 
is said to have treated the rural population 
of the Sicyonian territory, whose sheep- 
skin garb (which he was reported to have 
obliged them to wear, and from whence 
they got the name of xararaxépopo:) made 


ot Se 


them ashamed to come into the city. 
(THEopompus, ap. Athen. vi. p. 265.) 

170. ¢o\Ad wdyra, This appears to be 
the union of two various ings, woAAd 
and xdyra. Eusratuius (ad Ji. ii. p. 
288) quotes the passage thus: 3:dr: ’Ap- 
yeio: wal “Apyos Td wWOAAd ey abrois 
duvovrra:. A transcriber collating a MS 
containing the first of the two readings 
with another that gave the second, and 
recollecting ra woAAd wdyta in i. 203 
and ii. 35, probably believed that the 
two variants were to be reconciled by 
uniting them, from a false understand- 
ing of the idiom in the passages in 
question. With regard to the ‘‘ Homeric 
poems,” see note 99 on iv. 32. The 
author’s remark is quite inapplicable to 
the Iliad or Odyssey. 

171 éxeBddAn. Gaisford with all the 
MSS has éxAdao:. But compare el o7pa- 
Tetras, i. 75. 

172 @volas re wal dpras... axe TE 
MeAavlrxg. The substantial effeet of 
this move would be to confiscate the pro- 
perty of one hierarchy and with it to 
endow another, the former being one con- 
nected with Argos, the other with Thebes. 
It must be remembered that at the time 
in question religious rituals were in almost 
all cases performed by functionaries whose 
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office was hereditary in certain families. 
The measure of Clisthenes therefore was 

of his general policy to depress the 
Dorian blood, by destroying the splendour 
of the religious ceremonies in which that 
portion of the population took part, and 
thus weakening the bond which held them 
together. See the next note, and the pas- 
sage from ARISTOTLE quoted in note 176, 
below. 

173 Eva wal wAcioroy KxateyéAace THY 
Zucverviwy. It is difficult to imagine that 
the names said to be assigned by Clisthenes 
to the three tribes were any thing more 
than soubriquets given by a commercial 
aristocracy to the agricultural population. 
Sicyon possessed a population partly Do- 
rian and partly Achean ; and the dynasty 


of the Orthagorids under Clisthenes re- 
presents the predominance of the latter. 
Sixty years after Clisthenes’ death it may 
be supposed that the balance was restored, 
and that the rural tribes acquired an im- 
portance which enabled them to rid them- 
selves of their contumelious nicknames. 
The Hylles, Dymanes, and Pamphyli are 
the well-known tribes into which nearly 
every Dorian population was divided; and 
it is impossible to conceive that they did 
not exist in Sicyon from the time of the 
Heraclide invasion. 

174 gira ra rerevraia érdOnxe, “he 
subjoined the actual terminations.”’ 

175 és rods ‘TAAdas, ‘‘ the well-known 
names Hylles,” &c. So much is indicated 
by the article rots. See the note 173. 
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176 rdy dudvupoy KAciobdvea éuiuhoaro. 
Aunrsror_e (Politic. vi. p. 1319, 4, line 20) 
instances the proceedings of Clisthenes at 
Athens and those of the authors of the 
constitution at Cyrene (see iv. 161), as well 
exhibiting the methods of securing the 
elements of demo , aod thus describes 
these: guaal re yap érepas worn das wal. 
ovs wal dparpla:, xal ra Trav [Bley fle 
ovvaxréoy els bAlya Kal xowd, xa) had 
copiaréoy Bras dy Sri pddwra dvapi- 
xOmar wdyres GAAfAOs, al 5¢ curhOera 
Sialevy Seow al xpérepov. It is plain, 
therefore, that the formation of new reli- 
gious combinations was a point in which 
he ‘‘ imitated his grandfather ;”’ and hence 
the necessity for taking in a number of 
the érixépico: Iipwes (§ 66). Under the 
old régime there would be two relations 

to which the sanctity derived from reli- 
gious rites would especially attach, the 
one the ovyyéveia or quasi-family tie, the 
other the tie of the tribesman (puAérys), 
strengthened by those religious rites in 
which the members of the same gvA? (or 
its subdivision, the gparpla) joined. But 
besides these family rituals, there were 
very many others which may be called 
local rituals; i.e. containing the reli- 
gious ceremonies (rial) which were due 
to the tutelary deity of each particular 
spot, who was always regarded as, in a 
manner, ascriptus giebe. (See note 181, 
below.) Judging from Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion, we may conceive that a main part 
of Clisthenes’ scheme consisted in a 
jadicious union of several of these local 
rituals, forming a new ceremonial for a 


newly-constituted tribe. By such a step 
this change would be effected, that the 
new ritual would call up mainly local instead 
of family associations,—which last, being 
no ioager refreshed by an union of families 
in the periodical ceremonial of the tribe, 
would continually become more enfeebled. 
neal se age the new bond of union 
would every day acquire greater stren 
and before lotig effectually take the a 
of that which had been destroyed. 

179 Séxa....és ras guvdds. These 
words appear ‘to be a marginal note, 
although I ees one proceeding from the 
hand of author, intended merely as a 
memorandum for himself of a matter to be 
more fully developed at leisure. This 
supposition will explain the looseness of 
the expression 8éxa 3¢ xa) rods Bfiyous 
karévene és tas pvAds,—which seems in- 
tended to mean “he distributed the demes 
among the tribes dy tens.” A good deal 
of difficulty is occasioned by the circum- 
stance that many more demes than one 
hundred are known to have existed. But 
it is possible that two or more of these 
may often have been regarded as one 
for Clisthenes’ purpose; and Herodotus’s 
words hardly show more than that a 
decimal subdivision formed the basis of 
the arrangement. The ¢dAapyos, accord. 
ing to AnisTOTLE (ap. Harpocration., sub 
v.), was not the chief of the @vA}, but of 
its cavalry 

180 aEEBaAAe, ‘“‘ wished to expel.” For 
illustration of this use of the imperfect 
tense, seo the passage of ARISTOPHANES 
quoted in the note 206 on § 77, below. 
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18! of évaydes. The city was lustrated 
by Epimenides, under the auspices of 
Solon, in order to do away with the effects 
of this &yos. (Prurarcn, Solon, § 12, 
apparently following Theopompus.) For 
fear of inadvertently omitting any local 
deity or hero whose wrath might have been 
excited, Epimenides turned some sheep 
loose, and ordered that wherever one of 
them lay down, it should be sacrificed r¢ 
wpoohxoyr: OeG. (DioGENES LAERTIUS, 
i. § 110). Hence there arose several name- 
less altars with the inscription which struck 
St. Paul’s attention many centuries after- 
wards on xvii. 23). This lustration is 
placed by Diogenes (who throughout seems 
to follow Eratosthenes and Apollodorus’s 
chronology) in the forty-sixth or forty- 
seventh Olympiad. 

183 Ayhp ’OArvumovlens. The victory 
which he obtained was for a foot-race: 
SiatvaAou vinny. (PAUSANTIAS, i. 28. 1.) 

183 xpbs rd yadua. THUCYDIDES, who 
tells the story of Cylon far more circum- 
stantially (i. 126), says that Cylon and 
his brother escaped, but that the remain- 
der of the conspirators xa@{(ovow éx) roy 
Bopdy roy év ri dxpordvAc:. The deity, 
whose image or altar was resorted to by 
the suppliants, was Athene Polias. Her 
temple was united with that of Erectheus, 
the Athenian Poseidon. (Hesycu. sub v.) 

184 Sreyytbous rAhy Oavdrov. This isa 
very elliptical and almost colloquial phrase. 
Herodotus obviously means to say that they 
surrendered under the condition to submit 
to whatever might be adjudged ‘short of 
death.’ Taucypipres’s account of the 
terms is: é¢’ & undty xaxdy wothoouci. 


18 Kyrecbivea nat rovs 


Piutancn’s (Solon. § 12), that the sup- 
pliants delivered themselves up for trial 
(ér) Slay xarHAOov), but, probably from fear 
of what might happen, still saved their 
sanctuary by laying hold of a string which 
they had attached to the base of the image. 
These accounts may be all reconciled by 
the supposition of an understanding hav- 
ing been entered into, that in the event of 
condemnation the prisoners should be 
allowed to banish themselves from Athens. 
It seems not improbable that the account 
given by Thucydides is the one traditionally 
preserved in the family of Miltiades, and 
that this family was not unfriendly to 
Cylon’s party. Plutarch states that the 
party afterwards recovered much influence, 
and that an hereditary animosity was kept 
up in it against the descendants of Mega- 
cles. Now after the Persian war the op- 
position to the latter was undoubtedly led 
by Miltiades’s family. Hence perhaps 
Thucydides, one of that family, may have 
been led to use the phrase he does, which 
puts the breach of faith on the part of the 
Alcmeeonids in the strongest light. Hero- 
dotus, on the other hand, probably follows 
the local traditions of the acropolis, which 
he presently speaks of having visited (§ 77), 
and in which the fact of the illegal blood- 
shed—which constituted the &yos—would 
be the point most prominently put forward, 
the merits of the two contending factions 
being, in a religious view, of secondary im- 
portance. The chronology of the whole 
narrative is extremely loose, and such as 
might be expected from an oral temple tra- 
dition. See notes 191, 197, and 212, below. 
185 @éBaare. Gaisford eéBare. 
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“état 
thens, 


pe out 
of the city, 


1% Swetéoxe. Herodotus uses this word 
in vi. 74 and viii. 132, and in all cases it 
seems designed to express voluntary ba- 
nishment, perhaps antecedently to any 
formal proceeding. 

187 érraxdow éxlonia, “ seven hundred 
hearth-fulls,” i. e. families. This expres- 
sion is most appropriate to a religious pro- 
cedure,—as the fire on the hearth of the 
individual citizen, lighted originally from 
the sacred fire in the Prytancium, sym- 
bolized the icipation of the family in 
the national life. To put out for ever the 
hearth-fire was therefore considered as 
equivalent to the cutting off a diseased 
member of the body politic. See the 

of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, sab voce Prylaneiwm. 

183 Hie ds rd BSvroy ris Geov. On the 
highest hill at Sparta stood the temple of 
Athene woAsocotxos (called also xaAxlot- 
xos from the bronze walls of the fane). 
This temple was said to have been com- 
menced by Tyndareus, and after his death 
continued by the Diocscuri, but it was not 
com till long afterwards. (Pavsa- 
MIAS iii. 17. 2.) The Acheean popula- 


tion, which the Dorian invaders found in 
Laconia (see the next note), had, like the 
Athenians, legends connecting Athene with 
Poseidon, and these were exhibited by 
reliefs in this very temple. In others also 
at Sparta there was a joint dedication to 
the two deities. (Pavusan. iii. 11.9; iii. 
12. 5.) Hence, finding the same combi- 
nation of religious symbols to which he 
had been accustomed, the Spartan king 
had no ecruple i in entering. 

18° ov Awpieds lps aan "Axaids. By 
these words Cleomenes indicates his de- 
scent not from the Heraclide invaders of 
the Peloponnese, but from the Achsean 
Tyndarids who retained possession of 
Amycle and Therapne, and for a long 
time successfully resisted them. (See Pau- 
SANIAS, iii. 2. 6; iii. 12. 9.) MULLER 
(Orchoments, p. 319); collecta the evidence 
which proves the existence of Achwans 
(mixed with Minyeans) in this part of 
the Peloponnese, long after the date usu- 
ally assigned to the Dorian invasion. He 
even conjectures that Amycle is the town 
which Homer calls Lacedeemon. See the 
note 221 on i. 66, and note 100, above. 
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58 ddXovs "AOnvaio: xarédncay riv émt Oavara ev Se avtoios cal 
Tipmalbeov rov Aero, tov Epya yeipov *” re nab Anpatos Exorpe’ 
dy péywota xararétar. otros pév vow Sededvor érerevrncay **'. 
73 "A@nvator Se pera tatra Krevcb&vea xal ta érraxdcw érlotia Ta 


The Athe SwwyOévra td Kreopéveos perameprpdpuevot, wéwrovet dryyéNous 
ofthe 2 , f ee ‘ = ae 
anger of és & dpbis ouppaylny Bovddpevos tromnoacBas mpos IT cpoas: NIT b- 
Sparta apply oréaro yap ogt Aaxedatpovious re xal KNeopévea éxrretrodepioo Gas: 
sian court. darixouévay Se Taw dyyédwv és Tas Rdpdis nal Neyovrwv Ta évre- 

radpkva, "Apradépyns 6 ‘Totdorreos', Sapdtwyv drapyos, érrec- 
para tives éovres avOpwirot Kal wi yijs oixnpévor * Seolaro Iep- 
céov cippayos yevérOa; mvOopevos S& impos Td ayyédoD, 
arexopvpou opt Tdde*™* ef pev Sidob01 Bacthéi Aapeip ’AOnvaios 
yhy re kal bwp, 6 Se cuppaylnv ogi cuveriBeto ei Se pr) Sdodcr, 
amadrdocecOas avrovs éxédeve oi Sé ayryedoe eri odéwy avrav 
Bardopevor Sdovas Epacay, Bovropevor THY cuppaylny Toncac Bas. 
ovros pev 51) drreOovres és THY éwuTar, aitias peyaras elyov. 

74. Knycopévys 88 ériotapevos wepwBpicbar erect nal épyoure 


19 Epya xeipGy. Pausansas (vi. 8. 6) 
speaks of a statue of this Timesitheus at 
Olympia, where he won two victories as a 
pancratiast. He obtained the same dis- 
tinction three times in the Pythian games. 
Pausanias says that the statue is by Age- 
lades the Argive; and if this assertion is 
well founded, it probably was seen by 
Herodotus. 

191 ofro: péy vuv Se8endva: ererctrn- 
gay. The Scuorrast on Aristophanes 
(Lysistr. 273) says that after the unsuc- 
ceesful occupation of Eleusis (which Hero- 
dotus relates § 74) the Athenians confis- 
cated the property of those Athenians who 
had joined him in the attempt, rased their 
houses to the ground, and sentence 
of death against themselves, xa) dvarypd- 
payres dy orhAn xadrnh, tornoay dv wéAct 
wap toy dpxaioy veoy. It seems not 
unlikely that the column in question is 
the basis for the assertion in the text. 
The parties were in law dead; hence the 
expression xaréSncay Thy éx) Gaydry, and 
it was only to be expected that the occu- 
pation of the acropolis would soon, in 
popular tradition, be regarded as the 
crime for which they suffered. See th 
note 202 on § 76. : 


193 "Aprapdpyns 6 “Tordoweos. Seo 
above, v. 25. 30. 

193 éreipéra tyes edvres EvOperro: xa) 
wi iis olknuévo:t. This question indicates 
that the power of Athens at that time 
must have been very small. On the other 
hand that of Naxos must have been con- 
siderable when Artaphernes was applied 
to for assistance to reduce it (above, § 31). 
Although able to reckon on the assistance 
of a part of the Naxians, he refuses to 
embark in an enterprise against them 
without the consent of the Persian court, 
and then determines to send double the 
force demanded. Such a relation between 
the resources of Naxos and Athens seems 
incompatible with the notion that Pisi- 
stratus had ever subdued the former. See 
note 214 on i. 64, and what Herodotus 
says of Athens under tyrannical govern- 
ment, below, § 78. 

194 dwexoptgouv oot rade, “ gave them 
this short answer.”’ 

195 Sreo: xal Epyoirt. ARISTOPHANES 
(Lysisir. 274—280) alludes to the surren- 
der of Cleomenes, in terms which show 
that the miserable condition in which he 
was forced to evacuate the citadel remained 
& popular theme with the Athenian com- 
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aouveEnrGe yap ot ovTos ex THs axpoTrodwos. Kreopévns te 87 ripen te 
arékw peyddm écéBare és "Enevoiva, wat of Bovwrol did Bactians 
ouvOnparos Oivony aipéover nal ‘Touds'”, Sipous tods daydrous Uverion. 
vhs "Arricns '* Xarxidées'” te drt ta Erepa eaivovro éruvtes 
[y@pous] ris “Arruxys. “AOnvaior Se, xatrep audptBorly éyopevot, 
Bowroy pev nat Xarxiwdéwv és botrepov Euedrov poynuny trouy- 

ceobar TeXorrovynaiocr 8, goto ev ’EXevoiv, avria ebevro ta tiene 


Grrva. Medrdovrov §& avvarew ta otparoreda és payny, 75 


D \ a > aA. ge 4 200 ¢ > o.,, the allied 
KopivOior pév mporros oft avroics Sovtes Doyo" ws ov rrovoien Fe 1s 


monalty. The chorus of old men, upon 
Lysistrata’s occupying the acropolis, is 
made to say: 


dre) 008% KAcouévns, bs airhy xaréoxe 


TPOTOS, 
derHAGey ddrarros, &AX’ 
Sues Aaxwvixdy xvéwy, 
PxXerTo CSwrAa wapadods enol, 
opixpoy Exwy wdvu rpiBdvioy, 
wewar, purwy, racy teins 
tt érav hdAovros. 


196 "Igaydépny BovAduevos rbpayvoy kara- 
orjoas. If Isagoras had Megarian con- 
nexions (as seems probable; see the note 
167 on § 66), he would be a plausible 
partizan of Peloponnesian interests, and 
therefore one to whom the confederates 
would have no right to object. But if at 
the same time he was of the old Achzan 
blood, he might be favourable to the par- 
ticular schemes for the elevation of that 
race which Cleomenes appears to have 
formed. See note on vi. 74, below. 

197 Oivény alpdovo: nal ‘Toids. The 
former of these two burghs lies on the 
southern and the latter on the northern 
side of the range of Citheron, bearing very 
nearly N.w. from Athens. The emanci- 
pation of Hysiz from the dominion of, 
Thebes probably took place at the same 
time with that of Platea. (Sce vi. 108.) 
The possession of the two burghs was ex- 
tremely important, for the road from 
Eleusis to Thebes over Cithsron was 
commanded on the side of Attica by Ginoe, 
and on that of Boeotia by Hysize. The 
order in which the places are mentioned 
is worth remarking, as pointing to an 


VOL. Il. 


Attic authority. (See note 212 on § 79, 
below.) The Boeotians must have seized 
Hysie first, or they could not have ad- 
vanced on (Enoe. Of the latter Lraxg 
says, ‘It stood in a narrow valley at the 
ascent of Cithsron, leading from the plain 
of Eleuthere into the Plateis, and near 
where the road from Megara to Thebes 
joined that from Athens and Eleusis. It 
was therefore an essential point for secur- 
ing the communication of the Athenians 
with Plateea, as well as to protect Eleutherse 
and Eleusis. Hence it was fortified prior 
to the Peloponnesian war (THucyp. ii. 18), 
and became one of the most important 
defences of the Attic frontier. It still 
exists in ruins under the name of Ghyfté- 
kastro, and is one of the most complete 
examples of a Greek fortress extant.” 

198 Shuous robs doxdrous Tis "Artis. 
I am inclined to think these words a mar- 
ginal interpretation which has crept into 
the text. There is no ground for sup- 
posing that Hysise was ever a deme of 
Aitica. (See the last note.) Besides which 
Hysise and Cinoe would be, in the time of 
Herodotus, as familiar as Eleusis to any 
one of his hearers. 

199 Xaruddées. Pisistratus was assisted 
by the Eretrians in his exile (see i. 62), as 
Isagoras was by the rival state of Chalcis. 

200 KoplvO:ot xpa@roa og abroias SdvTes 
Aéyor. It seems not impossible that they 
viewed with jealousy the probable eleva- 
tion of Isagoras, if he was a man of Me- 
garian connexions. (See note 167 on § 66, 
above.) Megara had been at one time a 
dependency of Corinth, and its emancipa- 
tion seems to have belonged to the same 
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cycle of events which produced the over- 
throw of the Bacchiade (a Doric oligarchy) 
at Corinth. The revolutions took the same 
shape in both states,—an overthrow of a 
class aristocracy by the commons under 
the leadership of one of the oligarchs, who 
finally became tyrant, as Cypselus did at 
Corinth and Theagenes at Megara. Now 
as Cylon was the son-in-law of Theagenes, 
and Isagoras the representative of Cylon’s 

at Athens, his elevation to power 
would have been equivalent to elevating 
the influence of the commons at Megara, 
—a population (as the native traditions 
show; see note 203, below) into which 
the Doric element entered very slightly. 
That the Corinthian oligarchal or Doric 
perty was strong at this time is evident 

m the harangue of Sosicles (§ 92, segq.). 
But Cleomenes the Spartan king disclaimed 
being a Dorian (§ 72), and showed his 
sympathy for the ante-dorian race not 
only in his patronage of Isagoras, but in 
his subsequent attempt to organize an 
Arcadian confederacy against Sparta (vi. 
74). Hence perhaps the decided break 
with Demaratus. 

201 éx{xayrol ad: edyres, “ being allies 
of theirs.” See vii. 203, éwixAnra: éyé- 
vovto Aoxpol navorparif, “the Locrians 
came to help them in full force.” The 
idea of a friendly deity going forth with 
the host under some especial visible sym- 
bol, and taking part in their battles as an 


ally, was common to almost all the nations 
of antiquity. Thus the Aginete aro re- 
lated by Herodotus to have sent the images 
of the acide, their tutelary heroes, to 
assist the Thebans (below, § 80) ; and the 
allied Greeks before the battle of Salamis 
despatched a ship expressly for the same 
(viii. 64). It was the same feeling which 
induced the elders of Israel to fetch the 
ark out of Shiloh, ‘‘that when it cometh 
among us, it may save us out of the hand 
of our enemies.’”’ (1 Sam. iv. 3.) 80 too the 
chariot of Ormuzd went in the front of the 
Persian line of march (vii. 40). See note 
111 on iii. $7. 

203 réraprov 8) Touro. By the use of 
this expression it would seem that the 
occupation of the acropolis and that of 
Eleusis by Cleomenes are considered as 
part of one expedition,—a view quite in 
accordance with the account given by the 
ScHOLIAST on Aristophanes(Lysistr.273), 
who makes Cleomenes evacuate Athens on 
terms, without any exceptions, and seize 
Eleusis on his march homeward (de@els 
iwéorovbos, dwiby olxade wdAw "EAevoiva 
naréoxe). If only the Lacedeemonians 
were allowed to quit the acropolis, it is 
difficult to conceive how Isagoras, the 
prime mover of the intervention, should 
have been suffered to accompany them. 
See note 191, above. 

205 Bre nal Méyapa xarolxicay. The 
tradition followed here is the same as that 
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valov, opOas ay xaréorro™™-) Sevrepovy 6 wat rplrov, bre émi 
Tlewtotparidéwy éféiacw spynbévres de Srraprys arleovro 
réraprov Se rote, bre és "EnXevoiva Kvrecopévns aywv Iledorov- 


vnaiouvs éaréBanre. 


”"AOnvas. 


otto téraptow tore Awpiées dodBarov és 


Aadrvbévros ov Tod aTdXoV ToOvTOU aKreds, évOatra ’ AOnvator 


of the authors of the Atthides (ap. Stra- 
bon. ix. p. 235), who related that the 
Megarid territory fell to Nisus, one of the 
four sons of Pandion, who built Nisa; 
and that the population was Jonian and 
identical with that inhabiting Attica, until 
the invasion of Attica by the Peloponne- 
sians in the time of Codrus, when, at the 
urgent request of the Corinthians and 
Messenians, Megara was founded, and the 
population of the Megarid became Dorian. 
Sopsocies (as might be expected) fol- 
lowed the Affic tradition respecting the 
Megarid, making Ageus say of Pandion : 
Niog 3% rhy dydparoy éfalpes x0dva 
Lxlpevos ducrijs. 


The native legends of Megaris, however, 
velated that the name Megara was given 
to the city in the reign of Car, the son of 
Phoroneus, at which time the sacred rites 
of Demeter were first introduced there, 
and that the name péyapa was given to 
these. Twelve generations after Car, 
Lelex (an Egyptian) became king, and his 
subjects from him acquired the name of 
Leleges. His grandson Sciron married a 
daughter of Pandion and disputed the so- 
vereignty with her brother Nisus. acus, 
being appealed to, decided in favour of 
Nisus, with a reservation of the military 
command to Sciron. Finally Megarens, 
a son of Poseidon, married Iphinoe, the 
daughter of Nisus, and succeeded to the 
kingdom. The Beeotian traditions made 
Megareus the son of Poseidon a native 
of Onchestus, and an ally of Nisus in the 
war against Minos (a war of which the 
Megarian legends were entirely ignorant). 
(Pausan. i. 39.) And yet another tradi- 
tion made Megareus s son of Ayollo 
(Srerg. Byzant. v. Méyapa), thus ac- 
counting for the Dorian character of 
Megara. 

2% obros 6 orddos ... dpbies dy card. 
erro. These words can scarcely be a part 
of the thread of the narrative; neither is 
their sense complete. Some such phrase as 
éx) wordug do ford} seoms required to ex- 


press what is meant. Possibly they are a 
mere memorandum by Herodotus himself, 
made with the intention at some future 
time of giving a history of this expedition, 
about which very different accounts existed. 
The story which was current at Athens, 
and represented Codrus as sacrificing him- 
self to save the city from being taken by 
the Dorian invaders, was supported by 
local tradition. The place where Codrus 
fell was pointed out on the banks of the 
llissus (PAUSAN. i. 19. 5); and his self- 
devotion furnished an useful topic to the 
orators. (Lycune. c. Leocrat. §§ 85— 
90.) But Anrstrorie (Politic. p. 1310, 
line 37) cites Codrus as an instance, not 
of a king who sacrificed himself to preserve 
the independence of his country, but of a 
person who became a king by saving his 
country from slavery in war,—a view in 
harmony with what Herodotus briefly 
mentions of his family, above (§ 65). And 
PAUSANIAS, after saying that the common 
Athenians would not hear of there having 
been any king at Athens (except Pisistra- 
tus) since the time of Theseus, ola loro. 
plas dxhxoo: Svres, ual bxdca Hxovoy 
eb0bs dx walday Ey re xopois Kal Tpayey 

Slas wiotd spyobpev, adds, that if he 
pleased he could give a list of the descend- 
ants of Melanthus as low as to Clidicus, 
the son of Asimides, who ali reigned at 
Athens (i. 3.3). The reign of Aaimides 
(whether as king or archon) began in the 
first year of the eighth Olympiad (Pausan. 
iv. 5. 10), so that the traditions here 
alluded to by Pansanias would bring down 
the regal authority of the Neleid house 
quite into the historical times. It will be 
remembered that Pisistratus came of this 
family. (See above, §65.) There is little 
or nothing in Herodotas or Thucydides to 
guide to a decision between the tradition 


by Aristotle ; neither is the circumstance 
related by Pumzgcrpes (/r. 110) incom- 
patible with the latter account, although 
it has generally been woven into the for- 
mer. 
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205 érraxoclous abréy edyonoay. It 
will be remarked that the number is the 
same as that of the families exiled by 
Cleomenes (§ 72). 

306 of 3¢ irroBéra:. The presence of 
the article here has occasioned some diffi- 
culty. But it seems likely that although 
this name of frrof. was given to the ari- 

collectively, each individual mem- 
ber of it would not be termed frroBérns, 
and in that case the article and substantive 
would cohere closely together, as in the 
phrases of tpidxovra, of 8é8exa, &c. Ant- 
STOTLE (Politic. iv. p. 1297, line 16) 
remarks that the early monarchies (Bac:- 
Acia) were in all cases succeeded by a 
military aristocracy of cavalry, adding 
this profound remark: 7)» yap loxby xa) 
thy dwepoxhy ey tos imwevow 5 wédenos 
exer Gyev ply yap currdiews Expnoror 
7d ddrrixdy, al 8 xep) teév ToodTwy 
dumeiplas xal rdtes év rois dpyalos obx 
bripxor Gor’ év trois lxxetow elva: thy 
loxtv. In another passage he remarks 
that in the ancient times wherever the 
force of a state consisted of cavalry, the 
form of government was oligarchal, and 
instances Chalcis, Eretria, Magnesia on 
the Mseander, xal ta» BAAwy wodAol wepl 
thy *Aclay (iv. p. 1289, line 40). The 
same thing (in 7 of the unaptness of 
Attica for horse-breeding) was the case at 


Athens, and hence AnisToPHANES makes 
his homely citizen, who had married a 
wife of aristocratic descent, complain that 
she would have their son designated by a 
name of hippotrophic import ( Nub. 60) : 


Sxws vou éyéve® vids odro0, 

wep) rovvéuatos 3h ‘vrevOey eAo:8opod- 
peOa: 

h pty yap txxoy xpocerlbe: xpds robvoua, 

EdyOirmoy  Xalpewwov ) KaddAcraldny, 

dye 82 rod wdemov "TiOeuny Sedwvldyy. 


Compare olxins reOprrrorpépov, vi. 35, 
It seems not unlikely that the revolution 
effected by Pisistratus was coincident with 
the organization of an infantry force as an 
important arm of war. (See note 194 on 
i. 59.) Aristotle adds to the remark above 
quoted: adftavopéver 8t ray wéd\cwr xal 
téy éy tots Braas loxvedyray uaddoy 
wAclous peretxoy ris woditelas’ B8idrep 
&s viv xadotper wodirelas of xpérepoy 
éxddovy Snpoxpartias. 

207 Siuydws dworiunoduevot. See vi. 79. 

208 dyrioy 88 rou peydpov Tov «pds 
éoxépny rerpaupévov. As Gaisford punc- 
tuates this p the reconciliation of it 
with the topography of the acropolis seems 
impossible. The following is the way I 
conceive the spoils to have been disposed 
of. The old temple of Athene Polias 
which the Persians burnt down probably 
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looked east (like the subsequent one), and 
in this I conceive the goddess to have been 
associated with Erectheus, the Athenian 
Poseidon, a similar arrangement to that 
which existed elsewhere. (See the note 
188 on § 72, and 223 on § 82.) Here 
the fetters were dedicated. But conter- 
minous with this temple, and in a man- 
ner forming a part of it, was the fane of 
Pandrosos, which seems to be meant by 
‘‘the fane turned westward.” (See Pav- 
SANIAS, i. 27.3.) It was in this fane 
that the sacred olive-tree grew which shot 
out after its destraction by the Persians. 
(viii. 55; APpocLoporves, iii. 14. 1.) If 
we suppose the Pandroseum (or Cecro- 
pieum ; for father and daughter seem to 
have been united in the religious legends 
of the place) to have faced the west, the 
site given by Leaxe for the Quadriga 
exactly corresponds with the description 
of Herodotas, and yet this description will 
not oppose his notion of the way in which 
the new Erectheum was laid out. (Athens 


and the Demi of Aftica, i. p. 340, and 
Appendix.) In this, which was planned 
by Phidias, but not completed till after 
the Peloponnesian war, Athene Polias 
alone appears to have had a temple on 
the site of the ancient one, but Erectheus 
one looking northward,—while the Pan- 
droseum was in an angle to the south,— 
all three however being under one roof. 
Hence there is no temple whatever “ turn- 
ed westward ” in the buildings which made 
up the new Erectheum. 

309 otSauay ray opéas wepiomedvroy 
foay Ta wodduse, duelyous. See note 193, 

e. 

216 TIOAT@®HMON. A _ personification 
of the commonalty, the “ many-voiced.” 
Co Thy &uipputor (above, iv. 163). 

311 écéAeve. One MS omits this word, 
perhaps rightly. It might readily be sup- - 
plied by inference from the former clause 
of the sentence. See below, § 82, 7 52 
Tiv@in obSérepa trodrwy ka, ddArAa tbAov 
futons dralns [éxéAcve]. 





80 
They appl 
for aid i R 
the Aigine- 
ans, 


81 


their very 
prosperous 


54 HERODOTUS 


te xat Kopwvaios xal Qeomiées?”, wal ovrot ye dua tyuiv aie 
payopevor, mpolipas cuvduadépovot Tov mworeuov; th det Tov- 
tov ye SéeoOas ; GANA pGdXov pt) ov ToOvTO # TO ypNoTHptov.” 
Totatra &) érineyopévov, elrre 84 Kxote pabav Tiss “ éyo pos 
Soxnéw ouviévas TO eOérer syew Hyuiy TO pavTynioy * Acarrrov 
Aéyovras yevérOas Ouyarépes OnBn te xal Alywa Tovréwy 
adepeav éovcéwy, Soxéw Hyuiv Alywrréwy SéecGar tov Oedv 
Xphcas TiuwpyTipav yevécOar” Kal ov yap TUK TaUrns 
Guelvov yvoun édoxee dalvecOa, avrixa wéyrpavres édéovro 
Aiywnréov, érixadedpevor, xata 6 ypnornpiwv ot Bonbéew, as 
éovtay ayyiotéor 0+ 5é ode airéovot émixoupiny Tovs Aiaxfbas 
ouptréwrew*™ Epacav. Tlepnoayévov S¢ [Trav OnBaiwy] xara 
THY cuppayinv tay Aiaxidéwv ™ nal rpnyéws TrepiepOevrwv id 


. 13° Tayaypaiol re nal Kopevaio: ra) 
@cowiées. Why these three should have 
been especially named here among the 
Boeotian towns in alliance with Thebes is 
very difficult to say. Tanagra and Thes- 
pize have some pretensions to be imme- 
diate neighbours of Thebes, and as they 
lie towards the Attic frontier might readily 

themselves as valuable allies to 
Thebes. But Coronea (or—as Herodo- 
tus must have called it if the reading 
Kopwyaio: is genuine—Corone or Corone) 
is at a considerable distance to the N.w. 
of Thebes, with several towns of import- 
ance lying between. It may be thought 
to be mentioned from the circumstance of 
its being the first place occupied by the 
Boeotians when they issued from Thessaly 
and expelled the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood of the Copaic lake, and from its 
being also the place where the Pambeotia 
were celebrated. (Srraso, ix. cap. 2.) 
But it seems more likely that Herodotus 
is here following an Athenian tradition, 
and that therefore the principle of selec- 
tion is one connected with Athenian asso- 
ciations. Now at Coronea was the temple 
of Itonia Athene, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood formerly stood the Boeotian 
towns Athens and Eleusis, on the banks 
of the brook Triton. Close by was Alal- 
comense, where there was a temple of 
Athene of great antiquity and highly 
venerated, and of which the tradition ran 
that the goddess was born there (a mythi- 
cal way of expressing the fact that her pe- 
culiar ritual spread from thence as a cen- 


tre). Now if we suppose the informant of 
Herodotus to have been a attached 
to the service of Athene on the acropolis 
of Athens, it is only natural that Coronea 
should occupy a prominent place in his 
mind, to the exclusion of other towns 
which would, from a Theban point of 
view, have been more appropriate. One 
may even conjecture that such a person 
might use the adjectival form Kopeyaios 
from Kopé@yvai, (after the analogy of °AG7- 
yat,) instead of the usual forms, which 
were (according to StepH. ByzanTinvs) 
Kopévios, Kopevebds, or Kopewvereds, where 
a citizen of the Boeotian town was indi- 
cated. It may be added that there was 
at least a mythical connexion between 
Athens and the other two towns (although, 
in the case of these, their proximity to the 
Attic frontier renders such a consideration 
unnecessary), for the Attic Gephyrei, 
whom Herodotus mentions above, §§ 55. 
57, were, as he takes special pains to in- 
form his hearers, originally from Boeotian 
Tanagra; and one of the traditions at 
Thespiz: made the founder to be a Thee- 
pius, son of the Athenian Erectheus. 
(Pausan. ix. 26. 6.) Indeed, after the 
Persian invasion this town was rebuilt 
under Athenian auspices (see viii. 75), 90 
that the connexion, not of Thebes but of 
Athens, with all three of the towns named 
is clearly established. See notes 184 and 


197. 
See 


313 sods Alaxl8as cuunduresv. 
above, note 201. 
318 sora Thy cuppaxiny Tay Alaxddew, 








TERPSIOHORE. V. 80—82. bb 
trav "A@nvalwv, airis [ot OnBaior™*] aéupavres, rods ev kinsmen, 


AianBas ogi aredBocay ray Se avdpéev eSéovro* Abywifrat Se, poli toger 
evdarpovly Te peyddn errapévres, wal SOpns tradasis avapyn- aid them by 
abévres éyovons és "A@nvalous?, rote OnBaiwv SenBévrwv aTrédre- the soar of 
_ pov dshpucrov™ "ABnvaiowss éréhepor émixerpévov yap aitav ““* 
Bowroiet, érirdocavtres paxphos vyvot és trav ’Artichy, cata 
pev Ecvpav Pddypov, xara Se ris GANS mMapadlys oANoUs 
Snpous: tovevvres O€ Tadta, peydros “A@nvalovs éoivovro ™*. 

"H Se & Opn % rrpoodesropévn és "AOnvalous ex trav Aiywnréwv, 82 
éyévero é& apyis toijode “Emdavplocs 4 yi} xaprrév obdéva The cause 


of the feud 
avedidov. rept ravTns av ris cupdopis of Emdavpioe éypéwvro between 


éy Aergotov 9 Se Tv6in odéas éxéXeve Aapins te nal AvEnoins *” gina. 
ayddpata SpvcacGas, xal ods Spvcapévoor dpewov ovvolaccbar 
éretperreov ay of Emdavpiot xotepa yadxod mrovéwvras [Ta dydd- The Epi- 
patra™) 4 AlOov 4 Se TIvOln ovdérepa rovtwy a, adrd Fvrov ane 
nuépns édains ééovro dy of "Emdavpwe ’AOnvatev drainv ods ay 


condition of 


Soivas tapéobar, ipwrdras 51) Kelvas voullovres elvas*» Aéyeras doing ser- 


‘under the notion that they 
ZEacide for their allies.” 


had the 
See below, 


218 égivoyro. One manuscript (M) has 
éowéovro, which Gaisford follows. But 


§ 86, xara rovro eltay. 

215 [ol @nfaio}]. The manuscript S 
has of ’A@nvaio:, which seems to indicate 
that both of @nBaio: and of "AOnvaio: are 
glosses inserted to render the sense more 
perspicuous. I have therefore retained 
the reading of Gaisford and the majority 
of MSS, but have placed it within brackets 
as a probable interpolation. But if it be 
one, it seems likely that ray Onfaley two 
lines back is also one; for if reipnoapévoy 
and wéuyayres be referred to the same 
subject, the change of construction is gra- 
tuitously clumsy. I should account for 
the change by referring weipnoapyérvewy to 
the Thebans with their allies, the Boeo- 
tian confederacy, but wéuyarres to the 
Thebans alone as the heads of the con- 
federacy. 
216 dyotons és ’A@nvalovs. This is the 
veading of Gaisford and the majority of 
MSS. But one has éxotons ’Adny., and 
Aldus dovons xpos ’A@nv. The variations 
induce me to suspect that the clause is an 
explanatory gloss. The case is a different 
one from that in viii. 144. 

117 wdéAvcuov axhpucroy, “a piratical 
warfare,’’ without the previous proclama- 
tion by heralds. 


see the note on ix. 13. 

319 Aauins te xal Adtnolns. The pen- 
ultimate of the former of these words is 
probably long, and possibly the ortho- 
graphy should be Aauelns. The origin of 
the word is undoubtedly 34 pata ( = daud- 
tnp), and the two deities are precisely 
equivalent to the yj Kovpotpépos and 
Snufrnp xAdén, who were worshipped to- 
gether in a temple just at the entrance to 
the acropolis at Athens. (PAUSsANIAs, i. 
22. 3; ARISTOPHANES, Lysistr. 835.) 
ZEscny.vs (Choeph. 45) puts the invo- 
cation id yaia paia into the mouths of 
the Argive women. 

230 [ra aydApara]. These words are 
omitted in the manuscripts 8 and V. 
Gaisford retains them, but they appear to 
me to be a gloss. For wroséwyra: Gaisford 
and the MSS have woeoyra:. But see 
note 170 on i. 53. 

221 ipwrdras 8h xelvas voul(oyres elvas. 
These were the so-called Moria, 
trees, originally twelve in number, which 
stood in the Academy. ARISTOPHANES 
refers to these (Nub. 1005) as shading 
the walk where the young Athenians, who 
cultivated gymnastic exercises for the 
torch-race, practised themselves in run- 


vice annu- 
ally at the 
temple of 
Athene and 
Erectheus 


on the acro- 


polis. 


83 4 Te yh odu Epepe, cad AOnvaloiss érerédcov Ta ovvébevro. 


At this 


time Zgina 
was a vassal 


of Epidau- 
rus, but 


immediately 


afterwards 
became in- 
dependent 
and hostile, 


56 


HERODOTUS 


dé nal ws édaias Hoay GdroOt yijs ovdapod Kat’ éxeivoy Tov ypdvoy, 
H AOnvycr* of Se eri roicde Save Epacay, én @ and£ovat 
éreos éxdotou TH ‘AOnvain rH Tlonsdbe ipa xal re ’Epeybéi?*: 
xatawécavres © él rovrrovot ot "Emidavpiot, rav re édéovro Eruyov 


kal ayd\pata éx Tey éNaséwv TovTéwy Tromncapevor idpvcayTo: Kal 


Tov- 


tov & étt tov ypovoy Kat mpd rov*"*, Aiywhtas "Emdavpiov 
Hxovoy Ta Te GAXa, rad Slxas SiaBaivorres és "EmiBavpov édidocdv 


te kal édduPRavoy map adrAdwv ot Aiywirar To Se ams Todéde, 
ynds te wnkdpevor Kal ayvopoowwn ypnodpevot, anéotnocay amd 
tov 'Emdavupiwy are dé édvres Suddopot, &nréovro avrovs ware 51) 


adacooxpatopes éovres, Kal 51) Ka 


y 225 


Ta WyaApaTa TavTA THs TE 


The Egine- Aapins xal rhs AvEnolns trraipéovras adtav, xal ofea éxoploarvrd 
Te Kal iSpvaavro tis aderépns ywpns és Tv pecoyaay tH Oly 
pév eore obvopa, orddva S¢ padiotd wn ard THs TWoALOS ws ElKoat 
atréyer’ Wpvcdpevor Se ev TolT@ TH yapy, Oucinal té shea Kal 
Kopotat yuvarenlouss KepTopoiat itAdoKoVTO, Yopnyav arrodexvuzpeé- 
vov exatépn tav Saipovey dSéxa dvdpav naxas Sé aydpevoy ot 
xopot avdpa pév ovddéva, Tas 5é ériywplas yuvaixas. Foav dé xal 


toiot Emidaupiowr ai tovairas ipopyiav: cial 8é age xal dppnrot 


tans carry 
off the 

im , and 
set them up 
in their own 
island. 

The ritual 
of the na- 
ture of a 
carnival, 
both there 
and at Epi- 
daurus. 


84 


ipopyla. KaAepOévrwv S¢ tavde tay ayadudtor, of ’Emdadpuoe 
totic. "A@nvaioot ta ovvédevto ov érerédeoy tréuapavres Sé oi 


ning: QAA’ els "Axabhuemay natidoy dxd 
tais Moplas adrobpéte:r. They started 
from an altar of Prometheus and ran to 
the city. In the time of Pausanias one 
of these olives was pointed out as being 
the second oldest in the world, the prece- 
dence being given to the sacred plant in 
the Pandroseum on the acropolis (PAUSAN. 
i. 30. 2). The prize given to the victors 
in the Panathenzean games consisted in 
part of a vase containing some of the oil 
produced from these plants. (AnrsTorTLe, 
ap. Schol. ad Soph. Gd. Col. 701.) 
PiInDAR congratulates Theseus the Argive 
on twice obtaining some (Nem. x. 61, 


=u) &Setal ye pty auBordday 
éy reAetais Sls "APavalwy my ducal 
népacay’ yale Be xavOelog wupl xnapwrds 
édAalas 
Euorey “Hpas tov ebdvopa Aaby éy dye 
ylow épxeciy waprotklrors. 





322 car’ éxeivoy Toy xpdvor, 4 "APhypar. 
This is the reading which Gaisford selects. 
The MSS vary between that, xara ypdéyvoy 
exeivoy # dv ’APhvas, xara xpdvov éxetvov 
h "A@hypot, Kata xpdvor Keivoy } Ah ynct 
(or éy "A@hyas), and xar’ éxeivoy roy 
xpévoy 7 ev *APhvas. These variations 
induce the suspicion that the words are 
an interpolation from a marginal com- 
mentary. 

223 +i ’AOnvaln .... Kal TE "Epex Odi. 
See above, notes 183, 188, and 208. 
After the word ’A@nvaln Gaisford prints 
ve. But the particle is not found in S 
and V. And it is not appropriate; for 
the deities were united in the ritual re- 
ferred to. 

224 xal xpd tov. The MSS vary be- 
tween this reading and xal roy xpd rod- 
Tou, @ variation which seems to indicate 
an interpolation from a marginal note. 

223 xa) 3h wal. See note 6 oni. 1. 








TERPSICHORE. V. 838—86. 57 


"A@nvaios dunvvov?™ roict "EmBdaupiooy oi 5¢ drépawov AGyq ds An Athe- 


> > ~ Ed 4 > A , pe A <pe- 
oun adixoiey Scov pev yap xpdvov elyov Ta aydApata ev TH yap, en ae 
emstedécew Ta ouvveBevro: éred 5é éoteppabas aitav, ov Sixasov of recover 
> 7 : . ’ ; ; in em i 
elvas atropépew rt, GAA Tods eyovtras aitda Alywiras tpro- destroyed 
2. Ff & a | a ? .”) , supernatu- 

ceabas éxédevov. mpos tatta "AOnvaia és Alywav wéupartes rally, 


amatreoy Ta dyddpata™" of 5é Aiywiyras epacay, adios te Kal 
"A@nvalove: elvas obdev trpirypa. "AOnvaios pév vuv Néyoves pera 

Tv analirnow airoctadjvas Tpunpel pe TaY aoTav, TovTous of 
arroTreppbévres aro ToD Kowod xal amixopevos és Alyway, Ta 
ayddyata tavra ws oderépwy EiAwy dovra éreipovTo ex TéV 
Babpov dkavacray, iva oféa avaxoplowvras ov Suvapévous 58 
TOUTM TH TpoT@ aUTaY KpaTiaat, weptiBarovras oyowia Edxew 

Ta aydduata’ Kat oft Bdxoves Bpovriy te nal dua rH 
Bpovrp ceopov errvyevécOas: rods 8é rpinpitas rots EXxov- only one 
tas wd Touvréoy Gddoppovijcas rabdvras 8é rovro, wreivewy viving 
GAAHAous re qodepnious és b ee wdvrwv Wa repOevra avaxo- 
picOivat abrov*™ é Dddnpov. ”AOnvaios péy vuv cttw Aéyovor. 86 


? a \ ? a ? ? ¢ The Xgi- 
presen: Alyorjra: Se, ov pep wnt amixéaBas 'AOnvaious: play . i. ace 
pev yap Kat odbyp Tredvas pois, wal eb ode py Ervyov dodoas unt A 


pées, atraptvacOa dy eitreréws: GANA TodARot vyvol érumrdéeww ahr 


the nature of the expedition. ‘The mee- 


228 duhvov. The words ujms and py- 
sengers were taken from among the citi- 


ylew are more especially used of the wrath 


felt by a deity or hero on account of some 
injury. See the case of Minos, vii. 169. 
Here the word is perhaps applied to the 
Athenians considered as the representa- 
tives of Athene and Erectheus, who had 
been defrauded of their dues. If Hero- 
dotus’s authority was (as there is some 
reason for conjecturing; see notes 184 
and 212) a person connected with one of 
the od ae in the acropolis, this use of 
the word would be very natural. 

337° AOnvaios... Td &ydAuara. This 
sentence is an instructive example of the 
change of construction, suitable to the 
varying nature of the incidents men- 
tioned. The destruction of the Athenians 
who were sent to obtain the images was a 
fact well known and admitted ; as was also 
the circumstance that they had attempted 
to remove them by force. The question 
was, what was the character of the emis- 
saries, and under what circumstances did 
the destruction take place. Herodotus 
begins by giving the Athenian account of 


VOL. Il. 


zens (not soldiers), and went with a single 
galley (not in force). So much is in the 
indirect form; he then changes to the 
direct one in narrating the acknowledged 
facts, and returns to the indirect where 
the Athenian and Aginetic accounts again 
diverge. ‘‘ The Athenians now say, that 
after the formal demand there were sent, 
in a single galley, some citizens, those 
who, having been publicly commissioned, 
and arriving at Aigina, did certainly try 
to lift these images, as being made of 
wood which was theirs, out of their stands, 
in order to carry them back; and that not 
being able to manage them in this way, 
they passed lines round and trailed the 
figures.”” If the whole of the circum- 
stances had been peculiar to the Athe- 
nian story, the author would have con- 
tinued the indirect form throughout: 
ots dwoweupOévras awd rod Kowoi Kal 
&wicopévous, K.T.A. 
328 adridy, “ alone.’’ 


of the 
Athenians, 


58 HERODOTUS 


ode enh tiv ywopny avrot Sé ode el€at, nat ov Stavavpaynoas*”- 
(ovx éyovcs Se tobro SvacHnpfvar arpexéws, ode ef Exaoves avy- 
youwoKkopevos clvas TH vavpayin Kata todTo”” el~ay, ore ef Bov- 
Adpevos trotjoas oloy Ti Kal éroincav) 'AOnvaiovs pév vuv, eres 
ré adi ovdels és pedynv xatictaro, amoBdyras amd tTaY veov 
tparécOa mpos Ta ayaApata’ ov Suvapévous b¢ avacrdcas ex 
tov BdOpwy aura, ovra 5) TreptBadropévous oyouwia Erxew, és ov 
CAxopeva Ta BydApaTa aupoTepa TwUTO Tosjoas Eewot pev ov 
wirTa, Neyorres, GAXy 5 tem és youvata ydp oft avra rrecéew, 
Kal Tov ao ToUToU ypovoyv StaTehéety obTw EyovTa. ‘A@nvaious 
pev 5+) tadta woke, odbas 5¢ A’ywhras Neyouas, TuOopévous 
rovs "A@nvaious ws pédrovev él odéas otparever Gas, éroisous 
"Apyetavs movéecOas Tavs re 5) "A@Onvaiovs amoPeBdvas és Thy 
Aiywalny, xai rrapeivas Bonbbovras ode tots ’Apyelous™ xai 
nabeiv re €& "Emiavpov SiaBdvras és thy vicov, xal ov mpoaxn- 
xooot Toto. "AOnvaloos énumecéeiy vrorapopévous To amd TaY 
veo dua re dy tour thy Bpovrny te yevécOar nal tov ceopov 
avroict. Aéyeras pv voy on’ Apyelwy te xai Aiywnréwy rade 
oporoyéeras 52 xai in’ “Abnvaiwy, Ga podvoy tov amrocwbivra 
avray és riv "Artixiy yevécOay mrnv ’Apyeion pty Asyover, 
auray to ’Arrucoy otpatoredoy Suapbepdyvrayv tov &a Tovrov 
mepuyevéc an, AOnvaior Sé tod Satpoviov, trepyyevéc Bas pévros oddé 
ToUrov Tov éva, GAN atrodéabat tpoTrp Troupde KopucOels yap és 
ras "A@nvas amiyyerde TO 1rdOos- wuGopévas 5é Tas yuvaixas TOV 
én’ Alyway otpatevoapiver avdpay, Sewov rt tTouncapévas Keivov 
pobvoy é£ dirrdvtwv owbivat, wépt£ Tov advOpwtrov Trovroy AaBavaas 
Kal xevredoas THot Trepovnct Tov ipatlwy, cipwrayv éxaotny avtéwv 
8n eln 6 éwuris avnp; xa todrov wey ota SvapOapivar ’AOnval- 
oot Se ers rod mwabeos Seuvorepoy re SdEas elvas 1d Tov yuvarkov 
Epyow add pev 87) ove eyew brew Gnurdowor tas yuvaixas, Thy 
de écOijra peréBadrdov * avrréwy és rHv I dda: épopeov yap 8) apo 


32° ob Btarauuaxioa, “abstained from ds rh» Alywalny, nal wapeiva: BonSéovrds 
ae the issue at sea.” Compare viii. ogi tobs ’Apyelous, “ exactly now as the 
Athenians had effected a landing on the 

ae xara rovre. Compare § 81, above, A®ginetic shore, there arrived the Argives 
Kara Thy cuppaxiny raw Aiacdéey. to help them.” See note 472 on iv. 181. 
331 robs re 8) "AOnvalous awoBeBdva: 132 KAAw padv Bh ob Eye... Thy 82 


TERPSICHORE. V. 87—89. 59 


nm ¢€ a? ' a 2 An A / Customs of 
Tov ai Trav A@nvaiwv ryovaines éabiyra Awpida, th Kopw6in meee Athenign 


mrnowwrarny petéBadrov wy és Tov Alveov KOdva, Wa 5H repovnce lien 

py ba (ore 5€ GANG’ roy ypewpédvoice ovK ‘Tas airy at tule 
% ecOns TO TaXatov, ANd Kdewpa: érrel 4 ye “EdXAnuinn éoOys "@8 
Tica } apyaln Tov yuvatkay 4 abrn hv Tiy viv. Aupita Kanko- ey thane one 
ev’) totos de Apyelauce Kat toice Aiywirnot Kai mpos tratra at bal a 
ért T0de rrovjoas*” vopoy elvas wrapa ot éxatépoice tas ™epovas Custome of 
qyuortas mokeoOat Tow rére KaTerredros pétpou, Kal és TO ipov ‘inelans : 
Tov Oeay rovréwy trepdvas paddota avariMévas Tas yuvaixas: pa Sign. 
"Arrixdy 88 pre Tt GdXNo Trpoadépery mrpds 7d ipov, pare xépapov, 

GA’ é« yurplowy ériywptewy vopoy Td NovTrov avroOs elvas rive. 
"Apyelov pév vuv rai Aiywnréwy ai yuvaixes Exe te técou ™ Kar’ 
Ep Tov AOnvaiwy mepovas art xal és cue epopeov péfovas 4 mpd 
TOU. 

Tis 58 yOpns ris wpos Alywnpras "APnvalorot yevopévns apy?) 
Kata Ta elpyras éyévero. tore 51) OnBaiwy émixadcopévov, mpo- 
Ovipuws Trav mepl Ta aydApaTta yevopkvey dvauipynoKdpevot oi 
Aiywiprat éBonPeov totct Bowwroiot. Aibywipral re 5) eSyeur tis 
"Arrucns ta Trapabaddoota, Kat "A@nvalow: sppewpévoros err 
Aiywiyras orpareverOas, WAOe pavryiov éx Aedhav éricysvras 
dmb tod Aiywrréwy ddixiov** tpujxovra érea, Te évt Kal Tpin- 


89 
The Pythi- 
an oracle 
© recommends 
the Atheni- 


écbizra peréBadrAoy. The change of con- 
struction here appears to rest on the same 
grounds as that remarked on in the note 
227, above. It was a faci that there had 
been a change of costume in the Athenian 
women. The cause of this change was in 
Athenian traditions said to be the outrage 
just related, a view which the feud between 
Athens and /Zgina rendered plausible ; 
although when the matter was looked 
into, the reputed new dress turned out to 
be the ancient Carian garb, and the differ- 
ence between an Ionian and a Dorian 
costume to be a fiction of recent times, 
subsequent to the fead between the Dorian 
and Ionian races acquiring its full deve- 
lopement. 

933 +4é3e rotjoa:. These words are de- 
pendent upon the sense of ’A@nvaia Aé- 
syove: continued on. It was a part of the 
Athenian tradition that the murder was 
the origin of the Argive and A%ginetan 
custom. Translate: ‘‘ And for the Argives 


and ginetans [the Athenians say], that, 
besides, this incident further caused it to 
be a custom with each of them,” &c. It 
must not be supposed that Herodotus 
intends to represent the Argives and 
Eginetans as giving the same account of 
the origin of their practice. All that he 
asser rie in confirmation of the tradition 
is traordi 
eee nary magnitade of the 
234 tx re trécov. These words appear 
to be corrupt. The Sancroft MS has éx« 
tére. Ht seoms probable that the text 
grew out of an union of two different 
readings, éx rére and dx rdcov. I have 
left it as Gaisford prints it, because it is 
impossible to decide between the two, 
each giving a good sense: éx rére, “from 
that time ;’ ex réoov, “ from so far back.’’ 
In the next section two MSS exhibit such 


235 QBuclov. The MSS vary between 


12 


90 


The Spar- 
tans repent 
of the part 
they had 
taken in the 
expulsion 
of the Pi- 
sistratids 
from 
Athens, 


91 
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xooT@, Aiax@ Témevos arrodéEavtas apyecOas tov mpos Aiyunjras 
qodéuou xal oft ywpioeyv ra Bovrovrav jv $e avrlea émiotpa- 
TevwvTal, TOANA pév opeas ev TH petaEd Tod ypovou TreiaecOat 
Tord 5é xal romoey Tédos pévrot KaTacTpeyecOat. TadTa ws 
dreveryOévra fxovoay ot '"AOnvaio, te pev Alax@ téuevos arr- 
éScEav, todTo*™™* ro viv emt ris ayopns Bpvrav tpijxovra Sé érea 
ou avéoyovro axovoavres Sxws xpewy eln Erioyety, treTovOoras 
mpos Aiywnréwy avdpowa. “Es tipwplyy $8 rapacxevalopévocs 
avroios éx Aaxedapovloy mpipyyua éyetpopevoy ewrodiov éyévero. 
muOopevot yap of Aaxedaypovut Ta éx Tov ’Adxpatwvidéer és Thy 
TTv8inv pepnyavnpéva”™", xal ta éx ris [Ivins émt odéeas re xar 
tovs ITeovrrparidas, cupopiy érrovebvro Surrdjy, Ste te avdpas 
Eelvous oft dovras e€eAnddxcoay ex ths éxeivav xal ort TadTa 
Toincact xapis ovdenia éepalvero mpos trav "AOnvalwy étt Te 
apes Tovrowwe éviryou opeas oi ypnopuol, Aéyovres TrodAd Te Kat 
avapowu Eceobas avtoios é€ "AOnvalwy tay mpotepoy péev Foay 
adakes, tore 5¢ KyYecopéveos Kxopicavros és Sadprnv eképabor. 
éxrncato b@ 6 Knvcopévys ex tis "AOnvaiwy axpoTodos Tovs 
xpnopors™*, rods Exrnvro pev mporepoy ot Ilevowrrpatibas éferav- 
vopevor dé Edutrov ev TO ip@ xarareupOevras Sé 6 Knrcouévns 
avékaBe. Tore 5é ws dvédaBov ot Aaxedaipovioe Tovs ypnopods, 
kal tovs 'A@nvalous édpeov avfopuévous nal ovdapas Eérolpous 
dovras meecOal ot, vow AaBovres ws erevOepoy pev doy 70d 
yévos 76 'Arrixdy isoppoTroy Te éwuTa@v yivouto™, KaTeyopevov 


5¢ tnd tupavvBos dobevés nal revWapyéecOas éroipor paboyres 


this word and alxfov, and ¢, d unite both. 
Both are forms not found elsewhere. See 
notes 212 and 226, above. 

336 rovro. This word is quite super- 
fluous in a written history, but would be 
very appropriate in a speaker, who, while 
telling his story, might point to the sacred 
precinct. It is an idiom constantly em- 
ployed by Herodotus, even where there 
remains no trace of the original use. 

137 +a dx réy "AAKuawridtoy és Thy 
Tlv6iny peunxarvnudva. See note 154 on 
§ 63, above. 

35° rods xypnopots. See what is related 
below (vii. 6) of Onomacritus, who had 
been highly patronized by Hipparchus. 

PHANEs very happily ridicules the 


importance popularly attached to vagrant 
oracular prophecies : 
AHMOZ. ravr) cl dori; KAEON. Adyia. 
AH. wdyr’; KA. é6abpacas ; 
xal wh AP Eri ye povor: xiBwrds xr}ba. 
AAAANTOTIOAH. éuol 8° dwepdor xal 
tvvouxla dd0. 
AH. 6p’ Be, thos ydp elow of xpn- 
opol wore ; 
KA. odo) péy elor Bdxidos. 
gol rlyos ; 
AA. LAdn8os, &8eApod rot BdxiBos ye- 


past épov. 


AH. of 8% 


(Knights, 998—1004.) 


230 ylyoiro, Gaisford, with the manu- 
scripts S and V, has dy yivoito. 
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bé* rovrev Exacta, peterrétrovto ‘Imainy tov Tleototparov 
amo Suyelov Tob év ‘EXXnorovtp™"’, és 8 xatadevyoues of ITevre- 
orpatioar érrei te 5é ode ‘Iarming xadeopevos Fre, pweratrepryd- and send for 
pevos cat rav rov cuppdyov dyyénrous, Exeysv ot X WAPTUATAL rahe ee 
rade “ dvdpes cippayor, cuyywdcxopev abtoict tiv ob ros) lic Hip- 
cass opOas™* érapOevres yap KuB8%jrovot pavrnio, avdpas P* 
Eeivous ddvras Hpiy ta pddota Kal avadexopévous winroyetpias 
wapétew tas AOjvas, Tovrous é« THs twatpides é&nacaper, Kar 
éreta, momoavres tavra, Shum ayaplotm trapedoxapey rh 
mwokuy os érel re Su’ jpéas edevOepwOeis avéxvipe, juéas pev Kat 
Tov BactrAéa hyéwv trepwBploas ébéBare, Sdfav 8& dicas ™* 
avédyerase Wore expepabrnact padota pey OL TrepiotKos aUTOY 
Bouwrot nal Xad«uwd€es, raya 8é tis nal Aros expaOjoerat dpuap- 
Tov. éwee te 5¢ exeiva rrosjoavres judpropey, viv TreipnoopeOd 
ogeas dua tiv axedpevor ticacbat avrod yap Ttovrou elvexey 
rovde te Tov ‘Imriinv pererreprpapeba, nal bpuéas amd THY TrONwD, 
wa xo Te NOyp Kal Kow@ aoTdrp éaayayovTes avrov és Tas 
"Abnvas arrodapev Ta Kab arre:dopeba.” 

Oi pev radra EXeyou’ Tay Se cuppdywv TO TAOS ove evedéxero QB 
TOUS AGyous. of pév YuV GAXros Hovyiny ipyov, KopivOros 58 Ywor- Foiniers il 
Khéns EdeEe Tabe. deprecates 


0 nabdvres 8é. The particle 3% in spurious oracles, with breach of faith to 


this use corresponds nearly to the Latin 
inguam. It serves to recal the attention 
to the principal point to be impressed 
upon it, after a kind of digression. 

71 yd Xeyelou rot dv ‘EAAnordrry. 
See above, § 65, and below, § 94. 

2 oyyywéoKopey abToiet Tuiy Ov wot- 
teas: dp8es. Compare ix. 60, ovvol8a- 
hey bpiy.... dodo: woAAdby wpobupord- 
Tow, 

443 Sdtay pbcas, “ having gained glory.” 
This could hardly be said of the Athenian 
commonalty at the time of which Herodo- 
tus is speaking, and would scarcely have 
been said of them by a Spartan at any 
time. But it should be remembered that 
here it is probably an Athenian speaking 
under the 8 mask; and conse- 
quently it is no more surprising that he 

pay a compliment to his own coun- 
trymen in the assumed character, than 
that he should make the Lacedsemonians 
charge themselves with being deceived by 


their own allies, with making a formal com- 
pact with tyrants, and end with prophesy- 
ing evil to themselves from Athens (for it 
seems scarcely doubtful that they them- 
selves are indicated by the words rts xa) 
&AAos). To make such a speech as is 
here attributed to the Lacedsemonians 
would, from the Hellenic point of view, 
be equivalent to proclaiming themselves 
as the enemies of the gods, led into the 
path of destruction by their own tutelary 
deity, the Delphic Apollo. It would be 
applying to themselves the current senti- 
ment which is embodied by SornHodcLes 
in the well-known words (Antig. 620) : 


cople yap & Tov 
xAewdy tros répayras 


7d xaxdy Soxeiy wor’ éordy 

TQd' Enper Sry ppévas 

Geds Gye: xpds Kray 

apdoge: 8’ dAujiordy xpdvow éxtds Eras. 


their pro- 
posal, and 


reminds 
them of the 


Cypeelids at 
Corinth. 


hion, a 
Bacchiad. 
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HERODOTUS 


“"H 8) & re ovpavis Eoras evepbe ris yis™ xal 4 7 
peTéwpos Uirép Tod ovpavod, Kal ot avOpwira: vopov dv Gardoon 
oust wat ot iyOves tov mpdtepov dvOpwirot, Gre ye pels”, 


e 
@ 


Aaxedaipoviot, isoxpatias Katadvovres tupavvidas és tas 


mods Katdyew" tapackevatcoGe Tov obte dbicarrepoy ovdéy 
éort xat’ avOperrous ovTe puathoverrepov. ef yap 5) TovTO ye 
Soxées tpiv elvas ypnorov, dote TupavveverOas Tas Words, avTol 
TpaTot Tipavvoy KaTaoTncdpevot Tapa adiat avroios, otrw xal 
times of the Toot GANoIot OilncOe xatictavas viv be, avrol drrepot éovres 
tupdyvev, nak dudrdocovres Seworata tovtro &y TH Ywdpry pr) 


yevérOat, Trapaypacbe és Tous cuppdyaus *. 


et 5¢ avrot gu7rei- 


po gare xatdtrep rpeis, elyere Gv wept avrod yvapas apueivovas 


oupBarrcoOar tprep viv. 


KOPINGIOISI yap hw rods nardoracts toinde Hy odvyap- 
xin, eat obrot* Baxysddat xadedpevor Evepov THv TOMY edidecay 
5¢ xal fryovro €& adrAnrwv"™. "Audiovs Se, dovts rovTreav Tay av- 


Spay, yiverat Ovydrnp yom obvoya 8é of fy AdBda 


a4 8 re obpavds Uora: Evepbe Tis vis. 
This is one of the which show 
the firm conviction prevalent at the time, 
that the earth was fixed and the heaven 
a firmament above it. In the formula of 
a treaty between the Romans and the 
Latins, preserved by Dionysius or Ha- 
LICARNaASsUS, the peace was to last 
béxpis by» obpayds te xal yh Thy abrhy 
ordow toc (vi. 95). This treaty was 
made in the year 491 s.c. Compare the 
treachery described by Herodotus iv. 201. 
But after the times of the Ptolemies, when 
the real figure of the earth became known, 
other modes became resorted to for the 
purpose of illustrating the fixedness of the 
established order of things (see VrrGiL, 
Bucoi. i. 60; Ovin, Tyriet. i. 8. 5; Sx- 
nwEca, Bed. 373), and this too by poets 
especially fond of reproducing ancient 
images. 

245 Sre ye ducts. THucypipes (i. 18) 
remarks that not only the Athenian 
tyranny, but the same form of government 
in the rest of Greece, where it generally 
existed, was, with the exception of Sicily, 
in almost every case put an end to by the 
Lacedeemonians, who, for the space of 
more than four hundred years ending 
with the termination of the Peloponnesian 


- TavTm, 


war, had been well governed and free from 
d ic rulers. 
This is the technical 


246 xardyew. 
phrase for bringing home an exile to his 
country. See i. 60, where Athene is said 
xardyew els rhy daurijs axpéroAw the 
banished Pisistratus. The exile himself 
was said xari¢éya:. The idiom is very dis- 
tinctly shown in Eunipipes, Med. 1015. 


TIAIAAFOros. Odpver: ede: to nad od 
xpos téxvoy Unt. 

MHAEIA. BAdous cardio xpsober 4 rd- 
Auy’ eyo. 


47 wapaxpacde és rods cuupdyous, 
“‘you take the matter lightly when it 
touches your allies.” wapaxypycOa: is 
equivalent to éx xapépyou xpiobat. 

® obra, viz. of Sxtron gathered by 
inference from the word éAryapxia. 

44¢ This limitation of the ‘ connu- 
bium” to members of the same body is 
expressed by Herodotus elsewhere by the 
words éwryaulas woeio@a: (ii. 147). In- 
stead of 3:3dva: the more technical phrase 
is éx3:3éva:. See note 136 on ii. 47. 

249 oSvoua 8¢ of Fv AdB8a. If Hero- 
dotus means to represent this name as a 
soubriquet, given to Amphion’s daughter 
from the circumstance of one leg being 
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Baxyiabéor yap ovbels 70cXe yhjpas, ioyes Herlov 6 Eyexpareos, 
Sypov pev [é« Ilérpns] éav?”, arap ra avéxabev™ Aamibns te 
cat Kasveidns?*- éx 8€ of ravrys THs yuvaucds od €& GANS Traides 


éyivoyro **, 


éoTaAn av és Aerddovs trepl yovou' éovovta Sé avrav 


iPéws 4) IIvOin mpooayopever rows ide Toit erect: 


"Herlwy, otis oe thes woddbriroy édyra. 
AdBsa xte, rhe: 8 drAoolrpoxoy dy 8 receive: 
Gv8pdo. pourdpxoics, Sixaidhoes 5¢ KédpivGov. 


tavta ypnoOevra Te ‘Herimm eEaryyédretal nos totot Baxyid- 


dnot, Totot TO ev TporEepoy yevopevoy yonornpiov és KopwOov hv 
aonpov, pépov re és TauTd Kal Td Tod "Herlwvos nat Aéyov wde 


Alerds dy wérpno: xtev réfe: 38 Adovra 

kaprepdy, &unothy woAAGy 8’ bxd -yotvata Atoei. 
Taurd wey ed ppd(eobe, KoplyOio:, of wep) Karty 
Tleiphyny 254 olxcire wal dgpuderra KépirGor. 


tovro pev 67 Toot Baxyiddnoe mpotepov yevopuevov hy atéxpap- C 


longer than the other (like the letter /), 
the late origin of the story appears. Much 
later than the time of Cypselus A was 
written FV in inscriptions. 

25¢ Shuov wey doy, ‘‘ being a member 
of the commonalty.”” The words é« Mé- 
Tpns appear to me an interpolation by an 
annotator who took 34pou to mean a local 
burgh here as below. But the word 
&rdp indicates an opposition; and there 
would be none whatever if 34uov meant a 
local burgh in this place. 

351 +& dyéxaGey. See note 156 on § 62, 
above. 

252 Kawel8ns. Gaisford has Kav[8ns. 
The MSS vary between the two forms. 
But the eponymous ancestor is Kawets, 
of whom Nestor speaks in the Jiiad (i. 264) 
as one of the Lapithe, whose ally, in 
their war against the Centaurs, he was in 
his youth. 

933 de 8é of rabrys Tis yuvands odd’ 
d GAAns waides éylvorvro. It has been 
considered that this construction is a pa- 
rallel to such passages as ARISTOPHANES, 
Av. 695, v4 8’ 008’ &hp ov8’ otpayds jy, 
i.e. where the negation is omitted in the 
beginning of the sentence and supplied by 
inference from the subsequent clauses. 
But this idiom seems appropriate only to 
the style of poetry. And it is unneces- 


sary to suppose it here. Herodotus wishes 
to say that tion had children by this 
woman, but by no other, and then goes 
on to tell the particulars. The legend 
apparently made him to be a person re- 

as barren; and hence the expres- 
sion of the oracle: oftis oe Tle: roAdriToy 
édyta. Labda was bestowed upon him 
under the idea that he would not become 
a father. 

254 Teiphyny. This fountain is described 
by Srrazo as being immediately under 
the summit on which the temple of Aphro- 
dite stood. The spring itself did not over- 
flow, but was always full of excellent 
water. Livy, after his manner, exagge- 
rates the features of this part, “‘ Arx inter 
omnia in immanem altitudinem edita, 
scatens fonitbus’’ (xlv. 28). According 
to Strabo it was the lower part of the 
mountain, not the citadel, to which this de- 
scription applies. Srarius picturesquely 
remarks the shadow cast by the Acroco- 
rinthus (see the next note) in the morn- 
ing on the Cirrbean gulf, in the evening on 
the Aogean (Thed. vii. 106) :-— 
‘‘Summas caput Acrocorinthus in 

auras 
Tollit, et alterna geminum mare protegit 
umbra.” 
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roy rore Se, 7O "Herlave yevouevoy ws érvOovto, airixa nat 76 
mpotepoy cuvixay éov cuvpday te ‘Heriwvos cuvévres 58 nat 
Tovro, exyov ev jovyin, eBédovres Tov pédXrovTa ‘Heriwn yevér Oat 
yovov Siapbeipar. ws 5 erexe 7) yuvt) TaytoTta, TéwTrovet obey 
atrav Séxa és tov Sipov ev t@ xatolenro Herlwv, droxrevéovras 
To Tratdlov amiuopevot Se ovroe és TH Tlétpny™, xai raperOovr- 
tes és THY avAnY Tov Heriwvos, aireov To tratdlov 7 Sé AdBsda, 
eidvid Te ovdéy tay elvera éxeivos amixolato Kat Soxtoved odeas 
dirodpoctvns tov trarpos elvera airtew, pépovaa éveyelpice avrav 
évi: totat 5¢ dpa éBeBovAevro Kat’ odoy, Toy TpaToy avTaY Ra- 
Bovra 7d tradlov mpocovilaa.®™* éel re av Swxe dépovea 4} 
Adf8a, Tov NaRovra Trav avdpav Oely tiyy awpoceyéXace Td Tras- 
Sloy xai tov, ppacbévra Totro, oletés Tis loyer atroKTeivas KaTos- 
xreipas 5é mrapadidot T@ Sevrépy’ 6 Se, r@ Tpir@ ovTw 5) dSveEHAOe 
dia Travrwy tov Séxa Trapaddopevoy, ovdevos Bovropévou Sepyd- 
cacbas amodovres av orrlow Th TEexovon TO Tadioy Kal éFer- 
Oovres é&w, éoreares eri ray Oupéwy AAA }AwY ErrTovTO KaTALTWb- 
pevot, Kal padtoTa Tod Tperov AaBovros Gre ovK érroinge KaTa TA 
Sedoypéva: és 5 84 ot, ypovou éyywopévov, Moke adris mraped- 
Govras wavras tod gdovouv petioyew. eee be &« rod "Heriwvos 
yovou KopivOm xaxd avaBdacteiy » AaBda yap mdvta Taira 
qKove EoTewoa pos avrnat That Bupyow Seicaca Sé pr) ods pera- 
Sé—y xat +d Sevrepov NaBovres 7O Tradloy aroxteivwot, dépovca 
Kataxpurres és TO appactotarov ot épalvero elvat, és Kupédrnv 
érustapévn ws el vrrootpéparvres és Cyrnow amiuolaro, wdévra 
epeuyvjcew pédrovev’ Ta 67) Kab dyivero. eAOodor Se xat dLnpevoror 
avroiot ws ovx édalvero, éboxee drradrAdacecOat Kal Néyeww mTpds 
Tos aTroTréupavTas ws WavTa Troujceay Ta exeivos évere(NavTo. 


355 rhy Tlérpny. It appears from this Acrocorinthus appropriated toit. This last 
expression that the house of Aetion wasin is the ‘‘ beetling Corinth”’ of the oracle ; 
a part of Corinth which was called 4 xérpa, but the term 4 wérpa might well have 





but it does not follow that such was the 
name of the local deme in which he re- 
sided. And there is no trace of a Co- 
rinthian deme being so named any where 
except in the present narrative. In Srra- 
Bo’s time the town lay under the rock on 
which the citadel was built, the sharp 
summit of which was surmounted with a 
temple of Aphrodite, and had the name 


been applied to the whole mountain, which 
extended so far that the ascent was thirty 
stades (viii. p. 211). 

256 zpocovdica:. Compare EuRiPIpEs, 
Med. 1161, Bpépos re roipdy (av xpocot- 
Sicas wé8y. In Psalm crxxvi. 9 the ex- 
pression for the same act is in the Sep- 


tuagint dapl(ecv. 
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ot pev 8) anreOovres Edeyov rabra’ "Heriwv 5¢ peta ravra 6 Who, when 


grown up, 


adis avéavero: xai ot Siadvyorrs rofroy tov xiydvvov amd THs encouraged 
mrpinrs Erevyulay Kixpedos olvoua érbiin, dvBpeOlvrs 82 ral fom Delt 
payrevopévep Kuyéhy éyévero audsdéEvov ypnoripiov éy Aedppoian, » if Cty 
Tp wiasuvos yevouevos erexelpnaé re nab Erye KépwOov*". 6 se 
Xeno pos Se Hr 
“OABws obros brhp bs dudy Bduoy toxarafalve: *5®, 


Képedos "Heri8ys 9, Bagircds nAcrrote KoplyOew 
abros, nal raides, ralden ye piy ovndrs waides. 


Td pev &) ypnoripwv rodro Av. rupavveicas 88 6 Kinfpenos, 
tovovros 87 tis dvijp éyévero’ troAdovs yey KoptvOlov éSlwke, rron- 
Aovs St ypnudtwov ameorépnoe™, rrodrA@ § Ere mrelotous Tis 
Wuxi. dpEavros 8¢ tovrov él tpujxovra érea wat Siatr<fay- 


ros ™ soy Blov ed, Siddoyds of tris tupavvldos 6 traits [eplabdpos He is suc- 
s ~ ceeded by 

yiveras. 6 toivuy ITeplavdpos nar’ apyds pev By frrubrepos Tov his son 
a Periander, 


matpos’ érel re 58 wpirnoce™ Sv aypyédav OpacuBotrXw 1@ who be- 


257 drexelpnoé re wal foxe KépivOos. 
These words seem to indicate that the 
tradition here followed made Cypselus 
effect a revolution by force. ARISTOTLE 
however couples him with Panstius in 
Leontium, Pisistratus in Athens, and 
Dionysius in Syracuse, as an instance of a 
person becoming a tyrant from a dema- 

. (Politic. v. p. 1310, 1. 29.) And 
in another passage (v. p. 1315, |. 22) he 
anys of him that that throughout his whole 

reign, which lasted thirty years, he had no 
body puacd (cars Thy dpxhy dierércoey 
a8opupdprros). The Corinthian speaker 
appears rather to conceive a case like that 
of Cylon at Athens. For other differences 
between his representations and other 
traditions, see notes 260 and 267. 

238 doxaraBaive:. Valcknaer well re- 
marks that this phrase is more appropriate 
to s person consulting the oracle of Tro- 
phonius, or some deity whose shrine was a 
cave, than to the case of the Delphic oracle. 

an let Evsesius (Prep. Evang. 

» quoting this verse, has the variation 

Nanton It has been ingeniously conjec- 
Haas that the true reading is Aleri&ys, a 
gentile name formed from alerds, under 
which term the father of Cypselus, Aetion, 
was symbolized in a former oracle. 

368 yonudroy drearépnoe. This, if the 
case at all, was apperently, according to 
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other accounts, by excessive taxation. 
See oe 267, below. ARISTOTLE ( Eco- 
20m. . 1346, 1. 32) says that Cypselus 
had ude @ vow to as, that if he be- 
eame sovereign of Corinth, he would offer 
up the whole property of the country. He 
fulfilled this vow by taking the tenth part 
every year for ten years; so that, says 

he falfilled his yow, and yet lef? 
the country as rich as before. 

381 S:ardéfayros. Some MSS have 
SiawAeboaryros. Neither of these read- 
ings look like a corruption from the other. 
The former may be illustrated by iv. 205: 
ovde Seperiun ed thy (why naréwActe, the 
latter by Pato, Phedon. § 78: Somwep 
oxedlas xuwSuvedovra SiaxAcioas Toy 
Blov. 

268 dwel re 5t dulaAnoe. ARISTOTLE 
(Politic. iii. p. 1284, a, 1. 28) tells the 
same story as Herodotus, except that he 
makes Periander the giver and Thrasybu- 
lus the recipient of the advice. That this 
is not an oversight is clear from his refer- 
ring to the same transaction in another 
passage (Politic. v. p. 1311, a, 1. 20), as 
Td MepidyBpou xpbds @pacBovaoy cupBov- 
Aeupa, THY Swepexdvrwy oraxtwy Ké- 
Aovorts. In Lrvy we find the story trans- 
planted to the soil of Latium, and the 
dramatis persona the king Tarquin and 
his son Sextus. See note 494 on ii. 160 





66 HERODOTUS 
comes 8 Midsrov tupdvve, mwodr@ Ere éyévero Kuyrédou puaupovwrepos. 


tyrant than ™Wéuypas yap mapa OpaciBovrcy xnypuxa, érruvOdvero ovrwa av 
ess of TpoTroy aodanréoTaroy KatacTnadpevos THY TenyyLaTov, KaNMoTa 
Turanous yy aréday emitpotrevos ; OpactBoudos S8 tov eXOdvra rapa rod 
IIepiavipou effrye Ew tov doreos: éoBas 5é és dpovpay éotrap- 
pévny, Gua re SueEnie TO Anjiov, érretipwrav Te Kai avatrodioy Tov 
Kipuxa?® xata thy até KopivOou aarifw, nal éxddove aiel dews 
Twa ior tTav aotayvwy trepéyovta: xodovwv dé, Eppirre és 6 
Tod Anlov TO KdAMoTOV Te Kai BaGvraroy SiépOeupe TpoTr@ ToL- 
ovrp: SieEedOov 8¢ 7d ywpiov xai iroGéuevos Eros ovdev, azro- 
wépret Tov KnpuKA. vooTHcavros $é Tod KypuKos és Ty Kopww6ov, 
Ww wpoOvpos truvOdvecOas riv wroOncny 6 Ileplavépos: 6 6é ovdéy 
ot pn OpacvBovroy trrobéc bar: Owpatew re avrod, map oloy jw 
dvdpa arroréunpete, Ss TrapaTAHya Te Kal Tov éwuTov oivdympor 
airnyeopevos tatrep mwpos OpacuBovrov omanree. Tepiavdpos Sé 
cunels 76 Tromler, kal vow lay as of inrerlBero OpacvBoudos 
Tovs inretpoxous Tay aotay povevey, évOadra 5) wacav KaxoryTa 
ébédaive és Tos Todnras. Soca yap Kinpedos arréere xrelvwy Te 
Anecdote of Kat Siadxwv, ITeplavipés oea azrerédece. jury 82 typépn arréduce 
a otk mdacas Tas Kopwiwy yuvaixas, 8a rh éwurod yuvaixa Méiuooar 
Me” = aréupavte ydp of és Geompatods én’ Ayépovra trotapav™ dryyé- 
Aovs él To vexvopavrTyiioy tapaxatabynnns mwépse Eewwxys, ovre 
onpavtew dn  Métuooa érrupaveica, obre Karepéew ev TH KeeTAL 
xapy 1) Tapaxatadncn pyyoby re yap Kal elvar yupvn TaV yap 


and 368 on iv. 144. The intimate con- 
nexion that existed between Periander 
and Thrasybulus appears from what Hero- 
dotus relates of the information sent by 
the former to Miletus (i. 20). 

363 dyarodl(wy roy khpuxa, “ bringing 
the messenger back to his story.”” AEscai- 
NES (Clesiph. § 193) enlarging on the 
exactness of the jurymen formerly in tech- 
nical matters, says: woAAdais dyvexddi(oy 
Toy ypauparéa, cal éxéAevoy xdAw dva- 
ywooew Tobs yduovs nal 7d Yhdiopa. 

264 és Geoxpwtobs ex’ "Ax épovra xoTa- 
pév. In Ambracia (which was in Thes- 
protia) another Periander (whom some 
accounts made to be the sage) possessed 
sovereign power. He was expelled by a 
conspiracy got up by one of the nobles in 
revenge for a gross insult, the commons 


siding with the conspirators. (ARISTOTLE, 
Polit. v. p. 1311, L. 40, and p. 1304, 1. 32.) 
NEANTHES OF Cyzicum made him to be 
cousin-german of the Corinthian tyrant 
(ap. Diog. Laert. i. 98); but this does 
not appear on any earlier authority than 
his, i. e. about the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. Srraso says that Ambracia 
was founded by Tolgus, the son of Cypse- 
lus (and therefore brother of the Corinthian 
Periander), and not far from the mouth of 
the river Acheron stood the Thesprotian 
Ephyra—the name anciently borne by 
Corinth (vii. c.7, p. 120). It seems plain 
that Thesprotia was at this time under 
Cypselid influence ; and also that a Peri- 
ander, in some way nearly connected with 
the Corinthian tyrant, reigned there. 
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ot cuyxatédae eipatav Sderos elvas ovdéev, od Kataxavblyrov' 
papruipiov 8é ot elvat ws ainbéa tadra rAéyes, Ste eri Yuypoy Tov 
irvey IIeplavdpos rovs dprous éréBade. taivra b€ ws oricw 
arnyyernOn T@ Ilepiavdpe, (rioréy ydp ot Hv Td cupBoratov, ds 
vexp@ €ovon Merioaon*®* dubyn,) Wéws 8) pera tiv ayyedlnv 
Knpvypa errounjoato, és To ‘Hpatov*® éEvévar rdaas tas Kopivbiwv 
ryuvaixas. ai pev 8), os és dpriy, THicay Kdopm TO KadrrAloT@ 
xpewpevar 6 § trrootncas Tous Sopuddpous, améducé oeas 
mdacas opoiws tas 7 édevOépas Kal Tas audurddous’ cupcdoprcas 
dé és Spuypa, Merloon erevyopevos xatréxace ratra Sé of 
mowmnoavrt Kat To Sevrepoy méupavre Efpace td eldwroyv Td 
Merloons és tov xaréOnxe yapov Tod Eeivou Thy trapaxatabyeny. 
Tovovro péy eore diy 4 Tupavvls™*’, & Aaxedarpoviot, nad TorovTov 


265 MeAlcoy. This was not only a pro- 
per name, but a technical term of the 
female hierophants of Demeter and Per- 
sephone. (Hesycu. sud o. péAiwoa, and 
Porpuyry, De Aniro Nympharum, 

uoted by Kiister in his note on the same.) 

t was also a name of Selene in the cha- 
racter of Lucina. It seems not unlikely 
that’ the horrible story in the text 
Out of a perversion of the fact that Beri. 
sander habitually consulted the oracle of 
the xGovla Ged, just as Numa was repre- 
sented as the husband of the nymph 
Egeris. See note 164 on i. 52. 

366 és rd ‘Hpaiov. This was the temple 
of Here under the surname fovvala, situ- 
ated not outside the city, as might be 
guessed from the phrase é{:éva:, but just 
under the summit Acrocorinthus. Pav- 
SANIAS describes it last of all the temples 
seen on the ascent to the summit, which 
itself was surmounted by the temple of 
Aphrodite (ii. 4. 7). See note 255, above. 
The local legends made it founded by one 
Bunus, son of Hermes and Alcidamea, and 
a curious story brought it into connexion 
with the magical rites ascribed to Medea. 
This rests on the authority of Eumg.vus, 
a Corinthian and Bacchiad genealogi- 
cal poet, whose traditions therefore re- 
present the mythical views prevalent at 
Corinth in his time, which is supposed to 
be the eighth century before the Christian 
era. Helios (the sun-god) gave the region 
of the Asopus to Aloeus, and that of 
Ephyra (the ancient name of Corinth) to 
fetes, the father of Medea. etes de- 


parting for Colchis put the government in 
the hands of Bunus, on whose death Epo- 
pes, the son of Aloeus, succeeded to the 
sovereignty. Afterwards on the death of 
Corinthus, son of Marathon, the Co- 
rinthians sent for Medea from Iolchus, 
and made her queen. Through her in- 
fluence Jason reigned in Corinth, and 
Medea had children by him. But these, 
as they were born, their mother buried in 
the temple of Here Bune, in the hope 
of rendering them immortal. Being de- 
tected by Jason in the act, and also de- 
ceived in her expectation, she fled and left 
the sovereignty to Sisyphus. The act 
attributed to Medea indicates that Here 
Bunga was a x@ovla Oeds, and the same 
thing would be inferred from the temples 
in her immediate neighbourhood,—which 
were, one to the Mnrip Gem», and another 
to the Mcere, Demeter, and Cora. Con- 
cerning the import and origin of the word 
Bouvala, see Excursue on iv. 199. 

367 roto py dor: byuiy 4 Tuparvls. 
The speaker takes no notice of that which, 
according to other accounts, seems to have 
been characteristic of the Cypselid dynasty, 
viz. their prodigal expenditure in votive 
offerings, which however was primarily 
designed to secure themselves in power 
by crippling the resources of their coun- 
trymen. THxopnrastus (ap. Photium, 
sub v. Kupedrdév dvdénua) mentions “the 
pyramids in Egypt and the Colossus of 
the Cypselidse”’ as erected with this object. 
ArisTorLe (Polit. v. p. 1313, line 22) 
takes the same view. Ersornus (ap. 
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93 
Hippias re- 
plies to So- 
sicles pre- 
dicting evil 
to Corinth 
from 
Athens. 


94 
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gpyav. jyuéas dé trols Kopw06lous rore avrixa Oiua péya elye, Ste 
ipéas eldopev petarreytropévous ‘Iirmliny viv te $1) nal pelovas 
Oapdtouevy Aéyovtas TaiTa’ eripaprupoueOd re, érrixadeopevot 
ipiv Oeods rovs ‘ENAqviovs, pt) xarictavas Typavvlbas és tas 
moms otxav™® qavacecbe dAAA Tapnocobe Tapa Td Sixasoy Kat- 
dryovres ‘Irrriny, tore ipiv KopwOiovs ye ov cuvasvéovras.” 
Seorcréns pev dard KopivOov wpecBedwv treke rade. “Imririgs 
de adrév dpeiPero, rods avrovs émixadécas Geovs Keim, 7 pt? 
Kopw6lous pdduora ravrev émimobjcew Tlecwrtpatbas, Gray 
ods Foot hpépas ai xipia anaobas or’ APnvalwy. ‘Immins pev 
rovroiat apelparo, old te Tos ypnopods arpexéctaTa avdpar 
éfertotapevos ai 5é Novos Tay cuppdyov téws ev elyov dy 
navyly optas abrous: émel re 6¢ Rwouxrdéos Hxovoay elrravros 
érevOépws, tras tis avtav poviv pytas, -aipéero rob Kopw6lov 
THy yvounv Aaxedaipovioicl te érepaptupéovro, py Troew pndev 


veewTepoy trept wodsy “EAAdOa. oT pev TadTa éravcbn. 
‘Inmiy 5¢ évOedrev drreNavvopéve edidav prev "Apivrns 6 Maxe- 


Sav AvOepotvra ™*, eocav 8 Bercandol *IwXxov. 


6 O€ ToUTwY 


peey ovdérepa aipéero, aveywpee S¢ orice és Zlyesow™', ro etre 


Diog. Laert. i. 96) gives a different rea- 
son from Herodotus for the stripping of 
the women at the Hereum. Periander 
had made a vow that if he won the chariot 
race he would erect a golden statue (the 
famous Colossus) at Olympia. Finding 
his stock of gold insufficient, and observ- 
ing the quantity of that metal worn by 
the women at “a certain ”’ religious festi- 
val, he took that and made the image of 
it. Probably the clothes were burnt to 
obtain the inwrought gold; as by Croesus 
(i. 50). 

268 ofkwy., SoS, V. Gaisford obx obp. 
The regimen in which this word is here 
used is peculiar to Herodotus. The sense 
is the same as if for it the words xal, ob 
yap were substituted. See i. 11: odxoy 
8) tree GAA’ Spa avayxalny ddrnbdos 
mpoxepéyvny, ... alpdera: abrds wepiciva. 
1,59: ofnew Tatra xapuyécayros XiAwvos 
welberOa Oérew roy ‘Iaxoxpdrea, yevérOas 
ol werd Tatra Toy Tlelotperoy. Another 
mode of taking the paseage would be by 
placing a note of interrogation after ‘Ix- 
ainy, which would bring the construction 
under a well-known form. See notes 689 


on i. 206 and 299 on iv. 118. 

369 3 uty. Gaisford has, with some of 
the MSS, 4 wév. But the form in the 
text, which is supported by S and V, is 
appropriate when the very 
used is intended to be given. 

270 "AyOeuovvra, The town Anthemus 
lay near Thessalonica, but was further 
removed from the coast. An earlier con- 
nexion of Pisistratus with Macedonia ap- 
pears from the circumstance of his having 
obtained a large revenue from the Stry- 
moa (i. 64), that is, apparently, from the 
neighbouring mines. 

371 dxlow ds Slyecov. Whither he had 
retreated on his expulsion from Athens 
by the Lacedsemonians. (See above, § 65.) 
The position of Sigeam was most favour- 
able both for commerce and for plunder 
of commercial rivals. See the descriptien 
of the headland in the note 117 on iv. 38. 
Under it there was an excellent port for 
vessels, which was supposed to be the site 
of the Hellenic camp during the Trojan 
war. The whole Troad was full of settle- 
ments of the Aolians, and Sigeum seems 
originally to have been fortified by them. 
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IIaclotparos aiypg mapa Muriaqvalwoy xparjcas §¢ airod, 
xaréotnoe TUpavvoy elvar Traiha Toy éwurod vodov ‘Hynolorparoyp, 
yeyovora €& ’Apyelns yuvaixds™* Ss ote apayntl elye td tTrep 
éhaBe trapa Ileowrpérou. érodepecov yap éx te 'AysdAnlov 
Todos 6ppempevos*” nal Zuyelov emi ypovoy cvyvoy Mutirnvaiol 
te wah "AOnvaios of pv awasréovtes tiv yopnvy “AOnvaioe Sé 
ovTe avyywooxdpevol, amodeavivres te Noyp ody paddov Aio- 
Aedes peteoy THS "Duddos yapns, } od rat ogi nal roics dd- 
rowws*™ Soou “EXAHvwv cuverrpnfavtro Mevédew*” tas “EXévns 
dprrayds. TloNepecyrwy 86 chewy, ravrota nal GAXNa éyévero éy 
ahoe paynot év Se 8) Kal “Adxaios 6 troumrys, cupPorjjs yevo- 
pérns xa vixdvrov "AOnvaiar, aires pev hevyov éexpevyes?”, ra 
5é of Sada loyover ’APnvaio nai opea avexpiuacay pds 76 
"AOnvarov ta ev Suyelw. tara S€ "Adwalos ev pérei troujoas 
ériret és Muridajvny"*", ébarpyedddbpevos 1d éwvtod wdbos Me- 


It was wrested from them by on the 
Athenian, and probably recov by Pit- 
tacus of Mytilene, who slew Phrynon in 
single combat. (Strabo, xiii. c. 1; Diog. 
Laert.i. 74.) After this perhaps the con- 
quest by tus may have taken place. 
But Strabo takes no notice of any such 


thing. 

113 e *Apyelns yuvaxds. Perhaps this 
Argive connexion may have formed the 
link between Pisistratus and the Mace- 
donian Amyntas, who was himself a Teme- 
nid, gamed from Argos. (THUCYDIDES, 
ii. 99. 

a7S at ’AxirAAntou wdAtos Sppedpevot. 
These contests were of the nature of those 
between the rival settlers on the Palatine 
and Aventine Hills, or that between the 
Athenians of the acropolis and the Ama- 
zons on the Areopagus. (See note on ix. 
27.) The "AxiAAntos réAis was nothing 
more than a fortification thrown up about 
the barrow called the tomb of Achilles, 
which stood in the immediate vicinity of 
Sigcum. It was built as a means of an- 
noying Sigeum (ém:re:xiopds), and the 
tradition (adop by Timzus, but re- 
jected by Demerniuvs oF Scepsis) ran 
that it was built from the stones of the 
demolished Ilium. (Srraso, xiii. c. 1.) 

374 9% ob nal oot Kal Tow BAdAowL. 
For iustration of this pleonastic use of 
od see note 300 on iv. 118. 


375 8001 ‘EAAhvov cuverphtayro Mevé- 
Aey. acuyius (Eumenid. 397) puts 
the mythical argument for the Athenian 
claim to the disputed territory by making 
Athene come from the region in dispute, 
she having gone thither te hiansal it imme- 
diately after the Trojan war :— 


apbcwbey éhxovca xAnddévos Bohy, 
dwd Laapdvdpev, yy xarapbaroupdry 
hy 397’ "Axa Lucropds re wal xpdpuot, 
Tay alxpardéroy xpnudrov Adxos péya, 
Erepoy avréxpepvey els rd way dyol- 
dialperov 8apnua Onaéws réxors. 


376 "Arwaios 5 woinThs .... pet-yor 
éxpevyex. This incident, although as re- 
lated it would naturally be taken to have 
happened a i course of the wars spring- 
ing out o sy Ber of Sigeum b 
Pisistratus, must undoubtedly have taken 
place long before if at all, as Alcseus was 
the contemporary and enemy of Pittacus, 
who slew Phrynon. (See note 27}, above.) 
Phrynon’s victory at Olympia as a pancra- 
tiast is placed in B.c. 636 (see CLINTON). 
And Periander died in all probability about 
B.C. 585 (see Cuinren), twenty-five years 

Pisistratus becam: 


before e powerful in 
Athens. 

277 dmiridet és MutiAfyny. See note 
125 an iii. 43. 


95 


96 


97 


Resumption 
of the his- 
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Navi avipt éralpp. Muridnvaious 82 nat’ A@nvaiovs xar7d- 
rake Ilepiavdpos 6 Kuypénou: rovrp yap Stastny érerparovro. 
xatnrrake Se dde véwerOar éxatépovs?™ thy eyovat. Zbyevov 
pév vuv otra eyévero Ur’ ’AOnvalowcs"”. ‘Iamins 5é érel te 
atriwero éx Ths Aaxedalpovos és tiv ’Aolny, wav yphya éxivec, 
SiaBddXrwv re Tods ’APnvalovs mpos Tov "Aprapépvea, kal rrotéwv 
dtravra 8xos ai ’AOfhvat yevolato um’ éwuT@ re nal Aapely. 
"Immins te 8) radra expnace, Kat oi 'A@nvaios rvPopevat Taira, 
aéutrovet és dpdus dyyédous ovK davres™ rods Tépoas mrel- 
Gecbas AOnvalwy roto. puydow 6 &e’Apradépvns éxédevé odeas, 
ei Bovdolato abot elvat, xatradéxecOas dricw ‘Iaminv. obxwv 8 
évedéxovro Tos Oyous atrodepopévous ’AOnvaios ovK évdexro- 
pévoros Se ade Sé8oxT0 ex rod pavepod roict Ilépayat trodepious 
elvas ™*, 

Nopifovet 5) ravra, nat duaBeBrAnpévoror és rods Tlépoas, év 
rour@ 8) T@ Kaipo 6 Miryjovs ‘Apiorayopns, tro Kvecopéveos 


tov Aaxedapovlov éFenacGels ex tis Bardprys, amixero és tas - 


’Anvas*** abtrn yap 7 TOMS TOV Nouréwy éduvdcreve péytora ***- 
érredOaw Se ert tov Sipov 6 Apiotayopns, ravTa™ édeye TA Kai - 
dv Th Ywdpty, wept tav ayabov rev év rh Acty, nat tov Trodé- 
pou Tob Ileparxod, as ore aoriba oivre Sopu voulfovcr™, evirerées 


378 gxwrépovs. Several MSS have d4u- war with the Persians.”” This expression 


gorépous, of which perhaps the reading in 
the text is a refinement,—posaibly an 
improvement from the hand of the author 
himself. 

279 Llyecoy pévy very obrw dydvero by’ 
*A@nvaloic:. The account in the text is 
such a one as might accord with the popu- 
lar view at Athens. No mention whatever 
is made of the victory obtained over the 
Athenian general Phrynon (see note 271, 
above). The only circumstances alluded 
to are honourable to Athenian prowess, 
and the settlement of the question is re- 
presented as favourable to the justice of 
their claim. But in order to combine 
these advantages chronology is set at 
nought. See notes 213 and 214 on i. 63 
and 64, also 138 on iii. 47. 

380 oix davres, ‘‘ protesting against.” 

281 obk evBexopévaccs: 8é agi BéBonTO ex 
Tou gdavepod toto: Mépoyo: wodeplous 
elya:, ‘‘ and in refusing to receive them 
they had openly decided upon being at 


seems introduced as a sort of justification 
for the Athenian attack on Sardis. And 
if the outrage on the Persian ambassadors 
(recorded in vii. 133) really took place, it 
too might probably have been excused by 
the Athenians on the ground that they 
were at the time at open war with Persia; 
so that the demand was a gratuitous insult. 
See the note 370 on iii. 134. 

382 ds ras "AOfhyas. So the manuscripts 
S and V. Gaisford, with several others, 
omits the article. 

283 ray Aorwdov uvdoreve péytorra. 
This is a somewhat less flattering way of 
putting what he had said above, i. 56, that 
the Lacedsemonians and Athenians were 
the most powerful of the Hellenes, each 
being the leaders of the races to which 
they respectively belonged. 

384 rabrd., Gaisford ravra. 

383 ofre doxl8a obre Sépu voulCovci. 
See note 484 on i. 142. 


« 


Cpt, 
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Te yetpwOnvar einoay. tairda re dn Edeye, Kab mpos Toiat Tdde, ws 
ot Majo tov ’Abnvalwy cict atrotxot, nal oixos odeas ely 
precbas Suvapévous péyar nad ovdev & tt odx trricyero, ola ndpta 
Seopevos’ és & avérecé odeas. moddNovs yap olxe elvas evtre- 
réorepoy SiaBdrdXew f &va"*, ct Kreopévea ev tov Aaxedarpoviov 
povvoy ov« olds te éyéveto SuaBddrXew, tpeis Se pupuddas’ APnvalov 
éroince toro. "A@nvato. uev 8) avarrecbevres, yndicayro 
elxoos véas amrootetNat BonOovs “Iwot, otparyyov arobdé£arres 
avtav elvat MedavOuv, dvipa tav aortay, dovra Ta wdvra Sox 
pov. avrat Sé ai vées apy?) Kxaxav éeyévoyvro™’ “EdAnal tre nar 
BapBapoct. 

"Apioraryopns 8 mpordadcas, Kal amixopevos és Thy Midntov, 98 
éFeupwy BovrAcupa am’ ov “Iwoe pev ovdepla Euerre wert henna 2 
écecbat,—ovd ay ovde rovrou elvexa érrolee, AAN Sxws Baciréa *24 effects 
Aapetov dumjoeve, —erepe és thy Ppuylny dv8pa ém tods 


the escape 
~ 388 


of the 
ce as ; Peonians 
Ilalovas, rovs ard Xtpupovos trorapod 


ainpanraro é- whom Da- 
a ad a rius had 


vous uo MeyaBalou, oixéovras S€ ris Dpvylns yapov te Kal removed 
, 9 a > \ into P hry- 
xeopny em éwurayr ds erred te azrixeto és rovs Ilalovas, édeye gia. 


tade “ dydpes Tlaloves, erepyé pe ’Apiotayopns 6 Mirrrov 
TUpavvos sarnpinu bpiv troOnaopevoy, Hvirep BovrnoGe meer bau 
vov yap “Iwvin waca aréornxe ard Bacinéos, xa piv mapéyer 
aowtecOar eri riy tperépny avrav. péypt pev Oardoons avroior 


286 woAAods yap... diaBdrAAcw } eva, 
This sentiment is one hardly calculated to 
find favour at Athens, and it contrasts 
strikingly in spirit with the remark in v. 78. 
It seems not impossible that the whole sen- 
tence is a note from a somewhat later hand, 
at a time when the numbers of the Athe- 
nians had become as great as those men- 
tioned in the text. In the year 444 s.c. 
the number of professed citizens was only 
19,000, and these were, on a scrutiny, 
reduced to 14,240. (See Ciinron on the 
year.) The next year the colony to Thurii, 
which Herodotus joined, took place; s0 
that these numbers, if any, could hardly 
fail to be impressed on his mind. But 
30,000 (which really was about the num- 
ber of armed citizens and metics) seems, 
in common belief, to have been regarded 
as the number of citizens about the end 
of the fifth century B.c. ARISTOPHANES 
(Eccles. 1132) makes a servant-girl say 


to her master :— 
tls yap yévoir’ dy wadAov 6ABiobrepos, 


8oris moAITOY wAcioy  Tpiopupley 
Byrov 1d AROS ob Sedelevnnas pdvos ; 


And Socrates (PLato, Sympos. § 3) com- 
pliments Agathon, who had just been suc- 
cessful as a dramatic poet, on obtaining 
distinction before an audience of more 
than thirty thousand Greeks. (See Ciin- 
TON, F. H. vol. ii. Appendiz, p. 390.) 

387 abra: al vdes dpyh Kaxay éyévovro. 
This was the first open act of hostility. 
But from the mention of the intrigues in 
the Persian court some time before (see 
iii. 184), it would seem that the conquest 
of Greece was projected long before the 
outbreak of the war, at least according to 
some accounts. 

388 rods awd Erpuudvos xorapyov. See 
above, §§ 15. 23. 
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99 
Remaining 
in Miletus 
he sends an 
Athenian 
and Ionian 


force against 


Sardis, 


100 


which takes 
the city 


72 HERODOTUS 


Duty, To 8¢ ard TovTou Huiv Hdn perce.” Taira $e dxovcaytes 
of Ilaloves, xdpra te aowaoroy érowjoarto Kai avadaBfovres 
qraiods Te Kat yuvaixas, aredidpnoxoy érit Odrdaccay ot 5é tives 
aurév nal xaTréyeway appwdncavres avrod. émel re 5é oi [laloves 
amiuxtaro émi Odhaccay evOecirey és Xlov SéBncay dovrow Se 
Hon ev Xi, card wodas énrvee Tepotey farros trodd2) Sudeovea 
rovs Ilalovas. os 82 ov xarédaBov, érnyyOXovro és Triw Xiov 
roiat Haloct, Saws av dricw arénOoer oi Se Taloves rovs Noyous 
ovn évedécovro: GAN éx Xlov pev Xiol odeas és AéaBov iryayov, 
AésBur 52 és Aoplaxov™ éxipscav evbebrev Se relH xouslopevos 
amcxéaro és IIacovinv. 

’"Apurtaryopns Se, erred) of re ’AOnvaion amixtaro elxocs ynucit 
Gua ayopevos ’Eperpséwv rrévre tpinpeas, of ob thy ’AOnvaiwv 
yap" srrpatevovto, GAA Tiv abrav Mirnolwr, dherropevd 
ods atrodidovres (ai yap 51) Mudsjovoe wpérepov totes ’Eperpiedot 
Tov mpos Xadxidéas wodepov™ eurdenvecay, Gre wep wai Xadxe- 
Scict avria ’Eperpiéwr cat Mirnclev Sapuos éBorPeor) obror dy 
éwel Té ode amrixéato Kai ot GAOL cippayo: Taphaay, érrotéeto 
atparntny 6’ Apiorayoons és Ydpbss. adbros pév bh) ove éotpa- 
Teveto crn Eueve Gy Midsrer otparnyovs S& dddovs amrédcke 
Miarnolov elvat, rov éwutod re adedpeow Xaporivoy nai rev 
Gro aorav ‘Epuopavrov. “Amixopevos 62 TH oTdAw ToUTH 


~ 


"Iwves és "Edecov, wrota péev xatédurov &y Kopynoom™ rizs 


289 gs Aoploxoy. In Doriscus there 
was 6 Persian fort and a garrison at the 
time of which Herodotus is speaking (see 
vii. 59). And vine Da was undoubt- 
Doriscus was the 


all the efforts of the victorious Greeks 
after the campaigns of 480 and 479 3.0. 
(See below, vii. 106.) If the fugitives 
therefore were landed there, they must 
have been supported by a strong Lesbian 
force to protect them from the garrison. 

299 ob Thy AGnvaley xdpw. The Ere- 
trians were not likely to mix themselves 
up in a quarrel against the Pisistratids ; 
for they strongly assisted Pisistratus at 
the time of his exile. (See i. 62, and also 
note on vi. 100.) 

291 roy xpos XarniBdas xdAquoy. THv- 
cYDIpEs speaks of this war as one in 


which a very considerable Hellenic con- 
federacy was organized on each side. It 


principal pelieeesie the metropolis 
of a large number of colonies. In Thrace 
especially their interests may be supposed 
to have jarred, Chalcis basics filled the 
region above Olynthus with her settle- 
ments, and Eretria the peniusulas of Athos 
and Pallene with hers. (Srrapo, x. c. 1, 
p- 323.) It is observable that as both of 
the towns are represented to have been 
founded from Athens by two different 
olxerra) (clus and Cothue) even before 
the Trojan war, so in latter times they 
appear connected with two different pow- 
erfal Athenian families, those of Pisistratus 
and Isagoras. See note 199, above. 

202 év Kephoocy. Stern. Byrzanr. 
speaks of this place as one where a legend 
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"Eqecins, atrol 6¢ avéBaivov yeipt roddj trosevpevos ’Edecious —— 
ayemovas’ tropevoyevos 5 rapa trotapov Kaitorpuy, evbedrev repulsed 
2 rom the 

8 drrixovro, aipéovot 2 dpors, citadel. 


éret Te urrepSavres tov Tuddov 
ovdevos ods dvriwbérros: aipéovar 58 ywpis ris axpotrddos TENA 
mavra’ ri dé daxporody épvero autos ’Aptadépyns ™, eyav 
Sivausy avdpway ov« crbynv. To &é pu Aendarioa édOvras™ 
odéas Thy Tod, Erye Te Foav ev THot Xdpdwr oixlar at pev 
jredves Kardpivat, Soar & avtéwy nal mrAWOwat Foay Kaddapov 


101 


elyov Tas dpodds. touréwy 6) piay Tav Tis oTpaTiwTéwv ws 
b b] > , > 9 aN N fe) ? f ‘ 
évérrpnae, avrixa am’ oixlns és oixlny lov to wip érevéuero TO 
dioru wav xatonévou Sé Tov doteos, of Avdot te nal Scot Iep- 
céwy évncay dv TH TOM arodapdbévtes wavrobev, Bote Ta 
TEepleoyvata vEeLopévou Tov Tupos, Kal ovK eyovres eEjAvowW Ex TOD 
doreos, cuvéppeoy & Te Ti ayopny Kal él tov Ilaxtwddv trora- 
pow &s ode Wirypa ypvood xatahopéwv éx told Tuwrou bia péons 
a. » ats ,é ? \ «@ \ 0Sid00. 6 Oe 
THs @yophs péet, Kal Errata és Tov “Epyuov rorapov éxd.d0i, 0 de és 
Oddaccay él rovroyv 8) tov Ilaxtwdov Kal és Thy ayopny abpor- 
Comevor of re Avdoi Kat ot Ilépoat, jvayxdlovro apivecbar of Se 
“Ives, 6péovres Tovs péey apuvopévous Tay Trodepiwy.tovs bé odty 
wAnOei ToAA@ Trpoapepopévous **, eEaveywpnaay Seloavres mpos 


prevailed of Leto having given birth to 
Artemis on a spot where an altar to her 
was erected. A mountain is said to have 


295 gadvras. The manuscripts § and 
V have éA@érras, which is perhaps a 
enuine reading. 


been called by the name, but this place 
must have been on the coast, or the bank 
of the Cayster, by the ships being left 
there. 

393 dwrepBdyres toy Tudror. STRABO 
(xiii. c. 4, p. 151) mentions the Persians 
having built on the very summit of Tmolus 
a station of observation of white marble, 
commanding a view of the plains all 
around, especially the valley of the Cay- 
ster. It might almost seem that the 
surprise related in the text was the occa- 
sion of their doing this. 

294 airds ’Aprapédpyns, “ Artaphernes 
im person.”” Probably the fact of his 
being at Sardis casually increased the 
numbers of the troops there, and hence 
the expression %xwy Sivauw obx dAlyny. 
See notes 333 on iii. 120 and 296, below. 
The viceroy and brother of the king (above, 
§ 25) would of course not move from one 
place to another without a guard. 
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296 robs 82 chy wAHOET WOAAG xporde- 
pouévouvs. This expression no doubt refers 
to the main army then concentrating on 
Sardis (§ 102). Herodotus mentions no 
special quarters from whence it was moved. 
Magnesia on the Meander appears (iii. 
122) to have been the military head- 
quarters of a Persian satrap ; and perhaps 
the force there was the nearest available. 
This supposition would account for the 
Ionians having intelligence of the troops 
being put in motion; for the communi- 
cation between Sardis and Magnesia would 
be through the Ephesian territory, which 
was friendly to them. In this view of the 
matter dpeévres should not be interpreted 
too strictly, although from Tmolus (see 
note 293, above) one probably could ac- 
tually see the Persian columns marching 
towards the Cayster, before they reached 
the bank, and consequently while there 
was time to retreat. 


L 


102 


_ The Per- 
sian army 
is concen- 
trated, and 
defeats the 
Tonians at 
Ephesus. 
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HERODOTUS 


TO ovpos, Tov Tu@Aoy xareopevor evOcdrey 8é bird vinta aman- 


Aaaooovro emi Tas veas. 


Kai Sdpdus pev éverrpnoOnaay, év dé avrijct kat ipoy émiyopins 
Geob KuB8yBns*" 16 oxnrropevos ot Tlépcai, torepov ayr- 
everripmpacay ta év "EXdnoe ipa: tore dé ot TTépoas oi évtos 


a 


Advos ToTap.ov vopovs Eyovres, mpoTruvOavopevoe tTatra™, cuv- 


griftevto nat éBonBeov totct Avdoiot. xal Kws ey piv Ydapdioe 
ouxért éovras Tovs “Iwvas evpioxover émopevoe 5é Kata oriBov, 


8 
aipéovat avtovs™” év 


297 exixeplns Geot KuBhAns. This pas- 
sage shows that in the time of Herodotus 
KuBéAy and Kuf8f8n were regarded as 
two distinct deities. For at that period 
the former was completely identified in 
Hellenic notions with the peydAyn unrip 
(see iv. 76), and if the latter had been so 
likewise, she would never have been de- 
scribed merely as in the text. The most 
probable supposition is that Ku848n was 
nearly identical with the Sidonian Astarte 
(Ashtaroth), the Assyrian Mylitta (see i. 
131. 199), the ’Agpodirn Ovpavia of the 
of ee (see i. 105), the Artemis Callisto 
of the Pelasgian-Arcadians, and the Venus 
of Latium,—that is to say, that she was a 
personification of the generative powers 
of Nature,— worshipped by rituals varying 
in detail, but in all cases of an impure 
character. The Syrian goddess described 
by Lucian (vol. ix. pp. 86—131, ed. 
Bipont), whose temple was at Hierapolis, 
near the Euphrates, may be regarded as 
furnishing the most developed of all re- 
corded instances of this worship; and it 
appears not unlikely that from this centre 
the ritual spread in very early times 
throughout Asia Minor. (See note 329 
on i. 93.) Lucian’s description of the 
divinities (Zeus and Here, as he calls 
them) in the @dAauos of the temple at 
Hierapolis is very instructive: Rude é(or- 
Tas’ GAAd Thy ae “Hpny A€orres popéovat" 
6 8 [Zevs] radpoow epdferar xa dire 
7T) pey rot Alos tyadyua ds Ala xdyta 
Opi, nal xepadrdy xal eluara xal edpnrr 
kal ply obSé 2OdAwy bAAws eixdoeis’ 7 St 
“Hen oxoxéoyrl tot woAveidéa popphy ex- 
~avéer. xal Tah pty cipmarvta arpexde 
Adyy “Hpn orl: Exec S€ 71 kal ’AOnvalys, 
wal Agpodirns, kal ZeAnvalns, xal ‘Péns, 
wal ’Apréuidos, xal Neuéoios, nal Moipewy. 
xetpl Bt rH wey éErdpp onirrpoyv Exe, rf 
érépp 88 &rpaxtrov’ nal éx) TH Keparf 


"Edécg’ nab avrerdyOnoav pev ot “Iwves, 


Gurivas Te popel xa xdpyor nal xeorrdy, 
TE povrny Thy Ovpaylny Koopéove:. (De 
Dea Syr. § 31.) Lucian does not give 
the native name of the deity,—-Strazno 
calls her Atargatis,—but it seems not 
impossible that it was KouffAn or Kéu- 
Bn (for KouBdfes is the Atys of the 
Syrian mythology, and stands in the same 
relation to KouSf8n that xvBnBos (=—65 
xarexduevos TH untp) Téy Gedy, PHOTIUS) 
does to KuB#By. And if we further sup- 
pose that KuB-éAn and Kuf-4Bn represent 
the same deity in different relations,—for 
instance the former as Rhea, and the latter 
as Aphrodite,—an explanation is afforded 
of the two names being subsequently used 
indifferently. That the first syllable con- 
stitutes the root of the word seems likely 
from the word xvB-at(orra, explained by 
HeEsycuivs as a Laconian word for éy- 
Govc.wyra, and from the name Kéufy, the 
mother of the Curetes (Nonnuvs, xiii. 
135), and a nymph, afterwards called 
Chalcis, the eponymous foundress of the 
Eubcean town opposite to Aulis. (Heca- 
Tus, Fr. 105.) For the particular site 
of the temple see note 292 on i. 84. 
See the note 366 on i. 106 for another 
form of the same goddess, and see also 
note 121 on ii. 41. 

398 sporvvOayéuevot TavTa. One manu- 
script (S) has xpoorvvOaydueva. But 
Herodotus apparently wishes to show that 
intelligence of an intended outbreak had 
reached the Persian satraps, who began to 
concentrate their forces, although this 
operation was not completed in time to 
save Sardis. See note 296, above. 

299 girots. The Ionians, apparently 
without the Athenians, who had retreated 
to their ships on the first appearance of a 
concentration of the enemy’s force. The 
completion of this operation by the Per- 
sians ¢yrds“AAvos worayod vouobs exor- 
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cupBanrdvres 5¢ roAnddv EcowdOnoayv Kal moddovs abtrov oi ITép- 
cat hovevovat, aAXous Te dvopacrovs, dv Se 8) nal Evadxidea 
orparnyéovra ’Epetptéwv, orepavnhopous te ayavas avapaipn- 
Kora kal trod Siypwvidew rod Knyiov mora aiveBévra. of Se 
avray amépuyoy thy payny, éoxeddcOncay ava Tas woMas. 

Tore pev 31) obra yywvicayro: peta dé, "AOnvaios pev rd wapd- 103 


way atodurovres trols “Iwvas, émucadeopévou adéas mroAda bv oat sic 
dryyénov ’Apiotayopen, ox epacay tiywwpjocey adic. “Iwves 82 be thew 
ris "AOqvalav cuppayins otepnBévres, (obrw ydp ode tarfipye Pellion is 
rrerompéva és Aapeiov,) obdéy 8) Focov Tov mpds Bacidéa méne- The allics 


pov éoxevatovro. mdacavtes bé és rov ‘“EXAjorovrov, Bubdyriov pe sia 
Te xal Tas GdXas TOMS aTrdcas*” Tas ravTn UT éwuToict érroit}- Byzantium 
a 6 


cavro: éxrdacavrés te EEw tov “EXAnorovrov, Kapins tiv roX- other cities, 
aiso tac 


A mpocexticavto chlo. cippayov elvav Kal yap Tiv Kadvov greater pert 
mporepov ob Bovropérny cuppayéerv, os evérpnoav ras Sdpdis Caunia. 


rote oft xat airy mpoceyévero. Kirrpwr &¢ edorrai odu mrdvres 104 
mpoceyevovTo, TAH Apafovelov. améotncay yap Kal ovros ade oe 


aro Mydov Fv ’Ovicidos Tépyou pév tod Jadapwiwv Baciréos 2 the in- 


fluence of 
gee 5 Sipduou™ roo EZ Onesilus of 
aderpeds vewrepos, Xéparos S$ rod Zipopou™ tod HvérOovtos Sa 


mdis’ obros ap Toddduis pev kal mpbrepov Tov Topyov rap- except Ama- 
nryopéero atriotac0ar amd Bacihéos tére 8, ws Kat Tos “Iwvas pies Cae 
érvdero ameotdvat, wayyy éminelpevos évipye ws 5é ovn rrevBe siege. 

Tov Topyov, vOaird pw durdtas eferOovra ro dor Th Yadapi- 


vlov 6 ’Oviciios Gua Totot éwvtod otacwTyot, aTeKAjiog TOV 


ves, must have required a considerable wep) Ldpdeis Awayra, xopls Tod relxous 


time. Dascyleum on the Bithynian coast 
was another important military station 
(iii. 120. 126; vi. 33), besides Magnesia 
on the Meander, and probably troops 
were moved from both positions upon 
Sardis. From thence the combined army 
may be conceived to have marched upon 
Ephesus, where in the mean time an 
Jonian force was collected, the com- 
ponent portions of which, after an un- 
successful battle, éoxe8dcOyncay dvd ras 
awé\sas. It is observable that a differ- 
ent account from that of Herodotus, so 
far as the reputation of the Athenians is 
concerned, was given by CHARON OF 
Lampsacus: ’A@nvaio: efxoo: rpihpect 
EwAcvcay émxixovphoovres tois “Iwao: nad 


els Zdp8ets dorparetoayro’ «al efAoy Ta 


Tov BaciAntou’ tavra 8t woshoaytes éx- 
avaxwpovow els MlAnrov. (ap. Plutareh. 
De Malign. Herod. p. 861, D.} 

300 ras HAAas weds aedoas. Under 
these Doriscus cannot well be included. 
See note 289, above. But that place is 
rather to be considered as a stronghold, 
the Mantua of the Persian Lombardy, 
than a city. 

301 Sipdyov. This seems to be a Phee- 
nician name in vii. 98, where several of 
the MSS have the form Zeipdpov. Jo~ 
sEPHUS (c. Apion. i. 18) calls Hiram 
Efpwuos, and the form in the text is per- 
haps a variation of the same word, as serpo 
of éprw, sex of 2, and the like. Onesilus 
very probably had Phoenician blood in his 
veins, being a Cyprian. 


L2 


105 
During the 
siege of 
Amathus, 
news of 
the revolt 
is brought 
to Darius, 


106 


who up- 

braids His- 
tieeus as the 
cause of it, 


but is 

euad by 
him of his 
innocence, 
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auréov. Topyos pev 82 orepndels ris rrodsos Epevye és Mndous *", 
"Ovnoidos 82 oye Yarapivos, xat dvéreGe mwavras Kumplous 
acuvarricracbas. Tovs pev 8) GANous avérrecce ’Apabouvalovs Sé 
ov BovAopévous oi rretOerOar*™ errodsopKee TrpOTKATHLEVOS. 
’Ovyjotros péy vuv érrodopxec "Apabodvra. Baciréi Se Aapetp 
as eEayyénOn Bdpdis ddovoas eurrenphaGat tra re "AOnvatov cai 
"Tove, tov 8é aryeuova yevécOas TRS cUANOYIS woTEe Tatra cur- 
vdavOjvas tov Midryovy ’Apiotayopny, wpa@ra peév Néyeras avrov, 
ws ervOeto tadta, Iavev ovdéva Noyov tromnodpevon, ev eidora ws 
ovroi ye ov xatampottovras™™ dmrocrdvres, elpecOar olrwes elev oi 
pera Se, wvOdpevov, airjoas td Tokov, NaBevta 4é 
wal emiOévra diotéy ave és Toy ovpavoy arretvat, Kal yu és Tov 
népa Baddovra citreiy “& Zed, éwyevérOar por’ A@nvatovs rloa- 
cba” elravra &¢ tatra mpocrdgta: &i trav Oeparrovrwy, Seirvou 
mpoxeiévou avT@ és Tpis éExdotote elmeiy “ SéorroTa, péuveo 
trav ’A@nvatwv.” TIpoordtas &¢ taira, clare, xarécas és drypw 
‘Iotwaiov tov Midajoray, [Tov 6 Aapetos xaretye ypovov Sn 7od- 
Ov] “ ruvOdvopat, ‘Iortwie, érirpotrov tov ody Te od Midnrov 
érrérpeyras vewrepa és due meroimxévas rpyypara: avdpas ydp joe 
éx THs érépns are(pou érayayoy, xat “Iwvas avy atroiot,—tovs 
Sdcovras éuol Slenv rev érolncav,—tovrTovs avayvecas aya 
éxelvocot SrecOat, Zapdiwy pe amectépnxe viv ay KOS ToL 
gaiveras tadra éyew Kxadas; xaos 8 avev trav sav Bovdevpdrov 
Towurov te émpyyOn; Spa pn e& vorépns 
oxns.” 
Eros ; 


*A@nvaios ; 


aewutov ev airin 
elire mpos tavra 6 ‘Iotiaios: “ Bactned, xotov épbéyEao 
éuée Bovrcdoas mpipypa, éx Tob aol re hf péya 7) opixpov 


362 Tépyos.... Epevye ds M4Sous. He bearded, and with a sceptre in her hand 
appears again holding & prominent rank (Hesycuivs, sub v. Zevs Eévos.) Such 





in the expedition of Xerxes against Hellas 
(vii. 35). 

303 of BovAoudvous of welOecOa:. The 
Amathusians were probably free from 
commixture of the Hellenic race in a 
greater degree than the population of the 
other Cyprian towns. Scyiax (p. 41) de- 
scribes them as autochthonous. And Sre- 
PHANUS BYZANTINUS (sud v.) states that 
the Adonis-Osiris was worshipped there as 
an aboriginal deity, although really Egyp- 
tian. There was also a temple of Aphro- 
ditus,in which Aphrodite was represented 


a deity would be a eds -yauhAws, analo- 
gous to the Here of Mycene, a goddess 
of the very earliest times (see note 422 on 
ii. 141), and perhaps originally androgy- 
nous. (See the curious practice connected 
with her ritual related by PLutasca, 
quoted in the note on viii. 104.) A repre- 
sentation of a bearded female is given by 
MINUTOLI (t. xxix. 3) as that of an Egyp- 
tian priestess. 

306 ob xataxpoltoyvra:. See note 106 
on iii. 36. 

305 &t Sordpns. See note 382 on i. 108. 
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guerre AUTNpOV avaoynoey ; Th F av erribsEjpevos trovéouus 
tavTa ; red Se evoehs cov, TO Tapa pév Tavra boa Tep aol, Tdv- 

twv 5é mpos céo BovAcupatwv éraxovew akteduat ; GN et qep Te 
rovwovToy oloy ov elpnxas mpnoce: 6 eos éritpotros, toGt avrov én’ 
éwurovd Baddopevoy trempryévar. apy be &yarye ovdée évdéxopas 

Tov Ayo, Skws TE Midnovot ad 6 eds erritporos vewrepoy mpya- 
covet Wept Tpnypata TA od eb 8 dpa Ts TowdTo Trovedat, Kal ov 

To éoy axnxoas, ® Bacired, wd0e olov wpirypa épydcao éueé aro 
Oardcans avdonactov tromoass “Iwves yap oixact, eued ef 
oplarpav afi yevoyévou, trovjoas tev madat lpepov elyor éuéo 

8 dv éovros ev "Iwvin ob8epla rods trexivnce viv ay ws TAdxos 

pe ddhes tropevOjvar és ‘Iwvlny, iva roe xeivd Te wavra KaTapTicw 

és twuto*”*, cat tov Midnrov emlrporoy rotrov Tov tabra pya- 
vnoduevoy éyyeip(Perov mrapabo’ tadra $€ xata voov Toy cov 
moinoas, Oeovs éropvuus Tors Bactdyious, ut) ey mporepoy éxdv- 
cacbat Tov éxwv KiOdva xataBnoopar és "Iwvinv, mply ay tot 
Zapso vicoy thy peyiorny’” Sacpoddpov rowjow.” “Iotiaios 107 
pev 8 ASyov tadra SéBadre** Aapeios Se erelOero Kat pay 204 sends 


him to put 
aie, évreidapevos éredy TA Urécyero of émiTedéa Toijoy, Tapa- down the 


yiveoOai ot drriaw és Ta Yodoa. 
"Ev @ 88 4 ayyedln te Trept tov Zapdlwy rapa Baoidéa avnie, 
Kal Aapetos ta tepi to Tofow womoas ‘Ioriaip és NOoyous HAGE, 


108 


306 xarapriow és réurd, “ get them into 
Qrder, as they were.” See note 72 on 
§ 28. 

307 yicov Thy peylorny. Sardinia pro- 
bably obtained this reputation from ite 
commercial importance,—it being for the 
Cartbaginians what Sicily was for the 
Roman Republic and Egypt for the 
Roman Empire,—the place from which 
they habitually drew their supplies. They 
held firm possession of the plains, the ab- 
original inhabitants retiring to the moun- 
tainous interior, where they bred cattle 
and sheep with extraordinary success. 
(Diop. Sic. v. 15.) No doubt it was 
mercenaries drawn from these highlanders 
which constituted the Sardinian force iu 
the army with which Hamilcar attacked 
Gelon (vii. 165). The knowledge which 
the Hellenic cities of Herodotus’s time had 
of all the islands west of Sicily was con- 
fined to the accounts brought by traders ; 


in which nothing would be more natural 
than that the geographical size of any place 
should be inferred from the magnitude of 
its exports, estimated in the rough manner 
which alone at that time was possible. 
And these accounts no doubt came directly 
or indirectly from Carthaginian sources ; 
as the Carthaginian policy prohibited even 
their allies, the Tyrrhenes and Romans, 
from trading with the parts in question, 
except either at Carthage or the factories 
in Sicily. (Porysivs, iii. 24.) Enato- 
STHENES (ap. Strabon. xvii. c. 1, p. 440) 
related that the Carthaginians made it a 
regular practice to sink any strange sail 
they fell in with, bound either for Sar- 
dinia or the straits. It was the import- 
ance of the island to them which sug- 
gested the advice of Bias to the lonians 
(i. 170). 

208 S:¢Barre. See note 124 on § 50, 


above. 


105 
During the 
niege of 
Amathus, 
news of 
the revolt 
is brought 
to Darius, 


106 


who up- 
braids Hie- 
tizeus as the 
cause of it, 


but is per- 
suaded b 

him of his 
innocence, 


76 - HERODOTUS 


auréav. Topryos pev 57) orepndels rijs rodsos Epevye es Mrdous **, 
’Ovnorros 5é fpye Zadapivos, nal dvérebe wavras Kurplous 
cuvarlorac@Ga. Tovs pev 8) GAXous avérreice ’Apabovatlovs Se 
ov BovNopévous ot rrelOecOas™ emodtopKxee TPCT KATH UEVOS. 
’Ovnoiros péy vuv érroopxee ’Apabotvra. Bactréi 5é Aapelp 
as eEaryyénOn Japdis ddovoas éurrempha Oat ie re ’AGnvaiwy cat 
"Tava, rov 5 aryepova yevéoOat Tis avAXNoyhS hore Taira oup- 
udavOjvat rov Midyjovov ’Apiotayopny, mpara yey Néyeras avrov, 
as érv0ero Taira, Iavev ovdéiva Noyov tromnoduevoy, ev eiSoTa ws 
ovrol ye ov Katampoltovras*™™ arroordvres, elperOas oirives elev ot 
*AOnvaiot; pera Se, ruOdpevov, airnoat ro téEov, AaBovra Se 
kal enBévra diotoy dvw és Tov ovpavoy arreivat, Kal uy és TOV 
népa Baddovta eiteiy “w@ Zed, éwyevécOas pot’ ACnvatovs tlea- 
c0a:” elravra Sé Tatra mpootdfas évt tray Oepatrovray, Setarvou 
mpoxeevov avt@ és tpis éxdorote eimeiy “ SéorroTa, pépveo 
tav ’"A@Onvalwv.” TIpoordgas &¢ radra, eltre, xarécas és Spw 
‘Ioraiov tov Midyovy, [Tov 6 Aapetos xarelye ypovoy Sn trod- 
Nor] “ ruvOdvopas, ‘Iortiaie, érirpotroy tov adv re ot Midnroy 
érrétperas vewrepa és éue rretrounxévas rpyypata avdpas yap pot 
dx THs érépns mre(pou érrayaywr, xal “Iwvas odvy atroiat,—rovs 
dacovras éuot Sleny trav érolnoay,—tovTovs avayvecas aya 
éxelvorot SrecOat, Sapdiwy pe amecrépnne viv av KOS TOE 
gaiveras Tabra éyew xadas; Kos 8 dvev trav cov Bovreupdtov 
towvrov te émpiyyOn; Spa pr €& torépns’” cewurov ev aitin 


oxgs.” lore wpos Tatra 6 ‘Iotiaios: “ Bacined, xoiov épbéeyEao 
érros ;  €ue Bovdcdoas Tptypa, ex Tov col Te) péya ) opixpoy 


303 Tépyos ... Epevye és MfSous. He bearded, and with a sceptre in her hand 


appears again holding a prominent rank 
in the cal of Xerxes against Hellas 
( 303 of BovrAopévous of xelOecOa:. The 
Amathusians were probably free from 
commixture of the Hellenic race in a 
greater degree than the population of the 
other Cyprian towns. Scr1ax (p. 41) de- 
scribes them as autochthonous. And STe- 
PHANUS BYZANTINUS (sud v.) states that 
the Adonis-Osiris was worshipped there as 
an aboriginal deity, although really Egyp- 
tian. There was also a temple of Aphro- 
ditue,in which Aphrodite was represented 


(Hesyrcuivs, sud v. Zevs Eds.) Such 
a deity would be a @eds -yauhdsos, analo- 
gous to the Here of Mycene, a goddess 
of the very earliest times (see note 422 on 
ii. 141), and perhaps originally androgy- 
nous. (See the curious practice connected 
with her ritual related by PLurarcn, 
quoted in the note on viii. 104.) A repre- 
sentation of a bearded female is given by 
MINUTOLI (t. xxix. 3) as that of an Egyp- 
tian priestess. 

304 od xataxpoltowra:. See note 106 
On iii. 36. 

805 a dorépns. See note 382 oni. 108. 


TERPSICHORE. V. 105—108. 77 


guerre AvIrnpoy avacynoew ; rh SF dy emdsubjpevos rroéoupe 
tavra ; ted Se évdens éov, TS wdpa pey Tdavta bea Trep col, wdy- 
tay dé wpos aéo BovAeupatov érraxovew afteduat ; GAN eb ep Te 
Towvrtoy oloy av eipnxas mrpnacet 6 éuos éritpotros, toe avrrov én 
éwurod Baddopevov trempryévar. apyny bé Sywye ovdé evdéxopat 
Tov Aoyor, Sxws Tt Mernovos nal 6 éuds erirpotros vewrepov mrpya- 
covet Trept wpHyyata Ta od et 5 dpa Te Towvro Trovedat, Kal ov 
To doy axnKkoas, @ Bactrhed, wale oloy mpirypa épydoao éue aro 
Garacons avdotractoy tomoas’ “Iwves yap olxaci, eued é€ 
opbarpav ode yevopévou, toujoas Tov wadat iwepov elyor éuéo 
& dy dovros dv Iwving obdepla rods trrexivnce viv @y as TaxOS 
He ades tropevOnvat és "Iwvinv, a ros xelva Te wWayta KaTapTicw 
és tauto*”, cal tov Midrxrov éerlrpotrov todroy tov tadra pnya- 
vyodpevoy eyyeiplOerov mapada taira $é xatd voov toy cov 
totmaas, Geovs érropvups Tors Bacidnlous, un jev mporepoy éxdv- 
cacbat Tov éywv KiPava xataBnoopas és 'Iwvinv, mplv dv tot 
Sapdo vicov tiv peyiorny’” Sacuodopov tromow.” ‘Iotiaios 107 
pev 81 Aéyov Tatra SiéBadrre* Aapeios 88 érelBero wai poy ind igor 
atria, évrethdpevos érredy Ta. tnréoxeTd of émurehéa troijon, Tapa- down the 
yiverOai ot dtricw és Ta Yovdoa. 

"Ev @ &é 1) aryryenin te wept tov Zapdlov wapda Baoiréa aviie, 
Kat Aapeios ta rept to Tofov rroujoas ‘Iotiaip és Noyous HAGE, 
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306 xarapricw és revrd, “ get them into 
order, as they were.” See note 72 on 
§ 28. 

307 yioov Thy peylerny. Sardinia pro- 
bably obtained this reputation from its 
commercial importance,—it being for the 
Carthaginians what Sicily was for the 
Roman Republic and Egypt for the 
Roman Empire,—the place from which 
they habitually drew their supplies. They 
held firm possession of the plains, the ab- 
original inhabitants retiring to the moun- 
tainous interior, where they bred cattle 
and sheep with extraordinary success. 
(Drop. Sic. v. 15.) No doubt it was 
mercenaries drawn from these highlanders 
which constituted the Sardinian force in 
the army with which Hamilcar attacked 
Gelon (vii. 165). The knowledge which 
the Hellenic cities of Herodotus’s time had 
of all the islands west of Sicily was con- 
fined to the accounts brought by traders ; 


in which nothing would be more natural 
than that the geographical size of any place 
should be inferred from the magnitude of 
its exports, estimated in the rough manner 
which alone at that time was possible. 
And these accounts no doubt came directly 
or indirectly from Carthaginian sources ; 
as the Carthaginian policy prohibited even 
their allies, the Tyrrhenes and Romans, 
from trading with the parts in question, 
except either at Carthage or the factories 
in Sicily. (Porysrvs, iii. 24.) Erato. 
STHENES (ap. Strabon. xvii. c. 1, p. 440) 
related that the Cartbaginians made it a 
regular practice to sink any strange sail 
they fell in with, bound either for Sar- 
dinia or the straits. It was the import- 
ance of the island to them which sug- 
gested the advice of Bias to the Jonians 
(i. 170). 

308 3:.éBarrAc. See note 124 on § 50, 
above. 


78 HERODOTUS 
Events «ad “Iorvatos peperipévos*™™ inrd Aapelov éxopifero émi Oddaoccay 
curredin dy al qavtl TS ypove éylvero Tdbe’ ToopKéovTt ? Zana- 
elie pete "Ovnaire ‘Apabovelous éFarryédXerat, vnvot lah Ton 
Seite and Any dyovra Ilepouxhv "AptiBuv, dvdpa IT pedal ; Ul aii cae 
of Histo és rhv Kumpov elvav rvO6pevos 8 tadra 6 ’Ovjairos, xijpuxas 
on the coas 


Siérewme és tiv “Iavinv erixadredpevds odeas: “Iwves 88 ove és 
a Bovrevodpevot frov ToArA@ ordrA@. “Iwvés te 61) a adend 
An Ionian €5 THY Kimrpov, wat oi Tlépcas vyvot dvaBdvres é rijs Kedsxins *" 

Lore ae Hicay él Thy & arauwva tely that 5é vnvol ot Dolvixes trepi- 


to co-operate nyioayv 
Ora Grrmov tiv dxpny at cadebvrat Krnides ris Kirpov. Tovrov de 


109 rovwdtrov ywopevov, ére£av of Tupavvor Ths Kirpou ovyxadécavres 
stu aint eid iad TOUS oTpareryous" ad dvdpes *"Taves, aipene Opiy gions 
e Fersian _ sects of Kimptot, dxorépors BotdeoBe mrpoopépecOar, 4) Tléponos 
can weeds 4) Doig et pev yap welh Bovbr\ecGe rayGévres TIepcéwv Sia- 
under Arty- qretpaa Oat, Gpy dy ely vyuiv éxBavras ex Tov veow TdooceaOas TrelH, 

ipeas Se és tas véas euBaivew tas tperépas Doin: avraywvev- 
pévouvs eb 5é Bowleav paddrov BovrpeoGe SvarreipacOar, rrovéecy 


ypeov dots iuéas, (6xdTepa dy 8) rovtav Ernode,) dxws To Kar’ 





ipéas eoras 4 re Iwvin xat  Kimpos édev0épy.” 


$09 uexeriuévos. The manuscripts 8 
and V have the form peuernpévos (per- 
haps a genuine one) both here and in 
vi. 1. But in vii. 229 aii the MSS have ue- 
periuévor, Whichever reading be adopted, 
the reduplication of the preposition is re- 
markable. 

310 "ApriBiov, kx8pa Ti¢pany. The same 
name was borne by a Persian, who proba- 
bly was the nephew of king Darius (vii. 
66), if the reading of the manuscripts S, 
V,and d be genuine. But the others have 
‘ tos. 

At ae abr éx ris KiAiclns. The 
transit probably took place from Anemw- 
rium, a headland of Cilicia, from whence 
the run to Kpouptov Axpa in Cyprus was 
estimated at only 350 sfades, while the 
name of the Cilician cape (Fuir-wind) 
would induce the belief that the predomi- 
nant wind was favourable to persons who 
wished to cross. From ‘ Point Onion’ to 
‘the Keys’ was a run to the east of 700 
stades; but in the interval the coast was 
favourable to such navigation as that of 
the ancients. In it was the ’Axa:av dxrh, 
where the legend made Teucer, the foun- 


elrrav [oc] 


der of Salamis, first land ; and from Aphro- 
sidisium (which was a little to the west of 
this), the march over land to Salamis was 
only 70 stades. ‘ The Keys’ were really two 
little islands among a group lying off the 
mountainous promontory Olympus, on 
which was a temple of Aphrodite, and 
which is visible from the coast of Syria as 
well as that of Cilicia. The run to them 
direct from the mouth of the Pyramus 
was estimated at 700 stades, and from 
them to the high promontory Inddarop, 
also crowned with an Aphrodite-temple, at 
680 more. (STRABO, xiv. c. 6, pp. 242, 3.) 
From their name and from the circumstance 
of their distances from several points being 
recorded, it may probably be inferred that 
it was the practice for the coasting mer- 
chant vessels to pass through them or by 
them. It is very clear that Herodotus’s 
informant knew the coast only as a navi- 
gator, who called the promontory and 
group of islets by the name which his 
landmark bore; just as a pilot on the 
south coast of England will cali the point 
of the Isle of Wight “‘ the Needles.” 
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“Iwves mpos tavra’ “judas amémeprpe 1d Kosvoy tav ‘Idvoy 
gurdfovras tiv OdrAaccay*", add’ ove va Kumpiouws tas véas 
mapabovres avrol Iéponos rely mpoohepmycba. ucts ev vuv er’ 

ov érdyOnpev, TavTn treipnoopeba elvas ypnotot tyuéas Se ypeov 

eats avapynobévras ola émaoyere Sovdevovres mrpos Tav Mydwr*” 
yivecOat Gvdpas ayabous.” “Ives pév tovroies apetpavro pera 110 
88, jxdvtev és To redlov Td Sadapsviov rev Hepoéwv, Seéraccov Hpi ne" 
oi Bacidkes tav Kurplov tovs pev dddovs Kurplous xara rods 8ht 
Gdnrous otpatuotas avterdcoorres, Zarapiwlov Se Kat Forlwv*"* 
amovéEavtes TO aptotoy ayréracooy Tléponcr. ‘AptuBip 5é ro 
atparny@ tav Iepcéwy eOedovris avrerdacero ‘Ovjotnos. 
“Hnravve 5é larrov 6 ’ApruBtos SedSaypévov mpos orrérnv lota- 
Oat opOdv. muvOopevos av Tatra 6 ‘Ovjothos, Iv ydp ot b1- 
aomiaThs yévos pev Kap ra 6 rrodéuia xdpra Soxiuos xal addr0s 
Anpatos WAéos, Ere pos TovToy “ muvOdvoyas Tov ‘ApTuBiou 
imtrov iotapevov apbav, wat woot nal oropate KatepyaverOas 
mpos Tov av mpoceveyxOy od dv Bourevodpevos avtixa eine 
oxotepov Bovrcat purdkas wrHEas, elre rov tarmov elre avrov 
"ApriBuv.” elie mpos Taira 6 Ordwy avtov: @ Bacihed, éroipos 
pep eye cit wovéew Kal auorepa Kai To Erepoyv avtav, xal mrdy- 
Tws To dy ériTdcoys av ws pévrou Ewovye Soxées elvat toict cotar 
mpyypact mpoadepéotepoy, dpdow: Baciiéa peéyv Kal orparnyov 
xpeov elval dnut Baciréi te xal otparyy@ mpocdépecOar Hy re 
yap Katérns dvdpa otpatiyov, péya Toe ylveray nat Sevrepa, Hv 
ae éxeivos TO p71) yévotto, td akuypew nal atroGaveiy jpicea 
cuppopn tuéas Sé Tovs tmrnpéras érépaol re imnpéryot mpoo- 
hépecOat Kal mpos irmov tod ov Tas pryavas pndev poBnOjs 
éya yap [69] Tot trrodéxopas un py avdpos Ere ye pndevos or7- 
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318 pvAdtoyras Thy OdAaggay. Bee note 
on vi. 5. 

313 dyauynoGévras ola éxdoxere Sov- 
Acbovres xpos tav Mfdwv. There is no- 
thing to show the bad condition of the 
Cyprians under the Median rule. Cyprus 
was reduced (for the first time according 
to Herodotus) by Amasis (ii. udt.), and it 
would seem that the desire of throwing off 
the Egyptian yoke induced them volun- 
tarily to put themselves under the empire 


of Cambyses. (See note 56, a, on iii. 19.) 
Yet there may have been an Egyptian 
party in Cyprus of whom what is said in 
the text was true. 

314 XYarauivlov 8 wal ZorAlwy. Soli 
was on the opposite side of the island from 
Salamis, but only a little to the west of 
‘Point Onion.’ (SrRaso, xiv. c. 6, p. 
245.) The distance therefore between it 
and Salamis (see note 311, above) cannot 
have been great. 


80 HERODOTUS 


Tatra elie, nat peravtixa cvvémioye Ta 
otparoreda meth Kal vnvol**. yvynuol péev vuv “Iwves, axpos 
yevopevoe Tavrny thy nuépny, trrepeBddovto Tovs Polvixas Kat 
sa Hrd rovTay ayo yplorevoay welH Se, ws ovvidOe ta otparorreda, 
2p Ni cupmecovra éuayovro. xara Se tods otpariyous audorépous Ta5e 
Onesilus; éylvero' ws mpocepépero mpos tov “Ovjotdov 6 ‘AptiBus él 
tov larmouv Kxarnpevos, 6 "Ovjoidos kata Ta ovvebnxato™ Te 
traomistH tales mpocpepopevoy avroyv Tov ‘ApTuBiov: ém+Badov- 
tos 8 Tov frriou Tovs rdbas ert tiv ’Ovnoidou acribda, évOaira 6 


112 cecOa. évavriov.” 


in which the 
Pheenician 
fleet is 
beaten by 


Kap Sperdvo wrngas drapdoces rod iarmov tots modas. *Aprv- 
Bus pev 87 6 orparnyos Tov Tleporéwy ood Te Urarp aimre avrod 


113 ratty. Mayopévoy 58 xal trav Grwv, Strnojvwp, Tipavvos éoy 
but the 
treachery 
of Stesanor 
of Curium 
turns the 
scale, and 
the Persian 
army is vic- 
torious. 


Kovplov*", mpodidoi éyav Sivay avdpav Tept éwuroy ob opixpny 
(ot 5¢ Koupsées ofrot Xéyovras elvas ’Apyelwv atrovxow) mpodovray 
de trav Kouptéwy, avrixa xai ta Zadapuviwy trodkewtothnpia appara 
TwvTO Tolat Koupuedos érrolee ywopévwy 5é rovtwy, katutréptepot 
joay ot Ilépcat tay Kurplwv. rterpappévov Sé tod otparorédou, 
adXot Te Errecov TrodAol Kat 51) Kal Ovnatdos te 6 Xéparos, Somrep 
nv Kurplwyv ardcracw énpnfe, cal 6 Sorlwv Bacireds ’Ape- 
aroxutrpos 6 Didoxvrpou, (Piroxvrpou Sé rovrov, Tov Yodrwy 6 
"A@nvaios amuxopevos és Kumpov év Sect aivece tupdvvwv pd- 
114 Nsora.) "Ovnairou pév vor ’Apabovoror*”, Sts odéas errodopence, 


318 we(7 nal yyvol. Although the Phoe- 
nician fleet had to sail round the eastern- 
most point of Cyprus, and then a consi- 
derable distance along the s.. coast of 
the island before reaching Salamis, the 
engagement of the land and sea forces is 
described as simultaneous. But from the 
narrowness of the island in this part (see 
note 311, above), it would be very easy to 
gain a point from which the arrival of the 
fleet of Salamis could be signaled to the 
Persian commander at or near Aphrodi- 
sium, and he would time his movements 
so as to produce a combined operation. 
By this he doubtless expected so fully to 
employ the Cyprian troops as to relieve 
Amathus, and enable the Amathusians to 
come out in force and menace the rear of 
Oneailus. 

316 xara ra ovveOhaaro. 
on iv. 76. 

317 ripayvos daw Kovuplov. The terri- 


See note 211 


tory of Curium was conterminous to that 
of Amathus. (Srrapo, xiv. c. 6. 243.) 
From this circumstance, and those pointed 
out in the note 315, one may infer that 
the plan of Onesilus was to keep Amathus 
in check by means of the Curian contin- 
gent, and to stop the Phoenician fleet by 
means of the Ionian, while he himself 
fought a pitched battle with the Persian 
army advancing from the north of the 
island. This plan was defeated by the 
treachery of Stesanor, who, instead of ful- 
filling his engagement, appears to have 
combined his forces with those of the 
Amathusians (see next note), and attacked 
Onesilus in the rear. 

318 "Auasovo. The mention of Ama- 
thusians on the field of battle seems to 
indicate that in some way or other the 
siege of their town had been raised. See 
the last note. 


TERPSICHORE. V. 112—118. 8I 


arrotapoyres Ty Kehadiy exopicay és’ Apaboovra, al pw dyexpe-" The Ams- 
pacay wrép Tay muMewv Kpepapevns Se THs Kehadis cal dn iat ts the 
€ovons Kolrns, copes pedtocéwy éeadis és airy, anplov piv ev- of of Onoeilas, 
émdnoe Tovrou Se yevouévou Torovrou, éypéwvro yap Tept avrijs of but bat sfter- 


"Apabovoros, euavrevOn odi Thy pev ean xaterovras Odrat, commanded 


] 
"Ovnairw 82 Ovew os Hpwi ava may éros: nal ot rovetos Tatra te werhin. 


dpewov ovvolcecGat. “Anatotave pév vuv éroleuy radra Kab 76 Bim:as'® 


TO hero, 
peypt eyed. “Iwves 5é of ev Kirrpy vavpayjoarres, rel te Euabov 115 
7a wpiypara 12 “Ommolrov SepOappéva wat ras wédas Tov The lonians 


return to 
Kurplov trodopxevpévas tas adXras Athy Yadrapivos, tavryy Se citien and 
Dopyy t@ wpotépw Bacinkéi rods Jadaptvlovs wapadovras, avrisxa he Persians 


recover Cy- 
pabovres of “Iwves tavra arérdwov és riv “Iwvinv. trav Se dy pu. 


Kump modlwv avréoye ypovov emt mdetoroy modtopKeupévn 
Zoro rh wépiE trropvacorres ro teiyos*” aéwirrp pv elrov 
ot Tlépoat. 

Kurpiou pev 87°, éviavrov erevbepot yevopevos, airis éx véns 116 
xarededovhwvro. Aauplans 88 &ywv Aapelov Ouyarépa, vad ‘Tuéns Ire Fer 


PENS sian army 


- se nat Ordvns wat ddro Tlépcas otparnyot™ éyovres nal obras in three 


divisions 


Aapelov Ovyarépas, ériduitavres rods ev Sdpdict orparevoapévous sitacks the 


Greek 
I OVO, Kal écapdfavrés odeas és tas véas TH payy ws erenpary- cities, 
cay, Ta evOéirev eriBtedopevor Tas Tédas erépOcov. Aauplons pv 117 


TpAaTropLevos Wpos Tas ey Pe aorirTe mons, elre pev meuhpat. patel the 


elde Se “ABuddv re nai Tlepearny xal Adprpaxoy nai Tlawor Hellecpont 


tavras pev én’ Hpepns éexdorns alpee’ amo 8é Ilascod éXavvovri pelted ag 
oi emt Tldpuoy modey HAOe aryyedin, tods Kapas*” revo “Ios meron 
dpovycavras amertdvat amo Ilepoéwy’ arocrpéyras av éx Top Put down a 
‘EXAnorovrou Hrauve tov atpatoy émt tiv Kapinv. Kal xaos 118 


519 wépt Sxoptocovres Tb Teixos. they were unlikely to combine together 


See 
note 512 on iv. 200. 

330 Kéwpios piv 84. The thread of the 
narrative is resumed from § 163. 

321 BaAos Mépeas or . These 
different officers, all of them sons-in-law 
of Darius, must be conceived of as holding 
subordinate rank to his brother Artapher- 
nes. Otanes may perhaps be the same 
person who is mentioned as the orparn- 
yos tev mapabaraccley daydpav (v. 25). 
As the husbands of different daughters, 
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against their father, and conjointly they 
perhaps operated as a check upon their 
uncle. (See note 65, above.) Indeed it 
is possible that two ‘of them may have 
been husbands of daughters borne by 
oath 8 firet wife, the daughter of Go- 
(See vii. 2.) It is very plain how- 
pak (from § 123) that the three here 
named were superior in rank to the rest 

of the Persian generals. 

322 rods Kapas. See § 103, above. 


M 


movement 
in Caria. 


119 


The Cari- 
ans are 
beaten on 
the bank 

of the Mar 


82 HERODOTUS 


ravra rotor Kapot éekaryéin wporepov arpiv*” 4 tov Aauplony 
amixécOas muOopevo. 5¢ of Kapes, cuvedéyovro érri Acunds te 
Yryras kadeopévas wat rorapov Mapai bs péwv éx ris Tdpt- 
ddos yopys és tov Malavipov éexdwot avdrexbevrav be Tay 
Kapav évOaira, éyivovro Bovdal dddas Te TONKA Kab apiorn ye 
Soxéovoa elvar épol THitwddpov rod Mavewnov, avipos Kuvdvéos *, 
ds trol Kitinwy Bacidéos Zvevvéows elye Ouvyarépa ***s rovrou Tov 
avipos 4 youn edepe, SuaSdvras tov Matavdpov trovs Kapas xat 
Kara veotrou éyovras Tov Torapov oftw aupBadreww, iva un exovTes 
onicw pevyew oi Kapes avrod re pévew avayxatopevo. yevolaro 
ért dpelvoves Tis hiatos. airy pév vuv ove evixa 7 yvopn, GNA 
toiot Tlépayot xata vwerov yiverOat tov Matavdpov padrov Fj 
odiot Snrad), hv duy?n trav Tepcéwy yévytas cab écowbéwor TH 
cuuBorj, @s ouK atrovooTncovcs és Toy ToTapov eotrinrrovres. 
Mera &¢, wapeovrwv xai StaBdvrov tov Maiavdpov rav Tepoéwv, 
évOatra émt T@ Mapoty rrorayp* cuvéBarov te totor épayoe 
ot Kapes, cal payny éuayécavto ioyupny Kal él ypovoy todo 
réros 8 éoowOncay Sia mARG0s. Tepoéwv pév 61) Srrevov dvdpes 


523 wpérepoy xply. Several of the MSS 
omit zply, which undoubtedly is not re- 
quired. But in vii. 8 all without exception 
have od xpérepoy xadcopa: wply } 2rw. 

® PoLyBivus (xvi. 12) speaks of a statue 
of Artemis Kuydvds, (which was not far 
from Caryanda, according to Strano, xiv. 
c. 2, p. 203), that although in the open 
air, never had either snow or rain fall 
upon it. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring town Jasus believed exactly the 
same of their statue of Heséia. Strabo 
says that there once was a place called 
Kiddy, but neither he nor Polybius speak 
of it as existing. Possibly the original is 
& mere sanctuary of the goddess whose 
native name was Kiy3vas, an Enyo, or 
Bellona, or Amazon. The advice of Pix- 
odarus is quite in accordance with the 
worshipper of a war goddess, Kasdaios 
is a war god (see note 9 on v. 3), and 
Candaules a Lydian deity, identified 
sometimes with Heracles, sometimes with 
Hermes (Hesycu1vs, sud v.). 

334 $s rot KiAlxay BaoirAdos Xuervéows 
exe Ovyarépa. It seems not improbable 
that the word Syennesis really denotes 
some title of honour assumed by the 


Cilician chiefs, and (like Battus) is not 
strictly speaking a proper name. Hero- 
dotus here represents the son-in-law of a 
Syennesis as taking part with the Carians 
against Darius, while Zacuyuus (Perse, 
326) mentions a Syennesis as among the 
distinguished warriors on the Persian side 
slain at Marathon. He is described as 
Kirlxwv &rapxos. Another Syennesis (a 
Cilician), together with Labynetus the 
Babylonian, mediates a peace between 
the Lydian and Median monarchs in the 
year 610 B.c. (i. 74.) And a third, the 
son of Oromedon, commands a Cilician 
galley in the expedition of Xerxes (vii. 
98 


335 éxl rg Mapoty rorau@. This river 
is not to be confounded with that which 
issued from a grotto at Celene, and fell 
almost immediately afterwarda into the 
upper Meander. That one, which is 
called Marsyas by XENorHON, Herodotus 
designates by the name Cataract. See 
the notes on vii. 26, below. The Mar. 
syas of the text is one of the streams 
from the south of Caria which fall into 
the lower Meander. 
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és Stoysrlous, Kapav 5 és puplouss evbeirev 82 of Siaduyorres syas, but 
atrav xatradiOyoav és Ad8pavda*™, és Aws Yrpatiov ipov™, seco 
péya te nal Gyiwv addoos Tratavictwv. povvos 82, TaY Mpeis preet 
perv, Kapés eiat of Att Xrparip Ovoias dvdyoucs. xareiknOévres 

ay ovrot evOadra éBoudevovto rept cutnpins, éxdTepa, i) Tapa- 

Sevres odéas abrovs Tléponos 4 éexdumovres TO Taparay Thy 

"Acinv, &mewov mpyitovot, Bovdgevopévosos 56 ode Taira trapa- 
ylvovrat BonBéovres Midrowol te xa of cippayos aitar’ alii naiaas 
evOadra 52 +a pay mporepov of Kapes Boudevovro perijcay, of 5 hom, and 


aris trodepeiy €€ dpyis dpréovro: xal éridci te roios Tlépagas battle the 
ins 


oupPdrXovos, Kal payeodpevos eri wredv*” 4 mpoTepov éExoaOn- vision P 
cay trecovtay b¢ tay mdvrev*® moddov, Midrjows padsora victory, 
émdayynoav. Mera 82, tovro To Tpapa avédaBoy te xal dveya- 121 

xécavro oi Kiaipes’ avOdpevor yap os otpareverOas éppéatas oi bender bare 
Tlépoas eri ras rods odor, eddynoav ti ey TInddow * ddéy ot of in 


an ambus- 


és ri dwireadytes oi Ilépoas vurtos SeepOdpnoay nad abrol rad of Sie neat 


120 


336 2s AdBpayda. Several MSS, in- 
cluding 8 and V, have Ad§puv8a, and one 
(M) AdfSpavr8a, which is the form given 
by the Oxford marble. 

337 Aids 2Zrparlov Ipdy. The image of 
Zeus here was represented holding not a 
sceptre, or a thunderbolt, but a double- 
headed axe, a symbol identical with the 
Amazonian hatchet, and probably also 
with the hammer of the Scandinavian 
Thor. Pxrurarcn (Questiones Grece, 
§ 45) gives the following legend account- 
ing for this. When Heracles slew the 
Amazon Hippolyta, he took away her 
hatchet as a trophy and presented it to 
Omphale. From her time the kings of 
the Lydians themselves bore it until the 
time of Candaules. He, disdaining the 
ensign, committed it to a companion to 
carry. When Gyges revolted from him, 
one Arselis, a Carian from Mylasa, was 
his ally, and succeeded in destroying both 
Candaules and his friend. After this ex- 
ploit he carried the are among other spoils 
back to Caria, and making an image of 
Zeus, put the axe into its hands, and 
called the deity Labradeus, from the cir- 
cumstance that AdfSpa was the Lydian 
word for an axe. This deity is an entirely 
different one from the Zeds Kdpios of 
i. 171, where see the note 577. Labrands 
was a village situated on the mountain 


which separated Alabanda from Mylasa. 
A made-road ran from the latter town to 
the temple, which was sixty stades off, 
and sacred processions used to take place 
along it, the principal Mylasians being 
priests of the deity. In the town of My- 
lasa itself there was another temple of 
Zeus under the local name of Osogos, the 
worship in which was confined to the 
Mylasians. That of Labrandeus seems to 
have been common to the Mylasians and the 
rural population, while again that of Ogos, 
the Zebs Kdpwos of i. 171 and Pausanias 
(viii. 10. 4), was shared in by Lydians 
and Mysians as well. (Srraso, xiv. c. 2, 
p. 204.) 

338 xrevy. Gaisford adopts this form 
on the authority of the two manuscripts 
S and V, but the rest have xAdoy, which 
is the form generally used in Herodo- 
tus 


329 ry xdyreyv, i.e. TAY cunpdxey. 

830 gy TIinddow. The MSS vary be- 
tween éy Iliddoqy, eumddoy, er) ddoy, 
dr) abc, and ér} Aagoiorw (which last is 
the reading of S and V). Valcknaer’s 
conjecture éy IIn8acevo: is a very plau- 
sible one; but the reading adopted by 
Gaisford was found by Straso in the text. 
If therefore a corruption (which is not 
improbable), it is a very ancient one. 
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aher Gk taking 
Cius in ay 
sia, 
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the Helles- 
pont, and 
dies in the 
Troad, 


84 HERODOTUS 


otpatyyo: abtav, Aavpions cal’ Apopyns Kai Yeomans” cov 
8 ods améBave xal Mupcos 6 Tvyew**. tod 5& Acyou Tovrou 
ayepanv hv “Hpaxnreldns IBavodsos, dvjp Muracets*®. obros pév 
voy tav Iepoéwv obrw SiepOapnoav. 

‘Tpéns 82, nat adres edy tov éridiwEdvrwv tovs és Ydpdis 
orparevoapivous "I@vev, tpamopevos és thy sa igo elre 
Kiov riv Mucinv. ratvrny 8é ners ws érrvGeto Tov ‘EXAHoTrOp- 
tov éxrcdouTrévas Aaupiony xai orparevecOas emi Kapins, karad- 
qev Thy IIporovrida émrt tov “EXAnorovroy Frye Tov oTpaToY Kab” 
elke prev Ailodéas mrdvtas Soot Thy "Tdsdda*™** véwovras, etre Se 
TépyOas rovs inronedbevras tav adpyaiov Tevxpav™* abros te 
‘Tens aipéwy raira ra eOvea voiow tedeuTa ey TH al aans 


123 Odros pév 8) obtw éreredrnce "Aptradépyyns 3¢ 6 Sapdiov & brap- 
a walt yos nat 'Ordvns 6 tplros otpatyyes **, érayOnoay™ eri rhv 


331 "Audpyns xal Zioydens. The ma- 
nuscripts S and V have “Apydyys xa 
Zvoapdynns. 

333 Mépoos 56 I'éyew. The individual 
here spoken of is probably the agent of 
Orcetes in his treachery against Poly- 
crates ; and perhaps owes his mention in 
this place to the evil notoriety which he 
acquired by connexion with the story of 
that remarkable prince. See iii. 122. 
Some MSS have the form Mupons instead 
of Mupoos. 

333 MuaAageds. The MSS have Muaac- 
oevs, which Gaisford follows. But Mv- 
Aacd is unquestionably the true form of 
the town, and therefore both here and 
above (§ 37) I have adopted the ethnic 
MuaAaceds. 

34 hy "Iaid8a. WValcknaer’s conjec- 
tare, yy "lAd8a, has great plausibility ; 
for 4 ’IA:ds can scarcely mean any thing 
else than 7 Tpwds, which immediately 
follows. 

335 robs brokapiévras tay dpxaley 
a ore See note on vii. 20. 

336 § rplros orpariryds, i. e. with two 
others (Hymeas and Daurises), in co- 
ordinate rank with himself. See note 321 
on § 116. 

337 érdy@naay. This word is appropriate 
to the case of orders received from a higher 
quarter. It is not impossible that Darius 
sent a sketch of the plan of operations 
which he desired to have followed out. 
It was quite in accordance with a system 
of centralization that the satrap of Sardis, 
even if formally the military superior of 


the generals commanding the troops in 
Asia, should not be selected for his military 
talents, and therefore might prove unfit on 
a great emergency for directing extensive 
combinations ; and here we see him acting 
under special instructions, co-ordinately 
with an officer who usually must have been 
his inferior. (See notes 79 and 321, above.) 
Such a state of things offers a curious 
parallel to the conduct of Napoleon twenty- 
three centuries later, directing the opera- 
tions of his generals in Spain (among whom 
was his own brother, éxirporalny AaBdov 
tiv Baclrkeayv) from his own camp at 
Moscow. The great importance attached 
to the command of the Hellespont shows 
itself in the proceedings of Persian 
generals, The towns captured so rapidly 
by Daurises (§ 117) all ie, one after the 
other, along the Asiatic shore of the strait, 
while Hymeas, moving apparently from 
Dascyleum upon Cius, no sooner finds 
that the division which had occupied the 
Hellespontine towns is withdrawn in order 
to crush the Carian revolt, than he at 
once puts himself by « retrograde move- 
ment in a position to supply their place 
(§ 120). It is plain that the Carian 
movement must have been a very danger- 
ous one, otherwise troops would not have 
been marched from such a distance as the 
Hellespont to put it down. Another cir- 
cumstance worthy of remark is, that no 
Persian troops seem to have been directed 
upon any place between Dardanus on the 
north and Cuma on the south, althqugh 
in the interval lies Lesbos, which contri- 
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"Toviny xal riv mpoceyéa AiohBa orpareverOar. "Iwvins péy vuv atece 
Kralopevas aiptovet, Aiokéwy 5¢ Kony. 

‘AMoxopevéwy Se trav trodlwv, tv yap 57, ds Sédeke, "Apirra- 124 
yopns 6 Midjows yuyi ovx dxpos, 85 tapd£as tiv Iwviny xa) Avstesoras 
eyxepacapevos Tpyyuata peydva Spnopov éBovreve, dpéwy Taira: amg 
mpos 8€ of wal adivara épdvn Baciiéa Aapelov irepBadécOas sendon 


Ionia and 
mpos Ttavta 67) wy auyxadécas Tos cvoTacubras éBouNeveTo, 8° go either 


yoy as duewov ods ein xpnodiyerov te imrdpyov elvat, Hv dpa or or Myroi- 
eEwOéwyras éx THs Midgrov elre 8) av és Sapda*™ dx rod a 
Tomou tovrov dyot és arroixtny, etre és Mupxwov tiv ’Hba- 

vav tiv ‘Iortiaios érelyee*® arapa Aapeiov Swpeny rAaBav* ; 

Tatra éretpwra 6 “Aptotayopns’ ‘Exaraiov™ pév vey rod “Hyn- 125 
cavdpov, avipos Noyorrawod, Tovréwy pev és odderéony orérreww The advice 
Epepe 7) yuan, ev Adpm Se 7H vyo@ Telyos oixodounordmevoy pail po 
nouylny aryew, jv extréon ex ris Medyjrou &revra 5é ex tavrns 
Oppewpmevow KaTenevceabas és THY Midnrov. radra pev Sh ‘Exa- 

tatos ouveBovreve. Aur@ Sé "Apiotayopn % mreloTn youn Fv 126 
és thy Mipxsvov darayew. tiv pev 8%) Midayrov érrerpéres Tu0a- is telected, 
TRY, avipl tav aorav Soxiup™* adros dé mapahaSiv Tdvta Bere 
Tov Bovdopevoy erdee és Thy Opnixny, nal goye ri xen Grr ous where 
fw éoradyn. ex 8& ravrns Oppempevos amodrAvtae ord Opnixwy 4. 

aurés te 6 "Apiotayopns Kal 6 otpatos avbrod, mwédy TepiKat- 

jHevos, xad Bovropévay trav Opntewv trocrovdwvr éEvévas. 


buted no less than seventy galleys to the 


341 ‘Exaralov. See note 85, above. It 
allied fleet (vi. 8). But it will be ob- 


is rather curious that having mentioned 


served that the Lesbians were the first to 
follow the example of the treacherous 
Samians (vi. 14). Perhaps therefore Da- 
rius felt all along secure of the olian 
Interest, even when matters looked worst. 
(See notes 476 and 593 on Book i.) 
938 ire 3h dv ds Xapdd. See note 565 
on i. 170. 
3° ére(xee. The more common ex- 
pression would be érelx:(e, and § and V 
ve the variation kes But the form 
Texéovros appears in § 23 
“0 hy ‘Torsaios erelye a Aapelou 
Sepehy Aahey. See §§ 1 


Hecateeus more than once in a way to 
show his notoriety, Herodotus should here 

describe him as he might have done had 
he been naming him for the first time. 
See the note 566 on i. 170. It is not 
impossible that in this brief of 
the Ionian war he has the written work 
of Hellanicus before him. 

343 dy3p) trav doray Soxlum. Nearly 
the same phrase is applied to Telesarchus, 
the individual whose violence thwarted 
Meeandrius in his desire to establish a 
more liberal government at Samos. See 
note 396 on iii. 143; and on vi. 5. 
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1 


Histiaus 
arrives at 
B, 


‘“HPOAOTOY 


‘TSTOPION ‘EKTH. 


EPATQ. 


"APISTATOPHS pv vv ‘Iewviny aroorjoas, obrw redevta. 
‘Toriatos 5¢ 6 Mudayrov tipavvos peperipévos itd Aapelov traphy 
és Sdpdus. dmrvypévoy 82 adrov ee trav Yovowy elpero ’Apradépyns 
6 Sapdlwv trapyos, cata xolov tt Soxéos “Iwvas arecrdva ; 6 dé 
ovre eidévas En COmpalé re Td yeyovds, ws ovdev S7Oev TAY mapeov- 


and finding TWY TpnyLdrwr emirtapevos’ 6 52 "Apradépyns opéwv abroy Teyvd- 


his plans 


seen through 


pheracs, 


2 


flies to 
Chios, 
and is ill- 
received, 
but suc- 
ceeds in 
justifying 


imaelf 


Covra, elire, cidas THY aTpexiny THs aTroardows “ otTw Tot, ‘Iori, 
éyet cata radra Ta mphypata: todro 76 trrdényua Epparpas ev od, 
imedncato Se “Apiorayopns*.” "Apradépyns pev tabra és rip 
dméotacw éyovra ele ‘Iotiaios 5¢ Selcas ws ovviévra *Apra- 
dépvea, ord Tiy mrpwrny éreMovcav vinra arrédpn éri Oddaccay, 
Bacitéa Aapeiov éEnrarnxws: bs Yapd@ vijcov tiv peyiorny® 
brodeEdpevos Kxarepydcacba, inréduve trav Iavev riy tyyepovinv 
Tod pds Aapetov trodkuov. SiaBas Sé és Xlov eé0n td Xilwr, 
xarayvocbels tpos avTav vewrepa Tenccew mpHypata é éwuTos 


éx Aapelou *: pabovres pévrow oi Xiow roy wdavta AGyov, @s wWoné- 


1 peperimévos. See note 309 on v. the mouth of Cleon the words: of’ éya 
108. . T) xpaypae Tove’ Bbev wdda Karrverat 
2 rotbro Td bxdinua Uppavas, x.7.A. (Butt. 314). 
This saying seems very early to have wijwov re peylarny. See note 307 
passed into a proverb. It must havedone on v. 106. 
so at the time AnisTOPHANEs put into  ‘ vedrepa xphocew apfrypara e+ éoov- 
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pos ely Bacrdéi, 2rvoar abrov. *EvOaira 5) * cipwreapevos bd 83 

tév “Idévev 6 ‘Iotiaios, cat’ & tt mpoOipas ottw éréoterre Te Poth to the 
"Apioraryopy amicrasOa. amd Bacthéos, xat xaxoy tooobray ely louians. 
"Tovas éEepyacpévos ; Thy pev yevopeyny atroics aitay ob pdra 
ekédaswe, 6 Se Breyé ode, @s Bactreds Aapelos éBovrAeicaro Polvt- 
Kas pev eFavaoricas ey rh Iwvin xatouloa, "Iwvas Se dy rH 
Dowlky Kart tovrwv elvexa émricrelrace ovdéy ts TdvTos TaiTa 
Bacthéos Bovrevoapévou. eSeuudrov rovs “Iwvas °. 

Mera 82, 6 ‘Iartatos 50 drpyédou trovedjuevos ‘Epylarmoy, dvdpss 4 
"Arapvetrew, toiat dv Zdpdice éovot [lepoéwv Srewre BuBAa, ws cage 
mpodeherynverpevav alte’ droordaws wépt. 6 8é “Eppviios shiracy at 
mpos Tads yey dmreméudOn ob SiB0?, dépwv 82 eveyelpuse ra BuB dla Srii® but 
"Aprapépvei? & 52 pabdy day Td yuwopevov, éxéreve tov "Epper- *,ticover- 
mov Ta ey Tapa Tov ‘Iorialov Soivas dépovra total rep Epepe, ra Hed. 

6 auoiBaia ta wapda trav Tepoéwv dyrimewropeva ‘Iorialp 
ewut@ Sobvat. tovTav dé yevonévwv pavepay, améxrewve évOadra 


tovs éx Aapelov, Chios was apparently, 
even if inferior in resources to Miletus, — 
Which the number of ships furnished by 
it (§ 8) renders doubtful,—at any rate 
sufficiently powerful to avoid being sub- 
jected to it by an unequal alliance. The 
dynast of Chios, Strattis, was an imme- 
diate vassal of the Persian crown at the 
time of the Scythian expedition. (See 
the note 354 on iv. 137.) It seems far 
from unlikely that Histiseus had been in- 
triguing with Darius for the purpose of 
getting Chios put upon the same footing 
on which it would appear the majority of 
the Ionian cities at that time were, é.e. 
In immediate subjection to himself, he 
receiving the whole as a grant from the 

ersian king. (See the note above cited.) 
Histieus, in this case, would be able to 
clear himself by pleading that his pro- 
ceeding was one step in the scheme by 
which he hoped to render the whole of 
Tonia independent of Persia; that his in- 
trigue was directed not against Chios, but 
against Strattis, the nominee of Darius; 
—a proof of which would be that when 
the revolt broke out, in pursuance of his 
Instructions, all the dynasts were seized 
and delivered up to their respective com- 
patriots (v. 37). This would be a plau- 


sible defence; but then the objection 
would occur, ‘why so precipitately (xpo- 
Gvyws ofrw) send orders exactly ae fs the 
niary resources of Miletus were ex- 
usted?’ (See v. 34. 36.) It would 
not do to declare the truth, that the 
failure of the expedition against Naxos 
threatened in its consequences to deprive 
Aristagoras of his position (see vi. 35). 
Accordingly Histiseus with ready wit ex- 
temporised a project for Darius, quite in 
keeping with the ordinary ings of 
oriental sovereigns. (See 2 Kings xvii. 
24; xviii. 31, 32; and the case of the 
Peeonians, v. 14.) 

5 évaita 3h. These words imply that 
the question put by the Ionians arose out 
of the defence which Histiseus made for 
himself to the Chians. See the last note. 

6 emudrov rods “Iwvas. Some of the 
MSS have éeiuaro or é8efuaro, and one 
(F) has“EAAnvas. The clause appears to 
me an interpolated marginal note explain- 
ing the effects of Histizus’s statement 
upon his audience. 

? @s mporcrcoxnvevpévey avrg, ‘as if 
they had in former days chatted with 
him.’’ See the note 513 on i. 153, and 
that on ix. 71. 
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qodndovs Ilepcéwv 6 Aptadépyns. rept Rapduy pev 87 éylvero 


Ta 


‘Iotvaioy S¢ ravrns arocgadévra ris éxmBos Xioe xaripyov és 
Mivnrov, avrod ‘Iotialov Senbévros. 


ot 5€ Madsjows dopevot 


atradraxGévres Kal’ Aproraryopew, oddayas mpobupo. hoay Gddrov 
tipavvoy SéxerOar* és riv yaopny, old re erevOepins yevoduevor. 
warfare, cap- xa) 53), vueTas yap éovons Bin éretpato xatimy 6 ‘Iatiaios és tiv 
Marrov, terp@oxeras tov pnpov tro tev Tay Midnoiwy. 6 pev 
d7) ws atrwoTds THS éwuToD ylverat, amrucvéeras otricw és Thy Xlov' 
Mytilene- évOcdrev 52, ob yap Sree Tovs Xlovs*® dore éwuT@ Sodvai véas, 


SB és Mutiny * nal rece AcoBiovs Sodvail oi véeas. 


ot de 


wAnpwocavres OKT Tpinpeas Erdeoy Gua ‘Iotialp és Bulavriy 
évOatra 5é ifouevot, tas éx tov Tlovrov éxmdwovoas tav vedy 
erduBavov™", wrnv 9 Scot avrav ‘Iota epacay éroipot elvac 


melOcobas **. 


3 od8aues xpdébvpo: Foray BAdAov ripay- 
voy Séxer@a:. From this expression it 
would appear that Pythagoras, who held 
the most prominent position in Miletus 
subsequently to the departure of Arista- 
goras (v. 126), was by no means a retainer 
of the dynasty of Histiseus. Probably, in 
deference to the circumstances of the 
time, he was selected from the number of 
the commercial aristocracy, whose houses 
had been thrown into obscurity by the 
peculiar splendour of the family of His- 
tizeus, elevated through its connexion with 
Persia. See note 396 on iii. 143, and 409 
on iii. 148. 

9 ob yap reise rods Xlovs. See note 
17, below. 

10 3:é8n és MuriAfyny. The feeling 
against Darius was probably much stronger 
here than in the Ionian states. Coés was 
the only one of the dynasts seized upon by 
Aristagoras, who was put to death by his 
emancipated subjects (v. 38). In the 
affair of Cyprus too, the Ionians were 
obviously unwilling to be brought into 
personal collision with the Persians, al- 
though glad of any od gelnrmaed of crip- 
pling the naval power of their commercial 
rivals the Phoenicians (v. 109). 

11 gas de Tov Tdvrov éxwAwotoas THY 
veay éAduBavov. This was not so petty 
a warfare as it appears at first sight. By- 
zantium entirely commanded the Pontine 
traffic; and therefore the trade of all the 


Milesian colonies in the Euxine (see note 
64 on i. 17) was at Histiseus’s mercy. He 
would prevent them from taking their car- 
goes either to Miletus or to any port on 
the main which was in the possession of 
the Persians, and thus cripple their reve- 
nue. Besides this a more direct injury 
would be inflicted upon the enemy’s army. 
For the commissariat of the large bodies 
of troops maintained by them in Asia, 
doubtless the corn grown in the valley of 
the Borysthenes and shipped at the Mile- 
sian ports Olbia and Odessus was resorted 
to. The only other corn country available 
was Egypt, and independently of the re- 
sources of that country having beencrippled 
by Cambyses, and required for the purpose 
of maintaining the standing army there, the 
expense of transport would be great. And it 
was the belief of the ancients (ARISTOTLE, 
Prob. xiv. 2, p. 909, A), that the grain 
grown in northern countries kept far bet- 
ter than any other, and consequently was 
best adapted for military magazines. His- 
tieeus might therefore expect to starve out 
the garrisons at Doriscus and Dascyleum, 
or at any rate to make supplies so difficult 
as to prevent any considerable army from 
operating together for a length of time. 
Besides all this a great part of Hellas was 
at this time mainly dependent upon the 
Euxine trade for supplying the bulk of the 
pulation with their only articles of food, 
and salt fish (Sov). (See vii. 147.) 


ee ee 
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‘Iotiates pév vey wal Murirnvatos érolevy traira’ eri 8 6 
Mldnrov avriy vavricos odds Kal melos Fv otparos mpocdoxt- Pie ion 
pos. avotpadevtes yap of otparyyol rév Hepodev, nat av rrouj- confederates 
gayTes oTpatoTredoy, HAauvoy él tTHy Midqrov, ta Gra Trodic- time. 
pata mept éddaocoves Tromadpevoy Tod Se vavrixod Polvices pev 
oay mpoOupdétara."*s cuvertpatevovro Sé «ai Kinpioe vewor) 
xareotpappévot, Kat Kinscés* re nal Aiyurrriws. Oi pév 8) eri 
tv Midnrov xal ryy Gddnv "Ioviny éorpatrevov". “Iwves Se 
muvOavopevot Tavra, érreumoy mpoBovrous chav avtay és Tavud- 
nov '* aarixopévotos §€ tovroiat es TovToy Tov yapov Kai Bov- 
Aevopévours Edoke wrelov pev orparov py cuAréyew avriEoor Iép- 
onot, GAA Ta Teixes pvecbas avrovs Midnalous*: 1d $e vauriaov 
wAnpowy trrodevrropévous pndeulav Tay veoy WAnpoacavres be cUA- 
MyerOas ri raylorny és Ad&ny, mpovavpayncovras Madsjrov. 9) 82 
Adén éoti vijcos cpixph émi TH won TH Mirnolov reypévn. Mera 
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Hence the possession of Byzantium was 
the most powerful lever Histizeus could 
possess for farthering any diplomatic com- 
binations he might contemplate. He would 
also cut off the communication with the 
military posts of the Persians in Thrace. 
See note 1]1 on § 44. 

12 wel@eoOa:. This is the reading of 
the majority of the MSS. Gaisford, on 
the authority of a few, reads reloeo@as. 

13 Joay xpobvydétaros. See note 10, 

@. 


1 Kiduces. These Cilicians are not the 
mountaineers of v. 52, but the inhabitants 
of the southern flanks of Taurus in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the bay of 
Iseus. 

18 orpdrevoy. 
204. Pe 

18 és Mandviov. It would seem from 
this that whatever modifications the Per- 
sian conquest under Harpagus had intro- 
duced, the form of a congress still con- 
tinued, but that a predominant influence 
was by Miletus. Apparently 
Miletus, under the influence of Histius, 
was made the seat of the federal govern- 
ment for certain purposes (probably those 


VOL. Il. 


See note 687 on i. 


connected with the employment of the 
military and naval contingents; see note 
81 on v. 33); and hence the advice of 
Thales (i. 170): &» BovrAeurhpioy “lwvas 
derijicOa, rd St elva: dy Téy. He would 
have selected Teos somewhat on the prin- 
ciple on which the site of Washington was 
selected for the capital of the United States 
of America. Teos could never become 
formidable to the independence of the 
members of the confederation. Thales 
obviously belonged to a different party in 
Miletus from Histiseus, as appears from 
the circumstances brought together in the 
note 566 on i. 170. Now, as revolution 
having been effected, commissioners are 
sent, with a special reference to the con- 
duct of the war, to sit in congress. See 
vii. 172. 

1¥ abrovs MiAnotfous, ‘‘the Milesians 
themselves,’’ i.e. that no confederate force 
should be allowed. This probably would 
have been under the command of a Mile- 
sian chief, under the system which had 
prevailed since the downfall of the Lydian 
monarchy. Jealousy of this Milesian in- 
fluence perhaps affected the conduct of 
the Chians to Histiseus (above, § 5). 
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THKovTa Kal TpUnKoatat TpLypees abrat pév ‘Iavev joav™. Tov de 
BapBdpwy 76 wANOos Tay veoy Roay éEaxdooias. ws Oe Kab adras 
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xatappwoncay pt ov duvatol yévwvras trrepBaréobat, nal obTw 
ovre Tv Minnrov olol te éwou eFedeiv pur) ove eovres vauxparopes™*, 


18 Tioimvdes Sud8exa wnvol. The Pri- 
enians were sold as slaves by Mazares 
shortly after the fall of Croesus (i. 161). 
Possibly a fresh population was sent to 
the territory from Miletus, which had 
made terms with the Persian conqueror 
(i. 143. 169); and it may have been put 
on the footing of a dependency of that 
state after the usual Persian policy: xpo- 
Balvew Gpxov re xal best precton (t 134). 
If so, there is an especial reason for the 
Prienian galleys flanking those of Miletus. 
See also note 354 on iv. 138. 

19 xal Muvotoio: rpiot ynvol. In the 

lace of these words the manuscript S 
the words Hpinvéwy 8% efxovro Tyla 
elxoot ynual, and omits Muovolwy 8 Thior 
efxovro érraxal8exa yvnvol. This vari- 
ation is one which cannot have arisen 
from any casualty. It will be observed 
that the ships of Myus are entirely omit- 
ted, but that the Teian contingent is pro- 
portionally increased. 

30 Thior. These Teians were a popu- 
lation imported since the time when Har- 
pagus overran Ionia. On that occasion 
the whole original population deserted 
the city, and went as colonists to Abdera 
(i. 168). It is not unlikely that the gap 
may have been filled by Milesians; Mile- 
tus and Teos being the exact opposite 
among all the Ionian confederate towns 
in their feeling towards Persia at the time 
of the conquest by Cyrus. 

31 gpds 3t robroo: "Epubpaiol re érdo- 
Gorvro xa) Swxaées. Erythree and Phocea 
do not appear in the list of towns given 
in iv. 138, From the small numbers of 


the ships furnished, it seems possible that 
they were manned not by the towns, but by 
exiles who had fled at the time of the con- 
ea by Harpagus,—at any rate those of 
ocea, the population of which must 
have been mainly changed (i. 165). The 
3 may possibly have been placed 
or confirmed) in the position of depen- 
ants on the Chians at the time of Cyrus’s 
invasion. See notes 67 on i. 19 and 354 
on iv. 138. The hardihood of the Pho- 
ceean commander (§ 12) bespeaks a man 
seasoned by a semi-piratical life such as 
that of exiles would have been. 

22 Yduior ffxovta ynvol. It is remark. 
able that so soon after the vicissitudes 

h which Samos had see iii. 
149), its resources should have enabled it 
to send a contingent so nearly equal to 
that of Miletus. The colonization under 
Otanes probably tovk place before Da- 
rius’s campaign in Scythia (see note 38 on 
§ 13, below) ; but the destruction of pro- 
perty under such circumstances as those 
described in iii. 147. 149 must have been 
nearly total. Possibly as the new dynasty 
was favourable to Persian interests, fands 
were advanced to the new colonists of the 
island from the Persian government. 

23 adra: pty ‘Ildévwr hoay, “ these were 
the ships on the Ionian side.’’ It will be 
observed that a considerable portion of 
the force, viz. the Lesbian, was not Ionian, 
but Zolian. But the whole is called 
fonian, apparently on the same principle 
as in iv. 137 and viii. 90. 

44 yauxpdropes. See note 86 on v. 36. 
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ney of 
és VN ¢ a ? f the expelled 
TOUS éwuToU eEarryeANomeEvos. 


35 reipdobw dxocx! (wy, “let him make 
a trial in detaching.”” See i. 84: ére- 
paro spocBalywy. The manuscripts S 
and V have dxocx!(erv. 

36 ore Td ipa otre Ta Bia duwenph- 
cera, ‘neither their temples nor their 
houses shall be fired.” The distinction 
is the same as that made in slightly dif- 
ferent terms, below, § 25: ofre 4 wéAus 
ore re ipda dverphoOn. 

37 of 30 xdyrws 81a wdyns eAcbcorvrai, 
“and if nothing will serve them but to 
fight it out.” So iv. 127: ef 38 3é0: wdy- 
Tes és TovTo xara tTdyxos dmixvéer Gas. 

38 dyarxdotous és Bderpa. It is not 
easy to say with confidence why this ex- 
pression should be used; but possibly it 
is because the line of traffic along which 
the female slaves destined for the oriental 
harems were carried in that direc- 
tion.. It was probably always the practice 
of the Caucasian mountaineers (as it is at 
present), to sell their own children for 
this purpose. At any rate they would 
habitually kidnap those of their neigh- 
bours, and the most convenient mart for 
these would be Dioscurias, a Milesian 
colony in the extreme eastern recess of 
the Euxine. This market was frequented 
by no less than seventy different Caucasian 
and Sarmatian tribes (according to some 


ot 6é *Iwves és rods xat amlxovro 


accounts $00), all speaking different lan- 
guages and having no friendly intercourse 
with each other. (Srraso, xi. c. 2, p. 
408.) The commodity for which they 
their prisoners was chiefly salt. 
(Srraso, |. c., p. 421.) From Dioscurias 
there can be little doubt that the female 
slaves would be shipped to Phasis (on the 
river of the same name), and from thence 
arrive on the eastern coast of the Caspian 
by the route indicated in the note 363 on 
i. 104. There they would get into the 
line of caravan traffic which led to Balk 
which is, with more or less exactness, the 
of the text), and from thence over 
the mountains to Caubul and the Punjaub. 
It is a very remarkable circumstance that 
Herodotus should never mention Dioscu- 
rias, nor yet the name of the fown Phasis. 
Perhaps the traffic was not strictly con- 
fined to barbarian slaves, and some of the 
Bosporane Greeks may have been the vic- 
tims of a system which undoubtedly they 
at a subsequent time carried on to the 
prejudice of their extra-Bosporane coun- 
en. Under such circumstances a 
Phasian or Sinopian trader would preserve 
a discreet silence as to the locality both of 
the barracoons and of the port to which 
their inmates were consigned. 
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ovre THY Midnrtoy olol te wor eFenety put) ovx eovres vauxpdaropes ** 


13 Tipinvées Bub8exa wnvol. The Pri- 
enians were sold as slaves by Mazares 
shortly after the fall of Croesus (i. 161). 
Possibly a fresh population was sent to 
the territory from Miletus, which had 
made terms with the Persian conqueror 
(i. 143. 169); and it may have pot dt 
on the footing of a dependency of 
state after the usual Persian poli 
Balvew Upxov re al drirpoxcioy (i. 13 134). 
If so, there is an es reason for the 
Prienian galleys flanking those of Miletus. 
See also note 354 on iv. 138. 

19 «al Muotoio: rpiot ynvol. In the 

place of these words the manuscript S 
hai the words Tpinvécow 88 efxovro Tyto: 
elxoo: ynvol, and omits Mvovclwyr 3¢ Thtor 
efxovro brraxalSexa ynuol. This vari- 
ation is one which cannot have arisen 
from any casualty. It will be observed 
that the ships of Myus are entirely omit- 
ted, but that the Teian contingent is pro- 
portionally increased. 

30 Tfior. These Teians were a popu- 
lation imported since the time when Har- 
pagus overran Ionia. On that occasion 
the whole original population deserted 
the city, and went as colonists to Abdera 
(i. 168). It is not unlikely that the gap 
may have been filled by Milesians; Mile- 
tus and Teos being the exact opposite 
among all the Ionian confederate towns 
in their feeling towards Persia at the time 
of the conquest by 

31 axpds 3e pate "EpvOpaiol Te érdo- 
corto kal @wxaées. Erythree and Phocsea 
do not appear in the list of towns given 
in iv. 138, From the small numbers of 


the ships furnished, it seems possible that 
they were manned not by the towns, but by 
exiles who had fied at the time of the con- 
uest by Harpagus,—at any rate those of 
Phoces, the population of which must 
have been mainly changed (i. 165). The 
may possibly have been placed 
or confirmed) in the position of depen- 
ts on the Chians at the time of Cyrus's 
invasion. See notes 67 oni. 19 and 354 
on iv. 138. The hardihood of the Pho- 
ceean commander (§ 12) bespeaks a man 
seasoned by a semi-piratical life such as 
that of exiles would have been. 

23 Sdusos &thxovra ynvol. It is remark- 
able that so soon after the vicissitudes 
through which Samos had passed (see iii. 
149), its resources should have enabled it 
to send a contingent so nearly equal to 
that of Miletus. The colonization under 
Otanes probably tovk place before Da- 
rius’s campaign in Scythia (see note 38 on 
§ 13, below); but the destruction of pro- 
perty under such circumstances as those 
described in iii. 147. 149 must have been 
seep total. Possibly as the new dynasty 

vourable to Persian interests, funds 
ware advanced to the new colonists of the 
island from the Persian government. 

33 adra: pty “ldévwy foay, “ these were 
the ships on the Ionian side.”’ It will be 
observed that a considerable portion of 
the force, viz. the Lesbian, was not Ionian, 
but £olian. But the whole is called 
Ionian, apparently on the same principle 
as in iv. 137 and viii. 90. 

4 yauxpdtopes. See note 86 on v. 36. 
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apos te Aapelou xwdSuvevowot xaxov Tt NaBeiv. 
pevot, cuNrEarres tav Iavev rovs rupees of in’ ’Aprotayopew 


pev tod Midnoiou xatadvbévres trav dpyéwy epevyov és Mrdous— 
éruyyavoy 6¢ ToTe cvoTpatevopevos et Thy Mixnrov—rtovrav Tov 
avdpov Tos wapeovras cuyxadéoavres Edeyov ode trade “ dvbpes 
“Loves, viv tis tpeéwv ev troincas pavitw tov Bactdos olxor Tovs 
yap éwurod éxactos tyéwv trodsjpras twrepacbw arooxylvwv ** awd 
Tov AotTroy cuppayixod. mMpoioydpevor 5é érraryelracbe Tdde, ds 
weloovral re dyapt ovdey Sa Tiv drrdctacww, ovdé odt ove TA ipa 
oure Ta tdta ewrempyoeras™, ovdé Braorepov EEovar ovdey 4} wpd- 
tepov elyov ef 5¢ raira pev ov qwomoovor of 5& wavtas did 
peayns édevoovrat™, rade ode Abyere emnpedlovtes Tadtrep opéas 
aaréfer ws écowlévres tH payn eEavdparrodieivras, nai @s spew 
rovs maidas éxropias troujropev Tas 88 trapbévous dvaomdartous és 
Bdxtpa™, cai os tiv ydpny dddowt Tapadwcopev.” Oi py &) 10 


éxeyov tavra: tév 5 Ivey of ripavvot Stéreprov vurros Exacros ogcy of 
és rovs éwurod éFarryeArspevos. of 58 “Iwves és tods xal darlxovro § he expelled 


5 weipdobe dxorxl(wy, ‘let him make 


a trial in detaching.” See i. 84: érei- 
paro xpocBalywy. The manuscripts S 
and V have dwoox[Cery. 


8 otre 7a ipa otre 7a Bia duwrerph- 
cera, ‘‘ neither their temples nor their 
houses shall be fired.’”’ The distinction 
is the same as that made in slightly dif- 
ferent terms, below, § 25: obre 9 xdAurs 
oBre re ind dverphoOn. 

27 of 8 wdytws 81d pdyns édrctboorras, 
“and if nothing will serve them but to 
fight it out.” So iv. 127: el 8¢ 3éo: xdy- 
tes és Touro xara Tdxos dmicvéer Gas. 

38 dyarndotous és Bderpa. It is not 
easy to say with confidence why this ex- 
pression should be used; but possibly it 
is because the line of traffic along which 
the female slaves destined for the oriental 
harems were carried in that direc- 
tion. It was probably always the practice 
of the Caucasian mountaineers (as it is at 
present), to sell their own children for 
this purpose. At any rate they would 
habitually kidnap those of their neigh- 
bours, and the most convenient mart for 
these would be Diocscurias, a Milesian 
colony in the extreme eastern recess of 
the Euxine. This market was frequented 
by no less than seventy different Caucasian 
and Sarmatian tribes (according to some 


accounts $00), all speaking different lan- 
guages and having no friendly intercourse 
with each other. (Srraso, xi. c. 2, p. 
408.) The commodity for which they 
bartered their prisoners was chiefly salt. 
(Srraso, Ll. c., p. 421.) From Dioscurias 
there can be little doubt that the female 
elaves would be shipped to Phasis (on the 
river of the same name), and from thence 
arrive on the eastern coast of the Caspian 
by the route indicated in the note 363 on 
i. 104. There they would get into the 
line of caravan traffic which led to Balk 
srg is, with more or less exactness, the 

of the text), and from thence over 
the mountains to Caubul and the Punjaub. 
It is a very remarkable circumstance that 
Herodotus should never mention Dioscu- 
rias, nor yet the name of the fown Phasis. 
Perhaps the traffic was not strictly con- 
fined to barbarian slaves, and some of the 
Bosporane Greeks may have been the vic- 
tims of a system which undoubtedly they 
at a subsequent time carried on to the 
prejudice of their extra-Bosporane coun- 
trymen. Under such circumstances a 
Phasian or Sinopian trader would preserve 
a, discreet silence as to the locality | both of 
the barracoons and of the port to which 
their inmates were consigned. 
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auras ai ayyéNiat, ayvopootvy te Steyptwvro Kai ov mpoclevto 
tiv mpodooiny éwuroicl te Exacta: édoxeoy povvost Tadta Tods 
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Minnrov ray Ilepoéwy éyivero. 


1l Mera 88 rév "Idvev cvrrexOvtav és tiv Addny, éyivovro 
Dionysius Gyopai nad 51) xov ods wad Erdos tryopdwvro, éy 8 5) Kad [6] 


cea endea- 


Ca ne ,. Pwxaers [otparyyos”] Acovicvos Aéywv tdde “eri Evpod yap 
discipline. dxpis eyetas hsv Ta wpipypata, avdpes *Iwyves, 7) elvar érevOéporat 
vray allied 4 Sovrowot, Kal rovTows. ws Spnrérnoy viv av tpées fy pev 
BovrAnobe taraurwplas évdéxerOas, 76 Tapayphya pev roves bpiy 
éorat, olol re 5é gcecGe érrepBaddopevoe Tovs évavrlous elvas 
eretbepor et 5¢ paranly te xat atakin Siaypyncecbe, ovdeplav 
tyéov exw edrrida pr) ob Sdcew tpuéas Slenv TH Bacrréi ris 
G@iroatdatos. GAN éeuol re reiMecbe Kat enol dpéas abrrovds: érirpé- 
spare nal tpiv eyo, Gedy Ta loa vemovtay, Wrodéxopas } ov cup- 
plEew Tovs crodeplous, 4 cupployovtas mod\dov éXNaccwocsOa.” 


12 Tadra axovcartes ot “Iwves érurpéroves opdéas avtods Te Avo- 
ve ich the yuol. 6 8, avdywv éxdotote emi Képas” tras véas, Sxws Totce 
Tons pérnoe xXproavto, Siémdoov trovetpevos That vyvol 6: ddAnréwv, 


kad rovs értBatas ondoce, TO AovITéV THs Hyeons Tas véas Eyeoxe 
ér’ ayxupéwv *** wrapelyé te totes "Iwo arovoy Sv nyépns. pexpt 
Bev vv huepbov érrra érrelOovre te nal érroicuy Té KedevopEvov’ TH 
S¢ dm) ravrnct, [ot “Iwves] ola dmrabées eovres mrovav rowvrov 
TeTpupevoe Te Tadaitmpinol re Kat nediw, ExeEav mrpds EwvTods 
rdée “tiva Saipovwy tapaBdvres rade avarriurdaper, oftives 
wapappovnoavres Kal éxmdwooayTes éx TOU voou"*, dvdpt Dwaxaéi 

20 5 Swxaets orparyyés. The article 
is omitted by the manuscripts S and V, 
and the word orparyyds by K, and in a 


citation by Lonernus, De Subl. c 
. 30 dydyov... dx xépas The form 


up high and dry, he kept them riding at 
anchor, head to sea, with the marines on 
board in complete armour ready for action 
all the remainder of the day. His object 
probably was to throw the Phoenicians off 


weed by Thucydides and "Xeadphon | is éx) 
xépws, but these phrases differ only as 
mpos vérov and zpbs wérov, “to the 
south” and “ southwards,” —both of which 
are used indifferently by. Herodotus. The 
operation intended is ‘ rowing in columns,’ 
which is a movement ‘ wing-wards,’ as 
contradistinguished from a charge upon 
an enemy drawn up opposite. 

31 ras véas Exeoxe ex’ dyxuptov. In- 
stead of allowing the galleys to be hauled 


their guard. Having his ships always 
ready for action, while they appeared to 
be merely practising, he would watch his 
rtunity, when the crews had been 

brought into thorough condition, to strike 
the same blow which Lysander 
did at Egos Potami. 

33 dexAdaavres éx Tov ydov. A similar 
expression is used below (iii. 155): was 
ovx dtewAdous Tay ppevay ; 
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ahatove. qwapeyopévp vias tpeis” eritphpavres yeas avrods 
éyonev ; 6 Se rrapadaBev tpéas, Avpalveras NUuyot avnxéorowt 

cai Ss) Troddol pev huéwv és vovcous remrw@xact, Toddot Se éri- 
Sofot TauTO TolTo weicecOal eict’ po Te TovTMY TOY KaKaeV 
qyey rye™ xpéocov nal cru adXrjo rabéew dori, Kal ri péd- 
ovoay Sovdrninv trropeivas, iris Eorat, paddov 7) TH Tapeovon 
ouvéxecOar*®. dépete, Tod NovTrod pt) TeOwpela adTov.” Taira 
éxefar nal pera Taira airina rrelbecOat ovdels HOerde AX’, ola 
otpariy**, oxnvdas re wnkdpevos ey TH vicp éoxentpodéovto, xal 
éoBalvew ovn éBérecxov és tas véas, 00d avarreipacba. Maborv- 13 
res 8¢ Tabra ywopeva™ ex tev Idvev of otparnyo) tay Sapleov, T° Som 


ans seeing 
évOaira 8) rap’ Aldxeos rot JvNocdvros ** xeivous rods mpdrepoy te bed 


ts 
w , e gg f f of the al- 
Erepire Noryous 6 Aidnns, xeXevovTwy Tav Ilepoéwy, Sedpevos shewv lied cause, 


exdarrety THY Iavev cuppaylny,—oi Sdputoe wv, épdwvres Gua pev 
€ovoay atakiny morn é« Tay 'Iwvewy, édéxovro Tovs NOyous, Gua 
S¢ xatrepalvero odu elvas advvata ta Bacihhos tpiypata wrep- 


BarécOat, ed re ériotdpevos Os, 


33 gapexouévy vas rpeis. See note 
354 on iv. 138; 512 oni. 152; and 542 


on i. 165. The inveterate dislike of Mile- 
sians and Chians to the native of a city 
once a rival is in this passage combined 
with the commercial feeling in favour of 

»—which not even their perilous 
situation could eradicate from the breasts 
of the wealthy traders. The epithet dAa- 
(aw is very characteristic and expressive 
of the disgust which a number of lands- 
men would entertain towards a martinet 
commander. 

4 Sup ye, “for ue at any rate,” as if they 
were im a very different position from the 
Phoceean contingent. Nig note 21, above.) 
Perhape the terms of the Persian generals’ 

induced them to think, in the 
fashion of Lucullus’s soldier, that the in- 
terests of a few exiles were not identical 
with their own. ‘‘Tbit, ibit eo quo vis, 
qui zonam perdidit.” (Honacsz, EPP. ' 
2. 2 40) The Phoceans were proba 
obnoxious to the sneer which pF eared 
the Corinthian, afterwards let fall against 
Themistocles (viii. 6}). 

33 paAAoy } TH wapeovcy ouvdxerbat, 
‘‘ rather than be kept without respite in 
this present one.” See the note 36] on 
ii. 131. 

36 ofa orparth, “like a land-force.” 
Dobree, considering that Herodotus would 


ei Kal Td Trapedy vauTixoy Urep- 


have added the word we(}, proposes to 
read ola dorparnins, ‘as if on furlough,” 
comparing ARISTOPHANES, Peace, 526. 
But the alteration seems uncalled for. 
The discipline to which Dionysius kept 
his men was specially naval. (See note 
31, above.) The pitching tents for shelter 
would be the ordinary proceeding of a 
land army, even on service. 

3? ravTa ywdpeva. Gaisford prints 
TavTa Ta ywduera on the authority of 
some MSS. But 8, V, P, and K omit 
the article, and the sense is certainly bet- 
ter without it. 

88 Aldxeos tot YvAog&yros. He was 
tyrant of Samos at the time of the expe- 
dition of Darius to Scythia (see iv. 138) ; 
and as this would imply the possession of 
considerable force, it must be supposed 
that the fresh colonization under the 
auspices of Otanes (iii. 149) took place 
before that expedition. It is likely that 
the new population would be mainly, 
though not entirely, composed of persons 
favourable to the dynasty of Syloson, and 
consequently to the Persian alliance ; and 
hence perhaps one cause of the success 
which the proposals of AEaces met with 
among the Samians. The remains of the 
old aristocracy thought very differently of 
the matter (below, § 22). 
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Barolaro rov Aapeiov, dAXo ods traptotas TevramdnoLY, Mpo- 
dacs ov ériraPopevos, errel re Taxtora eldov Tovs “Iwvas apvev- 
pévous elvae ypnotovs, év népdei Errovebvro mepsTrovjoas Td Te ipa 
Ta oérepa wat ta Wia™. 6 Se Aiduns, wap’ Grev rods Adyous 
éSéxovro of Sdpor, wats pev Hy Rvdocadvros Tod Aidxeos: TUpavvos 
Se day Ydapou, vd tov Midnoiov Apiorayopew arectépynto tiv 
apyiy, xardtep ot GdXdot THs Iwvins Tupavvos “*. 

Tore av ere érémAwov of Doluxes, ot “Imves avraviyyov cat 
avrol Tas véas émt Képas. os Se cal ayyod éylvovro Kal ouvépsoryor 
GAAjAOLTL, TO EvOEDTEV OVK Eyw aTpExéws ovyypaypas olriwes TOV 
"Iavev éyévovro dvdpes xaxol 4} ayabol & TH vavpayln tavry 
GAXHNOUS Yap KaTacTiMvrat. DéyovTar Se Says evOaira, xara 
Ta ovyxelyeva pos Tov Aidxea, detpayevos Ta iotla atroTMHcas 
ex Tis tats és THY Ydpov, wry Gbexa" ved tovréwy Se of 
Tpinpapyos TWapéwevoy Kat evavpayeov, avnxovoeTncayTes Totes 
oTpaTyyoios Kai at TO Kowdy Tav Saplwy Boxe Sia tovro 7d 
apirypa* év orndyn avaypapivas rarpober, ws avdpdo. dyabotor 
yevopévocw Kat gore atrn 4 ordn ey TH ayoph. lOdpevor Se xat 
AgaBtor rovs rpoceyéas pevyovras, TwuTé érrolevy Toiot aplosov 


39 of Xdusoe dy, x.r.A. The sentence impossible to baffle,— moreover being 


quite sure that even if the fleet they had 


appears rather a complicated one from the 
compression (after the manner of the 
Greeks) of two propositions into one. It 
would run quite smoothly in point of 
grammar if it had proceeded after the 
words rots Aéyous, thus: dua 8¢ Byra 
adtvara ra 8. xp. But although they 
had the evidence of their senses for the 
disorderly proceedings of the Ionians, the 
strength of the enemy was only a matter 
of opinion. Hence the second clause re- 
quired the qualification ds xarepalverd 
o¢:. But instead of this being inserted, 
it is intplied by the change of construction, 
and the two propositions are condensed 
into the one: Gua 8 xarepalyerd ogi 
elva: d3bvara ra B. ap. drepBardobas. 
But the sentence is then regularly con- 
tinued as if the compression had not 
taken place, the whole of it being com- 
plete within the clause which had suffered 
the . Translate: ‘“‘The Samians, 
then, listened to the proposals, seeing 
that there was an utter want of dis- 
cipline on the part of the Ionians, while 
the king’s game appeared to them one 


should beat Darius, another force five times 
as great would arrive,—laying hold then 
(I say) of an excuse, the instant they saw 
the Ionians refusing to do their duty, they 
snatched at the luck of saving their own 
temples and their property.”” The sub- 
ject of éwepBadolarois rd wapedy vaurixdy, 
which has a plural verb with it as a noun 
of multitude. The construction would 
unquestionably be much simplified in the 
latter of the by reading rod 
Aapelov, but the MSS are unanimous in 
giving the accusative. If that conjecture 
be adopted, or if the words rdy Aapeiov 
be erased, rd wapedy vavrixdy will be not 
the eudject but the object of dwepBarol- 


aro. 
40 nardwep of BAAot Tis "leovins répay- 
yo. See v. 38. 
41 &y8exa. The manuscripts S and V 
have 3éxa. PAvusaNtas (vii. 10. 1) ap- 
ere to have found évdexa in the copy he 


42 8:4 robro 7d apiryua. 8 and V omit 
these words. 
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bs 5é xai of webves THY Iwvev érolevy ta avta tabra. Tov 8 15 
TAPAPLELVaYTOY EV 7H vaupayly ih ae pal ed tpnyvrata Xios, os Their ox- 


arodecvipevol Te Epya Aapmpa xat ov éberoxaxéovtes. mapel- | foe 

ieee peep ep, @oTrep Kal mporepoy eipéOn, véas éxarov, xad én’ ons and the 

éeaoTns avréwy avdpas megmepaearaa TOV aoT@Y Aoyddas ért- of the Toni- 

Barevoyras. opéovres 5é Tovs wroAXovs TaV cuppa gy mpodibor- 

Tas, ovx edsxalevy yevécOas Toics Kaxoiot abtay Opotoe: AANA peT’ The Chians 

Ooyov ouppayov pepovvepévot, Svextdwovres évavpdyeov, és 8 most, spa 

TY ToAEpioV éXovTEs véas cuyvas améBadov Tay operépwy vedy 

Tas wrevvas. Xiow pev 8) THos NoHo TAY veov atropeyouct 

és Thy éwuTav. “Osos 5é tav Xiwy abvvatos Roav ai vées Ud 16 

Tpopatoy, otro. 5é, ws éduxovto, xatapvyydvovas mpos Thy patients 

Muxdrnv. véas pev 8) avrov Taig érroxelNavres KaréNtrov, ob sang ee 
Sé wety éxoplfovro Sia ris *prelpov. érel 8¢ éaéBadov és rijy on thom by 
"Eqdecinv ropsfopevoe ot Xiot, vuxros te dirixéato és avrny Kar seas whe who 

éovrwy That yuvackl abroOs Geapodoplwy' évOadta §) oi Egicv, Br acne 

oUTe WpoaxnKooTes ws elye rept THY Xiwv* iSovres Te atparav és 

tw yaopny éoBeBrnxora, wayyy apéas xarado-avres elvas Karras 

cat iévas eri tas yuvaixas, éEeBonOcov ravine) nal ecrewvoy Tovs 

Xiovs. 


Otros py voy toavryas trepierurroy TeNIC Aovicws £6 17 
Pwxacts érel te Euabe trav ‘Idvov ta mpyypara SvepOappéva, raed deg 


yeas EXeov TpEls THY one peiooy arrém ee, és pev Paxasiav oveéri, ed ea fare 
cidws ws avdparrodietras ovv TH GAAy ‘Iwviy 6 5é Wéws ws elye 
&rrwe és Powwleny yavrous “* Se évOabra xaradvcas xal yphpara 
NaBay Todra, Exrwe és Zixedinv dppewpevos Se evOedrev Anioris 
xateotyxee, “ENAjvav pev obdevos, Kapyndovlwy 8& xa Tup- 


onvooy. 


& ore mpoaxnxodres ds elxe wep) tév 
Xflev. One may suspect from this passage 
that the Ephesians bad not taken a very 
active part in the Ionian alliance against 
Persia ; and it will be observed that they 
do not appear in the list of the allied 
forces given in § 8. In this case, the pre- 
text of mistaking the nature of the Chian 
inroad may have been subsequently coined, 
at atime when partisanship with Persia had 
become the most heinous crime a Greek 
could commit. The mistake was the more 


possible, as the Chians and Ephesians spoke 
an entirely different language (i. 142). 
Still this very difference of language would 
go to prove that there was little intercourse 
between them, and afford a presumption 
that they belonged to rival commercial 
confederacies. Chios and Miletus appear 
from very early times to have stood quite 
apart from the rest of the Ionian cities in 
Asia (i. 18). 

44 yavAovs. See note 373 on iii. 136. 








18 
Miletus is 
captured, 
and the in- 
habitants 
enslaved, in 
the sixth 
year of the 


war. 19 


20 
The inha- 
bitants are 
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Oi &é Tlépoas eel te TH vavpayly evixwy rods "Iwvas “, ry 
Midyrov wodwpxéovres éx is nal Oaracons, nal inroptccovrtes 
Ta telyea ® xal rravroias prnyavas mpocdéporres, aipéovot xaT 
axons, etm éret amo tis amroctdows THiS "Apiotayopew Kar 
nvopatrodlcavro Thy wiv ooTe cupreckey TO Tdb0s TE ypn- 
otnplp te és Mlarrov yevopéro. Xpewpdvowos yap *Apyelouce 
éy Aeddoice wept cwrnpins tis wodos THs oderéons, eypyacOn 
émrixowov ypnoripwv Td wey és abtods Toads ‘Apyelous pépoy, THY 
de crapevOneny " eypnce és Midnolous. 7d pa vey és tovs 
"Apyetious éyov, érredy xata TodTo yévwpat ToD Oyou TOTE pVN- 
cOncopat**s ra Sé roioe Midnaloor od trapeotot Bypnoe Eyer 
Doe 

Kal rére 8), Mianrte, xaxdv exiphyave Epyov *, 
woAAotot Setxvdy re Kal dyAad 8apa yerfoet 
cal 8 Broxor woddAoto: wédas viyovo: Kouhras” 
ynov 8 juerépou Ardduors KAAow: pedAhoes. 


tore 87) Tatra Tous Midnolous xaredapBave, re ye dvdpes ev of 
mdeuves exteivovto wird Tav Ilepcéwy eovray Kopnréwv, yuvaixes 
Se xal réxva év avdparrddmy ASyq éyivovro: tpov Se to év Acdv- 
powo.™, 6 vnds Te Kal TO ypnoThpiov, ovdrAnOévra éverripmpaTo. 
tay 8 év Te ip@ TovTm ypnudTwv TrodAddKs punpny éTépaOe TOD 
Noyou "' érounodyny. "EvOedrey of Cwypnbévres tov Miadnclov 
Hyovro és Jovca. Pacinreds Sé odheas Aapetos xaxov ovdey adr 


45 rods “Iewvas. The manuscript F has 
Tous “EAAnvas “Iwvas, which appears to 
originate in a double reading. (See note 
6, above.) The corrector has erased “EA- 
Anvas. 

46 SxopCccovres Ta Telxea. See note 
512 on iv. 200. 

47 chy 82 waperOhenvy. § has rd 8 
wapevOfhuny, Which is preferred by Dobree. 

48 rére uynoOhooum. See below, § 77. 

49 naxay émyhyave Epywr. It would 
be interesting to discover when the oracle 
was delivered in which these words occur. 
Such an expression indicates disapproba- 
tion on the part of Apollo with the course 
upon which Miletus was entering, but what 
that course was does not appear on the 
face of things. I am inclined to suspect 
that it refers to the dissociation of them- 
selves from the rest of the Jonians, which 
was manifested by the separate treaty with 


Cyrus (i. 141). That treaty was to the 
prejudice of Croesus, who was undoubtedly 
a favourite at Delphi. 

50 Ipdy 8 rd ev Arddpoor. It is sin. 
gular that Herodotus, who elsewhere 
speaks of this temple as 1d ipdy rd éy 
Bpayxl&pos (v. 36), or as ai Bedyxidas 
(i. 92; ii. 159), or even of Bodyxida 
(i. 157), should here use a different phrase 
without any explanation. It seems that 
the name Branchide came to be disused, 
and that of Apollo Didymeeus to be the 
one habitually given tothe oracle. (PLINY, 
N. H. v. 29.) Possibly the treacherous 
conduct of the Branchide at the time of 
the Persian invasion (see notes 327 and 
527 on Book i.) was the cause of the 


change. 
51 érépwO: Tov Adyou. See i. 92; v. 
36. 
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wommoas xaTolace éml TH ‘Epvépp Kareopévy Oardoon, ev “Apiryn conveyed 
to Susa, 

mods **, crap’ ty Thypns TOTAPLOS Tapappeay és Oddacoay éFle™ lanted 

Tis 5é Mianolyns yapns avrot pév ot Tlépoase elyov ra rept nip it in the city 


ToALy Kal TO Trediov, Ta Se inrepdxpia Bocayv Kapoi IIndaceior rea 
of pill Ti- 


a 


TIaOoic: 8¢ rabra Midnoloos pos Tleporéwy ovx arréSocay rh "OL 


rrow of 


opolny SuBapiras, of Adov re nal & spied olxeov ** rig moNLos aa Atheni- 
drreorrepmptvot. ZuBdpws yap adovons brs Kporwyunréwyv, Mid7- map lee 
aot wavres 7Pndov™ amexelpayto Tas Kepadas nab mévOos péya 


of Miletus 
shown in 


mpocOrjxavTo: Toes yap airas pddsota &) tov nyeis Dyer * thelr treat- 
52 dy “Auwy 6dr. This city is from  *°5 of Adov re nal Zxl8pov ofxeov. The 


the description to be looked for very low 
down on the Tigris, perhaps subsequently 
to the union of its waters with those other 
rivers which according to some writers 
procured for it, in ite lowest part, the 
name of Pasitigris. (Srrapo xv. c. 3, 
p. 319.) Opis, with which some have en- 
deavoured to identify Ampe, was on the 
contrary very high up the stream. See 
note 636 on i. 189. 

53 éties. See note 604 on i. 180. 

5# HySaccto: exrijcba. See note 590 
on i. 175. It seems strange that the Pe- 
dasians, the only Carians who offered a 
formidable resistance to H should 
have been settled by the conqueror in 
the Aighlands overhanging the Milesian 
territory. One may almost suspect that 
the Carians in the text were mainly a 
remnant of the old Lelegian population 
which had been kept in a dependant 
condition by the Milesians, and that the 
Persians restored them to a certain state 
of independence. The Pedasians who 
survived the taking of their own town, 
or perhaps a party among them favour- 
able to Persia, may have been transported 
to the Milesian territory and mixed with 
the emancipated pericecians, who would 
be of the same race with themselves, 
and thus the whole called Pedasians. It 
is to be observed that Faiiowes enu- 
merates among the “ Ancient Lycian” 
towns, in which he observed remains, a 
Pedassis. (See note 585 on i. 173.) He- 
rodotus seems to be quite ignorant of the 
existence of a town of that name in Lycia ; 
buat if there really was such a one, it is 
possible that the Milesian Pedasians had 
been rted from thence. They too 
would probably be of Lelegian race. 


VOL. II. 


former of these two towns is mentioned 
by Srrazo (vi. c. 1, p. 3) as situated on 
the river of the same name, 120 stades 
from Velia, and as being a colony from Sy- 
baris. Of Scidrus nothing is known. It 
is strange that this notice should appear 
here ; but perhaps the passage was written 
after the author’s arrival at Thurii, where 
his auditors would be more familiar with 
the localities. 

56 HBnddv, «including all adults.”” The 
phrase is probably derived from a classifi- 
cation of the population for military pur- 
poses. See i. 172, where it may be ren- 
dered “in full force.” 

57 udrtora 3h ray jeis Wuer GAAG- 
Apo. ekewdbnoay, The commercial in- 
terests of these two cities could not, from 
their relative situations, at all interfere 
with one another; and both in the one 
and the other the Achean element was 
a very im t one in the population. 
For Sybaris, see especially the passage of 
Aristotle quoted in the note 561 in i. 167, 
and see also note 108 on v. 44. As for 
Miletus, its coins show that the predomi- 
nant religious worship was that of Apollo 
Didymeeus, whose temple, according to 
the native legends, was far more ancient 
than the emigration under Neleus. (Pavu- 
SANIAS Vii. 2, 4.) This deity was in fact 
identical with the Apollo at Thornax and 
at Amycle (see note 236 on i. 70); that 
is to say, the Apollo not of the Heraclide 
invaders of the Peloponnese, but of the 
Acheean population they found there. 
(See note 189 on v. 72.) Independently 
of ethnical affinity, Tiaaus (ap. Alhe- 
neum xii. p. 519) says that the Milesian 
woollen manufactures were in great de- 
mand at Sybaris. 


O 


Phryntchus 
the trage- 
dian. 


22 


Some of 
Samians 
united with 
Milesians 
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GArAnrynae éEevabnoav. ovddey cpolws xal’AOnvaio.™. "A@Onvaior 
pev yap Sirov érrolncab inrrepaybecOévres TH Mudsjprov ddewoe, TH 
Te dNAQ Today, Kai 6) Kal roujcavrs Spvviyw Spaya Midasprov 
Gdwow xa diddEavte™, és Sdxpud re erece TO Oéntpoy xar 
CCnpiwcdy piv, Os dvayvicavta oixnia KaKd, yidinot Spaypyioe 
nal érératay pnxére pndéva ypacbas Tovrea Te Spdpari. 


Mirnros ply vov Maronclav epjpwro. Sapiov $2 toiol re 


the Zyovou 1d yey és ToUs Mydous éx Tay otparnyav Tay operépwv 


momley ovdapas Noecxe. eddxce Se pera Thy vavpayiny aitixa 


fly to Sicily, Bounevopévoust, piv 7) ode és THY ywpny amrixéoOas Tov Tipayvoy 


23 


and seize 
on Zancle. 


Aidxea és atrouclny éxmréew, pnde pévovtas Mndoici te xa Aidxet 
Sovdevew. Zayxraloe yap of awd Juxedins tov avrov ypovov 
TovTov wéumovtTes és THY ‘Iwviny ayyéXous érrexadéovto Tovs 
“Iwvas és Kani ’Anrnv, Bovdopevoe avrobs rodw xricat Ive. 
4 8¢ Kadz airy ‘Acti xareopévn Eots pev Suxehav, mpos Se 
Tuponviny retpappévn tis Sucedins”. rovrav dv émixadeopué- 
vov, of Sdpto. porvor Iavwyv dordrncay civ Sé oft Midrnoiov 
ot éxmedevyores. “Ev @ rovovde 84 Te cvvyverxe yevéoOar Xdytoe 
yap Kopsfopevor és Xuxediny éylvovro év Aoxpoiot rotas 'Emivedu- 
plovot, nal Zayeraio: avtol te nal 6 Baciers avtav, To ovvoya 


qv YxvOns*, teprexatéato wodw 


58 otSty duolws xal’A@nvaio. This is 
a very slovenly expression to connect the 
following anecdote with what had pre- 
ceded. It is worth remarking, that 
Srraso, while recounting the anecdote, 
gives as the authority for it, not Herodo- 
tus, but Callisthenes (xiv. c. 1, p. 167). 
It seems not impossible that the passage 
is an interpolated note of some one be- 
tween the time of Srrapo and that of 
Lonoinus, who quotes it as from Hero- 
dotas (De Sublim. § 24). 

59 8:8dtayr:. This term is used of the 
production of a public performance, from 
the circumstance that the author himself 
had to superintend the instruction of the 
performers during their long practice in 
order to qualify themselves for the public 
display of his composition. The phrase 
is equally applicable to a play, a hymn, or 
a dance, where the parts were distributed 
among several persons, and each had not 
only to be made perfect in that which fell 
to him, but to be brought into combina- 
tion with the rest. Thus (i. 23) Arion is 


Tov Succhav éFerely Bovdspevo: 


said to have been the first person 3:3diaz 
8:0dpauBov. 

60 roiol ri ¥xovor. See note 396 on 
iii. 143, and note 8, above. 

61 xpds Tuponviny retpaupévn Tis X10 
xeAlns, “turned towards Tyrrhenia in its 
bearing from Sicily.” Herodotus gives the 
name «Kad? dr? to the promontory which 
running out from the shore and returning 
upon it produced that sickle-like appear. 
ance which gave the town built in the 
vicinity its name ZdyxAn. Although really 
a portion of the island Sicily, it was, to 
the eye, so much cut off from it as to be 
susceptible of the description in the text. 

See note 292 on i. 84.) The name nad} 
4 was not only adopted by the Romans 
in the word Calacfe, but even the ethnic 
Calactini formed upon it. CrcERO says, 
‘* Calactinis quamobrem imperasti anno 
tertio ut decumas agri sui, quas Calacte 
dare consueverant, Amestrati M. Cersio 
decumano darent?”’ (Verrin. iii. 43.) 

& TG otvona Avy SxbOns. In order to 

combine what is related of this Scythes 
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pabew Se taidra 6 ‘Prylov tipavvos ’Avakinews “*, tore dy Sid- 
popes roics Zayxraloct, cuppltas toiot Zapioo. avarrelOea ws 
xpecy ein Kadi pev Anrny én’ fy emdeov day yaipew, ryv de 
Zayxrny oxeiv dodcay épipov avipeyr meGopévov Se tov Saulov 
cat oyorvrov thy ZdyxrAnv, Wadta of Zayxratos ws ervGovto 
exopérvny THy modsy éwuvTonv, €BonOeov alrh nat érexadéovro ‘Imro- 
xparea tov T'édys répavvor Fw yap 813 ogu odtos cbppayos émel 
te 0€ avroias xa 6 ‘Imrmoxpatns atv TH oTparTi hee BonOéwr, 
Zxvbyy pev Trev potvapyoy tav Zaykhaiov awroBahovra Thy Toy 
6 ‘Imiexparns wedjoas, xa tiv aderpedv attov IIvOoyévea, és 
“Ivuscov wow arréreprye: rods dé Nosrovs ZaryKdatlous, Kotvodoyn- 
odpevos TotIos Yapiowws Kad Spxous Sods nal SeEduevos, wpoédaxe. 
pucBos Sé ot Fw eipnuévos de id trav Japiov, wdvrov Tov 
ertirheyv Kai avdparrddov Ta hpicea peradaBely® rév dy TH 1od4, 


ERATO. VI. 22, 23. 


with the narrative in vii. 163, 164, Peri- 
zonius has conjectured that this Scythes 
was the father of Cadmus, dynast of Cos; 
while Valcknaer supposes he may have 
been his great uncle. But there is no 
historical foundation for these guesses, 
and the necessity for them rests entirely 
on the assumption that the two narratives 
proceed from the same sources. See note 
on vii. 164, &6a nerd Zaploy, x.7.A., and 
also note 86 (a) below. 

63 4 ‘Porylou ripaywos ’Avatirews. He 
had changed the form of government from 
an oligarchy to a tyranny. (ARISTOTLE, 
Polit.vi. p.1316.) Pausanras relates that 
this Anaxilaus was fourth in descent from 
Alcidamidas, who led a colony of Mesase- 
nians to Rhegium in Italy, after the dis- 
astrous termination of the first Messenian 
war by the capture of Zihome; and that 
he himself, after the termination of the 
second by the of Ira, in the first 
year of the twenty-cighth Olympiad, in- 
vited some of the survivors whe had re- 
treated to Cyllene, the port of Elis, to 
come over and join him in an attack on 
Zancle, which at that time was occupied 
by pirates who interrupted the navigation 
of the straite, under the leadership of 
Cratemenes a Samian, and Perieree from 
Chalcis in Eubcea (iv. 23.3). This ap- 
pears to me to describe the condition of 
Zancie, after the compact with Hippo- 
crates presently related, and the refusal of 
the Samians to kill the 300 Zancleans 
who were put into their pawer. But the 


chronology is nearly 200 years too early 
(as Bentcey has shown in the Disserta- 
tion on Phalaris, pp. 210, seqq. ed. 1896); 
and in fact Cratemenes, a Cumaan, and 
Perieres of Chalcis are named by Taucy- 
pipes as the cekists of the early Zancle 
(vi. 4). Pausanias goes on to say that 
the Messenians in Cyllene, under the 
leadership of Gorgus and Manticlus, ac- 
cepted Anaxilaus’s invitation, and together 
with him captured Zancle, the Zanclreans 
flying for refuge to the altars of the gods. 
Anazilaus wished his allies to put them to 
death and make slaves of their wives and 
children ; but they refused to do this, and 
instead of it united in one population with 
them and changed the name of the town 
to Messana. This Pausanias puts in the 
first year of the twenty-ninth Olympiad, 
consistently with what he has said before. 
It appears to me to be really the dislocated 
account of the recapture of Zancle from 
the Samian bucaniers slightly alluded to 
by THucypipes (quoted in note 64, be- 
low), but not noticed at all by Herodo- 
tus 


$3 ueraraBeiy. This word is in sense 
to be separated into its component parts. 
It means yer’ abréy AaBeiy, “ to take on 
division with them.’”’ See note 686 on 
i. 204. So Athenagoras says to his ari- 
stocratic opponents (THucyp. vi. 40): 
GAA’ Fro pabdyres ye  perayvdvres 7d 
ris wédAews Ebpuwact Kkowdv aibtere, tyyn- 
oduevos Touro pty by Kal oor nal wAdoy 
of dyaGol dpéy rep +d THs TéACws KAjj- 


o 2 


for his ser- 


vices spare 
the city. 
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Ta 8 émi ray aypav wavra ‘Immoxpdtea Naryyavew. Tors pev §) 
Trebvas Tov ZaykNalwv avros év avdparrodwov Noy elye Syoas, 
rovs 5¢ Kopupaious abrav tpinxoclous Swxe Toiot Yaplooe Kara- 
opdtas ob pévtor of ye Zapwos érrolncay rabra. ZKvOns Se 6 tav 
Zayxralwov povvapyos ex Ths "Ivinov éxdpyoxe és ‘Inépny éx 
$e ravrns raphy és thy ‘Aoiny, nat avéBn mapa Baoiéa Aapetov 
xal py évopuce Aapetos wdvrav avdpav Sivxawtarov elvas Soo éx 
THs “EdAdd0s wap’ éwvroy avéBncay nal yap wapartnodpevos 
Baciiéa és Sucerinv arixeto, nal abris ex THs Zexerlns orricw 
mapa Bactréa, és 5 ynpai péya GABtos eov éredevrnoe ev Ilépoyot. 
Zidapsoe Sé drradrayGérres Mijdwv, atrovnrl aody Kadriornv 
Zayxrnv mepeeBeBrnjatro™. Mera dé thy vavpayiny ri wvrép 
Miryrov yevouévny, Polvixes xedevodvrov Ilepcéwy xaripyov és 
Sdpov Aidxea tov ZvAocwvTos, ws TodNoU TE akwy yevopuevoy 
odict Kal peydda Katepyacdyevoyr nal Zaplows povvos trav 
adnoatdvrwy amd Aapelov, Sia tiv éxrdenpiy rdv vedy Tov ev TH 
vaupayin, ovTe 1 Tods ovTe TA ipd éverpncOn. Midrnrov Se 
ddovons, avrixa Kaplny éoyov ot Tlépcas, tas pev eBedovtay trav 
mwodlwy troxuypdacas, tas §@ dvdyxy mpoonydyovTo. tavTa pep 


57) obr@ éyivero. 


Gos perac x ety, where peracxeiy Tovro is 
equivalent to pera trav LAAwy oxeiv TovTO, 
‘‘have your share with the rest of this.’’ 
So in iii. 3: dvhp dx ray "AOnvey d:aBds 
és E0Boiay, eal wei drt Tepaordy rar, 
bAxddos ivayopapus éxirux ay means 
that the messenger, immediately upon ar- 
riving at Gereestus (és), found a merchant 


vessel getting under way (oAxddos dvayo- 
pévns frvxe). In Sopnocres (Philoc- 
tetes, 320) : 


ds elo’ ddrAnOeis of8a, cuvTUXwY KaKGy 
&vdpayv "Arpe:sav ris 7 ’Odvacdws 
Blas. 


Toup (against all the MSS) wished to 
be évBpoiy, &c., but the Scholiast 
rightly explains the construction as con- 
veying the same meaning as ody gol 
tuxév. So (Cdipus Colon. 1482) we 
have 


évatclou 8 cuyrdxoipt, 
pnd’ BAacrov byvbp’ Bar, 
dxepd§ xdpiw perdoxopl ras, 


where the sense ia ody éralpois rhyorus . . 


and per’ avray Exo. 

The rationale of such as these 
has been concealed under the general rule, 
that compound verbs are sometimes used 
in the regimen of their simple themes ; 
but in good authors the instances are very 
rare in which some difference of meaning 
is not intended. 

$4 dwornt) xéAw nadrAloryy ZeyxAny 
wepieBeBAfaro. It should not be over- 
looked that these Samians are apparently 
the representatives of the same political 
perty with the bucaniers who laid waste 
Siphnus and afterwards established a pirati- 
cal hold at Cydonia in Crete (iii. 57—59). 
See notes 124 on iii. 42 ; 394 on iii. 143; 
409 on iii. #48; and 8 on § 5, above. 
From Tsucypipes (vi. 5) it appears that 
Anaxilaus himself econ afterwards ex- 
pelled them from their ill-gotten possession, 
and, recolonizing the place with a mixed 
population, called it Messana after his 
own original country. Compare the dis- 
torted account of Pausanras (note 62, 
above). : 


ERATO. Vi. shies te Ppa 


"Iortaly 5¢ re Midnoip éovre rept Bufavriov xal ovArap- 26 


3 ac @ / A ~ Ud 3 Ad t 
Bavorrt Tas Iavev ddxddas éxmdwovcas ex tot ITovrou, éEayyér- ore 


Meras Ta arept Mirnrov yevoueva. ta pév 81 aepi “EdAnjotrovroy ster the 


cyovTa apiyyata émitpare Bisddty, ‘Arrodropdveos raidl, Siletun 
‘ABvSnve aids 5 eyav AcoBious és Xiov erdec, nal Xiwv 

dpoupy ov mpoorewéry pv ovvéBare éy Koinows xadeopévorot ris 

Xins yopns tovrwy te &) édveuce TUXVOrs, Kal TeV NoToY He occupies 
Xtov ola 81) xexaxwpévoy ex rhs vavpayins 6 ‘Ioriaios éywv rovs 
AecBious érrexparnoe, éx IIontyvns ris Xlov cppedpevos. Piriéec 27 


8 xaos mpoonpalvew ett dy pédrn peydda Kaxd 7 wors h EOvei Shit hp: 


Ecerbas: nat yap Xlows mpd tovrav onpnia peyddra éyévero: pened at 


the time. 
Tovro pey ode wéprpace és Aerhovs yopoyv venviéwy éxatov Svo 
pouvoe TovTwY amevooTnaav Tots Sé oxTrw Te Kal évvevyjKovTa 
aitay Aowwos UrokaBay amjnverce toro Se évy TH weds Tov avrov 
TOUTOY ypovoy, ONbyov pd THS vaupayins, Tavot ypaupara Sda- 
oxopévois évérece 4) oTéyn, OoTe at’ éxarov Kad elxoos traidwov 
els podvos amépuye. radta py odt onunia 6 Geos wpotdeEe peta 
8¢ ravra, 4 vavpayln vrodaBovoa és yovu Thy od éBare ert 
8 rH vaupayin éreyévero ‘Iorwaios AcecBious dywv Kexaxwpévov 
b trav Xlwv, xataotpodiy eiireréws avTay eroujoato. 

"EvOectrev 88 6 ‘Iotiaios éotpareveto eri @adcov™, dywv Iavev 28 

ral Aiohéwy cuypyous. mepixcarnuévp Sé of Odoov FOE dryyedin, He then 
& of Doivixes avatrdwovar &x THs Midsjrou ém) thy GdAnv Ieviny Theses, dat 


in making a 
mudopevos $¢ tadtra Odcov pev arropOrrov rele, avros 5é és THY ance soon 


ards | 


AéoBov sprevyero dywv tacavy tiv otpatiny ex ecained de, apevetarag 
ApasvovaNs oF THS oTpartis, mépnv ScaBalver éx rob’ Arapvéos “ me 

@S apiowv Tov aitoy, Toy Te evOedrey cab Tov éx Katxov mediov 

tov tov Muaav ev && tovrot roiot ywpiocs éruyyave eo 
"Apraryos, avnp TIépons ", orparnyos otparihs ovK doddyns* 8s of 


63 gx) @doov. The mines in this island return for their extradition of the Persian 
and in ita dependencies on the main (see refugee Pactyas (i. 160). 
§ 46) were doubtless a principal object § ° “Apxayos, dvhp Mépons. There is no 
of this expedition. Histiseeus could only notice in Herodotus of the appointment of 
hope to carry on the war by the aid of this individual to the command he held. 
mercenaries, and above all things there- Perhaps he may have succeeded Daurises 
— i is specie. See the note 880n or Hymeas. It should not be overlooked 
that the Harpagus of Cyrus’s time was a 
"S *Arapyéos. Atarneus was the place Mede (i. 162), whereas this person is ex- 
which the Chians obtained as a grant in pressly to be a Persian. 
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30 


and being 
taken to 
Sardis is 
ut to death 
y Arta- 
FF ernes and 
arpagus 
against the 
wish of 
Darius. 


31 


In the next 

rear the 
ersians 

reduce the 


- Pas % 
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8 he bee 


e 


"FT ERODOTUS 


amoBdvrt cuuPaday avroy te ‘Iotiaioy Gayply éraBe wal rov 
oTpatoy avrov Tov mAéw Sédbeipe. “Elwypyn Se 6 ‘Iaotiaios 
@de ws éudyovro ot “EdAqves toot Tlépoyot y 7 Marsvy rijs 
"Atapvelridos yapns, ot pev cuvértacay ypovov émi moddov, 4 Se 
dartros borepov GppnOeioa érrerlirre: toice” EXAnow rore 5) epryov 
The lriov rovTo éyévero' xal Tetpappéevov tov ‘EAnvey, 6 
‘Toriatos edrrivwv ovx amworteoOa iro Bacréos Sa tip map- 
coloay dpaptaba, piroyuyinu touppde twa avaipéerar ws hevryov 
Te xaTehappPdvero iro avdpos Tlépcew, nai os xataipeopevos tr 
avrod guerre cuyxevrnOjoec Ga, Hepoida yreoocay pereis xara- 
pnvies éwurov, as eln ‘Iotiatos 6 Magjows. Ei ply vv as 
eSarypyhn dxOn aryopevos”* mapa Bactiéa Aapeiov, 6 82 ovr’ dy 
érabe xaxoy ovder, Soxéew uot, awhxé 7’ dv avr@ Thy aitiny viv 
dé uy abTray Te TovTwy elvexa, cai iva ph Siaduyev abt péyas 
mapa Bacirsi yevntas™, 'Aptadépyns te 6 Zapdlwv brapyos nal 
6 XaBwv “Aprraryos, ws airlweto dyopuevos és Sdpous, To pev abroo 
Opa avrod TavTy averravpwcay", THy Se Keparny TaptyevoayTes 
ayjveay Tapa Baoitéa Aapeiov és Yovtoa. Aapeios S¢ avbo- 
pEVOS Tavra Kai érraiTinadpevos Tous Tatra TomnoavtTas Ste py ov 
Cwovra aviryaryoy és rw thy éwvrod, Thy xepadny rH ‘Ioralov 
Novoarras Te Kad mreptoreiNavTas ev eveTeiharo Odypras, ds avdpos 
peyaddws éwuT@ re xal Tléocnot evepyéren™. ta pév repi ‘Tore 
atoy otra éoxe. 

‘O 8€ vaurixds otpatos 0 Ilepcéwy yetpepioas rrept Mirnrov, rp 
Sevrépp Erei ws avérrdwce aipées evireréws TAS ViTOUS TAS TrpPds TH 
arelp@ xerptvas, X lov xat AédoBov nai Tevedov"™. dias é Ad Boe teva 


68 &yOn dyduevos. This expression 


8 7d py abrod cia airod rabry 
seems undoubtedly corrupt. Bekker con- i 


dverratpecay. So Gaisford prints with 


jectures dydyOn dydmevos. 

69 adris péyas waph BaciAdl yéynrai. 
The enmity of Artaphernes towards His- 
tiseus appears from the sarcasm addressed 
to him (above, § 1). Probably Darius 
would not have been sorry to have main- 
tained some check upon the great Persian 
officers in Asia Minor by means of a Hel- 
lenic satrap of the coast and the islands. 
The union of Harpagus and Artaphernes 
in the execution of Histiseus is to be re- 
marked. Perhaps neither, by himself, 
would have had authority to order it. 
See note 79 on v. 31. 


the majority of MSS. One however (S) 
has 7d uty cepa abrot dverratpwoay. 

70 ebepyéren. See note 421 on iii. 
154. 
11 Xloy nal AédoBor xa) Tévedov. The 
weakness of Chios is remarked (§ 27). 
At Lesbos there was a scarcity of provi- 
sions (§ 28), #0 that the Persians com- 
manding the seas with the Phoenician fleet 
would soon starve it into a surrender, 
especially after the defeat of the expedition 
and death of Histieus. Tenedos was so 
near the main (see note 508 on i. 151), 
that under the circumstances an over- 
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Tay wary, as éxdoTny aipéovTes of AdpBapos éoayyvevoy Tovds rest of Ionia 
aparrovs. (carynvevoves S¢ rovde Tov tporov"’ aynp dpdpos iilande 
Gydpevos THS yeLpos, éx Oardcons THs Bopnins émt thy vorinv 
&ineovot, xal Grevra Sua dons THs vicou Suépyovras éxPnpevorres 

tous GvOporrous.) alpeov Se xai ras dv rH Mrelpp Todas TAS 

‘Iddag xara ta aitd WARY ovK ecarynvevoy Tovs avOparrrous ov 

yap old + ty. "EvOatra Ilepcéwy 0: orparryol ove épevcavro 32 

Tas a@metdas Tas érmreiAnoay Totct “Iwo. otpatoredevopévoics 24 Punish 


gavria adloy as yap 5) érexparycay tev crodlwy, waidds re with ex 
Tous evedecatdrous éxreyopuevos eFérayvoy xal éroievy avril elvas™ verity. 
eopytas evvovyous, xa trapévous Tas KadMorevovcas avaoTd- 
atous rapa Pacidéa: Taira te 5 éroievy kal Tas ToMas éverrip- 
spagay avrotct Toiat ipoios™. obdtw Sé 1d tTplrov "Iwves xaredov- 
habnoav, wporoy pev wrod Avodawy, dis Se éreffs tore bd Iep- 
céoop *. 

"Amd 5é “Ievins amadraccopevos 6 vavrinds orparis ta én’ 33 
dprrepd comdéovrs tod ‘EAXnorrévrou alpes wdvra: Ta yap emi The feet 


then sails 
befea atvroto [Totes] Tléporyot inroyelpia hy yeyovora Kar’ ipretpov. re aa 
cial Se ey 1H Evporry aide tov ‘EdAnorévrov: Xepadvnads te év 
TH Modes ovyval ever, xa Ilépwhos”, nal ra telyea ta em 


Opniticns *, wal SnrvBpin re wal BuSavriwov. Buldvrwe pév vuv The Byzas- 


whelming force might be landed from 
thence im a single day. 

12 gerynvetove: 5¢ rév3e toy rpdwov. 
See the note 411 on iii. 149. 

73 dyr) elyas. See note 701 on. i. 210. 

4 avroiat Toto: lpoior. After making 
every allowance for exaggeration in these 
accounts of the destruction wrought by 
the Persians, it is stil] clear that enough 
must have been done to destroy almost 
every vestige of Hellenic civilisation, and 
to make a complete break in the history 
of the Asiatic Greeks. The policy of 
Artaphernes was a far sterner one than 
that of Cyrus as regards the conquered 
Hellenic race. The Phoenicians were in 
point of cruelty the Croats of antiquity ; 
and to turn over the towus of commercial 
rivals to their mercies was to ensure their 
utter destruction. Besides the, loss of 
property and of human life, almost all the 
old associations, kept up mainly through 
the religious rituals, would die away when 
the cantre of union, the temple of the 
tutelary deity, was destroyed. All archives 


would likewise perish: and when the tide 
of fortune turned nearly twenty years 
afterwards, the history of the past would 
have to be reconstructed mainly from the 
recollections of the few exiles which re- 
turned. 

& xperrov uty bwd Avddy, dis 5d dretijs 
vtéve bmd Tlepréwy. See i. 26, 27, and 
169. 

76 nad TidpiwGos. This town, after suf- 
fering severely from the Pereonians, was 
captured by Megabazus immediately after 
the return of Darius from Scythia (v. 1). 
It was therefore not likely to be strong 
enough to offer any resistance either to 
the Ionian fleet (v. 103) or to the Phoeni- 


cian. 

76 +a relxea Td dnt @pntins. ScyLax 
classes Perinihus and Selymbria among 
the @pdxia relyn. He gives a list of them 
after going through the Chersonese: pé- 
vov AMeuxh axrh, Teploracis, ‘HpdxAcia, 
Favos, Tavla, Néoy retxos, TiépwOos xéAus 
wal Aysdy, Aauwdy reixos, SnAuuBpla wd- 
Aus wal Asuhy (p. 28, Hudson). Herodotus 


104 HERODOTUS 
tinesand Kal ot mépnbev Xad«ndomor™ ovd tmréueway eremdéovras rovs 
Chalcedont- 5? 2 , \ £ w ? \ 
ans flyand Polvixas, GAN olyovto amodTovTes THY oerépny Eow és TOY 
pa agi Evfewov rovrov rai évOaira rodv MecapSpinv oixncav. oi 82 
the Kuzine. Soles kaTaxavoavres Tabras TAs xe@pas TAS KaradeyOeioas, 
tparovrat emt re IIpoxovyncoy xal’Apraxny mrupi Se xab ravtas 
velpavres Erdwov avtis és ry Xepoovnaov, ékapyoovres tas 
émtdolrrous Tay Trodlwy Saas wpoTEpov TpooyovTes ob KaTéoupay. 
Allthe  émt d€ Kitixoy ovdé rrrAwcay apyny avrol yap Kubunvol ére 
Greek towns , 78 a ? r ey - ID/_ = 
except Cy- mporepov™ tov Dowlxwy éordov éyeyovecay ino Bacinki, OiBdpet 
Z1Cus an 


Cardia are T@ MeyaBalou” sporoyncavres T@ ev Aackvrelp irrdpyy. Tis 
wecneds- 53 Xeprovyicou, trv Kapdins mondos”, ras ddXas mrdacas éyetpo- 
cavto ot Polvxes. 

34 ‘Ervupdavveve 8 atréwy péype tore Mirridéins 6 Kivwvos roi 
Story of the Yancayépen, xTncapévou Thy apyiv tatrny wpérepov MirridSew 
of Miltades +95 Kuyrédou tpom@ Toupoe elyov Addoyxot Oprixes tv Xep- 
Chersonese. ggynaoy TavTny. ovTot my of Addoyxoe miecOévres wohéu rd 


"AvpwOiav"™, és Aedhovs érepnpav rods Bacthéas arept Tod rrodguou 


appears to exclude from this class such 
towns as had a port of their own. Sely- 
bria was a Thracian name, the termina- 
tion Spa signifying wéAts in the local 
dialect. (StePHANUS BYZANTINUS, sud 
v., and Srraxno, quoted in note on vii. 
58.) Perhaps the circumstance of its 
having a port produced such an influx of 
Hellenes as to destroy its Thracian cha- 
racter. In vii. 108 we hear of the Zapo- 
Opntxca relyea, and in vii. 112 of the 
telxea Ta Ttépwr,—in both of which cases 
inland towns seem contemplated. In 
Tuoucyopipes (i. 59), 7a éw) Opdens is a 
very wide expression, including even 
Potidsea. 

17 wad of wépnOey Xadrdnndéviot. Itisa 
proof of the efficiency of the operations of 
Histizeus that the city Chalcedon should 
not have fallen into the hands of the Per- 
sians before this time. No doubt how- 
ever first the diversion effected by the re- 
volt of Caria (v. 117), and afterwards the 
death of Hymeas (v. 122), contributed 
something to this result. 

78 &: xpétepov. Dobree conjectures 
Erel xpdrepoy. 

79 OlBdpet rg MeyaBd(ov. It is natu- 
ral to suppose that the Megabazus here 
spoken of is the same as the functionary 
who was left in command of the troops in 
Thrace (iv. 143), and succeeded after a 


time by Otanes (v. 26). The name Géba- 
ras belongs to the groom to whose cunning 
Darius is said to have owed his kingdom 
(iii. 88). Another son of Megabazus was 
named Budbaras (v. 21). No doubt these 
names are significant in Persian. 

80 wAhy Kapd3ins wdAwos. It need not 
be supposed that Cardia successfully re- 
sisted the attack upon it; for at the time 
of Xerxes’s expedition it served as a dépét 
of naval stores for the Persians (ix. 115), 
and therefore must have been in their 
hands. And there is no mention of its 
being taken between this time and that. 
It was however inhabited by an olian 
population, and from the time of the fall 
of the Lydian dynasty there is no trace of 
any attempt of the olian towns to reco- 
ver their independence. See note 476 on 
i. 141, and note 354 on iv. 138. It ap- 
pears to me more likely that the inhabi- 
tants of Cardia were well affected to the 
Persian interests, and that on this account 
they were exempted from the visitation of 
the Phoenician fleet. They bad been se- 
verely handled by their neighbours the 
Bisalte (CHARON oF LAMPSACUS, ap, 
Athen. xii. p. 520), and were probably 
very glad of the aid which Persia could 
afford. 

31 giecOéyres worddup brd AvivGiwy. 


It is a curious circumstance that this story: 
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xpnaoouevous 1 5é IIvOly ods aveine olxtorny érrdryecOas emt riv 
xepny rovrov, bs dv adeas amibvras ex tod ipod mparres em) Ecia 
Kadéoy tovres 6€ ot Addoyxos Tv ipny dddv Sia Daoxéwov te xad 
Bowray jicay nal odeas ws ovdels exadee, extpamrovras én 
"AGmpiov. “Ev 88 rijct "AOnvyot ryvixatra elye pev 7d tiv 
xparos Ileiotparos, atap eSuvdoreve™ nad Mirridins 6 Kuwé- 
hou day oixins reOpurmorpédov, ra pev avéxabev an’ Alaxod™ re 
nai Aiyivns yeyovas ta Se vedrepa ’ A@nvaios, Pidalov rod Alavros 
masdos yevouevov mpwrou Ths olxins tavTns “AOnvatov™. otros 6 
Mirridéns xarnpevos dv totes tpoOvpoies Toto. éwurod, opéwy Tovs 
AodoyKous trapiivras éofiyra Syovtas ov éyywpiny Kas aixypas, 
mpoceBacaro: kal ods mporeMotor érnyyelAato KaTa@yaryny Kad 
feta. ot 5é SeEdpevar wal Ecwiobévres im’ avrod, eEépawwoy may 
ob To pavrniow expyvavres Se éd€éovro avrol” +O Hew puv relOerOas. 
Muarriddea 8 dxovoavra trapautixa Sree 6 NOyos, ola ay Oopevov 
Te TH) Ilecurrpdrov apyn nat Bovddipevoy éx moday elvar' adrixa 
de €orddn és Aedpovs érreipnaopevos Td ypnoriptoy, eb Totoln Ta 
wep auto ot AddoyKot mpocedéovro ; Kedevovons 8& xai tis 
IIvOins, ottw 8) Mirridins 6 Kuvrédou, ’Oddpmia avaipnxas 
mporepoy tovrav teOpiirirm, tore wapadaBov "AOnvaloyv wavra 


of the invitation to Miltiades appears else- 
where, agreeing in almost every feature 
with the text, except that the Apsinthians 
are represented as giving the invitation, 
owing to the losses they suffered from the 
Dolonchi. (Schol. inedit. in Aristidem, 
quoted by Valcknaer.) See the notes 
8 and 9 on iii. 2; also 213, 214 on i. 63 
and 64. The Apsinthians are perhaps 
of AEnus. See note on 


the general sense of “infiuential.”” But 
that the power of Miltiadee was actually 
much greater than that of an ordinary 
citizen can hardly be doubted. The lead- 
ing men of Athens at this time may be 
compared with the heads of the great 
houses in the Italian republics of the 
middle ages. The occupation of the Cher- 
sonese by Miltiades, of Sigeum by Pisi- 
stratus, and of Lipsydrium by the Alcme- 
onids, indicate physical force which could 
only spring from the maintenance of s 
number of retainers. 
53 ra pty dydxabey dw’ Alaxov. See 
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note 156 on v. 62. 

8 S:Aalov rou Alavros .... A@nvalov. 
The whole pedigree, although probably 
confused, is preserved in a quotation from 
Dipyaus, the Alexandrine grammarian, 
who cites as his authorities Pherecydes 
and Hellanicus. I¢ runs (1) Philaias, 
2) Daiclus, (3) Epidycus, (4) Acestor, 
tS Agenor, (6) Olius, (7) Lyces, (8) Ty- 
phon, (9) Laius, (10) Agamestor, (11) 
Tisander, under whose archonship some- 
thing took place, but what is concealed by 
a lacuna, (12) Miltiades, (13) Hippocleides, 
in whose archonship the Panathenea were 
established, (14) Miltiades, the colonist of 
Chersonese (ap. Marcellinum, Vit. Thu- 

d.). 
Ws head This is the reading of the 
manuscripts § and V. Gaisford, on the 
authority of the rest, prints a’rod. But 
there seems an especial force in avrof. 
The personal feelings of the Thracians 
had become enlisted in favour of Miltiades 
from his treatment of them. They there- 
fore é3¢orro aio}, “ prayed him on their 
own account.’’ : 
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Relations 
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Miltiades 
and Crosus. 
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Toy BovNopevoy peréyetv Tob otédov, Erdee ya Toot Aodoyxowe 
kat grye THY yopnv™: Kal pw ob éeTrayayopevos TUpayvoY KaT- 
eorjcavro*. 6 S¢ mpa@roy pey arerelyice Tov ioOpov THs Xepoo- 
yvnoou é« Kapdins modus és Ilaxriny, a ph exovy odeas of 
"ArwpivOur SnréecOae éoBdrdovres és Ti yopnv. elol Se ovras 
otdduos &€ te Kal tpujxovta Tov iaOpod ard Se Tod ic Opod Tovrou 
4 Xepaovnaos elow tracd éore oradiwv elxoot xai Tetpaxoclov 76 
piixos. ’Arrotetyloas ay Tov abylva ris Xepoovyjcou 6 Midriddys, 
cad rors Arpwhlous tpéTm TowtT@ aodpevos, TaY NoLTaY Tpw- 


Tosat éerrodéunoe Aaprpannvoict * 


™ wal pw of Aaupaxnvot rox7- 


cavres aipéovot Sayply hv 5¢ 6 Midridéns Kpoicw r@ Avdg é&v 
yvaun yeyovas™: muOouevos av 6 Kpoicos tatra, wéwrwv mpo- 


86 %oxe Thy xépnv. This, which is the 
reading of several MSS, is no doubt the 
true one. But both here and in § 47, 
below, the variant %oxe is found in others. 
It is now generally agreed that fre, 
whenever it is found in Ionic writers, has 
the sense of Fy. But Autus GeLuius 
(N. A. vi. 16) speaks as if in his time 
Ecxov was as an Ionic form of &rxov. 
Such would be the case if fone were allowed 
to stand in the text; and if this be a cor- 
ruption (which seems likely) it is one 
which neither Gellius nor a friend of his, 
whom he describes as ‘ multi studii atque 
in bonarum disciplinarum opere frequens,’ 
recognized as such. 

& -rbpayvoy xarecrioayro, In the 
“treasury of the Sicyonians” at Elis, 
there was ‘‘a horn of Amalthea”’ of 
wrought ivory, on which was the inscrip- 
tion, “in ancient Attic letters,” 

Znvl p’ Byadp’ dydéOncay *Odruumly ex 
Xeporhaou 

weixos éAdvres "Apdrou' éwipxe 5& MiA- 
Tiddns op. 


Pausanras (no doubt following the ac- 
count he heard on the spot) says that the 
offering was made by “ Miltiades, son of 
Cimon, who first of that house obtained 
sovereign power in the Thracian Cherso- 
nese’ (vi. 19. 4). This is an instructive 
instance of the way in which the more 
celebrated person in a family attracts to 
himeelf in oral traditions the feats of the 
less distinguished. /ZL1ANn’s three Mil- 
tiadeses, on the other hand (Var. Hist. 
xiii. 35)—like his éwo Perianders, fen 
Sibyls, and three Bacides,—spring from 


the assumption that different traditions 
must needs relate to different persons. 

8? ray Aoway wpcroios éwoddunoe Aap- 
Yarnvoic:. Lampsacus was only forty 
stades distant from a headland of the 
Chersonese, on which in the time of 
Srrazso a little town called Callipolis 
eee was built (xiii. c. 1, p. 92). 

his site, like the similar one of Zancle 
in Sicily, offered opportunities to the 
piratical adventurers of Miltiades’s time 
not likely to be neglected, and probably 
the war in question was of a predatory 
character. Lampsacus was a colony from 
Miletus. 

88 dy yrdun yeyoves. This expression 
seems to mean yrdpipos yerdpevos. It is 
far from unlikely that some sort of feudal 
relation had been entered into between 
Croesus and Miltiades. (See note 40 on iv. 
14.) The whole of the coast of the Troad 
and Propontis was claimed by the Lydian 
kings as lords of the soil, and Abydos was 
said to be founded by the permission of 
Gyges. (Strano, xiii. c. 1, p. 95.) It is 
probable under such circumstances that 
certain seignorial rights would be reserved, 
and as the towns increased in wealth and 
commercial importance, a continual struggle 
would go on, the sovereigns endeavouring 
to increase the fund which they derived 
from the burghers, and the latter to get 
rid of the obligations under which they 
lay. To enforce payment in a summ 
manner, an effectual method would be to 
connivye at the piratical proceedings of 
another vassal at the expense of the de- 
linquent. 
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ayopeve Totct Aapnpaxnvoios periévar Midridéea: et 5¢ pn), oftas 
wriruos TpoTrov atreirce éextpinpew "> mravwpévov 5 trav Aaprpa- 
envoy éy Toit NOyotrt, TO Oéree Td Erros elvas Td ode atrelAnoev 6 
Kpoiaos, “ mirvos tporov éxrphpew,” poyis note pabav tay tus 
apeaBurépwy elie TO doy, Ste mrhrus povvn tavrov Sevdpéwy éxxo- 
getoa Praotoy ovdeva peries™, ard travwrcOpos e£arrdddvTat: 
Seloavres av of Aaypaxnvot Kpoicov, \wocavres perjxay Mia- 
Tiddea. Odros pty 8) Sia Kpoicov éxdevye peta 82, tedXevra 
drrais Thy apyny te Kal Ta ypypata trapabovs Yrncayopy Te 
Kipevos aderpeod radi éuopnrplou: xal ot teXNevrncayrs Xepoo- 
vnoitat Ovovet, ws vopos oiKioTH, Kal wyava imminoy te xat 
yupvinoy ériotact dv Te Aaprpaxnvay obdert éyyiveras ayowvl- 
GecOar. rodépou 5é éovros impos Aapnpaxnvors, xal 3rnoayopea 
xatéxaBe aroGaveiy &tratéa, wWMyyevra Thy Kepadiy meréxei ev TO 
aputayvnly impos avdpos avtouonou pey TE Ow Toreplov Se xal 
trrobepporépou TH Epyo. 

Terevrncavros §¢ xat Srncayspew Tporr@ rowpde, CvOabra Mirr- 39 
ridéea tov Kipavos, Srncayopew $8 rob redevricavros ddedpedy, Relstions 
kaTadapyopevoy Ta mpiypata ért Xepoovycov amoarédnNoves Vransy 
tpujper ot Iletovotparidat” of piv wal év ‘AOijvyore érrolevy ed, cbs With the 
ov ouvedores 6n0ev™ rod mrarpos Kipwvos avtod Tov Oavatov, rov 
éyoa dy Drw Oyo” onpavéw ws eyévero. Mirriddns §é azrecc- 
pevos és thy Xepoovncoy elye Kat’ olxovs, Tov apedpedy r7- 
aayopea Syrabn™ érreriséwr of Sé Xepoovnotrac: rvvOavopevos 


38 


89 sfruos tpdrov dwelrce derplpew. It 
has been concluded that Herodotus missed 
the real gist of this story, from the circum- 
stance that he does not mention Lampsa- 
cus having been formerly called Pityoessa 
or Pityea, which is said to have been the 


Testament similar illustrations are sup- 
plied by the cedars of. Lebanon and the 
vineyards and olive gardens of the valley 
of the Jordan. 

9° werle:r. See note 604 on i. 180. 

91 of TMewtorpar(8a:. The connexion 


case. (De1ocnus and Epapnropirvs, 
ap. Steph. Byzant. v. Aduaxos.) But 
the name Pityea applied to some town in 
that region occurs even in the Iliad (ii. 
829), and of this it is not likely that He- 
rodotus would be ignorant. It does not 
seem to me n to suppose that 
Croesus intended a pun by the phrase he 
made use of. He resorted to an illustra- 
tion which would be appropriate to the 
region, abounding as it did in firs; just as 
in the prophetical writings of the Old 


of the Pisistratids with the Troad appears 
by their holding Sigeam (v. 94.) 

92 bs ob cuverdéres BH0er, ‘as if, for- 
sooth, they knew nothing about.” 

93 dy MAw Adyo, “in another story.” 
He falfils his promise in ¢his book, § 103, 
a circumstance which proves not only that 
the present division into nine books is not 
original (as Luctan’s story makes it), but 
that a different division must have been 
contemplated. 

9% 8rAadh. See note 346 on iv. 135. 
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His expul- 
sion from 
the Cher- 
sonese by 
the Scy- 
thians, 
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HERODOTUS 


TavTa, TuwvEehéxOnoay aro trackwy tav TwoMev oi Suvacrevovres 
mdvroler xow@ Sé orodk@ arrixdpevos OS auUAAUTTAOnTOpMEVOL, 


d60ncav vr avrod. 


Marriddns te 8) toyes thy Xepodvncoy, 


qevraxocious Bookwy érucotpous, Kat yapées "Odpou Tod Opnixay. 


Baciréos Ouyarépa ‘Hynovrinny. 


Odtros Se 6 Kipwvos Mir- 


Tiddins vewaoti piv edmrvGce™ és thy Xepoovnooy, xateddpBave 
5é yu éMovra GAdrXa Tov KaTteyévTMY TpHyLaTwY YadeTrwrepa’ 
(tplra pev yap éret trovTov™ ZeiOas epevye AxvOar yap ot 


5 yewor) pty drndddee. On the as- 
sumption that this phrase refers to the 
first arrival of Miltiades in the Cherso- 
nese, Larcher and Clinton (/. H. a. 515) 
have created a greater difficulty than really 
exists in it, from erroneously supposing 
that ‘the Pisistratids’’ spoken of above 
must include Hipparchus, who was killed 
in the year 514 3.c. But “the Pisistra- 
tids”” merely mean ‘‘ the Pisistratid party,” 
and the expression is so used by Herodo- 
tus (v. 62—65). The first arrival of Mil- 
tiades in the Chersonese need not there- 
fore have taken place before 510 s.c. Yet 
even then it seems strange that such a 
phrase as veworr) dAnAdbee should be ap- 
plied to an event occurring at least seven- 
teen years before. This inconvenience 
would be avoided by supposing that ‘‘ the 
recent arrival’? of Miltiades meant his 
return after his flight. In that case, ra 
KaréxovTa apdypyara, “ the troubles which 
occupied him,’’ must be taken to mean the 
troubles arising out of his relations with 
the Scythians, and the &AAa xarerérepa 
to refer to the new dangers threatened by 
the Ionian rebellion and its consequences. 
The hian invasion will be regarded as 
happening in the third year of these (rplrp 
trei trodT wy), and his return from the 
exile occasioned by it, in the third year 
before the arrival of the Phoenician fleet 
at Tenedos, and “ the troubles which fhen 
came upon him” (raw rédre puy Karexdy- 
twv). This interpretation synchronizes 
tolerably ‘well with the course of events. 
Aristagoras was certainly slain in Thrace 
by a great Thracian movement in 497 B.c. 
(see CLINTON under the years 497 and 
465), and it is natural that the natives, 
flushed by success, should proceed to try 
whether they might not be as successful 
in the Hellespont. The Phoenician fleet 
came to Tenedos in 493, so that about 
two years would be given for the limits 
within which Miltiades was expelled and 
returned. The words tpirqy frei robrov 


will on this theory mean “in the third 
year of these troubles,’’ i.e. the Ionian 
rebellion of which I am writing, which 
began with the burning of Sardis 499 
B.C. 

% rolry pey yap eel rovrav. This 
ought to mean the same, or nearly the 
same, as the more common expression, 
vplrp &rel pera tavra. See below, Sed- 
vépp trei robvrov (§ 46 and vii. 80). But 
the sense in which it has been generally 
taken is “in the third year before,”’ and 
the time denoted regarded as the same 
with that expressed below by tpity ire 
apérepoy. This interpretation seems how- 
ever to be commended mainly by the as- 
sumption that vewor! €AnAdéce must refer 
to the first arrival of Miltiades in the 
Chersonese, and this appears to me far 
from certain. (See the last note.) I 
should rather be inclined to suppose 
that Herodotus has here got hold of a 
tradition belonging to a different cycle 
from that which he has just been fol- 
lowing,—probably one derived from Hel- 
lespontine sources, which merely related 
that Miltiades, after flying from before 
the Scythians, whom Darius had pro- 
voked, remained in exile until he recovered 
his power by the aid of the Dolonchi,—an 
event which took place in the third year 
before the advent of the Phoenician fleet. 
Such a Hellespontine tradition would take 
no account of what might have happened 
to Miltiades’s ancestors at Athens. Their 
adventures Herodotus probably obtained 
from some other quarter. We may per- 
haps suppose that the main thread of the 
narrative proceeded from the third line 
of § 34 to the beginning of § 40, thus: 
"Erupdyveve 3¢ abréwy péxpt Tére MiAri- 
ddns 56 Kiuwvos tod Erncaydpew, erynoca- 
pévou thy dpxhy tabryy xpérepoy Mid- 
Tiddew Tov Kupédou otros 8t 5 Kiuevos 
MAriddys, x.T.A., and that the author 
subsequently inserted the family history 
comprised in §§ 34—39. 
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vopades épeOicbévres irs Bacthéos Aapelov cuvertpddncar, rat 
jAacay péypt THS Xepaovicou tavrns: Tovrous ériovras ovK tro- 
petvas 6 Midriddns édevye ad Xepaovyaov, és 8 of re SxvOar 


mbiawataic, alike wal pv ob Addoyxot ear iayee éricw) Tatra 41 


pev dx) tplte@ Erei mporepov éyeyovee THY TOTE ju KaTexovT@V"- 
tore Sé wruvOavopevos elvar tors Dolixas év Tevédy, wrnpocas 
Tperipeas were xpnpdreay TOY TapeovT@y amrémnec és Tas AOivas. 
kat Gorep wpynbn éx Kapdins qohtos, émdee Sid to Médavos © 
KoNrou Tapape(BeTd Te TV Xepobvycor cat ot Doivxés oi 
wepurinravet THO’ vyvol. auras pev 5) Midrtiddns ov tijos 
Tésoapet Tov veaw xataetye: és "IuBpov, riv Sé of aéwarrny 
TOV vewy Kateidov Sidxovres ot Poivines. Ths S€ veos tavrns 
eruye Tv Midriddew traiwv 6 trpecBvtatos dpywv Mnrtioyos, 
oux éx THS ’'OdOpov Tod Oprixos éwy Ouyarpos GAN ée£ ddAns’ Kar 
Tovroy ama 7H vyt elrov of Doluxes, nai puv mrvOdpevos ws ein 
Midriaden trails dipyayor trapa Bacidéa, Soxéovres ydpita peyd- 
Ay xarabjoea bar: Ere bn Mirrididns yvwpny aredétaro év toice 
‘loot treiBecOa xedevwv Totos XY xvOgar, re of SxvOat wpocedéovro 


His cepsi 
m 
the oo Phe 
nician fleet 
which cap- 
tures his 
son aad 


hUcavras THY oXedlny drroméew és Thy éwvrdv. Aapeios Se, ds whom Da- 


oi Dodsixes Mrrioyoy tov Mirriddem avyryayov, 
ovdey ** Mrrtioyov ayada S¢ ovyvd: Kal yap olxov xal xrijow 
éwxe nal Ilepoiba yuvaixa, ex rhs ot téxva éyévero ta és ITép- 


rius treats 
ézrolnce xaxov pev with great 


kindneas. 


cas xexocpéatar, Midrriddns Sé é& “IuBpou dmuxvéerar és ras He arrives 


"A@nvas. 
Kat xatd 76 éros totro éx rev Ilepoéwy ovdey emt méov 


97 rapra pry 3)... ray rére puy naT- Oé0Oas Trois "Iov8alo:s, wishing not ‘‘ to do 


exérreev. Dobree considers that this sen- 
tence is mainly derived from the hand of 
8 commentator, who misunderstood the 
meaning of the words tplrqy trel robray 
in the beginning of the section. He would 
read as a substitute for them, raira pey 
4 xpérepor. But this change is unsup- 
ported by any variation in the MSS. 

8 ydorra peydAny KaTabhoerba. Lite- 
rally, ‘“‘ would deposit a great favour with 
him,” i.e. lay him under a great obligation. 
The metaphor is taken from the depositing 
of a balance with a banker, on whom the 
depositor thus acquires a hold. Thus Felix 
left St. Paul in bonds, 6¢éAcr xdpira xera- 


the Jews a favour,’’ but ‘to lay the Jews 
under an obligation,”’ i.e. to stop their 
mouths in the event of his official conduct 
being attacked. (Acis xxiv. 25.) 

99 éxolnae xaxdy piv olddy. It seems 
not impossible that Darius rather wished 
than otherwise to attach to himself some 
person of influence among the number of 
the Hellenic dynasts in these regions. (See 
note 69 on § 30.) Both his temper and 
his comprehensive views would lead him 
to a very different policy from that which 
would occur to the merely military Persian 
commanders and the cruel semi-barbarous 
Phoenicians. (See note 74 on § 32.) 


at Athens. 
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New eettle- Gyévero tovrwy és velxos dépov “Iwot, adda rdbe pev ypjotmwa 
xdpra rotot “Iwas éyévero tovrou Tob Ereos. “Apradépyyns 6 Zap- 
Sieov tnrapyos, peratrepnpdpevos ayyédous ex tév toMy cvvOnKas 
odict aitoios tors "Iwvas nvdyxace trovéecOar, iva SocBuxor elev 
kal pr) GAdAnAous Pépody re xal ayo. Tadrd te Tvdyxace 
movéewy Kal Tas yopas opéwy perpnoas Kata trapacdyyas ‘*,— 
rovs Kadéovor oi Ilépcas ta tpenxovra orddia*,—xata &n rovrous 
petpnoas ddpous erafe éxdotowct, of xatd ywopny Statedéovor 


ment of 
Tonia. 
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In the next 
spring Mar- 


Eyovres éx TovTou Tod ypovou aiel Ert Kal és é 


"1, ws érayOnoay 


é& ’Apradépveos érdyOnoay Se oyeddy cata Ta aita Ta Kal mpéd- 
tepov elyov'™. Kal odu Taira peév eipnvaia iy. dpa Se re eapt, 
Ttav Gov Katadrerdupévoy otparyyav éx Baowréos'™, Mapdo- 


100 uerphoas kath wapacdyyas. By 
this expression one may conjecture that 
the use of the Persian scale of measure- 
ment was at this time imposed upon the 
Tonians,—not a difficult matter, if the 
Persian scale was one adopted from Baby- 
lon. For it seems probable that this scale 
was identical with one which prevailed in 
Egypt from very early times (see note 511 
on ii. 168), and this had been adopted for 
commercial purposes by the Samians, and 
probably also by all persons who had com- 
mercial intercourse either with Phoenicia 
or Egypt. Hence it is not unlikely that 
in the time of Herodotus any Ionian mer- 
chant (especially if his trade lay with the 
east) would speak in terms of the Perso- 
rr scale. (See note 597 on i. 
178. 

® rods xaddover of Mépoa Td rprhxovra 
orddia. This must not be regarded as 
strictly true. Srraso (xi. c. 11, p. 442) 
says that some put the parasang at sixty 
stades, some at thirty, and some at forty. 
He remarks a similar variation with regard 
to the Egyptian schenus. (See note 24 
on ii. 6.) These differences will not be 
surprising if we regard the measure as 
forming an element in an ized system 
of locomotion, such as the Persian esta- 
fette. A parasang would be the posting 
unit of distance, the space which on 
average ground s courier would perform 
in a given time. But in the éariff by 
which travellers would be guided there 
would be bye-laws to meet the varying 
conditions of road, of season, of climate, 
and perhaps even of fiscal or police regu- 
lations, which would materially affect the 
length of the parasang considered geogra- 


phically. These considerations appear in 
the Roman Itineraries and in every modern 
system of posting conducted by the govern- 
ments of the country. Col. Shiel in 1837 
found considerable inconvenience from the 
Kurdistan muleteers whom he hired habi- 
tually halting every farsakh, i.e. parasang 
(Journal of Geogr. Soc. viii. p. 77), and 
on the road on which this occurred there 
were certainly no measured distances. 

101 Sr, wal és ué. This passage has 
been remarked as decisively proving the 
subjection of the Asiatic Hellenes to the 
king of Persia, at a time when the restora- 
tion of their li by Athenian arms was 
a favourite topic with the Attic orators. 
MULer (Dorier. i. pp. 186, 187) points 
out several other circumstances which 
show the same thing. 

103 xard rd abra 7a Kal xpdrepoy elxov. 
This mild treatment of the rebels is said 
by Droporus S1cutus (Excerpt. Vat. 
p- 38) to be due to the persuasions of 
Hecateeus, who was deputed by his coun- 
trymen to plead their cause with Arta- 
phernes. 

103 rey bAAwy KaradeAvpévay orparn- 
yey éx Bacisdos. Every thing which is 
related of Darius, with the exception of a 
single anecdote (see note 235 on iv. 84), 
goes to show that, like Alexander and 
Napoleon, his genius for consolidating the 
countries he conquered, and combining 
anew the elements of prosperity, was no 
less striking than his success as 8 con- 
queror. The generals mentioned in the 
text appear to have been superseded by 
direct orders from the king; and there 
seems every likelihood that the immediate 
occasion of this was the extreme harshness 
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mos 6 TwSpiew xaréBawe érl Oddaocay, otparov mohddv pep donéus con- 
nigra areCov Gpa ayopevos wroddov Se vautixoy', nrsxinv Te véos expedition 


over land, 


endow vewott yeyapnnas Bactdéos Aapelav Sisctias "Apratw- againnt Ere- 


oTpyy 5, @ywv Se tov aaa tovrov 6 Mapddvus érel re Athen no- 

éyéevero év 77 Kidsxly, avros pév ériBas eri veds éxopitero dua aly For sy 

THOL adAgor vnvot"*, orpariny Sé ri wey GdXoe ayepoves ‘yoy : oe 
ellas. 


ért tov ‘“EdAjorovrov. ws 5 mwapatdéwv tiv’ Acinv atrixeto 6 

MapSoves és tiv 'Iovlnv, GOaira péyorov Opa épéw roice pi) 
arodexopévoret ‘EAAnvov'” Tlepoéwv roict érra "Ordvea yvaopny 
amodéEacOa, as ypedv ely SnpoxparéecOas Tlépcas: rovs yap 
Tupdyvous THY ‘Iavev Kataraicas mavtas 6 Mapddvios Snpo- 
xpatlas' xarlora’” és ras wéMas. tadra Se woimoas, tprebyero 
és rov “EAAnotovrov. as Se cuvenéyOn ev yphpa troddov veor, 
auvenéyOn 5é xai melos wroddOs orparis, SiaB8dvres riot vyvot Tov 
‘ErAjoTrovroy érropevovro Sid Tis Evpwrns: éropevovro 6é él re 
"Epérpiay ‘xat’AOjvas. Avras yey dv ode mpdcynpa Foav rod 44 


arédou: drap év vbw syovres Saas dv wrelotas Sivawro xaraotpé- jhe fect 


with which they treated the towns they 
overran. (See § 32.) 

104 woAAdy 3t vavrixéy. See note 190 
on i. 59. To the instances there quoted 
may be added Cicrro (Pro Rabirio, § 4), 
“ Heec verba non solum tenebris vetustatis, 
sed etiam luce libertatis oppressa sunt.” 

105 "Apra({éorpny. Gobryas himself was 
Darius’s father-in-law (vii. 2), and brother- 
in-law (vii. 5). He appears in the account 
of the conspiracy against Smerdis as the 
most courageous and zealous of all the 
seven chiefs. The rock inscriptions make 
him ‘‘ bow-bearer’’ of Darius. (See note 
199 on iii. 70.) In the narrative of the 
Scythian expedition he is represented as 
the most sagacious and prudent of all the 
Persians. All these particulars go to the 
point of his being especially attached to 
Darius’s person and possessing his con- 
fidence. The appointment of his son 
Mardonius, therefore, with extraordinary 
powers in the existing conjuncture looks 
like the consummation of Darius’s policy 
of imperial order, as contradistinguished 
from the violent individual despotism of 
the great chiefs belonging to the old Per- 
sian régime. Perhaps even the feature of 
Mardonius’s youth is significant. He was 
not old enough to have imbibed the pre- 


judices of the ruffianly school who muti- 
lated attendants (iii. 119), and considered 
all regulation of fiscal imposts worthy only 
of a huckster (iii. 89). Among the gene- 
rals superseded is an Otanes, who, though 
not himself the conspirator, was probably 
connected with him. 

106 dua riot KAApot ynvol. Perhaps 
to keep in check the savagery of the Pheoe- 
nicians. See note 74 on § 32, above. 

107 roiot ph dwoBexopévoirs "EAAhvoy. 
See iii. 80. ; 

108 Syuoxpartas. These constitutional 
governments would be no inconvenient 
machinery for carrying on the ordinary 
business of the respective towns, while at 
the same time the imperial interests were 
protected by the existence of a consider- 
able Persian force at Dascyleum and Mag- 
nesia. But the argument. from such mea- 
sures in favour of the historical truth of 
the views attributed to Otanes, is of the 
same kind as one would be, which should 
infer the probability of a republican go- 
vernment being suggested in the council 
chamber of a Plantagenet, from the fact 
that the kings of that dynasty were not 
unfriendly to municipal institutions. 

10° xatlora. See note 287 on ii. 102. 
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év Maxedovlg vurros Bptryou Ophixes 


110 Maxeddvas xpos Toto: bedpxove' Sob- 
Aous xpooexrhcayro. Possibly at this time 
Alexander the Macedonian became for- 
mally a vassal of Persia. See notes on v. 
21, vii. 127, and viii. 136. 

lL ge jy 48n Sroxelpia yeyordra. 
The operations of Megabazus, who had 
been left in Sestos with 80,000 men by 
Darius on his return from Scythia (iv. 
143), were continued by Otanes (v. 25), 
and it would seem likely that the services 
of the former were confined to the Eu- 
ropean shore, where, after taking Perin- 
thus, fAavve roy orpatdy 5a ris Opnixns 
wacay wéAw Kal way €6v0s tay tabry 
olxnuéveoy tpepodmevos Bactrd (v. 2). 
The only particulars given of those opera- 
tions relate to the Peonians; but it ap- 
pears incidentally that Doriscus was then 
strongly garrisoned, and Eion on the 
Strymon occupied (vii. 106, 7). From 
the anecdotes related of him (iv. 143, 144) 
it is plain that Megabazus was not only 
highly valued by the king, but that he 
had an eye for an effective military posi- 
tion; which latter quality is further evin- 
ced by his seeing through the plans of 
Histiseus (v. 23). Possibly therefore when 
he had completed the arrangements for 
the permanent military occupation of the 
European shore, he returned, and Otanes 


13 6? 


érreyeipnoay Kal opewy 


was put in his place to carry out the de- 
tails which were neces on the Asiatic 
coast and the Hellespont for connecting 
the two continents by a chain of posts. 
By the list which Herodotus gives of the 
places taken by Otanes (v. 26), it is plain 
that the main consideration which influ- 
enced him was to command the straits so 
as to secure an uninterrupted communica- 
tion. It should not be overlooked that 
the phrase ra éyrds Maxedévwy is only 
appropriate to a narrator who takes some 
place in the neighbourhood of the straits 
for his centre. 

113 @npiwderrdrns dobons ris Gaddoons. 
This expression has been put forward ag 
an instance of gross incorrectness on the 
part of Herodotus; and, in the view of 
defending him from the charge, it has 
been ted that his meaning may be, 
that the shore of the sea in question was 
thickly tenanted with wild animals. But 
the words can hardly bear such a mean- 
ing; and a better defence would be, that 
by them the author intends to describe the 
existence of sharks in large numbers. 

113 Botyot Ophixes. It can scarcely be 
doubted that these are the same tribes 
elsewhere called Bplyes or Bptyes. See 
note on vii. 73. 
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114 Bodyous. One MS (4) has Bpéyas. 
See the last note. 

1S rds ydas ds “AB8npa xoulfew. He- 
rodotus (i. 168) represents Abdera as 
founded for the second time by the Teians 
flying from before the face of Harpagus. 
But by this time it would seem to have 
become Persian in feeling; otherwise it 
would hardly have been selected as a dé- 
pot for the galleys. The story told in 
viii. 120 goes to prove that even the de- 
feat of Xerxes failed to detach Abdera 
from his cause. 

16 é@y Xxawrf “TAp. This name be- 
came Scaptesyla in Latin, the aspirate 
being represented by the sound ¢; just as 
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8, dxra, épww, AAs appear in their Latin 
equivalents as sex, sepiem, serpo, sal. 

17 goto: xapwav a&reAéo:, “ while free 
from imposts on their produce.” The 
suthor apparently means to say that with- 
out the islanders paying any tithe or 
land-tax, the whole of the public ex- 
penses were defrayed from the profits of 
the mines, and the produce of the public 
demesne on the continent, a balance still 
remaining of two or three hundred ta- 
lents. It must be remembered that 
among the public expenses would come 
the celebration of the religious festivals— 
a very heavy burden in ancient times. 

& Srxe. Seo above, note 86. 
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xphuacy dua yap dy mw Te érépp Bacthéi éXOovta ovddap- 
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118 én) opflos Exovras. Several MSS symbols of submission, that they might 
have éxi oplo: éréxovras, but Evsta- make war upon them with the Persian 
THIUS (on Od. xix. 71, ri pos éréyeis;) king for an ally.” 
takes occasion to remark that Herodotus 19 aE éxiaroAts THs Anuaphrov. The 
separates the compound verb into its con- first decided break between Cleomenes 
stituent parts. The expression éxéxe and Demaratus was with the army of con- 
here seems to answer to the old English federates at Eleusis. See note 200 on v. 
phrase ‘‘to have at.” Translate: “con- 75. For the use of the word émwroAjjs, 
sidering that the Aiginete were aiming a see note 27 on iv. 10. 
blow at them when they rendered the 
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18 xaraydAxov, & Kpt, ra xépea. 
There is a bitterness about the Spartan 
king, whose authority was not only re- 
sisted, but resisted with the insolent 
words: obSéva Kiew xalporra Alywyréur, 
which should have prevented any com- 
Parison of this expression with the jests 
of Cicero upon the name of Verres. It 
is rather the mask of levity under which 
the deepest feelings seek to conceal them- 
selves ; and may be more fitly compared 
with the words of Esau (Gen. xxvii. 36), 
Which were spoken just after he had 
“cried with a great and exceeding bitter 
cy.” Suaxesrear (King Richard IT, 
Act 2, Se. 1) furnishes a matchless speci- 
men of this condition of mind, and at the 
me gives the clue to its explana- 

n: 


“King Ricwarp. What comfort, man? 
How is’t with aged Gaunt ? 
Gaunt. O, how that name befits my 
composition | 
Old oe indeed; and gaunt in being 


0 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 

And who abstains from meat, that is not 
gaunt ? 

For sleeping England long time have I 


_ Watched ; 
Watching breeds leanness ; leanness is all 
gaunt. 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
Is piece fast,—_I mean my children’s 
And therein fasting hast thou made me 


gaunt. 
Geant am I for the grave, gaunt as the 
grave, 


Whose hollow womb inherits nought but 
bones. 
Kine Ricwarp. Can sick men play so 
nicely with their names ? 
Gaunt. No: misery makes sport to 
mock itself: 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in 
me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter 
- thee.” 


With the same propriety he makes Con- 
stance, who in an agony of passion at the 
compromise of her son’s claim had thrown 
herself upon the earth in the presence of 
the assembled sovereigns (King John, 
Act 3, Se. 1), rise up, on hearing the 
words of King Philip: 


‘“‘The yearly course, that brings this day 
about, 
Shall never see it but a holiday,” 


with the reply— 
‘“‘ A wicked day, and not a holy day.” 


131 §uorcyéovres ov8er) rornrh. The nar- 
rative which follows is extremely valuable, 
as containing the genuine Lacedemonian 
traditions relative to the condition of their 
country at the period immediately follow. 
ing the Heraclide invasion. It may be 
put together with the account of Theras 
given in iv. 147—140, and from the com- 
bination of the two s very complete ethno- 
logical account (in terms of mythology) 
may be constructed of what the Lacedee- 
monians of the time of Herodotus thought 
about their own early history. 


a2 
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current \ s Lag 198 : 4 + z D 
ciieen the TOUS Awpiéav Baciréas péxpe pev Tlepcéos tod Aavans, rod 


122 (yewrépy]. This word is omitted ford follows Schweigheuser, who, on the 
from M, K, F,d. It is quite unnecessary, authority of F, adopts cata taird Aeyd- 
and seems to have crept in as a gloss. preva. 

133 xarh Th Aeydueva. This is the 124 sofrovs tovs Awpidwy Bacirdas. 
reading of the majority of MSS. Gais- Before these words there appears to be a 
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TEept rouTwy eipjnober & te dé eovres Aiyvrrriot, xa 6 Tt amrodeEd- 
pevor EXaBov tas Awptéewy Bacirylas'*, GdXotot yap tepl altav 
clontat, edoopev auta, Ta Se dANoL OV KaTeAaBovro TovTOY pYHWnY 
TOL OfLae. 

Tépea 86 8) 1d8e trois Bacideidot Srraptifpras SeSaxacv ipwot- 56 


s P ti 
vas S00, Ads te Aaxedaipovos xa Atos Ovpavlou'* «al addepdv of the kings 


55 


lacuna, which I apprehend was filled up 
with a genealogy connecting the Lacede- 
monians with the royal houses of Mycenee 
and Argos, perhaps derived from the 
yeveadoyla: of Hecateus. (See Creuzer, 
Historicorum Grecorum antiquissimo- 
rum Fragmenta, pp. 46—05.) 

123 rou Oeod &xedyros. The Hellenic 
genealogies invariably ended with the name 
of some deity, probably the tutelary deity 
of the family, but any how necessary as 
an hypothesis, in order that the list of 
ancestors might not be infinite. Thus 
Herodotus (ii. 143) speaks of the rivalry 
of the Egyptian genealogers with Heca- 
teus, yereadoyhoart: taurdy wal dvadh- 
cayrs és &xxadéxaroy Gedy. In this pas- 
sage the author says that he has given the 
catalogue in its proper order, as the Greeks 
recognize it, all the names having clear 
evidence of being Greek, but has left out 
“the god,” the point d’appui of the pedi- 


ae GAN’ otk dvéxaber Er: EraBov, rovse 
elvexna. The MSS and Gaisford reverse 
the order of the clauses: rovB8e efvexa, &AX’ 
oun avéxaGer Ur: EraBov. 

137 § Tlepodww Adyos. See notes 338 
on i. 95, and 471 on i. 139. 


128 Suoroyéovras Kar’ oleniéryra TMep- 
oéi ov8éy. According to the “ Persian ”’ 
legend Perseus had nothing whatever to 
do with Acrisius, whom the Hellenic tra- 
ditions made his maternal grandfather. 
Hence the ancestors of Acrisius are said 
‘in no respect to agree with [the Persian] 
Perseus in the point of relationship ;”— 
they indeed being, as the Hellenic legend 
made them, Egyptians. 

129 8 +1 3t dovres Albytrrio, nal & 71 
drodetduevo: EAaBor ras Awpitwy Baci- 
Antas, ‘‘ but in what way they were Egyp- 
tian, and what feats they did, that they 
received the Dorian kingdoms.” The 
‘‘ others ” of whom the writer here speaks 
are, I conceive, especially Hecatseus. 

1'© Ards re Aaxedalnovos xal Ards Ob- 

fov. This is the only passage in which 
Zebs Aaxedaluoy is mentioned in any an- 
cient writer. It can scarcely be doubted, 
whatever the original idea of the deity here 
spoken of, that he was invoked under this 
title as the guardian of the nation, and 
stands in the same relation to the Lace- 
demonians that Al/hene did to the Athe- 
nians. It is not necessary to suppose 
that he had a separate temple under this 
title, or that the kings were priests of him 


of Sparta 
abroad 


and at 
home, 
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ye éxépew én’ nv Ay BovrAwvras ywopnr rovrou 5é pndéva elvar 
Araptintéwy Suaxwruryy ei Se uy, adrov ev r@ ayet evéyerOas 
oTpatevopévoy 5é, mpwrovs iévat rovs Baoiéas torarous &e 
amévar éxaroy Sé dvdpas*® royddas él otpariis pudAdooew 
avrovs: mpoBdrowt Se ypacbas dy that eEodinot sxédcoce dy ov 
dwor tav S¢ Ovopévov amdvrov ta Séppard Te nal Ta vata 
NapBdavew odéas. tadra pev ta eutrordgusa. Ta d¢ adda, Ta 
eipnvata, xara rade ode Sédorae’ tv Ovoiny tis Snuorery troténras, 
mparrous emt To Seinrvoy Lew rovs Baoiéas’ nal aio TovTey Tpe- 
Tov apyeoOar SirAjota véwovras éxatépp Ta TayTa 4 Totct ad- 
Notot Sarrupoveoe' Kal orovdapyias elvat TovTwy xal Tov TUbévTOY 
mpoBarwy Ta Séppata: veounvias Sé ava mdcas Kat éBSopas ista- 
pévou rod pnvos"', didocOas éx Tod Snuoolov ipyiov TédNevov éxarépw 


in all his relations ; but only that they, as 
the representatives of the nation, were 
bound to conduct the ritual in which the 
functions of a national deity were ascribed 
to him. The origin of the name is another 
question. Larcher considers that Aaxe- 
Salumwyv is equivalent to deus tonans, in 
which case Zebs AaxeSaluav is synony- 
mous with Zeds SiiBpeuérns the ‘thuan- 
der-god,’—a not improbable account of 
the matter. In this view he would pro- 
bably, as an elemental deity, be derived 
from the ante-dorian times, which the 
Zevs Ovpdsios undoubtedly is. But this 
very circumstance excites a certain suspi- 
cion of the truth of the conjecture. Of 
the two elements which constituted the 
nation, one would expect each to be re- 
presented, either by separate rituals appro- 
priate to each, or by one which should 
unite the characteristics of both. Hence 
the Zebs Aaxedaluwv seems more likely to 
be a deity of the Heraclide invaders. If 
we suppose him analogous to the Cretan 
Zeus, an armed warrior-god, the root Aax, 
both here and in the name of the people 
(Adsosves), seems more likely to be con- 
nected etymologically with Adi (the sole 
of the foot), and to have reference to 
the sounding tramp of the soldiery, the 
Cadmeo-dorian conquerors of the coun- 
try (xpovre(opdépar yévos dy8pay). In 
this view the ritual would probably be 
of a pyrrhic nature, like that of the 
Curetes (Stnaso x. c. 3, p. 356), and 
may be supposed to date from the time 
of the Lycurgean institutions, i. e. the 


time of the military organization of the 
nation. This would account for the or- 
der in which the two priesthoods are 
named, that of the military caste naturally 
taking precedence over the one common 
to the members of it with their pericecian 
fellow subjects. 

® From other passages it would seem 
that the body-guard consisted not of one 
but of three hundred. (See note on vii. 
205.) But perhaps the three hundred 
were divided into three watches, so that 
there were never less than one hundred 
on guard at a time. In the case of a 
battle of course the whole number would 
turn out. (Tuucyp1pgs, v. 72. 

131 £88duas ivrayévov Tov pnyds. Apollo 
was called éSd3ouayéras (AEscHYLvs, Theb. 
806), and it has been assumed that this 
name is derived from the tradition that he 
was born on the seventh day of the month, 
which unquestionably was sacred to him 
on that account. Hezsiop (Opp. et D. 
770) says: éBddun iepdy Fuap rH yap 
"AmdAAwva xpucdopa yelvaro Anté. The 
Carnea were celebrated on the seventh 
day of the month which at Athens was 
called Thargelion, and the philosopher 
Carneades got his name from being born, 
as Plato was, on that day. (PLuTanRcH, 
Quast. Symp. viii. 1, 2.) But with re- 
ference to Apollo's reputed birth on the 
seventh day of the month, Plutarch (1. c.) 
expressly gives him the name of é88oua- 
yev}s from it; and there seems no reason 
for wishing to change this, as Valckenaer 
does, into éS8ouayérns. 


ERATO. VI. 57. 119 


és "Amrddrwvos ?, cat pédtsvov addirov, nal olvov rerdprnv Aa- 
covixiy > cai év tolot ayaou Tao. mpoedpias eEaipérous’ Kal 
apokelvous arrodexvivat Tovroist mpocKeicbas tors dv eédrwat 
tav aorav™ nab IIvOlovs aipéecOar Sv0 éxarepor (ot S¢ I1dOul 
eit Oeotrporras és Acros, orredpevor peta tav Bacihéwv Ta 
dnpoowa.) p) ENBodas Sé toiae BactNedos él 1rd Setrrvov, azro- 
néprrecOal odt és ta oikla addpitwv te S00 yoivixas éxatépp nad 
olvou xoTUNnY trapeotas Sé SuAjowa mavra Socbas travTd 8e 
Tovro Kai pos idtwréwy KrAnOévras eri Setrvov tipiabas Tas Se 
pavrnlas tas yiwopévas toutous gudaooew ouvedévas Sé xal Tovs 
TIv@ious'*+ Sixafew 5é povvovs rovs Bacihéas tocade povva: 
matpovyou Te mapbévou'™ arépe és roy ixvéeras Exe, fv pn rep 6 
marTnp avriy éyyunoy Kat dav Snpocwy wrépy xat fv tis Oerov 
mathe moéecbas Ody, Bacidéwy évayrlov troec Oar Kal trapiveww 
Bovrevovaes toict yépoves, ovo Svav Séovee Tpijxovra: fy 5é ph 
ENOwat, Tos padiota ode THY yEpovTwY TpoojKovTas exyew Ta 
trav Baciéov yépea, Sv0 yydous tiWeuévous”*, tpirny 82, rhv 


EWUTOV. 


132 2s "AwéAAwvos. The manuscripts 
S and V have ¢s ’AwdAAwva. But the 
use of the genitive seems to admit of an 
explanation. The animal was probably 
brought to the temple of the god, and 
there delivered to the king to be sacri- 
ficed. 

13 rerdprnvy Aaxavuchy. The ellipse 
appears to be of the word soipa or pepls, 
and one may suppose the quantity intended 
to be the fourth part of some generally 
received measure, probably the jar in 
which the wine when made was stowed 
away. These would differ in different 
countries. The amphoreus, in times when 
its contents came to be accurately settled, 
contained 8 gallons, 7°365 pints ieee 
Dictionary of Antiquities, sab v.), but in 
every country local convenience furnishes 
the original standard of quantity, and the 
Laconian measure, of which the kings re- 
ceived a fourth part, was probably at first 
merely the contents of a jar which when 
full could be conveniently carried by its 
two ears (dugipopeds). It may be ob- 
served that the rerdpry (or quarter-bottle) 
isnot a subdivision recognized in the Attic 
metrology, from which the medimnus seems 
to be taken. Hence perhaps the qualifica- 
tory epithet Aaxcwruch. The cheniz and 


the cofyle were Attic; hence no explana- 
tion is given of them. 

® xpotelvous dwodeuxviva:. . Tay doTay. 
The protection which the possession of a 
proxenus afforded to a foreigner was in all 
cases no doubt purchased at the price of 
considerable presents from the client ; and 
hence the assignment of the right to stand 
in that relation would be an important 
piece of patronage. Similarly the bestow- 
ing the custody of wards was one of the 
most valuable privileges of the early Eng- 
lish sovereigns. 

134 quyerBévas 3é xa) rods TvOlovs. The 
importance of having some check upon 
the kings in order to prevent the publica- 
tion of false oracles is evinced by the case 
of Demaratus (below, § 66). See also 
v. 63. 

135 watpobyou wapOévou, ‘an heiress.” 
The technical name given to a female so 
circumstanced was in Athens éwi«Anpos or 
&yxAnpos. The Dorians called her éw:- 
axdycov, érrraparis, or avrorduwy. (Siur- 
TER, Lectiones Andocidea, p. 48; Ti- 
mavus, Vocc. Platt. v. xarp. w.) The 
number of females so situated was very 
great at Lacedsremon. (ArisTOTLe, Polit. 
ii. p. 1270. 


) 
136 S40 Whpouvs riOeudvouvs. TRUCY- 
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187 be TOU KOLVOU TOV 


Tatra pév Saor toios Bacihedar SéSoras'* 
Araptrintéwr amoGavoto. S¢ rdde imirées TeprayyédXovet TO 
yeyoves xara tacav Thy Aaxwveeny xara 8€ THY TWéodLY yuvaiKes 
mepiiovcas AéLyTa Kpotéoves'*** éredy av TodTO yévnTat ToLodTO, 
avaynn é& oixlns éxdarns édevOépous S00 xatamuaiverOar ™, dvdpa 
TE Kal yuvatca: py trotnoact §é TovTo Enulas peydrNat erixéarac: 
popos Se rotot Aaxedatpovioic, Kata Tov BactNéwv Tors Gavarous 
éotl @uros xal roict BapBdpowss toto. ev tH ‘Aciy TeV yap ov 
BapBdpov oi wredves TO adTO vO“ ypewvTat KaTa rods BavaTous 
tov Baciiéwor éredy yap amobdvn Bactrevs Aaxedatpoviev, éx 
maons Set Aaxedalpovos, yapis Iraprintéwy *, ape tov Tepe- 
oikwy avayxacrous és 76 KAdos lévat. TovTwY @Y Kal TOV Eiiw- 
téwy kal avray Zrraptintéwy érreav cvdArcxOéwor és TWUTO TroAXAL 
yirrddes, cippvya thot yuvattl xéarrovral te TA pétorra" arp0Ou- 
pos Kat oipayy Svaypéwvras amrére pdyevor tov datatov aiet 
atroyevopevoy Tov Bactréwv tovrov 5% yevécOas dpicrov'™’, ds S& 
dy dv twodéup tav Baoiriéwv arroOdyn, rovrp 5é elSwrXov oxevd- 
cares ev KNlvy ev dorpwpévyn expépovor éredy b€ Oarrwou, ayop7 
déca pepéwy ov iotatal adit ovd apyaipecin cuviter, adrAd 


DIDES (i. 20) mentions this opinion as 
one of the popular fallacies of his time. 
Another he speaks of is the reputed ex- 
istence of the I:ravdrns Adxos in the 
Lacedemonian army, which he empha- 
tically denies. See ix. 53, below. 

137 tatra pty (@o1 Toios Bacirevor 
3éSora:. It is remarkable that the writer 
should not mention among the regal rights 
the absolute power of life and death with 
which the kings were invested when on 
service, as he does take notice of some 
privileges which accrued to them only 
then. ARISTOTLE expressly remarks on 
the great change in their powers according 
as they were at home or abroad (Politic. 
iii. p. 1285), and quotes Homer to show 
that it was the same with Agamemnon. 
But both this power and the unlimited 
amount of flesh noticed in the text arise 
out of the necessities of martial law. He 
who is responsible for the safety of an 
army must be absolute over the commis- 
sariat. 

138 AdBnra xporéove:. Probably the re- 
presentative of the oriental gong,—a fea- 
ture, which as well as that of exhibiting 


the signs of mourning in a sordidness of 
dress and person, bespeaks a custom ex- 
isting antecedently to the Dorian invasion, 
and probably derived from Asiatic ances- 
tors,—with whom to put dust on the head 
would be a common expression of grief. 

139 xarayialyer@a:. See last note. 

140 ywpls Zxaprinréwy, ‘independently 
of the Spartans,’’ just as xwpls tod @dpov 
(i. 106) is “ independently of the specified 
tribute.’ The assemblage of mourners 
was to consist of two free Spartans (a man 
and woman) from each house, and s fired 
number, the amount of which Herodotus 
does not specify, of pericecians. 

14! +4 uérwea. These words are omit- 
ted in 8. 

143 sodrov 3h -yeréoOas Epioroy, “ that 
this one, jf ever there was (8}), had been 
& very great man.” These staple com- 
mendations are the neni@ which used to be 
recited over the ancient Roman patriciana, 
‘* Hune plurimi consentiunt Romani pa- 
trie primorem fuiese virum,”’ and the 
like, which in their case, as well as that 
of the Lacedeemonians, are probably de- 
rived from a common ancestry. 


ERATO. VI. 58—6]. 12] 


rerOéovet Tavras Tas Huépas. Yuuépovras Se Gro rode Tolct HY 
Iléponot. ready amofavoyros tov Bacthéos adAdos éviorytas a ve Spartan 
Baoirevs, ovros 6 écuny érevbepot Satis Te & a a Tq@ With Persian 
Baowrdi 4 te Snpocly adeare ev § ad Tlépanct 6 xatiordapevos 
Bacirevs Tov mpocodeddpevoy dopoy™ peries Wadoyot THot 
moméot Xuudépovras $8 wad rade Aiyvrriows AaxeSapsviov of 60 
anpuxes autav'* cal avrAntat nal paryeipot éxdéxovrat Tas tra- nis Earp 
tpelas Téxyvas, nal avrntys Te aidrntéw yiverat, nal payetpos 
paryeipov, wal xnpvE Kypuxos’ ov Kata Naprrpodwviny ériOéwevoe 
Grote oéas trapaxdylover, GAAA Kata Ta TWaTpia érreredéovae™™, 
tavra pev Sn ota yiverat. 

Tore dé tov Kycopévea, éovra év 1H Abylyn xat xowa rh SENAdEt hide 
ayala mporepyatopevor, 6 ATnEET déBare, ovx Abywréey 8 Deny a fad 


aratus 


ouTw KNOOMEVOS as pbove Kar aryn ** * ypewpevos. Knrecopévns Se and his feud 


with Cleo- 
vootnoas at’ Aiylyns éBovNeve Tov Anudpnroy tratcas tis Bace- rriiecer Sea 
Antns, Siva wpipypa todvee errlBaow és avtov rovedpevos: ’Apiorwve § 51. 
Baoidevorvrse dy Sardprn Kab ynpavrs yuvaixas S00 aides ove 
éyivoyvro’ nai ov yap cuveyweaxero avTos TovTwy elvat altios, 
yapées tplrny yuvatea: de Se yauée Fv of hidos Tav Sap- 
tTinréwy avip, T@ MpocexéeTo TOY aoTav padoTa 6 'ApoTror 
ToUT@ Tp avopl érvyyave dotca yur) KadXrioTn paxp@ Tov ép 
Xrdptn yuvaxov nal tadra pévror Kaddorn é£ aicyiorns 
yevouevn’ codcay yap pw 1d eldos pravpny 1) Tpodes avrijs, ola 
avOparrwv te OABlwv Guyarépa nal Sucedéa éodcav, mpos Sé xab 
épéovea Tovs yovéas cupopry Td eldos avrijs roveupévous, tadra 
é&aara pabotoa, éemippdferar todde éfdpee avriy ava Twacay 


M3 rdy placichs armas Prigid: “the 
tribute in arrear,”’ 4. that which is 
owing in addition i ‘what has been 


paid. 
144 of xhpuxes abr&v. Seo below, 
34. There was also at Athens a house 
of Kfipuxes. 
165 ob xara Aauxpopawrlny éwidduevn 
- émireAdovot “ others do not on the 
strength of vocal power invade their sphere 
and exclude them, but they continue on 
doing as their fathers did.”’ 
146 Byy. The MSS vary between &ye:, 
&rry, abrn, and ity. The word &yp was 


VOL. Il. 


restored by Valcknaer, by the help of a 
citation of Guides ; and there can be little 
doubt it is the genuine reading. “A-yas 
is interpreted by Hesycartus CuneeeoL 


vii. and ascribed to Aachylus in the Thresee. 


The same lexicographer gives "A-yacis- 
~Odvos, and *Ayaorhs: Bdoxayos. And 
Herodotus uses the word dyaiduevo: in 
connexion with @@ovoyyres in viii. 69. 
According to Eustathius, the ancient 
Alexandrine grammarians asserted that 
&ydacda: was used in three senses: vd 
Cavpdfew, Td pOoverv, Td pscrecy. 


R 
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Huépny és Td THs ‘Edévns ipo 1d 8 gore €v 1H Geparrvy” xadev- 
pévy trrepGe rod PorBytov ipod. Sxws Se dvelxere 4) tpodds, mpos 
Te Toxyahpa tora Kal édiocero Ti Geov aaddafar ris Svopop- 
gins 16 twradbiov nal &) Kxore arrwioy éx Tov ipod TH Tpode~ 
yuvaixa Néyeras errupavivat, eripaveicay Se érrelpecOal pw & te 
dépes dv TH ayxddy ; nal thy dpdoat ws tradlov dopéer tay Se 
xeredoal oi SetEar** riyy Sé od ddvat, arreipnobas ydp ot éx TOV 
yewapévoy pndevt éridecxvivar tiv 6 mavtws cwuri Kedevewy 
éerbeifas: cpdaay Se thy yuvaixa wept roANod Trovevpévny WécOas 
otra 51) thy rpodoy Set€as ro Tradl Trav &é xatayacay rod 
mawiou thy Kedaniy elrrat, ws KadmoTevoes Tracéwy ToY ey 
Zadpryn yuvawway. amd pev S) tavryns rhs hyépyns peramecéerv 
To eldos yapéer *** Se 5x) puey es yduou Opny amixopévyy “Arynros 6 
"Arxeldew, obros 8) 6 tov Aplaorwvos diros. Tov Se’ Aplotova 
éxuile dpa Tis yuvaikds TaUTys 6 Epws’ pryavaras 51) Toudde aves 
Te T@ Eralpw Tov Hw 1) yur) airy trrodéxeras Swrivny Socew Tav 
éwurod mdvrev ay 7d ay avbros éxeivos Edyrat, Kal Tov ératpoy 
éwur@ exédeve doatrws Tv cpolny Sddvar 6 Sé ovddev PoPnPeis 
apt TH yuvasrl, dpéwv coicay xal’Apiorwvt yuvaixa, xaTaweéet 
tavra: éml tovrows Sé Spxous érjdacay peta Se, avros re [6 
"Aploteav '*) axe robro, 5 ru 81 Hv, 76 elreTo THY Ketunov Tov 
"Aploravos [6 “Aynros']. xat adros riy dpoiny Gyréwy péper bas 
gap éxelvov, évOatra Sn Tov éralpou tiv yuvaixa érreipato an- 
aryecOau 6 5é arA2v TovTOU povvou Ta GdXa Edn Katawioas avayKa- 
Copevos pév Tor Te TE Spxw Kal Ths amarns TH wapayoryy aries 
amayerOar, Odtw pev S) viv rpitny donydyero yuvaixa 6’ Api- 


147 gy rij @epdwrvp. See note 189 on 
v. 72. The temple of Helen belonged to 
the Achsean or ante-dorian times, when 
not the Heraclides, but the Tyndarides 
were the ruling race. Ita superior anti- 
quity to the Phoebeum is shown by the 
sprig it occupies relatively to it, the 

ill-top being the place which the earliest 
settlers would fix on for the site of their 
temples. Therapne was, according to the 
Laconian traditions, a daughter of Lelex. 
(Pavsantag, iii. 19. 9.) 

148 Seita:. All the MSS have this form 
instead of 8éa:, which would be in accord- 
ance with the practice of Herodotus else- 
where, and there is an equal unanimity 


for éx:deita:, just below. 

149 yaudéer. The change from the infi- 
nitive to the indicative, upon the author 
passing from the relation of an idle story 
to that of an undoubted fact should not 
be overlooked. 

150 § "Aplorwy. These words exist in 
all the MSS, but so do réy ‘Aplotevos 
below, and it seems impossible that both 
should have been written. 

151 § “Aynros. These words are want- 
ing in 8, and as they render the sense 
much more perspicuous, they are much 
more likely to have been added by a 
transcriber than to have been omitted. 


ERATO. VI. 62—65. 123 


STOV, THY ini id atroTrepnpdpevos’ év dé of xpovy éAdocovt, Kat Demaratus, 
ov WAnpwcaca Tovs Séxa pnvas 1) yuri) atrn, Ticres Tovrov 8) Tov third wife, 
Anpdprroy Kal tis ot Taéy oixeréwy dv Ooxm Katrnuévp peta TeV ee 
epopow eEayyédret @s ot mais yéyove 6 Sé ériotdpyevds te Tov daha 
xpévor T@ inyyero TH yuvaixa Kat ér Saxctidwv cupBadrbpevos *™™°* 
TOUS pijvas, elire amromocas, “ ovK ay éuos ely.” ‘otro HKoveapy 
pev oi Epopoe mrpiypa pévroe ovdey erroujoayro 76 Tapavtixa. 6 
be srais nifero, nai te “Aplorwv To eipnyévoy perépere traida 
yap tov Anudpnroy é& Ta padsord of évopue elvar. Anpudprrov 
S€ avt@ ovvopa EBero 81a rode mpdrepov TovTwY Travdnpel Zrap- 
tiizrat’ Aplotav, ws avdpi evdoxipéovrs Sia wavrev 8) trav Bact- 
Nov tav ey TH Srdpry yevouévov, api éroiujcavro maida 
yevéo9ar &:a Tovro pév ot 76 otvoya Anudpnros éré6n, Xpédvov 
52 arpoidrros, ‘“Aplorwr pev arréBave Anpdpnros Se oye riv Baat- 
Anny Wee Se, os orxe, avdrvota yevoyeva Tatra KxataTravoa 
Anpdpyrov ris Baotwdntns, 56a ra Krcopévet SseBr7jOn peyddws 
arporepov Te 6 Anudpnros amrayayav tiv orpatuy é& ’EXevoivos, 
wat 57) xal tore én’ Abra tovs pndloavras StaBdyros Kyeo- 
péveos. ‘Opyunbels av aroriwucba 6 Kyecopévns, ocuvrlbera 65 
Aevruyiiy 1G Mevdpeos tod “Ayws*, dovre oixlns ris adbrips Teoigetides 
Anpapyry, én’ te, hy abrov xatacticy Baciiéa ayti Anyapr- sehen | 
ov, &perai oi ér’ Avywrfras. 6 5& Aevruyldns Fw eyOpes re 
Anpapire padora yeyovas Sia mpiyya Touvdse appocapévov 
AeurvyBew Tlépxarov tiv Xldwvos tod Anuappévov Ovyarépa, 
6 Anuapyros ériBovdevoas, arrootepes Aevruyldea tod ydpou, 
pOdcaas abros riv Tlépxadov dprdcas nal oyov yuvaixa. Kata 
Tovro pey te Aevrvylby 4 Opn % és tov Anudprrov éyeyovee 
rote Se é« Tis KvXeopéveos mpoby * 0 Aevruyldns xaropvu- 


64 





152 8:4 rd. Bekker alters this without 
any MS authority into 8.’ &. But there 
is no reason whatever why 7a should not 
here have the force of the relative. Trans- 
late: ‘‘ Bat, as it would seem, the venti- 
lating of these matters was fated to deprive 
Demaratus of his crown, owing to the 
strong charges brought against him by 
Cleomenes, not only before, for having 
withdrawn the army from Eleusis, but more 
than ever on this occasion, when Cleo- 
menes went over after the Median parti- 


zans among the Eginete.”’ 

® TOU pemeay Ci the MSS have this 

ing, but in viii. 131 all but one have 

‘HynolAew, and that has ‘Holvew, which 
is obviously a mere corruption from it. 
But neither is to be altered: there we 
have the formal pedigree of Leotychides ; 
here a story probably based on local tra- 
dition. 

153 dx rijs KAcopdveos wpoGuplys, ‘urged 
by the ardent desire of Cleomenes.” Com- 
pare Thy robrou mpobuylny, i. 124. 
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rat’ Anyuapyrov, pas avrov ovK ixveopévas Bacidevew Srrap- 

Tinréwy ovx éovra traida ’Aplotwvos: peta Sé Tiy Katwpocinv 

elwxe avacwtwov éxeivo To Gros 1d elare "Aplotwy téte, re ot 
eEnpyyethe 6 oixérns maida yeyovévat, 6 5¢ ovpBaddedpevos Tors 

pias arra@poce, fas ove éwvrod elvas tovrou 5) émiBareiwv Tod 

piparos 6 Aevruyldys, drépawe trav Anpdpyrov obre éE ’Apiotw- 

vos yeyovora, ovTe ixveupévws Bacthevovta SwapTns, Tos epopous 
pdprupas trapeyopevos xelvous of tore Ervyov mdpedpol re dovres 

66 xal dxovcartes Tatra’ Aplotwvos. Tédos 82, ddvtov trept airav 
Nae ihe verxéov’ éofe Yrraprupryo éreipecOat TO ypnoripiov To év Aed- 
Delphic = oiat et Apiotwvos eln mais 6 Anudpyros ; advaarov™* 52 yevo- 


oracle, suc- 


ataee to the pévou éx mpovolns Tijs Knecopéveos és tiv [Iv0inv, évOadra trpoo- 

maratus, qrovéeras Kveouévns KéBwva tov "Apioropdvrov, dvdpa év Aed- 
doict Svvacrevovra péyrotor 6 S¢ KoBwv Ilepladdav ry apo- 
pavriv avarrelOes ta KyXeopévns éBovrero AéyecOar ASyewv. ovT@ 
5) 4) TIvOm, erretpwravtrev trav Oeorpérray, éxpwe pr 'Aplormvos 
elvat Anudpnrov traisa. toréipm pévroe xpdvy avdrvota éyéveto 
tatra, xat KéBov re épuye éx Aeddav cal Tepladra 1) wpoparris 
éravaOn Ths Tihs. 

67 Kara pev 8) Anyapyrov riy xardravow tis Baciinins obra 
rea ty éyivero. eporye oe Anpaprros = > EET és Mijdous éx Towoe 
chide,  ovelBeos pera Tis Bacihyntys thy Kardravow 6 Anudprrtos Hpxe 

aipedels adpynv. Foav pev 8) yupvorradiac™ Oewpévov 6é Tod 
Anpapyrov, 6 Aevruyldns yeyovms dn abrés Bactievs avr’ éxei- 
vou, wéurpas Tov Gepdtrovra, emi yédwrl te nal Adon eipwra Tov 
Anpapnrov oxotov te elm To dpyew pera tro Bacirevew; 6 52 
anynoas TO érreipwrhpate elrre has avros py aphorépwy dn 
merrerphoGat, xetvov Sé ob Thy pévros erreipwrnow TavrTyy dpeew 
Aaxedaipovloct } pupins Kaxéryros 4h pupins evdaipovlns. rtadra 
Se elzras Kal Kataxadvypdpevos, Hie é« tod Oexrpov és Ta éwvrod 


154 xaréuyvra:, “protests upon oath The time of the year at which this festival 
against him,’’—a proceeding probably ne- took place was early in the month Heca- 
cessary for the of initiating an tombron; for the battle of Leuctra took 
investigation of the matter. place on the fifth day of that month, and 

1353 dydorov. This rare form of the the news of it reached Lacedemon on the 
verbal is analogous to the aorist infinitive last day of the festival. XENoPHON, Hel- 
-avgoa: which appears i. 157. lenica, vi. 4. 16. 

& yupvorabla, See note 286 on i. 82. 


ERATO. VI. 66—69. 125 


oxia avrixa Sé mapacxevacdpevos eve te Att Bodv, Oicas 82, 
THY payrépa éxdreoe. ° Arrixopévy 8 rH pytpl écOels és ras yeipds 68 


o'* ray omdayyvorv, catixéreve Néywv ToLdde “@ prep, Gedy shee ais 
7 ixeredw Kad Tod ‘Epxelou Avws ee 


Tovse ™* hodoas pot Tv adnOntyy, ris pev eo? matTnp Gp0@ NOY ; oka 
Aevrvy ns pev yap edn ey toice veleect Néywv, xvéovoedy ce éx 

Tod mporépou avdpos olrw édOely trapda ’Aplotrwva: oi 5é Kal tov 
patasorepoy oyov Aéyovtes hacl oe éOeiv Tapa THY oiKxeTéwv 
Tov ovopopBor, rad ee elvat éxelvou maida. éyh ay ce perépyo- 
pas tay Oedy eizrety Td adnOés ovTE yap, el Trep TreTroinKds TL TOV 
Aeyopévoy, provvn 51) tTretrolnxas peta mrodd~wv S& 6 TE AGyoS TOA- 
Nos ey Yardprn ws Aplorav omépwa radorowy ove évinr texeiv 
yap av of xal Tas mpotépas yuvaixas.” ‘O puev 8) trowaira édeye 
7 8& ayelBero toicde “ @ tra’, éreire pe NuTHoL perépyeas eltreip 
TH adnOntny, wav eis oe xaTetipyoerat TaANOes. Gs pe aydyero 
‘Aploray és éwurod, vuett tpirn dd Tis mparns FE por dopa 
eopevoy "Aplarwver cuveuvnPey 52 rors arepdvous obs elye epot 
meperiBerr nai 7d pev oiyoxee, He S¢ peta Tadtra Apiorwor as 
8 pe elSe Eyoucay orepdvous, eipwra ris ein & pos Sovs ; eyo Se 
édduny éexeivov' 6 58 od« tnredéxeto’ eyo 88 xatwpvipny dapévy 


ge Tay Te GAXwWY KATATrTOMEVOS 


69 


of. See note 318 on ii. 113, and 1 Cor. x. 16—21.) Demaratus, by plac- 


note 534 on ii. 175. 

7 xoerawrdépevos. The phrase xara- 
tréuevos ‘Epxelov Aids is to be explained 
on the principle that the tasting the flesh 
of the victim dedicated to the god was re- 
garded as bringing the person so tasting 
It into a personal communication with 

a. The small portion of the flesh 
Which was burnt, or the wine which was 

out, was considered to be con- 

sumed by the god himself (“Ante La- 
rem gustef venerabilior Lare dives,” 
Horace (Saf, ii. 5. 14), and they who 
partook of the remainder were deemed 
to share the feast with him (duorpdare(or). 
feeling it was which produced so 
strong an objection in the early Christians 
eat ei8erddvra. They were universally 
regarded by the gentiles as by the mere 
act becoming xowevol ray Saimoviwy, and 
€ven of themselves very few could get rid 
of old habits of thought, and be aware, 
h Sr. Pauz, that ‘idols and offerings 

0 idols’ were things of nought. (See 


 bdeawot. 


ing a portion of the victim in his mother’s 
hands to taste, caused her also xa@dwre- 
o6a: Tov ‘Epxelov Aids. 

188 ropde, “ this image here.”” The meal 
took place in the presence of the image of 
the family god. 


‘‘O noctes coeneeque Defim, quibus ipse 
meique 
Ante Larem proprium vesecor, vernas- 
que procaces 
Pasco libatis epulis.”’ 
(Horace, Sat. ii. 6. 66.) 
In Ethiopia a practice was said to prevail 
which shows the origin of this kind of 
solemnity (iii. 24). The Zeds épxetos, or 
the Lar, was at the outset the deified 
common ancestor of the dyocflrva: or 
His altar at Athens was in the 
Pandroseum, a temple which belongs to 
the primitive times, antecedent to the 
ovvouicpyds which is in mythical history 


ascribed to Theseus. 


70 
flies to Elis, 
and from 
thence to 
the court 
of Darius. 
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avroy ov Kadas toe arrapvedpevor ddbyov ydp TL mMpoTEpoy 
éérra cab cuvevrvnlévra Sobval pot Tovs orepdvous. dpéwy 5é pe 
Katopvuperny 6 ’Apiotav, Euabe ws Oeioy ely Td mrpiyya. Kar 
TovrTo pev ot orédhavos épdvncay dovres éx Tov Hpwlov Tod trapa 
That Ovpyot Thot avrAEinot iSpupévou' (To Kadéovet “Aotpa- 
Bdxov'*-) rotro Sé of paris Toy avToy TovTov fpwa avaipeov 
elvat. ovtw 5), @ mai, Eyes Tay Soov Ts Kal Bovdeat rvbécbar 
h yap éx tov Hpwos rovrou yéyovas nal toe matnp éore  Aotpd- 
Baxos 6 fipws, } Aplotar dv yap oe Th vuerl ravry avatpéopas. 
7H 5é cev pddora KaTdtrovrat ot éyOpol, Aéyortes ws attos 6 
"Aplotay, Sre abre@ od TryyerOns yeyervnpévos, Tora axovervT@Y 
ov dyoeé oe Ewvrod elvat, (Tov ypovov yap, Tovds Séxa pijvas, ovdé 
xo €&nxew,) aidpnty Trav Towovtwy xeivos TovTo amrépptyye TO erros" 
Tlerovet yap yuvaixes xal évvedynva Kal értaynva, Kai od ticas 
déxa pivas extedecacau éym &¢ oe, @ tral, érrdynvoy érexov &yvw 
$e xal avros 6 Aplotmwy ov peta Toddov ypovoyv, as avoly TO Eros 
éxBddot TovTO. Royous 5é dAXous wepl yevéovos THs GewuTOD p47) 
déxeo' Ta yap aGdnGéotata mayra axioas. éx 8é avodopBav 
auT@ te Aevtuyidy xat Totcs Tadta Aéyovet Tiktovey ai yuvaiKes 
maioas.” ‘H ev 8) radra édeye: 6 Se ruOopevos re ra éBovrero 
Kai érrddva NaPov, éropevero és "Hw re Oyo, Has as és Aer- 
pors ypnoopevos TO ypnotnplp ropeverat. Aaxedatponor Se tro- 
romnbévres Anudpntov Spynopy@ émiyerpécrv, ESiwxoy xai kus EpOn 


159 "AgrpaBd«ov. The local traditions celebrated for its breed; and the Latin 


relative to Astrabacus connected him with 
the rites of the Tauric Artemis. He and 
his brother Alopecus were said to have 
found the saered image brought by Orestes 
and his sister Iphigenia, and left, according 
to the Laconian legend, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sparta. The sanctity of the fetish 
exhibited itself in the frenzy which seized 
upon them. (Pavsan1as, iii. 16.9.) As 
the ritual of this Artemis is undoubtedly 
of the ante-dorian times, it is reasonable 
to suppose that Astrabacus belongs to the 
same era. Hence the derivation of his 
name from dorpdfn (any beast of burden, 
but especially an ass—dorpafnAdrns being 
interpreted as éynAdrns), is a very plau- 
sible one. That the protecting genius of 
the stable should be called by a name de- 
rived from this animal is not wonderful 
when it is remembered that Arcadia was 


Epona in fact presents an exact parallel. 
The connexion of such a deity with or- 
giastic frenzy is a matter of extreme ob- 
scurity. Perhaps the most plausible con- 
jecture is that which would identify him 
with the Sitlenus, who on ancient monu- 
ments is often represented as riding upon 
an ass in an excited state among a crowd 
of bacchanals. Caruzen’s view, that the 
true form of Astrabacus is Astrobacus, and 
that the personage in question is a moon- 
struck astrologer (Syméolik. iii. pp. 638. 
737), appears to me utterly worthless. 
Still the majority of the MSS here have 
the form ’ActpoBdxov, although Gaisford 
in adopting the other has the countenance 
of S and V. 

160 és "HAw. This must not be taken 
to mean Elis, the town, but the country, 
‘“‘the land of Elis.’’ See note on viii. 73. 


ERATO. VI. 70, 71. 127 
és Zaavvov SiaBas**' 6 Anpaprros éx ris "HyNbos' érdtaBavres 


dé of Aaxedaiporit, abrod Te Gmrrovro xat tovs Oepatrovras avrrov 
Graspéovro’ peta 82, ov yap éFedBocay avrov ot Zaxivbwt, 
évOcirrev SiaBalver és thy’ Aciny'™ wapa Bacihéa Aapeiorw 6 Se 
trredéfaTo te avroy peyadwoti'’, nal yi re cab rrodus edwxe ' 
obt@ amixeto és Thy’ Aolny Anpapynros’® Kai rovabry ypnodpevos 
Tiyn, Gra te Aaxcdayoviowss cvyva Epyool te Kal yropyos 
arroAapmpuvbels, év Se 87 xal "Odupmriada'” ods dvedopevos 
teOpinm@ mpocéBare, povvos tovro travrwy 8) TaY yevopévor 
BSaovréoy & Srrapryn twouwaas. 

Aevruylins 5¢ 6 Mevapeos, Anuapyrov xararavobevtos, &:- F1 
edéEaro rivy Baciytny Kal of yiveras mais ZevEBnpos, trav 57 omy - 
Kuvionov peretérepos Srraprunréwy exddeov. obros 6 ZevEEnpuos “d=, 
ov« éBactrhevce Zrdptns: wpo Aevruybew yap tedevTG, NeTTOY 
matéa “Apyinpor Aevutruyl&ns 5é crepndels ZevESipov yayees 
Seuvrépny yuvaixa Evpudaymy, éobcav Meviov pev dderdeny Ata- 


161 ds ZdevrOov Siafds. The direct 
run from the Peloponnese to Zacynthus 
was from the headland Araxus, which is 
the northern boundary of “ hollow Elis.” 
(StmaBo, viii. c. 2,p. 140.) To get round 
this into the Corinthis n gulph, so as to 
reach Delphi by way of Cirrha, might be 
very difscalt, and thus Demaratus would 
be furnished with an excuse for bearing 
up to Zacynthus. The most natural course 
for him to have taken to get to Delphi 
would have been through Arcadia to the 
Achzwan seaboard; but this would have 
led him throngh the parts where his 
enemy Cleomenes was most popular. 

162 gpGevrey BiaBalve: és Thy ’Aciny. 
Cres1as would seem to have represented 
him as not joining the Persian court until 
the expedition of Xerxes. (See Photius, 
conten meee oo or) That passage 

is perhaps reconcileable with an earlier 
flight, by the supposition that, like The- 
mistocles, he remained for some time on 
the coast of Asia; but it is decidedly op- 
posed to the account of Herodotus, who 
makes him a resident at the court of Susa, 
and an adviser of Xerxes, long before the 
death of Darius. See vii. 3 and 239. 

163 yeyadworl. The manuscripts 8 and 
V have peydrws. 

164 wiv te xal wédis Boxe. Ina simi- 
lar way Artaxerxes bestowed upon The- 


mistocles, when he took refuge under his 
empire, three cities, Magnesia, Lampea- 
cus, aud Myus. (Tuucypipss, i. 137.) 
The position held by these chiefs was 
apparently the same as that designated in 
the parable. (Luke xix. 12—28.) They 
were, in the nomenclature of India, the 
zemindars of the localities over which 
they had authority. They collected the 
revenue, which was fixed at a certain pro- 
portion of the gross produce, of which the 
amount was estimated at an unvarying 
sum. Their income therefore would be 
the difference between these two. The- 

es netted from Magnesia no less 
than fifty talents. The cities granted to 
Demaratus seem to have been Teuthrania, 
Halisarna, and Pergamus; for these were 
in the hands of his descendants Eury- 
sthenes and Procles at the time of Thim- 
bron’s expedition. (XENOPHON, Helle- 
nica, iii. 1. 6.) 

163 ofra d&alaero és thy ’Aalny Anpd- 
pnros. He reached Susa, according to 
Herodotus (vii. 3), not earlier than the 
fourth year after the battle of Marathon. 

166 "QA uumwidda. Some MSS have ’OAvp- 
mia, which is the expression used in § 36, 
and one which 8 has in § 125. But all the 
MSS have ’OAvpmidda dveAdaOas in § 103, 
and vixgy "OAvpridda in ix. 33. The 
word to be understood is vfxyy. 


and their 
fortunes. 


72 


73 
Pr di 
of Cleo- 
menes at 
Egina, 
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xTopidew 5é Ovyarépa: ex Tis ot Epcev peév ylveras ovdey, Ovydrnp 
8 Aapmiter tiv "Apyi®npos 6 ZevEdS pov yapée, Sdvros aire 
Aeuruybew. Ov pév odd Aevruyidns xateyjpa év Zrdpry, ddA 
rlow tomde twa Anuapyrm ékérice eorparnynce Aaxedac- 
povlovot és Beacariny ', rrapedy S€ ot itroyelpia TavrTa Troijoa- 
Oat edwpoddoxnce apylptoy Todw ér’ avrofdapy Sé drovs avrod 
éy T@ otpatorrédy emixarnpevos yeiplos wn apryupiov, epuye éx 
Ardprns, ord Sixacrnpiov érrayGels: nal ra oixla ot narecxddn: 
éduye Se és Teyénv'™, wal érereurnce ev ravry. attra pev 87 
éyéveto ypovem dorrepov. 


Tote Se ws tH Knrcopévet eiwdoOn'” 1d és tov Anpudpnrov 


 arphrypa, avrixa traparkaBov Aevruyisea fie eri rods Aiywiras, 


Sewvoyv twa ode Syxotoy Sia tov mpomrnvaxiopov Exwy. ovr 87) 
oure of Aiywiyrat, adorépwv tay Baciéwv Hxovrov én’ avrovs, 
eéSixalevy Ere aytiBalvey, exeivol re émireEdpevoe avdpas Séxa 
Aiywnréwy tovs wrelatou akiovs Kal wrovT@ Kal yével, Fryov Kal 


167 és @eccarlny. This was an expe- 
dition undertaken against the Aleuade, 
the chiefs of that party which had endea- 
voured to bring about the interference of 
Persia. (PAvusanras, iii. 7, 8.) It is 
likely therefore that it took place at no 
long period of time after the success of 
the Hellenic confederates against the Per- 
sians. And this circumstance will perhaps 
help to explain the different statements by 
Droporus (xi. 48) and other authors as 
to the time of the death of Leotychides. 
Pausanias says that Archidamus, his grand- 
son, succeeded to the regal power upon 
the exile of Leotychides. Diodorus ap- 
parently confuses this with his death, and 
accordingly puts this in 476 s.c. Concur- 
ring with other authorities in making 
Archidamus reign forty-two years, he puts 
his death in 434 B.c., consistently with 
his first mistake (xii. 35). But it is quite 
certain from THucypipEs (iii. 1. 26) that 
Archidamus was alive in 428 and dead in 
427 8.c.; and it appears from PLuTance 
(Cimon, 16) that the year of the earth- 
quake at Sparta and the revolt of the 
Helots (i.e. 464 B.c.) was the fourth year 
of his reign. But tychides came to 
the throne in 491 B.c. (see CLINTON on 
the year); and the positive statement of 
Droporvs, that the reigns of Leotychides 
and Archidamus together amounted to 


sixty-four years, exactly agrees with the 


indirect evidence of Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides, which makes them spread over 
the interval between 491 and 427. The 
whole of these variations will be explained 
if we suppose that Leotychides lived in 
exile at Tegea from 476 to 469, and that 
during that interval Archidamus his grand- 
son was regent at Sparta. This would 
place the expedition against the Aleuadee 
about the year 477. And as in that year 
the Lacedeemonians lost their supremacy, 
it is not likely that any prominent part 
in punishing traitors to the cause of Hel- 
las would be taken by them afterwards. 

168 ¥puye Be es Teyény. Leotychides 
took sanctuary, according to PausaNIAs 
(see note 221 on i. 66), in the temple of 
Athene Alea, and died in Tegea. By his 
alliance with Cleomenes one may gather 
that he was favourable to the Achean 
policy of that king ; and hence perhaps the 
reason of his choosing Arcadia as his place 
of refuge. The recollection of the power 
wielded by Cleomenes under similar cir- 
cumstances (§ 75 and note J72, below) 
possibly induced the Spartans to abstain 
from pressing him too hard,and madethem 
still recognize him as king, although they 
made his grandson and son-in-law Archi- 
damus regent. (See the last note.) 

169 ebw866n, ‘‘ was put into good train.” 
See note 362 on iv. 139. 


ERATO. VI. 72—74. 129 


@dXous wat &) wal Kpiov re rov TIodveptrov nal KdcapBov tov 
"Apeotoxpareos, olrrep elyov peyrotov Kpdros’ ayaryévres 5é odeas 

és yi tiv Arrinny, rapaOneny raparlbevras és tovs éyOiarous 
Aiywrryot ’A@nvaiovs. Merd 88 tadra, Kneopévea érdiorov 74 
yevopnevoy Kaxoteyynoavra és Anyapyroy Seiwa SraBe Zrrap- ena seai 
Tinréwy, rat wrekioye'” és Oeccariny evOcbrev Sé arrixopevos “ae 
és tiv “Apxadinv, vebrepa Erpnoce mpyypata aumotdas Tovs 
*"Apxdadas"” érri ti Srrdpry, GdXous re Spxous mpocayov oft, } pry 
éyrecOal ofeas avrp tH dv éEnyiprac'”, nai 5) nat és Novaxpw 

gov mpodunos jv trav "Apxddwy rovs mpoeorenras ayiwéon, 
éEopxoby To Zruvyos Ddap'". [dv b€ tavry tH od Aéyerar eivas 


170 Swetéoxe. See note 186 on v. 72. 

171 gumords robs ‘Apxddas. This at- 
tempt to organize an alliance of the ante- 
dorian population of the Peloponnese 
against Sparta seems to be the final de- 
velopment of the general policy of Cleo- 
menes. See the notes 189 on v. 72 and 
200 on v. 75. 

172 4 phy Hhecbal cpeas airg ri dy 
etrpyijra:. These are the terms of the 
oath, for the maintenance of which, among 
other securities, Cleomenes was especially 
anxious to have that of the water of the 
Styx, sworn to by the leading chieftains 
of Arcadia. It should not be overlooked 
that the 3pxos is not what is meant by the 
word “oath” in its modern acceptation. 
It is the sacred symbol! which the person 
who swore touched in order to give a reli- 
gious sanction to the promise or the asser- 
tion which he made—whatever that might 
be. Its representative in modern proceed- 
ings is the volume of the Old or New 
Testament, which is taken in the band of 
the Jew or Christian, as the case may be, 
—or the china cup which a Malay breaks 
before he gives evidence. Hence dtopxoty 
Td Srvybs bdup is “ to administer an oath 
by the water of Styx,” which Hesiop 
(Theog. 784) calls Gedy péyay Spxoy. 

The political significance of this proce- 
dure of Cleomenes was to get himself con- 
stituted dictator of the Arcadian townships, 
who, just like the Latin confederates by the 
fountain Ferentina, met through their chiefs 
by the fountain of Styx from the earliest 
times. It was a daring attempt to undo 
the effects of the Heraclide invasion and 
to convert Lacedsemon, as an Achean 
state, into the most powerful member of 
an ancient confederacy, of which one of 
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her kings should be constituted the chief. 
There were many elements in the Pelo- 
ponnese favourable to the success of this 
scheme. The old population remained in 
considerable numbers in every part of the 
peninsula, and in the north was unmixed 
with any other. The Achzan League of 
nearly 400 years later showed how strong 
a hold their ancient associations still had 
upon the race to which Cleomenes made 
it his boast to belong (v. 72). Had he 
succeeded in his attempt the kingdom of 
Sparta must have fallen to pieces. The 
pure Spartans were a very small minority 
even of the free Lacedemonians; while 
the whole of the pericecians were genuine 
Acheans. In Argos Cleomenes had al- 
ready destroyed so many of the free citi- 
zens as to lead to a revolution, in which 
‘‘ the slaves,” i. e. the old Achsean popu- 
lation, gained the upper hand and held 
their power for several years (below, 
§ 83). In the Megarid the Acheean in- 
terest would be represented by the con- 
nexions of his protégé Isagoras (see notes 
167 on v. 66 and 196 on v. 74), while of 
an important portion of Elis (the valley of 
the Alpheus and the mountains bounding 
it to the west), SrnaBO says: peorh dor 
h yh wace "Aprepiolwy re nal Adpodiclor 
al Nupoaiwy, dv bacerw dyOdwv ds Td 
woAv, Sid Thy evvEplay cvxyva 8t Kal 
‘Eppeia éy rais ddois, Mocel8:ca 3’ én) rais 
a&crais‘—in other words, it was full of 
traces of the elemental religious system 
of the Achzean race (viii. c. 3, p. 154). 

173 +b Yruyds Sdwp. Leake (Travels 
in the Morea, iii. pp. 1656-9) says that 
the natives still retain some of the ancient 
superstitions relative to this famous water, 
which is a slender perennial stream falling 


75 


who at last 
destroys 
himeelf in 

a fit of mad- 
ness, which 
is variously 
accounted 
for. 


76 
Narrative 
of an expe- 
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in’ "Apxddov ro Sruyos Bdwp'.} wat &) Kal ears Towvde te 
Bdwp crbyov dasvopevoy ex mérpns oTdaver és dyxos: To Se a&yxos 
aipaciis tus Teper Kixros. 1% 5¢ Neovaxpis, év tH 4 wry) airy 
Tuyyaves dodoa, Tods eat rijs “Apxadins pos Devep. Maorres 
S¢ AaxeSaipdvioce Kyecopévea tadta mphocovra, xarizyov abrov 
Selcavres*"* ert rotot abrotos és Aadprnv toict Kal mporepoy 
hpxe. Kareovra &e airrév avrina trrédaBe pavin vodcos ébvra 
Kat TrpoTepov UROMER OTERO Sxws yap Tem évrvyo. & EST TT Ey, 
évéxpave'” és TO 1pdcwroy TO Gxiraper moveovra O¢ avrév TadTa 
nat rapappovncavra Enoav ot mpoonxovres év Evde o Se deeis 
Tov dvAaxov pouvwbévra dav tav dd\Nwv alree udyaipay, ob Bov- 
Aopévou S€ Ta Trp@ra Tod duAdxov SAdovat, arrevtee TA py adris 
woinoee és 8 Seloas ras arrethas 6 pUdNaKos,—hy yap Tov TIs 
eihwréwv,— dd0t of pdyatpay Kyeopévns 8¢ trapadaBSev rov oln- 
pov, apyeto éx Tav Kynuéwy éwuTov AwBapevos: eriTduvav yap 
kara pijkos Tas cdpKas mpovBauwe ex Tay Kynpéov és Tovs pnpods, ex 
dé trav pnpav és Te Ta ioyia nal Tas NamTrdpas: és 6 és THY yaorépa 
amlxero, kal tavTny Katayopoevwv arréBave TpoTr@ ToLouT@’ ws je 
of todAol Aéyoves ‘“EAAHvev, Ste tTHv TTvOiny avéyvwoce ta crept 
Anpapnrov yevopneva Aéye ws Se AOnvator pobvos Néyover, Swre 
és "EXevoiva éoBadev Exetpe To Téyevos Trav Gea ws 58’ Apyetot, 
Stu €& ipod avray Tod “Apyou "Apyelwv trols Katapvyéovras éx Tis 
panos Katayweoyv xaréxorrre, Kal avTo T6 adoos ey adoyly Exoov 
éverrpnae. 

Knycopévei yap pavrevopévm dy Aedoior éeypncOn “Apyos 
aipjoew. érel te 5é Baraprujras aywv atrixero éml wotapov 


over a very high precipice and entering both have proceeded from the hand of the 


the rock at the bottom, which part, from 
the nature of the ground, is inaccessible. 
They call it ra Maupo-vépia (the black 
waters), and Ta Apaxo-vépia (the terrible 
waters), and say that no vessel will hold 
it. In the most improved shape which 
the fiction of the poisoning of Alexander 
by Aristotle took, this water was repre- 
sented as the agent. See BLAKESLEY’s 
Life of Aristotle, pp. 91—3. 

114 [dy 38 rabrn .. S8wp.] This para- 
graph is omitted in F, and it can hardly 
have stood together with the paragraph 
which presently follows, 4 8¢ Ndévaxpis . . 
mpos @eveG, although they may possibly 


author. 

15 xariyyov abroy Seloarvres. See note 
194, below. 

176 éyéypave, ‘‘ he used to make a feint 
of thrusting.”” The form éréxpaoy is used 
by Apotionivus Rzoprvs (ii. of vdeo 
dxpordrnaw éréxpaoy HAs0a xepolv. The 
future ypavey appears in the Iliad. v. 138, 
where the Scholiast explains it by dudin 
éx’ dAlyoy and Toy xpira émitiop. It is 
very characteristic that the lunacy of Cleo- 
menes should have taken the turn of insult 
to that section of his countrymen whom 
his constant policy was to humble. 
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"Epacivon, ds Néyeras péew ex THs SruudnrAlns Aluyyns (THY yap dition of 

69 Aduvny tavrny és yaopa adaves éxddodcav avadaivecbas év eae 
“Apyet, 16 evOcirev 5€ 1d Ddwp Abn todTo tr’ "Apyelwov "Epacivov 
xaréec Oa) amiucopevos 8 ay 6 Knreopévns émb tov rrotapov tov- 
tov coayitero avT@, kat od yap obdapyas exadmépec SiaBalvew 
pv, @yacbas pev Spy Tod “Epacivou'" ov apodidevros tovs Trods}- 
tas, Apryeious pévros ovd &s yaipjoew pera 5 tadra é£€avayw- 
pycas, THY oTpaTinv Kariyaye és Oupény chayitacdapevos Se TH 
Gardoon Taipor, mroiowsi opeas iyyaye &s Te Thy TipuvOiny yopny 
cat Navrdinv'". "Apyeios & éBonOeov truvOavopevos tavra én 
Gdraccay as Se dryyod pév éylvovro tis TlouvOos yop 88 év 
TOUT TH KéeTas Yiprreva obvopa, petalypwoy ov peya arodtTrovTEs 
iLovro avrio. toto. Aaxedapoviowt. évOaira &1) oi "Apyetos ri 
wey ee Tov davepod pdynv otk époBéovto, aGrAda py Sorm 
aipeléwos nai yap 89 ode és rodro To mptpypa elye TO yYpnoTipLov 
7) érlcowa expnce 4 Uv8ln'™ : 


77 


yoy ode 


rovroil te nak Mirnolowi, 


"AAA’ Eray f) OhAcia Toy Kpreva vixhoara 
deAdcy, nal xidos dy ’Apyelowow &pnra: '*°, 


UT hyarOa: py tpn rot 'Epacivov, 
The contrast between the conduct of 
Cleomenes here, and his utter contempt 
of the hero Argus’s fane (below, § 80), is 
no doubt partly to be accounted for by 
the circumstance that when he committed 
the sacrilege his blood was heated, and 
this would induce a man who was é7o- 
bapyérepos to do much in the way of out- 
rage, from which, in his cooler moments, he 
would shrink. But it must not be forgotten 
that the Erasinus was exactly one of those 
streams to which the ante-dorian popula- 
tion most attached the notion of sanctity. 
It, like the Styx, entered the earth in 

ia,—the home of the old religion,— 
and although it burst forth afresh in an 
ehemy’s country, it still was sacred in the 
eyes of Cleomenes’s party, whose preju- 
dices would have been shocked by a disre- 
gard of the omens which forbade it to be 
crossed. Nothing of this sort would offend 
them at Argos, which was mainly Cadmeo- 
dorian. The seat of government of the 
Atride was Mycene, the population of 
Which were a thorn in the sides of the 
Argives until they destroyed the city in 


the year 468 p.c. See CuInTON on the 
year. 

118 &s re Thy TipuvOlny xdépny xa) Nav- 
wAlgy. This region would probably be 
full of an Achean population. The two 
towns were both noted for their cyclopic 
walls; and like Mycene, although in the 
territory of Argos, were ill-affected to the 
Dorian interest. Hence Cleomenes might 
consider that he was going to land in a 
friendly country. It seems not unlikely 
that an understanding with their inha- 
bitants, or a party among them, enabled 
him to secure the means of transport at 
Thyreee, and that his success in this ope- 
ration produced the fear in the minds of 
the Argives uh 36Ay alpebdwor. The ves- 
sels were some of them Aginetan, pressed 
into the service (§ 92); probably merchant 
vessels lying at Thyres after delivering 
their cargoes. 

179 +d énlxowa Expnoe 4 TMvOly. See 
above, § 19. 

180 $ray 4) OhAcia Thy Epceva vinhoaca 

eeAdoy, wal xidos dy "Apyeoow 


Qi. 
These lines seem to refer to the success 
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wodAds "Apyelwy audi8puddas tére Choe 
&s word vis épder xal éxeccopdvwy dvOpdorwv, 
Bewds Spis rpiéAucros &xdAero "! Soup) SapacGels. 


132 


Tatra 8) wavra cuvebovra'™ rotor ‘Apyelovos poBov trapetye 
xad 84 ot mpos Tatra Soke Te Kjpunt THY Trodepiwy ypacbar 
Sofav Sé ods, érrolevy tobvde Exws 6 Zrraptinryns xynpvE mwpoon- 
palvos tt AaxeSatpoviowct, errotevy xal ot ’Apyeiot TovTO TovTO. 
Maéoyv 8 6 Knreopévns arovedvtas tovs ’Apyelous oxoiov tt 6 
opérepos xnpu& onunvee, wmapayyére ode Gray onunvyn o wnpvE 
motéeaOas apiotov, ToTe avadaBovTas Ta Sirrda ywpéew és Tors 
*"Apyelous. tadta Kal éylvero éemitedéa ex tov Aaxedaipovior. 
dpioroy yap troveupévoist roict "Apyelowor éx rod xnpiyparos 
érrexéaro kai Troddovs yey ebovevoay avTav, ToAN@ 8 Ere wEdVAS 
és TO ddoos Tod “Apyou xaradvyovras weptifopevor épiraccoy. 
’"Ev@eirev 5¢ 6 Kneopévns érrolee tovdvde éxywv avropuodous ay- 


dpas 18 


of Cleomenes in obtaining the crown of 
Lacedemon to the prejudice of his half- 
brother Dorieus (v. 42). If this was 
owing to the influence of his mother’s 
family (the importance of which seems to 
be implied by their names being given, 
v. 41), the description of the transaction 
is not inappropriate. It has been already 
remarked, that it was in all probability 
through his mother that Cleomenes be- 
came the representative of the Achran 
party among the population. (See note 
100 on v. 41.) The “obtaining renown 
among the Argives” may have been the 
fruit of the wars of which the contest for 
Thyree was the beginning. When Ari- 
stagoras came to Sparta, these either had 
not ended, or at any rate not ended so 
long back as to prevent him from speak- 
ing of them as a thing of the time (see v. 
49), and there is nothing in Herodotus’s 
story of the burning of the grove to fix its 
chronology. 

181 Beds Spis rpidAucros dwdAero. 
This expression must refer to the Argives, 
whose death is to make ‘‘many women 
tear their garments in sign of mourning ;”” 
but it is not easy to give a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation of the image employed. 
The symbol of the Argives of the time of 
the Cidipodean legend is in SopHocLes 
not the serpent, but the eagle which stoops 


Kat truvOavopevos tovTwy, éFexadee Tréutrwy xnpuca ovo- 


upon it, the serpent being the emblem of 
Thebes (Antigone, 110—126). But if 
this story in the text be derived from 
Peloponnesian sources, it is not impossible 
that the Secs Sqis of the oracle is the 
Cadmean element of the Argive nation, 
which seems to have entered much more 
largely into its composition than it did 
into that of the Lacedeemonians, probably 
from the much greater communication in 
early times between Argos and Phoenicia. 
(See the genealogy of Theras, the brother 
of Argeia, in iv. 147, and the story of Io 
ini. 1.) It is quite clear from the sequel 
of the narrative (see note 188, below) that 
the great loss of Argos fell upon the ruling 
class, f. e. the Cadmeo-dorian element. 

183 raira wdyta over Odvra, ‘ the co- 
incidence of all these things,” viz. the 
oracle to Cleomenes, ‘ that he should take 
Argos,’ his former success against them 
after the expulsion of his rival brother, 
and their finding themselves occupying 
the position called 24me:a, which they con- 
nected with onwla—a word that appears 
in some parts of Peloponnese to have sig- 
nified Sd:s, PAUSANTIAS, viii. 16— and 
with the 8evds S¢is by which the oracle 
denoted themselves. 

183 &xwy abrouddous by8pas. These 
would be not from the Argives shut up in 
the fane, but from the Achzan serfs, whose 
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paott Aéyav Trav ‘Apyelwy rods ev Te ip@ amepypévous: éFexddece 
8, das avray éyew ta arrowa: arrowa Sé dors TleXorrovynclovoe 
* retaypévat xat avipa aiypddwrov exrivew Kata 
wevrncovta 8) wv tav "Apryelwy, as éxdoTous éxxadevpevos, 6 
Kycouévns exrewve’ tadra S€ xws yivopeva édXeAnOee Tors NoLTTOUS 
Tous év T@ Tepevel Are yap TuKvod eovros TOU AATEOS, OK WpaV of 
evros TOUS éxTos 6 Te Erpynocoy, mply ye 8) avray tus avaBas emt 
depos xareide 7d Trovedpevor odxwy 81) Ere Karedpevor eEjecav. 
‘EvOaitra 8) 6 Kycopévns éxédeve travra tid tay eidwréwv Tept- 
véew Xn TO argos Tav Se treGopévwr, évérrpnoe TO GNoos’ Kato- 
pévov Se Hon, érrelpero ray tia avroporwv, tlvos cin Ody Td 
Gdaos ; & Se bn “Apyou elvav 6 Se &s Feovee, dvactevdfas péya 
ere“ &) “AtroAXov ypnoTnple, 7) peydAws pe yrarnkas papevos 
"Apyos aipnoew oupBarropa'®* 8 dEnxew por td ypnotnpiov.” 
Mera 52 raira, 6 Kyeopévns thy pay wrhéw otpatiy amie 81 

amévas és Xardprnv: yirlous 82 abrds AaPev rors dpurréas Hie és His viole- 
7) ‘Hpaiov Osowv ™ Bovdopevor 88 abrov Ovew ert rod Bayod 6 wnctty of 
ipeds aaryryopeve, pads ov« savov elvar Eelvp abroh Ovewr 6 57. 


duo pvéas ** 


80 


Reo 


Tov ipéa éxédeve rovs eiAwtas ard Tov Bwpod ar- 


dyovtas pacTuy@cal Kat altos EOuce, troujoas 5é tadra amnie és 


187 


Thy Jrdprnv 


masters were among them, and who be- 
trayed their names to the conqueror. 

4 840 uvéar. The same ransom was 
exacted by the Athenians for each of the 
Chalcidian Hippobote which they took 
(v.77). It therefore may be considered 
as the ransom of a man-at-arms, not of 
an inferior soldier ; and hence too it may 
be inferred that the Argives shut up in 
sanctuary were of the ruling class, i. e. 

meo-dorians. 
: a oupBdrArAoua. See note 322 on 
i. 91. 

86 Hie és rd ‘Hpaioy Otowv. This tem- 
Ple was on the confines of the domains of 
Argosand Mycenee, forty stades distant from 
theformerand ten from the latter. (StRABO, 
vai. c. 6, p. 195.) Its proximity to the 
latter place indicates that its original foun- 
dation belonged to a time when Mycene 
Was the seat of government,—and there- 
fore that the fundamental character of the 
nitual was ante-dorian. Hence Cleomenes 


Noorncarta 5é pv Uiriyov of éxOpol bir6 Tous 


confidently sacrificed in it, ag being of 
Achean descent, and treated the priest 
who endeavoured to prevent him as if he 
were really the intruder. Hence too, when 
the temple was burnt down, the priestess 
took sanctuary in an Acheean fane at Tegea 
in Arcadia. See note 221 on i. 66. For 
a similar proceeding of Cleomenes with 
regard to the temples of ante-dorian dei- 
ties, see note 188 on v. 72. 

187 dahie és thy Ixdprny. The local 
legends of Argos in after times represented 
him as having been repulsed from the city 
by Telesilla the poetess, who occupied the 
fortifications of the town with the domes- 
tic servants, and met the enemy in the 
field with a force consisting of the women 
accoutred in the armour which hung u 
in the temples. (PAUSsANIAS, ii. 20. 9. 
Socrates (ap. Plutarch, De mul. virt. 
p. 245) gives the same account in even a 
more exaggerated form. The other Spar- 
tan king, Demaratus, had succeeded in 


82 


On his re- 
turn to 
Sparta he 
is accused 


of treachery, 


but succeas- 
fully de- 
fends him- 
self. 


83 


Utter pro- 
stration of 
the Argive 
power, 
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epopous, ddevol uty Swpodoxjncayra ovn édéeww TO “Apryos, Tapedv 
evrreréws uy ereiw 6 Oé ode ereFe, ovre et yrevddpevos ore ef 
dArnbéa réyov eyo sapnvéws elrrau EreEe S av dapevos rel re 
5) 7 Tob “Apryou ipov elde, Soxéew ot Fed\mrvOévar Tov ypnopoy 
tov Oeoir apis ay tadra ob Sixaody Treipay Tis Wodwos, ply ye 
81) ipotot xpnoytat, Kat wdOy etre ot 6 Oeds mrapadiboi elre ot eprro- 
deov dornne KadMepeupévy 5e évy 76 ‘Hpalp éx rod dydApatos TOY 
orndéav proya trupos éxddprpas padeiy Sé avros oftm THY aTpe- 
xntnv, Ste ovx aipéer Td “Apyoss eb pev yap ex tHS Kehadis Tod 
Gyddparos éFéNaprpe, aipéew dy nar’ adxpns Tay wodw é« tev dé 
ornbéwy Adprpavros, way oi werotjobas Boov 6 Oeds éBovrcTo 
yevécOar. Taira 5é Neywv, wierd te xal oixdta donee Frrap- 
TifTnot Néyewv, Kad arrépuye TroddOv Tovs StodKovras. 

“Apros $e avipay éynpeby obrw, dare ot Sobdot avrav'™™ Exyor 
TwavTa TA TpIyyyaTa apyovrés te al Seérovtes, és & éryPycay oi 
TOV aTrodopévey waives. Ereita opeas ovror avaxrapevor oTricw 
és éaurovs ro “Apyos éFéBaror eEwlevpevor 52 of Soddoe payn 
goyov TipvvOa'™. réws pev Sh ode ty dpOua és addrjdous 


occupying a part of the city called Pam- 
phyliacum, and was beaten out of it by 
the women. 

188 of 800A01 adray. The Achsan peri- 
cecians. See notes 172 on § 74, above, and 
419 oni. 121. Prourarca (De mul. virt. 
p. 245), following the authority of Socrates, 
says of this transaction that the Argives, éx- 
avopbodpevot thy dAryaydplay ody, ds ‘Hp '- 
Boros larope:, rots BobAots, GAARA TaY 
weptolkoy momnoduevo: woAlras Tobs dpl- 
orous cuvdxicay Tas yuvaixes. He adds 
a curious feature, which is clearly a distor- 
tion of the fact, that a part of the revolution 
consisted in legitimatizing the i 
of the Dorian rulers with the Mycenean 
subjects, and ratifying the bond by the 
religious sanction of the Mycenean Here. 
The number of Argives slain by Cleomenes 
was so great that popular fables made it 
7777. +(Prurarca, l.c.) The Argives 
themselves put it at 6000 in their com- 
plaint to the Delphic oracle (vii. 148). It 
is no doubt this transaction to which 
ARISTOTLE alludes (Politic. v. p. 1303): 
wal év“Apye:, tay dv Ti EBSdun dwodoped- 
vow xd KAcouévous tov Adxwvos, hvaynd- 
cOncay xapaditacba: tay weptolxwy 


Tivds. 

189 udyn toxov TlpvvGa. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that the blow struck by 
Cleomenes to the ruling class in Argos 
produced a disorganization of the existing 
constitution, and that the effects of this 
must have showed itself throughout the 
whole of the Argive dependencies by in- 
creasing the power of the Achzean race. 
Whether this showed itself in the form of 
a servile war, or of an enforced claim for 
the possession of extended civil rights in 
the several towns, it is impossible to say 
from the scanty accounts which the narra- 
tive in the text gives. The analogy of 
other ancient states would render it pro- 
bable that the first effect of the victory of 
Cleomenes would be the replenishment of 
the ruling class by a large draft from the 
commons, and by the constituting new 
tribes, or new houses in existing tribes; 
and probably a preponderance of Acheran 
influence resulted, which in time produced 
@ reaction. In such a view the attack of 
‘the slaves” upon Tiryns might really be 
something analogous to the secession of 
the Roman pleds to the Mons Sacer. 


ERATO. VI. 83, 84. 135 


Gretta Se és Tovs Sovdous HAGE ayjp pavris KNéavdpos, yévos doy 
Puyarers am’ ’Apxadins ** otros tovs SovdNous avéyvwoe érs- 
OécOas rotor Seorrernot éx Tovrou bé modelos ode tw ert ypovov 
auyvoy, és 5 6% poyis of “Apyetor érrexparnaay. 

*"Apreios pév vuv dia tadra Kyeopdved pact pavevra atrodécGas 84 
xaxtx avrol 8¢ Srapriprat pact éx Satpoviou pev obSevds pavhvas Spartan ne 
Knrcopévea, Sxb0gor 88 éusrsjcarrd piv axprrororyy yevéc bas cal use of the 
éx rovrou pavivar YxvOas yap rods vouadas, érrel ré che Aapeioy Cleomenes. 
éoBadeiy és THY YyopnY, peTa Tabra pepovévar pw ticacbas 
wep pavras be és Sraprny, cuppaylny te wokecOae Kai cuvrri- 

GecOar ws ypedv eln avtovs pév ros ZxvOas wapa Paow trora- 

pov’ aespay es thy Mndixjy éeoBarelv, odéas Se rods Yarap- 

Tunas Kerevew é& "Edécov ppewpévous avaBaivew, cal erecta és 

TauTo aravrayv. Knreopevea 5é Néyoucs, HKovTav tav SnxvOéwv err 

Taira, ousréew ode peloves, cutdéovra Sé paAXov Tov ixvevpévov 

pabeiy thy axpyrorociny map avTayv é« TrovTrou 5é payjval poy 
vopitover Srraprifprar &x te tocov'”, ws avtot Aéyovat, éredy 
Sopétepoy Bovdawras miéew, “ émioxvOicoy” éyovot. obra 7 
Xraprejpras ta wept Kreopévea reyouor. pol Se Soxéet rlowv Herodotus 
tauryy 6 Kreopévns Anuapyre éxrica’*”. ae 


own view. 


190 yévos écow @ryareds dm’ ’ApKadlys. 
A prophet from Phigalia would not im- 
probably endeavour to carry out the policy 
which Cleomenes attempted, viz. to unite 
the populations which had descended from 
the old ante-dorian inhabitants, by the 
common bond of their religious associa- 
tions; and to e them that the time 
had come for the recovery of the Achsean 
supremacy and the reduction of Dorian 
Argos to its former condition as a depen- 
dency on Achzan Mycene. There can 
be little doubt that in the war hetween 
Argos and Tiryns a part was taken by 
Mycenz, and that its termination was 
effected by the utter destruction of that 
city by the Argives, which THUCYDIDES 
mentions to have taken place, without at 
all entering into the circumstances which 
led to it (i. 10). 

191 waph dao xoraudy. For the course 
which, under such circumstances, they 
would be conceived to take, see note 363 
on i. 104. Such a route would be an 
impossibility for nomads, for it would 
involve a journey of nearly thirty days for 


a man in travelling trim (ed(é»p) along 
the N.E. coast of the Black Sea, by mere 
mountain paths. But the story appears 
to be a mere fiction, without any histo- 
rical foundation. See note 216 on iv. 77. 
192 &%& re récov, “from so far back.’’ 
The manuscripts S, V have dx rocotrov. 
193 gxo) 8¢ Soxdes tTlow Tabrny 6 KAco- 
pérns Anpaphre éxrica:. It may seem 
strange that Cleomenes’s misfortunesbould 
be considered as a visitation inflicted espe- 
cially in consequence of his treatment of 
Demaratus,—- when the treachery and 
cruelty displayed in his conduct at Argos 
is to modern apprehensions so much more 
striking. But it should be remembered 
that in order to effect his purpose he had 
tampered with the Pythian priestess (§ 66); 
and although subsequently to his banish- 
ment for this he was again restored to all 
his regal rights, yet the offence must al- 
ways have appeared of the gravest kind to 
Dorians, especially when it turned out to 
have been committed in the course of 
a scheme for humiliating the Dorian race 
throughout Peloponnesus. When this 


136 HERODOTUS 
85  Tereuvryjcavros 8¢ KvXcopéveos, as érv0ovro Alywitas, érewrov 
perf ee. eS {dpTny ayyédous KaraBwoopévous Aevruyidew trepi tay év 
ingle ner AOjvnct éunpwv éyopévov. Aaxedatpoviot Sé Sicacrijpiov cuvarya- 
the death of yévres, Gyvwoav meptiBpicbar Avywyras'* id Aeutuyidew Kas 


pv xaréxpway Exdorov dycoOat és Aiywav ayri tov dv AOnvynce 
éyouévar avipav. peddovTwv dé wyew Tav Aiywtéwy Tov Acv- 
tuy bea, elaré oft Geacldns 6 Acwrpétrecs, wy év Xardpry Soxtpos 
avnp “ri BovrNecGe troveay, avdpes Atywiyrat, Tov Baoiéa Tov 
Sraprintéwy ExSorov yevopuevoy tro Trav Troduntréwy wyew ; et vov 
opyh xpewpevor yvwoay obra Yraprujrat, Sxws €E torépns'* pH 
Tt vpiv, hy Tatra mpyoonte, TavercOpov Kaxoy és Tiy yopny 
éaBdrwor'*.” radta axovoayres of Alywiras Exyorvto Tijs 
dyaryns: sporoyin Sé éypnoavro Tounde, érurtropevoy Aevruy bea 
86 és "AOnvas, atrododvas Aiywihryot tots avdpas. ‘DAs &é amixd- 


Anecdote of , ’ r) ’ 3 \ rn e 
a judgment /€VOS Aevruxions és tas Abijvas annie Tay mapabryeny, of 
Clones for AOnvato: mpopacias eldxov ov Bovdopevor atrododvat, paves Svo 
breach of 


odéas éovras Bacihéas trapabéc Oa, cal ob Sixaroiy 76 érépm dvev 
Tov érépou atrodidovat. ov dapévwy Se arrodwcew trav’ AOnvaiwr, 
EreEE ods Acutuyldys rdéde “& "APnvaios, rroréere pev Gxdtepa 


faith. 


scheme was entirely shipwrecked by Cleo- 
menes’s insanity and death, it is only 
natural to suppose that the opposing party 
recovered much of the influence they had 
lost. And the whole narrative of Cleo- 
menes bears many traces of being derived 
from some person attached to that party. 
Hence the commendation of Cleomenes’s 
half-brother Dorieus ss réy HAlxwy wdy- 
Tey xperos and ed émorduevos Kat’ dy- 
Spayablny abtds oxhowy thy BaciAntny. 
Yet as a Laconian the narrator has no 
sympathy for the Argive prisoners who 
were destroyed, or for the violation of the 
sacred precincts at Eleusis and Argos, 
although as a Dorian he speaks of the 
Argive pericecians as the slaves of the 
ruling class, All these characteristics fit 
in very well with the situation and here- 
ditary sympathies of Archias of Pitane, 
of whom Herodotus makes mention in 
iii. 55. 

194 Syywoay wepBplaba: Alyiwhras. 
No explanation is given of this sudden 
change in the policy of Sparta. Perhaps 
it may be found in the circumstance that 
Gorgo, the daughter and heiress of Cleo- 


menes, was married to her uncle Leonidas 
(vii. 239). He was a son of Anaxandrides 
by his first wife (v. 43). This marriage 
therefore may be regarded as an union of 
the Dorian and Achean interests in the 
royal house of the Eurysthenides. Leoni- 
das would have had a right to Gorgo as 
her nearest kinsman; but the alliance 
perhaps became the more welcome to her 
Achsean connexions, from Cleomenes hav- 
ing clearly shown, during his banishment 
in Arcadia, that his views were not con- 
fined to the elevation of the Spartan 
Acheeans, but extended to the supremacy 
of the Achzan race in the Peloponnese,— 
at the expense of Sparta if necessary. 

195 df borépns. See note 382 on i. 
108. 

196 égBdrAwor. Gaisford prints this on 
the authority of some MSS. The others 
vary between éuBSdawo: and éxBdAws, 
either of which would seem at least as 
good as éoSdAwo:, But there is no crite- 
rion of their relative probability. If éx- 
BdAwo: be used, there must be implied a 
reference to the expulsion of Leotychides 
JSrom Sparia. 


ERATO. VI. 85, 86. 137 


BovreoGe avrol xal yap drodWorres troséete Sota, Kai pi} atro~ 
Sdovres ta evavrla Tovrwv oxotoy pévros Ts ey TH Rrdpry 
auvnvelOn yevésOas Trepi trapabyjans, Bovropas byiv elias. Néyo- 
plev Tpets ot Rwaprinras, yevésOas ey rH Aaxedalyuovs xara tpirny 
yeveny tiv an éuéo™ Pradxoy ’"Emixvdeos waida: rotroy tov 
dvipa dapey ta Te Gra wdvra Tepinke Ta Tperta, war St) Kab 
axoveww dpiota Ssxasoctvns wréps ™™ ardvrov boos Tiy Aaxedaipova 
Tovrov Tov xpovoy olxeoyy cuveveryOivar Sé of ev ypdve ixvevpérp 
rade Aéyopev” avdpa Mirjevov aicopevoy és Yadgrnv BovrNecOat 
oi €NOeiy és AGyous, 1poioydpevoy Todde ip pev Mirrors, Hew 
dé ris os, Trade, Bovropevos Stxavoctvns atrokaicau as yap 
57 ava macay pév Thy Gv ‘EDdAdba, év &é xal repi Iwviny, rijs 
ans Sicasoctyns Tv Noyos Toddds, EuewuT@ Aorvyous Sour, cal Sre 
ériuxivduves ort aie xore 7) ‘Iwvin 4 5é [leXorrévynoos acdhadéws 
iSpupévn, cat Siete xpipara ovdapa tovs avtovs dors dpay éyovras’ 
TavTa Te wy émtreyopevm xat Bovrcevoperp Soké poe Ta ploca 
waons THS ovalns eEapyupwcavta BécOat rapa ce, ed éfericra- 
Hévep GS pot Keiweva Eotas wapd aol aoa: ov Sy pot Kad Td yp7- 
para défar xal rdde Ta ctipBora cate AaBav bs S ay éyov 
tavra amastén, TovT@ atrodobvas 6 pev 89 amo Midarov Fewv 
£elvos tocatrra érefer Tradxos Sé édé£aro ri mapabijeny ém ro 
eipnpév Aoyp"’ ypovou Sé mrodrod SteAOovros, HAOov és THY Zrrap- 
THy TovTou Tod Trapaleyévou Ta ypypata ot trades édOovtes Se és 
Aoyous TH Travep nad arrodexvivres ta stp Bora, atralreoy ra 
xphpata: 6 Se Simbéero avrutmoxpivopevos Tordde obre péuvnpat 
TO Wpirypa, ovre pe mepiéper ovdey eidévas ToUTwY TaY types 
Aéyere'®, Bovryoual te avauvnobels trove may 1d Sixawoyr Kat 


197 thy dw’ endo. See note 95 on iii. 


198 roGrov roy kySpa panty rd Te HAAG 
adyra wepthxey ta xpara, nal dh Kal 
dxobery Epiora Bixawetrns wep. Of this 
man our account is, that beside all other 
qualities of the first kind which attached 
to him, he had the highest reputation for 
justice. Tlepehxew is nearly the same in 
sense as wepiBddAXAcw. A similar expres- 
sion occurs below, vii. 16: 7rd ce xai 
dupdrepa wepthxorra xaxay dy8pay dus- 
Ala: cpdAdovei, “ both of which qualities 
(viz. sagacity and readiness to follow good 


VOL. Il. 


counsels) belong to you, but the influence 
of evil associates foils them [in their ope- 
ration }.” 

199 obre pe wepipdpe: avdty eiddva: Tob~ 
tev tev duets Adyere, “nor does any 
thing lead me indirectly to a knowledge 
about the matters you mention,” te. I 
have no clue, in following which I may 
come in a roundabout way to know about 
the matter. This is the exact description 
of the mental process in recollection. 
Totrwy is governed by wep) understood, 
and obSdy is the nominative to repipdpe:. 


T 


138 HERODOTUS 


yap et édaBov, dpOas arrodotvar Kai e ye apyny pn eraBor, 
vopowst Toot “EAAjvev ypjoopas és tuéas tadra oy byiy dvaBdr- 
opat kupwoew és TéTaproy piva amo Tobe. of pev 5%) Medijovor 
cuppopiy Trovevpevoe ATradAdooorTo, Gs aTreaTepnuévot TOY x~pT- 
parov IAaixos 2 érropeveto és Aerdovs ypnoopevos TH YpnoTn- 
plo: éreipwrdvra Se avrov 7d ypnotypiov ei Spxp Ta xXpHLaTa 
Anlceras ; 7) [IvOln perépyerat toiade Totes errece: 


TAadx’ "Emuvdeldn, 7d pty abrixa népdiuoyv oft 
Spxy vucjjoa, wal xphpara AntroacGa. 

Suyu: ewe Odvards ye nal eopxoy péves &yBpa. 
GAA’ “Opxou wdis dorly dycéyupos: odd tri Xeipes, 
oS wddes* xparwyds 3t perdépxera:, elodxe waoay 
cuupdpas Adve yevehy, xa olxoy &warra. 
dvdpds 8 eddpxov yeveh perdmicber duelvov. 


Taira axovoas 6 Iraidxos cuyyvounv tov Gedy wapacréero ait@ 
loyew tov pnbévtwor 4 Se TTvOln pn, 76 retpnOijvas tod Beod Kat 
To trownoat loov Sivacbar. T'radKos pév 87) petamreprpapevos Tovs 
Marnolous elvous, dwodidot oft ta ypnyata. tod &é elvexa oO 
Aoyos Bde, @ "AOnvaior, appyOn réyecOar és dpyéas, cipyoetac’ 
Tratvixov viv ovre tt amdyovoy éott ovdey ovr’ iatin ovdepia 
vopstopévn elvat T'ravxouv éxrérpurral te mpoppivos éx Bardprys*. 
oltw ayabov pmde Sdiavocecbat aept mwapabynns addo ye, 7 
amratreovrwy amodiwdova..” Aevruyldns pev eliras Taira, ws of 
ovde otrw éajxovov ot "A@nvaiot, amadXaccero. 


87  O8 dé Aiywitas*®”, mply tev mporepoy adinnpatav Sodvas Sixas 
Story re, =tav és “A@nvatovs tBpicav OnBalows yapifopevor, érolncay 
re fens Towvoe peudouevoe toto "A@nvatoics nal akwivres adixécoOa, 
— and ws Tiwpnoopevot TOS “AOnvalous trapeaxevdafovto: Kal Fw yap 57 


® xpdéppi(os dx Lxdprns. JUVENAL has 
reproduced this story,—not very aptly as 
regards the subject he is illustrating : 


“‘ Spartano cuidam respondit Pythia vates: 

Haud impunitum quondam fore, quod du- 
bitaret 

Depositum retinere, et fraudem jure tueri 

Jurando. querebat enim, que® numinis 


Mens, et an hoc illi facinus suaderet 
Apollo? 


Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus; et ta- 
men omnem 

Vocem adyti dignam templo veramque 
probavit, 

Extinctus tot& pariter cum prole domoque 

Et quamvis longa deductis gente propin- 

uis. 

: Sat. xiii. 199—210. 


200 of 3¢ Alywira. The history of the 
feud between Athens and A‘gina is re- 
sumed from v. 89. 
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rotat ‘AOnvaloot trevrernpls™ eri Yovvip, Noynoavtes av Thy 
Gewpida via elov mAnpea avdpov tav tpwtov ’APnvaiwy da- 
Bovres 5€ rovs dvdpas, edncav. "AOnvaios &¢ rabovres raira 
mpos Aiywnréwy, odxérs dveSddXovro ph ov Td Tay pnyavncacbas 


ex Aiyuyrnoe Kat iw yap Nixddpopos KvolBov xadedpevos ev rH 


Aiyivyn ayjp Soxtpos, obros peuopevos pév roior Aiywnrnat mpo- 
répnv éwurov éFénaow é« THs vncov, paar Se tore Tovs "AOnval- 
ous avapTnpévous Epdew Atywntas Kaxd@s, cuvrlOerat AOnvatorot 
mpodoainy Aiyivns, ppdoas év TH Te hwépy emruyetpyaet, ad éxeivous 
és tay Hxew Senoes Bonféovras’ peta tavra, xatadapBSdver pev 
kata Ta cuveOnxato*™™ 6 Nixddpopos *AOnvaiorot tiv wadaciy 
Kadeopévny troduv ’A@nvaior 5é od trapaylvovras és Séov ov yap 
éruyoy dodoas vées odt awpayo. tTHot Aiywntéwv cupBaréew év 
© ov Kopwilwy eéovro ypjoal ogi véas, dv tovrm SiepOdpn ra 
mpnypara™, of Sé KopivOvi, joav yap ode rodrov tov ypovov 
pirat és Ta parmuota™,’ APnvaloce ddovor Seopévorce elxocs véas, 
didoict 5é mevradpaypous atrodopevor Swrivny yap év Td vow ovK 
éEiy Sovvay tavtas te 8) AaBovres of “AOnvaior nat tas oderé- 
pas™, aranpwoavres éBdounxovra véas tas didcas, Srdeov emi 
ty Alyway Kal botépicay huépn pip THs cuyxecpévns. Nixo- 
Spouos Se, ws ot "AOnvaios és tov xaipov od trapeylvoyto, és motov 
éaBas éxdidpnoxer éx ths Aiylyns adv 8é of kal Grou ex TOV 
Aiywnyréwv Eorrovro’ toics "AOnvaiot ZYovwov oixjoa eéocayr 
évOedrev Se otrou éppedpevoe Epepdy te Kal iryov Tovs ev TH vno@ 
Avywnras’ tata pev 8) borepov éylvero. Abywnréwy 5é ot wayées, 
éravactavros Tol Syyouv ode aya Nixodpoyem, érexparncay Kat 
ereirad opeas yeipwodpevot, eEnryov arrodéovres. a7rd tovTou be 


nak dyos odu éyévero TO exOvaacbas ove olol te éylvovto ém- 


11 weyrernpis. This is the reading of 
Sand V. Gaisford, with the majority of 
MSS, has wevrfpns, which would mean ‘a 
galley with five banks of oars.” The 
meaning of the text is ‘‘a festival held 


every fifth year.” 

303 card Ta cuveb4xato. See note 211 
on iv. 76. 

23 SiepOdon Td xpfyypara, “their game 
was ruined.” See § 13: xarepalverd ogi 


elvas Q3évara rd Baoidéos xptrypara bwep- 
BadrdoGax, 


204 foay ydp opi Tovror thy xpdvoy 
plac: és ra pddcora. This friendship may 
have originated in the conduct of the Co- 
rinthians recorded in v. 93, they having 
put a decisive bar to the scheme of the 
Lacedzemonians for restoring the Pisistra- 
tids. 

205 wa) ras operdépas. These therefore 
must have been fifty in number; for the 
reason of which see Smitn’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, sab 
voce yauxpapla. 


T2 


88 


89 


90 


91 
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pnyavapevor GAN EpOnoav exrrecdvres irporepoy éx Tis vicou H 
odt idewy yevérOar rv Oedy brrraxocious yap 8) Tob Sypyov 
{arypnoavres, cEfryov ws airodfovres: ely 5é Teg TovTwy expuyar Ta 
Seopa xarapedyes pos wpoOupa Anpyntpos Oeapoddopov émriAap- 
BSavopevos Se tev éricrracrnper elyeto: of Se, érel ré ety atro- 
omdoa ovx olot re amréXxovres éylvovto, droxopavres airod ras 
xeipas Tryov obra xeipes O€ xeivar euTrepuxviat foav Totct 
érimnacrijpo. Taira pay voy odtas avrods of Aiywiras épyd-~ 
gayro' "A@nvalows 8& jeover dvauudyncay vyvol éBdounxovra: 
éoocwbévres St 1H vavpayin érexadgoyto Tovrovs abrols Tovs Kai 
arporepov ™™, "Apyeious: «ad 5n ods oboe pev obxére BonBéoves ™ 
peuopevor Ere Aiywatas vies dvdrynyn NaupOcioas tra KXopéveos 
éxyov re és tiv ’Apyoriba yaopyy cal cvvaréBnoay Aaxedat- 
poviowct. ocuvaTréBncay Se nab awe Xucveviov veav dvipes*™* rH 
airy Tavry éoBorp Kai ode in’ 'Apyelov éreBAHOn Snudy, ylua 
TéNavra exticas, wevraxbcia éxatépovs. Dixvaviot péy voy cvy- 
yvovres dducioas, @mooyyoay, éxarov TdNavtTa éxticavres, athutot 
elvar Abywiyras 52 otre cuveywadcKovto hoay Te ad’Oabéctepos. 
Sia 8) ov ode Tadra Scopévoics ard pev Tod Snyoclou ovdels 
"Apyeiwy ere éBonbec, eBedovral Se és yerlous?”*> Frye 5é avtodis 
otparyyos avip @ etvoya EvpuBarns, tevrdeOrov érracencas. 
TOUT@Y OF ITAEUVES OUK aTevOoTHCay brrlaw, GAN éredeUTHC ay UT’ 
of the ruling class of Argos, and be not 
unwilling to lend themselves to the policy 
of Cieomenes. 

Perhaps 


209 2GerXovral Be és xiAlous. 
these may be as mercenaries 


306 rods wal xpérepoy. The Argives, 
according to their own and the Aginetan 
account, had contributed to the destrac- 
tion of the Athenians recorded in v. 85 


a §7 e 

207 obra: ey obxérs BonOdover. The 
severe blow which had been struck by 
Cleomenes to the ruling class probably 
much crippled them, independently of the 
soreness which they would have felt at the 
service rendered by Aiginetan vessels in 
the transport of the Lacedsemonian army. 
Bat besides this, the population of Argos 
had been much altered. See note 188, 


above. 

208 Awd Xicvervley vey EvSpes. These 
appear to have been volunteers who joined 
in Cleomenes’s expedition. If belonging 
to the commercial population of Sicyon, 
which was exalted in influence by the 


policy of the Orthagorid dynasty (see note 
169 on v. 67), they would inherit a hatred 


regerdel 

taken into the service of the Aginete. 
It seems impossible to frame any con- 
nected notion of the operstions in this 
contest, of which the important feature in 
the mind of the narrator appears to be the 
personal prowess of the two individuals 
whom he names. But the succession of 
contests, first between the Argives and 
Lacedzemonians, and, after the blow struck 
by Cleomenes, between the ruling class 
and the serfs, could hardly fail to collect 
bands of condottieri ready to take service 
any where if good pay were offered ;—and 
this it would certainly be in the power of 
a rich mercantile state to do. The skill 
of Eurybates certainly beapeaks a profes- 
sional soldier. 
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"AOnvaiov dv Aiylay atros 5¢ 6 otparnyos EvpuBdrns, povvo- 
payin» énackémy, tpels tv Gvdpas Tpdirp Tovrea Krewe, td Se 

Tou Teraptoy Zwpdveos Tod Aexehéos amobynoxe. Aiywiyras 52 93 
éovos ardxrows ‘AOnvaiocs cupBadéyres THot vnvot evienoay 

xal opewy véas Téexcepas avroics avdpdot eldov. 

"AOnvatevor pév 8) rédeuos cuviprro mpos Abywyrtas. 6 88 94 
Ilépons 16 éwurod érolee, Sore avapyswjoxoyTos Te aiel tov Bepd- oa : 
wrovtos""® pepejcbal yuy trav "AOnvaiwr, xa Teowrrparidéov Per Sages 
wpoccarnpivey cai diaBaddévrev ’AOnvalous, dua 2 Bouvdspevos vesion. 

6 Aapeios, tavrns éyopevos Tis mpopactos, KaTaoTpépecOas Tis 
“Edadéos trove yx Sovtas alte yi te xal ddap"™'. Mapdémnor 

pev OF praipws wpnfavra TH oTOkm Tapadve Tis oTparyyins 

dddovs 52 orpareryoos awovetas améoteire dri te Epétpiay nat 
"Abnvas, Aariy re éovra Maoov vyivos, nal’ Apradépvea rov ‘Apra- E: 
dépveos*” sratda adeddudéov éwuroir dvretkduevos St aréreure snd ar Ae 
éEarSparodicavras ’AOrvas nal Epérpiav, dye dour és pw ra 
aviparrota™*, “Qs $e ot atparayoi oro. of awodeybérres, tropeut- 
peevot rapa Baothéos atrixovro Tis Kidsnlas és 1d Adajiov wediov"", 


95 


310 dvapiurvhonovtdés Te ale) rot Cepdwror- 
vos. See v. 1065. 

211 robs ph Sdévras abtrg yijvy re Kal 

. See above, § 48. 

213 "Aprapépvea Toy ee The 
manuscripts P, K, V, have *Apra- 
gptvea Tot pra ih See note 63 
on v. 25. 

213 kyew swutg és dh Th dvipdroda. 
There is a harshness about this commis- 
gion which contrasts strongly with the 
mildness of the policy related in §§ 42, 
43, and also with the treatment of the 
captive Eretrians when brought to Darius 
Cg 119). It would seem as if the failure 

of Mardonius had given greater weight to 
the party who advocated a stern policy in 
the treatment of the conquered nations. 
(See notes 74 on § 32, and 103 on § 43.) 
That the expedition of Datis and Arta- 
phernes was distinguished by great severity 
is plain from the sufferings of Naxos. 
(Sse totes 216 on vi. 96, and 77 on v. 
31.) But the attributing the severity of 
the commission to personal irritation of 
Darius against the Athenians, stimulated 
by the charges of the Pisistratids, is, it 
san’ hagdly ‘bbe doubted, a pices’ of later 


Atbenian colouring, and from the same 
mint as the story introduced by PLato 
into the funeral oration (Mfenexenus, § 10), 
that Datis was sent with orders to bring 
the Eretrians and Athenians into the pre- 
sence of Darius, if he wished to keep his 
own head on his shoulders. Compare 
Legg. iii. § 15. 

ie 7d Adrfiovy we8lov. For *AAdiow the 
manuscript 8 has 'AAdioy, and P, 'AAf- 
viov. These are perhaps ail genuine 
readings,—at least, not derived from one 
another by any error of transcription, but 
representing the views of Alexandrine 
grammarians as to the proper form of the 
word. The root of this is perhaps really 
Al or Hal (see note 243 on i. 72), and 
the name may be derived from the acces- 
sibility of the place to vessels from the sea. 
In the Iéad, after the usual manner of 
the Greeks to find etymologies for every 
name in their own tongue, it is made the 
scene of the wanderings (kAn) of Belle- 
rophon, who, 


—— xarmedioy 7d "AAfioy olos &AGro 


it - by Oupdy xarédwy, wdrov dxOpémrwy dAc- 


elvey (vi. 201). 
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dua ayopevo. wefov otpariy woddoy te Kal ev éaxevacpévonr, 
évOaira otpatrorredevopévorae erndOe pev 6 vaurixos Tas oTPATOS 
6 émitaybels Exdotourt Tapeyévovro Sé Kat ai immarywryot vées, 
Tas TO Tpotépw Erei pocize Toiat éwvrod Sacpodpdporct Aapetos 
éroudtew. éaBardopevor S¢ tods trraous és Tavtas Kal tov melov 
orpatov éofiBdoavres és Tas véas, Erdeov éEaxoalnot Tpinpect és 
viv Iavinv. évOedrev 5é ob rapa Thy tpreapov elyov Tas véas 1Od 
rod re‘EXAnotrovtou Kai THs Opnixns: GX’ éx dpov pyedpevot, 
qwapa Te Indpwy nad $a vijcwy tov woop érrovedvTo, as pev enor 
Soxées*, Seloavres padtota Tov teplrdoov Tod "Abu, Sts TH 
mpotép@ Erei trovevpevor TaUTH THY KopdnY peydAws TpogérTaL- 
cav mpos Se xat 7) Ndfos odéas nudyxale, mporepoy ovK adodca. 

96 ’Ezrel 82, éx rob “Ixaplou rredayeos mpocdepopevor trpocéurtay TH 
eo Ndfo, (érl ravrnv yap 5) mpwrny émeiyov orpareverbar oi 
ere Ilépoat, pepynpévor tev mporepov""*,) of Nd&vot mpos ta otpea 

olyovro pevryovres, ovde trréveway ot 5¢ Tlépoat aviparrodicdpevoe 
tous xatéXaBov avrav, évérpnoay kal Ta ipd kab riy Tom Tabra 
Se vroujoavres*", eri tas GANA’ VHGOUS aYdyovTo. 

97 ‘Ev 8é otro taira érolevy, of Andsot, exdutrovres nad avrot 
a Thy A7rov, olyovro pevyovtes és Tivo tis 5¢ orpatiys Kata- 
which Dat mena 6 ms mora neses on éa oe mpos THY ind 

neat 16: mpocoppiver Oat, GANA Trépny év TH “Pnvén®'* avbrés 5€é mrvOopeves 
ppect. Wva Foav of Ando, réutwv Kxypvca rpyopevé ode rade “ avdpes 
ipol, ri devyovres olyeobe ovx érirndéa xatayvovres Kat’ eyed ; 
éym yap xal avros él tocotTo ye dpovéw, nai pot é« Bacrréos 


> £f 


ade érécrartat, vy } y@pn ot Svo Oeol?” éy&vovro ravrny pndey 


215 Soxée:c. Gaisford has 3oxéecy. The vy. $l. 
MSS are divided. 218 GAAd wépny dy TH ‘Pyvéy. The word 

216 neuynuévo: trav xpérepoy. They fore or some equivalent is to be supplied, 
appear to have remembered the powerful gathered by inference from obx & xpoc- 
resistance made by the Naxians (v.34) opul(erGa:. See note 190 on i. 59. 
when they had notice of the armament 219 of Sd0 Oeol. The Median Datis re- 
coming against them, and therefore deter- cognized in the Phoebus and Phoebe of 
mined to surprise them this time. The Delos the Mithras and Mitra of the Ma- 
manuscripts S and V have rév wpordpey, gian religion. Hecatus and Hecate were 
which is perhaps the preferable reading, the names under which the same deities 
— if it were supported by an equal weight were worshipped over all the Asiatic coast 
of authority. in the neighbourhood of Lesbos and Te- 

117 ratra 8¢ wofcayres. For some nedos. (See note 506 on i. 151.) The 
idea of the amount of the mischief com- Phoenicians, who doubtless formed a 
prised in this brief notice see note 77 on part of the fleet, would have had no re- 
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oivec Oat, prre avrny THY YOpHY pre TOUS olxTTOpas avTis. viv 

@y wal amcre emi ta tpérepa aitayv Kat Tiv vicov véperbe.” 

TavTa pev érexnpuxevoato toics Anriowr pera 2, AUBavwrod 
Tpinxoota TdNavTa Katavycas él tov Bwpod eOupince. Aatis 98 
pev 8) taba troujoas erdec Gua tH otpat@ emt tiv ’Epérpiay The arme- 
apara, dpa ayopevos xal”Iwvas nal Alodéas*™. peta 88 rovroy fr Ereiria. 
evOebrey eEavaybévra, Aijros éxiwwyOn, ds Edeyov of Ajdso1, Kal 

mpara Kat dorara | péype éued ceicOeica™ |: nal robro pév cov An earth- 


tépas avOperrouct TOY pedrovrav EvecBar Kaxwv*™" Edpnve 6 Beds: ore ne 
én) yap Aapelov rod ‘Potdomecs Kat Bépkew rod Aapelov xa) wae ee 
"Aptaképkew rod HépEew **, tprav rouréwy érreEns yeveéwv, &yévero during the 
whéw ake TH ENG: } eri elxooe GdXas yeveds Tas pd Aapelov Dee 


yevouévasy ta pev amd Tév Ilepoéwy airy yevopeva, ta 8€ ar Xerxes, 


for this combination of deities; and 
hence Datis sailed on by himself, and kept 
them at Rhenea. They would have re- 
spected Mitra in her character of Aphro- 
dite Urania; but in this she would have 
not been coupled with a male deity, but 
have been more analogous to the Arcadian 
Artemis, or the Sardian Cybebe. (See 
note 297 on v. 102.) For another instance 
of Datis’s reverence for the Delian Apollo, 
see § 118. 

220 Sua dydpevos wal “levas xa) Aloréas. 
The effect of the conciliatory and tempe- 
rate policy of Darius (§§ 42, 43) had doubt- 
less been to render the Hellenic cities on 
the main again available for supplying a 
subsidiary force, just as they had been to 
Cyrus and Cambyses. (See ii. 1; iii. 1.) 

221 (uéxps dued cercbcica]. The MSS 
vary in this passage in such a way as to 
induce the belief that the variations have 
all arisen out of the desire of explaining 
the fact that Herodotus limited the asser- 
tion of the Delians to his own experience, 
—which of course from the nature of the 
case he necessarily did. M and K have 
pexps duet ceibeica, which Gaisford 
adopts. One manuscript (F) has due’ 
cveoBeica without péxyp:. One (P) has 
expe: euéo pnSdwore ceiobeica, and seve- 
ral ra péxpe (or péyxpis) duo ob verobeioa. 

A great deal of trouble has been occa- 
sioned to the commentators by the cir- 
camstance of THucypiprs (ii. 8) having 
stated that Delos was stirred by an earth- 
quake just before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, adding wpérepoy otre 
ceacbeica bp’ ob “EXNAnves péuynvra. 


There is no doubt that his statement and 
that of Herodotus are at direct issue with 
each other; but it will be observed that 
Herodotus grounds his merely upon the 
assertions of the Delians; and the only 
inference to be drawn from the discrepancy 
is, that Thucydides, if he heard, did not 
credit the story of the first earthquake, 
and that Herodotus either wrote this pas- 
sage before the second occurred (see last 
note on vii. 137), or at some place where 
he did not hear of it,—which if he were 
in Italy would not be wonderful. For a 
proof of the futility of basing historical 
conclusions on such statements as these, 
see note 32 on iii. 10. 

222 peaAdvroy trecOa: xaxdy. In the 
view of the victorious Greeks after the 
battles of Salamis and Plata, the destruc- 
tion of Athens and of the other towns in 
Europe devastated in the expedition of 
Xerxes appeared the prominent features 
of Hellenic suffering. But from the ac- 
count of Herodotus himeelf it is very plain 
that the destruction of Miletus, Phocea, 
Naxos, and other Hellenic states in the 
islands and on the Asiatic main, must have 
produced a far greater amount of cala- 


mity. 

fs wal "Apratépteo rod Réptew. It 
has been argued that because Herodotus 
names the three Persian sovereigns toge- 
ther, and at the same time speaks of three 
generations, Artaxerxes must have been 
dead ; and consequently that this passage 
could not have been written before B.c. 
425. See the following note. 


Ar 
taxerxes. 


99 


The arma- 
ment arrives 


at Carystus, 


which at 
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aitay Tay Kopupaley wepl Ths apyns Trokepedvtav. otto obdev 
Fw aeues xivnGivas Afjov ro amply dobcay aelyyror Kai dy 
XPNTUP Ty yeypappévoy wept auris dde 

Kurhow nal AjjAoy, dxlynréy wep dotcay 3%, 


Sivarat §¢ kata ‘Edda yrmooay Tadra Td ovvopara, Aapeios 
éptins, BépEns apnios, “ApraképEns péyas apjios™ rovrous pey 
&3 tovs Bacitéas @de Av opdas xaTa yaooay tiv aderépny 


“EdAnves Kadéocey. 


Oi 5¢ BdpBapot ws ampjpay éx ris Andou mpoaicyoy pds tas 
yicous ™* évbedrey 5¢ otpariqy re TrapedapBavoy Kad dpnpous 
tay vnowréwy Traidas AduBavor ws Sé meperdéovtes TAS VyGoUS 
first resists, mrpooéoyoy Kat és Kdpucrov*”, (ob yap 69 ogi oi Kaptotios obre 


334 xa) dy xpnonp Fv yeypappdves ... 
dxlenréy wep dovcay. These words are 
omitted in the manuscripte M, F, K. 
But they exist in the rest; and they can 
hardly be considered as an in ion, 
although perhaps neither they nor indeed 
the greater part of the section may have 
existed in the first draught of the work. 
(See note 231 on § 101.) 

335 "Apratéptns péyas aphios. If, as 
seems to follow from thie passage, t 
root Art has the significance of péya, the 
eonjecture of Creuzer, that the word 
“Apreuss is a derivative of Arta, gains 
some plausibility; as the signification of 
the word would in that case be 7 peydAn, 
or even 4 peydAn parnp, and it is in this 
character that the Artemis worship pre- 
vailed from Ephesus throughout Phrygia 
and Cappadocia. 

336 wods ras whoovs. These are doubt- 
lees the Cyclades, which were dependent 
upon Naxos, and were likely to yield at 
once when the metropolis fell. (See v. 
31.) The Persians do not seem to have 
landed their cavalry until their arrival in 
Eubcea. It should not be overlooked that 
in this expedition Datis exactly followed 
the plan of operations sketched out some 
years before by Aristagoras in his confer- 
ence with the elder Artaphernes. 

227 és Kdpuoroy. This city, which was 
situated on the roots of Mount Ocha, de- 
rived its wealth mainly from exporting the 
marble from the quarries in its vicinity, 
the fine polish of which made the expres- 
sion Kapvoria: cloves proverbial. (SrraBo, 


x. c. 1, p. 322.) The marble is that which 
in Italy is called cipotino, which was much 
used by the wealthy Romans of the time 
of the empire, as is evinced by the number 
of columns of it still remaining. In resist- 
ing the summons of the Persians, the 
Carystians perhaps depended upon the 
danger of their rockbound neighbourhood, 
which is at this day considered the most 


dangerous navigation of the whole A.gean. 


he The present population are wreckers of 


the very worst description ; and although 
the bay appears to be protected from the 
Etesian winds (exposed as it is to every 
other), the appearance is a fallacious one. 
HAWKINS was nearly lost there, and de- 
acribes the circumstance as follows: ‘‘We 
appeared to be so completely sheltered 
from the Meltem (Etesian) wind then 
blowing by the ridge of Mount Ocha, and 
there was so little chance at that season 
(September 12) of a wind from any other 
uarter, that I felt no apprehension of 
ger. What then could exceed my sur- 
prise and consternation when the whole 
fury of the Meltem poured down upon us 
from the ridge above,—its force having 
been concentrated, as I conceive, by the 
hollow form of the coast on the opposite 
side of the island? I had often experi- 
enced the effect of very violent gusts of 
wind in sailing along a mountainous ooast ; 
but this was a continued blast for the space 
of thirty hours, which would have tried the 
strength of the stoutest cable.” (ep. Wai- 
pole’s Turkey, ii. p. 287.) 
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ounpous édiBocay ore epacay el wods aorvyeirovas oTpaTed- but afer- 
coat, Néyovres “Epérpiay re nat AOjvas,) évOatdra rovrous érroX- —_ da 
OpKedy Te Kai Ti yhv opéov Exerpor, & & Kal ot Kaptorws rrap- 
éatncay & Thy Tlepcéwy ri yvopnv. *Eperpiées 8¢ rruvOavopevoe 100 
TH otparuny tiv Hepoudhy éri odpéas erumdbovaay, ’AOnvatoy The Lhadeliehe 
edenOncay aa BonOBovs yevécOar *AGnvator 58 ov« dzelravro Athens for 
THY emrixoupinv, GAAA TOvS TeTpaxaxidlous KAnpovyéovras Tay 
trmoBoréwy Xadxidéwv ri yaopnv, rovrous ode SSodee Tysmpovs 

tav be 'Eperpiéwy tw dpa obdey ixyies Bovrdevpa: of pereréurovro 

pev ’AOnvaious, édpoveoy Sé Supacias idéasy of pév yap avrav 
éBouhevovro éxdumeiy Thv Tow és Ta dxpa THE EvBolns™, 

adrot 5é avrav™ Bia répdea mpocdexbpevoe rapa rod Iépcew 
vicecOa, wpodoaliny éaxevdfovro: pabay Se rovrwy éxdrepa os 

elye Aicylvns 6 No@avos, éov rdv "Eperptov ra tpdta, dpdte 

totas fxovet tav "AOnvaiwy wdvra ra Tapedvta ode mrpyynarem 
mpocedéerd te atradddocecOai aheas és riv shetéony wa ph 
apocatronwvras ot 5é "A@nvaio: ratra Aloylyy cupBovretcavre 
aelOovras: xal obroe pév StaBdvres és “Qpwirov ecwtov odéas 

avrovs. Oi &é Ilépoa mrovres xatécyov tas véas tHS ’Epetpucis 101 
xeopns cata Tapivas nal Xoipéas wal Ayia ileal ids Se The erma- 


ment arrives 
Tavra Ta ywpia, avrixa lirrous te e€e8ddXovTo™, ai mrapecnev- at Eretria, 


and after 


318 és ra Expa rhs EtBolns, “into the 
mountain of Eubcea.”’ Valcknaer, 
from a description of the coast given by 
Dio Curysosrom under the person of a 
shipwrecked mariner, who gets ashore with 
great difficulty by running zpbs 72 Koida 
vis EvBolas, which he = describes as &ypia 
cal oxAnps Tis rhcov 7a apds Td weAcryos, 
forms the strange opinion that the ra 
Expa spoken of here are nearly the 
same as the ré xoiAa of viii. 13; and that 
the object of the Eretrians was to seek & 
refage on a part of the coast inaccessible, 
or difficult of access, to the ships of the 
Persians. But a coast may very well be a 
rocky and rough one, and extremely dan- 
gerous to land on, although the height of 
the cliffs may be very small. The sum- 
mits on which the Eretrians proposed to 
take refuge were no doubt those of the 
mountains, of which Derphys, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town, is 
nearly inaccessible from its steepness. 

229 Garo St abréy. That there was a 


VOL. Il. 


in Eretria strongly inclined towards 
the Pisistratid faction is plain from the 
fact of that town serving as the base of 
Pisistratus’s operations against Athens 
during his second exile. (Seo i. 62, and 
the note 199 on v. 74.) XENOPHON 
speaks of the olian towns Myrina and 
Grynium, as given by the king of the 
Persians to one Goggylus, 37: udvos ’Epe- 
tpitav pndloas tpvyer. (Hellenica, iii. 
1.6.) Gorgion, the brother of Goggylus, 
had the town Gambrium in the same vici- 
nity, and the two joined Thimbron in his 
expedition. As this was eighty years after 
the battle of Marathon, we must suppose 
the Goggylus of Xenophon either to have 
played the traitor at a much later time 
than the one of which Herodotus is speak- 
ing, or to have been the grandson of the 


oO grantee 

330 airixa Ixwous Te é&eBddAovro. Tho 
cavalry was a powerfal arm both at Ere- 
tria and its neighbour Chalcis. (See the 
passage of ARISTOTLE quoted in the note 


U 


six days 
burns the 
town and 
carries off 
the inha- 
bitants. 


102 


Under the 


idance of 
tppias, the 


Persians 


where tho 
Athenians 
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afovro ws mpocoscopevos Totct éyOpoicu of Se ’Eperpiées érefen- 
Gety pev wat paxyecOas ox érovetvro Bourn el xws 52 Suadv- 
AdEavey ta telyea, TovTOv ode Eywere épt, eel Te evixa pI) 
"KMurrely THY Tomy wpooBorns 5é ywopueyns xapTephs pos TO 
reiyos, émrumrov ém a&£ syyépas mroddot pev audotépor rH Se 
éBSoun EtopBés re 6 "Adxiyudyou nat Diraypos 6 Kuvéov, 
dvdpes tev aatav Sdxiyot, mpoddovc. rotor Tlépoyos ot 8é 
éoenObvres és THY TOMY, TOUTO PAY TA ipa ovANCaVTES éevérrpnaaV 
arrotivybpevos Tov ev Zapdict catraxavéyvtoy ipoyv, rovro Se rods 
avOparrous nvdparrodicavro™' nara tas Aapelov évrods. 
Xetpwodpevos Se ri "Epérpiay xa éerurydvres ddbyas *pépas, 
érdeov és riy Artiuchy, xarépyovrés*** re croddov, Kadi Soxéovres 
rauta tovs A@nvalovs toujoay ta xal rods ’Epetpibas érrolncay 
prinleres c Kal hv yap 6 Mapabow érurndedrarov xwploy ris "Arruchs évur- 
qredoat Kal ayyotarw ths ’Epetpins, és totro ode xarmyéero 
103 ‘Iamiys™ 6 Tlecwrtpdten. "AOnvaios S ads eriOovro Taira, 


206 on v. 77.) There was therefore rea- 
son for landing the horses. The resources 
of Eretria in its palmy days, which must 
have been about this time, are evinced 
from the circumstance that on a column in 
the temple of Artemis at Amarynthus (a 
village about a mile from the town) 
Srrazo (x. c. 1, p. 325) found an inscrip- 
tion stating that the festival of the goddess 
had been attended by a procession of 3000 
hoplites, 600 knights, and 60 chariots. 
Andros, Tenos, Ceos, and other islands, 
independently of the settlements on the 
Macedonian shore, were among the de- 
pendencies of the town. Yet at Salamis 
the surviving Eretrians could only muster 
seven galleys (viii. 46), and at Plateea only 
600 hoplites, including the contingent 
from their neighbouring dependency Styra 


ix. 28). 

381 ae dvOpérous dviparodticayro. 
Srna so seems to have read a different text 
here from that which the present MSS give. 
His words are rhy yey ody dpyxalay wéduy 
natéaxaay Iépra, caynvetoaytes &s 
gnow ‘Hpé8oros robs advOpdaxous TE 
TAHOE, wepryv0dvray tev BapBdpwy rE 
welxe: (x. cap. 1, p. 324). Undoubt- 
edly there was a tradition that this opera- 
tion had been carried into effect in the 
case of the Eretrians, for PLato (Legg. 
iii. § 14) mentions that Datis rivd Adyor 
els thy jperdpay xéAw aojxe poBepdy, 


&s ob8els "Eperpidwr abrdy dxwe $ 
ely cuvdyarres Tas xeipas cayn- 
veloaey wacay Thy "Eperpuchy of orpa- 
tiwras tov AdriSos. The MSS in the 
time of Strabo may have varied here, as 
the present MSS vary in iii. 149. That 
the destruction or capture of the Eretrians 
was nearly complete, appears from the 
circumstances mentioned in the last note ; 
but that Datis’s boast was not strictly 
true is insinuated by Plato himeelf. 

332 xarépyoyres. The manuscripts S, 
V, P have xarepyd(ovres. The passage 
appears to me corrupt, but I can suggest 
no plausible correction. 

333 és rourd ogi xatryéero ‘Iaxwlys. It 
was by this point that Pisistratus entered 
Attica after hie second exile; and inde- 
pendently of the circumstances mentioned 
in the text, and the good omen which the 
former success furnished, it seems not im- 
probable that Hippias expected a demon- 
stration to be made by his partizans in 
Attica similar to that which took place 
on the former occasion. (See i. 62, 63, 
and the notes.) But the new arrange- 
ments which resulted from Clisthenes’s 
constitution (v. 66), had done much to 
break up the old associations, and the 
Athenian force was able to meet the in- 
vaders on the coast without immediate 
fear of an attack in the rear. (See note 
176 on v. 69.) 
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éBonOeov xat avrrot és tov Mapabadva: tryov Sé cdheas orpararyol under Mil- 
déxa, Tov 6 Séxaros tw Mirridins™: rob tov trarépa Kipwva tov yeti 
Zrnoayopew xaredaBe guyelvy €F "AOnvéwy Tlaclotpatoy tov 
‘Iamoxpareos: Kal avr@ hevyorrs odupridda avehécOar teOpinrep 
oven, xal tavrny pev tiv vlenv avedopevoy pw TavTo éFevel- 
xacOas TH Gpountpin adehpem Mirriddy pera 88, rH torépy 
ohupridds THot avrios trots viaav trapadidoi Ieouwrtpatry 
avaxnpuyOnvas, cat rip vieny wapels tolt@ Kathe eri 7a 
éwuTod tréotrovdoy Kai ply avedopevoy Trias aurnat taro 
GAqv oAvpridda xatéraBe aro8avely rd trav Tleotrrpdérou 
mabey, ovxéett mepedvros avrod Ileosotpdrov’ xrelvouct $é ovrol 
juv Kata TO TpvTavniov, vuKrds Srelcayres dvdpas. réBarras Se 
Kivwy mpd tod adoreos, wépny ris Std Koldns xarcopévns dd00 *** 
catavrlov § abrod ai trmos teOddartas abras ai rpeis ONvpriddas 
dvehopevat, érrounoay S¢ nat ddrrav lrrvros Hdn taevTO TovTO, 
Evayépew Adxwvos' mréw 5 trovréwy, ovdapyai. 6 ev 51) mpec- 
Burepos rév rabov To Kipove Zrnoaydpns iw tyvixadra tape 
To TatTpy Midrriddy tpepopevos dv ry Xepoovyjow 6 Se vewrepos 
map atte Kipwve év,’Abnvyot, rotvopa ywv did tod oixurréw 
Tis Kepoovncov Mirriddea [Mirriddns™*]. Otros 8) dv rove 
0 Merridins, eov éx tis Xepoovjoou nat éxmredevyas Surdoov 
Odvarov, éorparyyee "AOnvalav. aya pev yap ot Polvexes avrov of 
érduo€avres péypt"IuBpou wept rodndod érrovebvro ANaBely re Kad 
avayaryeiy Tapa Baoindéa, dpa Se expuydvra te tovTous Kad arrixd- 
Hevov és THY EwvTod, SoxéovTad te elvas dv cwrnply, Hon To evOcdrey 
pav ot éyOpot** inrodeEapevor xat ir Suxacryptov avrov ayaryovtes, 
lwkay trupavuldos tis vy Xepoovyjow. aropuyav Se Kal Tovrous 
otparipyos obre ’AOnvalwy amedéy6n™, aipeels d1rd Tob Sypov. 
24 sey 5 Séxaros Fy MiAriddns. The 


104 


account of this family is resumed from 
§§ 34—43 of this book. 

235 aéony ris 81 Kolans xareoudvns 
é8ov. From this point the author seems 
to get into the full stream of Athenian 
local traditions. The story of Cimon is 
spperently connected with his tomb; that 
of Phidippides (§ 105) with the shrine of 
Pan. See note 52 on i. 13. 

435 [MiAriddns]}. I have enclosed this 
word een brackets because, if not 
spurious, §¢ seems at any rate not in ite 


nope lace. 
ms al éx6pof. These were doubtless 
the Alemzonids. See note 263 on § 115, 
below. 
338 orparryyos ofrw *AGnvalev dwedel- 
x6n, ‘‘ was thereupon made general of the 
Athenians,”—as if something connected 
with the trial led to the distinction. See 
note 315 on § 140, below. Compare &p- 
pute obras, § 107, and Sr. JOHN (Evang. 
iv. 6): 5 ody "Incots Kexomiaxds éx Tijs 
é3orroplas exabéfero oSrws (as he reached 


it) ew) rH wyyf. 


v2 
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105 = Kad para pe, dovres érs dv 7@ dotei, of oTpatyyol atroméu- 
Z cme move. és Sadptny xypyca Dederminy, "AOnvaioy pty dyvdpa 
sent to beg Brrws Se sepodpouoy te xad ToT pereTavTa T@ 57, ds abros 


aid from 


The aoa re éneye Decdurrmléns wai AOnvaiouss ariyyenre™*, arepi to [Fap- 
Pan appears Péyav obpos Ta wmrép Teyéns 6 Hav mepirinrer Bwoavra 8¢ Td 
= way, otvopa tod Pedurmidew tov [lava, 'A@nvalocs xededoas arraryyei- 
mises aid. Aas Sede EwuToo ovdeplav emipédeay Trovevyras doyros edyou 'AOn- 


valores, Kab todray yevopévou Sn ahios ypynoluov, Ta 8 Ere wal 
ésouévou. Kal tavta pev "AOnvaio: xatactaytwy odict ev 7dn 
tev Tonypdatov™ morevcavres elvas &dnOéa, WpvoavtTo bre TH 
axpoTréM. Elavis tpov™ wal abrov amd ravrns Tis ayyedins 


939 bs abrés re EAcye Seiwdixxldns nal 
"AOnvaloic: awhyyeAAe. In later times 
the feat of Phidippides was adorned with 
some picturesque features quite incompa- 
tible with this statement. He was said 
on returning to have brought back to 
Athens the news of the victory at Mara- 
thon; and, rushing into the prytaneum, 
to have died with the words xalpere: 
vucd@ey on his lips. (Lucian, Pre lapsu, 
§ 3.) (See the note 284 on i. 82.) And 
in some accounts the adventitious part of 
the narrative even extruded the historical 
foundation. Phidippides’s death was re- 
lated to have taken place in an attempt, 
in obedience to an oracle, to bring the 
sacred fire from Delphi to Athens in a 
single day. (Schol. inedit. ad Aristidem, 
quoted by Valcknser.) Pausanras, where 
he gives an account of the fane (i 28. 4), 
calls the courier Philippides,—which is 
also the reading of the manuscripts 8 and 
V. I should be inclined to think it the 
genuine one; for the name Phidippides 
is put by AnmsropHaNnes (Nd. 67) an if 
invented by the homely Strepsiades and 
his fashionable wife by way of compro- 
mise between their ive crotchets. 
The point of the jest would be a good dea] 
dulled if the name had been one of any 
celebrity at the time the Clouds were 


240 xaraordvroy ope: eb 48n Tay xpn- 
yudrov, “when their affairs were at last 
on a firm footing.’?” Tho establishment 
of the ritual was apparently coincident 
with the settlement of the new constita- 
tion on a firm basis,—e result to which it 
cannot be doubted the great national 
effort in repelling the foreigners contri- 
buted a most important part. See the 


way in which the Athenian is made by 
PLaATo to put the matter: juiv yap nar’ 
éxeivow Tay xpévor Bre 4 Mepody éxlBects 
Tois “EAAnow, tows 5¢ oxeddy Awact Tois 
thy Elipdrny olxotaw, eyl-yvero, wodirela 
te hw warad wal ex riynydror dpxal 
viwes Tetrdpwy, nal Seowdris évijy tis 
alBas, 3° hy SovAcdoyres Tots TérTe vdpuots 
Civ nOéAoper” nal apbds robras Td péye- 
Gos rot ordéaov xard re yi Kara 
OdAatray .yervdpevov, péBov txopoy éuBa- 
Ady, Sovdclay Eri pelCova erolnoery juas 
Tois Te &pxover wal trois yduots SovAcdoas 
wal 5:4 ravra xdyd’ juiv tuvéwece rpds 
huas adtovs cpddpa pirAla. (Legg. 
iii. § 15.) ‘Fhe statesmen of the time 
took advantage of that feeling of union 
which the external pressure had generated 
to conciliate that part of the population 
which was descended from the rustic 
aborigines, identical in blood and religious 
associations with the Arcadian moun- 
taineers. Thia was effected by making 
Pan (deus Arcadia) one of the state 
deities, and dedicating to him a fane in 
the acropolis, which obtained national 
reverence the more easily from the occa- 
sion which gave rise to its consecration. 
(See note 176 on v. 68.) 

41 Tlavds Ipdy. It is very doubtful 
whether what was done was more than 
the revival with new (and probably in- 
creased) solemnities of an-old and poasibly 
neglected ritual. For the shrine of Pan 
was in a cave immediately below the Pro- 
pylza, by the side of a well of water. 
(Pavusanias, i. 28. 4.) He was associated 
with Apollo here, the cave being the re- 

scene of the union of that deity 
with Creusa, the daughter of Erectheus 
and mother of Ion. (Pausanras, L c.) 
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Oualyot érerelnos wat Naprdds* iAdoxovta Tore &e mendes 106 
ind Téw otparinyav 6 Pedirwldys otros, bre mép of Eby wad roy The Spar- 
Tava haviwvat, Sevrepatos éx tot 'AOnvaiwy doreos hy év Sadprn’ Ron ae 7 
arrixopevos Se eri tos dpyovras édeye “a Aaxedaipdriot, ’AOn- ing gee 
vaio tyéwv Séovrai agics BonOijca: nal pr wepiidely wodw tel ; 
apyasorarny év toias “EddAnat Sovdoctvy mepurecoicay mpos po : 
avopay BapBépav Kal yap viv ’Epérpid re qvdpamddiorat, Kat 

ons Noylen % ‘EddAs yeyove aoGeveotépn.” 6 nev 5y ode Ta 
évreradpéva amnyyedre Totot S¢ gade pew Sonbécw ’APnvalaci, 
aduvatra Sé ode Hv 16 twapavrlxa Troséew Tatra ov Bovdopévorcs 

Avew Tov voor tw yap totapévov Tod pos eivarn’ eivary 8e 

oux é£erevcecOas epacay, jus) OU WANpEoS eovros Tod KUKOV. 

Otros p&y vuv ri travabdnvov Emevor toics 5¢ BapBapous xnat- 107 
myéero. ‘Inrmins 6 Tletotparou és tov Mapabéwa, ris wapovyo- Hippies 
pévys vuxtos Op dav ev te brvm tonvde éddxee 6 “Iarmins TH 

pytpt Th éwvtod cuveuvnbijvar cuveBddreTo ay éx Tod dvelpov, 
careOav és tas ’AOnvas xal avacwodpevos THY apyiy, TéeMeVTH- 

cep ey TH éwuTod ynpais***. de pev St) TIS Chyvos cuveBdreTo ™ 


This site is confirmed. by Evnriripszs. 
It is: 
tv0a poo Béppous awérpas 
TaradBos bx’ Sx Op ris ‘Adyvaley x9ovds 
Maxpas xadovo yijs twaxres "ATO{80s. 
(Ton, 11.) 


and on a8 coin figured by Laake from the 
original in the British Museum, the fane 
appears as a grotto in the rock of the 
acropolis, on the north side of the descent 
from the Propylesa. There is a descent 
to it from the platform of the acropolis by 
forty-seven steps cut in the rock. (Worps- 
WORTH, Athens and Aitica, p. 82.) Such: 
a site as this indicates (on the principle 
lsid down by TuHucypipes, ii. 15) a 
ritual of the very earliest times ; sid pee 
bably the Apollo who forced Creusa was 
originally a Pan, who in later times under 
Dorian influence gave place to the other 
deity, and now again was admitted to a 
share of his old quarters. 

42 raurdd:. For the nature of the 
torch-race, see the Dictionary of Greek 
and Latin Antiquities, v. A\auxadngopla. 
It is however an assumption to suppose 
that the word Aayzwas always implies a 
race. It is not likely that it does so here; 
for it would have been quite impossible to 


ren toa fane so situated as that of Pan 
was. (See the last note.) Neither could 
there have been any race in that portion 
of the solemnity in honour of Hephestus, 
at the time of the Apaturia, when ’AG@y- 
valoy of xadAloras orodrds eviedv- 
xérTes, AaBdrres hustvas Aauwddas awd 
ris éorias, bpvotas roy “Hoaortor Obov- 
res, tréuyna Tov Karavohcearta thy 
xpelay rot wupds B:8dia: robs BAdous. 
(Isten, ap. Harpocration, v. Aaunds. 
So too the solemn procession with whi 
the Orestean trilogy of Aiscny us termi- 
nated had torches, but nothing like a race. 
In the case in the text it seems as likely 
that an illumination of the cave with torches 
was the ceremony introduced. At Acace- 
sium in Arcadia fire was kept continually 
burning before the image of Pan, who, as at 
Athens, was there associated with Apollo. 
(PAUsANTAS, viii. 36. 8.) See also the 
quoted in the note 109 on i. 32. 

213 ynpaids. For his age at this time 
see notes 203 on i. 61, and 165 on v. 66, 
from which it will appear probable that 
he had been a young man grown up sixty 
years before, and therefore could not be 
legs than seventy-six or seventy-seven. 

244 gyyeBdAero. See note 322 on i. 91. 
The interpretation which he put upon his 
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tavta: tote 88 KaTryedpuevos, TobTo ey Ta avdpdwoda ta éF 
"Eperpins aréBnoe és riv vijcov tiv Yrupéwv, xadeopévyv Se 
Aiyinevay**s rotro 5¢ xarayopévas és tov Mapabava tds véas 
apple otras’, éxBdvras te és yy tovs BapBdpous Siéracce nal 
ot tatvra dvérovre ere mrapeiy te wal Bikar pelovas 4} as 
éwbee ola 5é of wrpeaBurépm déyts tay dddvTar oi TrEdvEs écelorto" 
rovtoy ov va Trav oddytwy éxBdrAXe tira Bins Bykas éxrrecovtros 
de és tiv ydppov avrod, érotéeto todd orovdiy Fevpely as 
dé ob épalverd ot 6 ddav, avaorevdtas ele mpds Tois tapa- 
ordtas: “7 yf de ovn syetéon earl, ovdé pv Suvnoducba wro- 
xeipin TromjcacBas oxocov Sé rs wot pépos peri 6 dday peTéyer.” 


108 ‘Imains pev 8) tavbry rhv Ayw cvveBddero éFernrvOévar ’AOn- 


vaiowst Sé reraypévorcs ev trepévet ‘Hpaxdéos, érijOov BonPéovres 
TIhataskées travénpel. nat yap Kai edadxeady seas avrovs Toict 
"AOnvaiowwss ot TIXatackes, eal rrovovs treo avrav oi "A@nvato 
cuyvovs 5n avaiptaro édocay Sé dde wielevpevos tro OnBaiwv 
ot IInatakes ebiocay mpita mapatrvyovo: Kneopévet te 7 
"Avataviplbew* nat Aaxedaipoviovss odéas airrots: of 58 ov 
Sexdpevos Edeyov ode rade “ tyyeis ev éxacrépw re oixéowev Kat 
dream was the same which Julius Ceesar’s 
advisers gave him under similar circum- 
stances: ‘‘Confasum eum somnio prox- 


ime noctis (nam visus erat per quietem 
matri stuprum intulisse) conjectores ad 


place seems the same as that spoken of 
above (§ 101) under the name of AlyiAca 


i 
or Alyiveas. 

246 ofrws. This is the reading of one 
MS only (5). Gaisford with the majority 


reads obros. But ofrws is very significant 


amplissimam spem incitaverunt, arbitrium 
orbis terrarum portendi interpretantes ; 
quando mater quam subjectam sibi vidis- 
set, non alia esset quam terra que omnium 
parens haberetur.”” (SuEztonius, Julius 
Cesar, § 8) Compare also PAUSANIAS, 
iv. 26.3. In the time of ARTEMIDORUS 
such a vision was recognized as a particu- 
larly lucky one for a statesman, on the 

inciple above mentioned. (Onetrocrit. 
. 82.) And it seems not impossible that 
a strange notice respecting Cyrus the 
Great in Cres1as (see note 441 on i. 130) 
is to be explained from the existence of 
some piece of mystical symbolism in the 
Magian religion, by which the absolute 
sovereignty over the earth was formally 
conveyed to the monarch at his corona- 
tion. 

345 xareonévny 3% Alylrcay. This 
clause appears to me an in lated note. 
Some of the MSS have AlyAclny, and 
Stephanus Byzantinus AlydAca. The 


(see note 238, above), and ofros would 
be superfluous. Hippias, accustomed to 
operations on the Greek coasts, first ran 
his ships aground and debarked the troops, 
and therexpon, as on being lightened 
the ships again floated, he moored them 
with an anchor out to sea, just off the 
shore, 80 as to be ready to receive the 
land forces again on an emergency. After 
doing this he proceeded to form the bar- 
barians who had landed. The manceuvre, 
as far as the ships are concerned, is pre- 
ead the same as that mentioned in vii. 

47 Kreoudvet re re Avatavdpldew. 

his occasion will probably have been 
when the Pisistratids were expelled (v. 
64, 65), and while Cleomenes expected 
that the principal influence in Athens 
would be retained by the party to which 
he was favourable, viz. that represented 


by Isagoras. 
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bpty rode tus yévosr’ Av émixovpin uypy POainre yap av srond- 
rNdxs eEavdparrodicOyres 4 twa mvbécOar peor cupPovrg«v~ 
ope Se ipiy Sodvar ipéas advrovs "APnvalows, mrnowyeopoal te 
avdpdot Kai Tywpéety dovos ov Kaxoict*.” rTadra cuveBovdevov 
of Aaxedasmovior, ov Kata evvolnv obrw tév ITNatatéwr, ws Bov- 
Aopevos Tos “Abynvalous eyes trovous cuverreatas Bowrotor** 
Aaxedaspove pév vey ITNatasedot ratra ovveBovrevor’ ot 52 ovK 
sirlaornoav, GAN *"A@nvalwy ipa rrovevvray toiat Saddexa Oeoio.*”, 
ixéras iopevor emt tov Bopov eiBocav odéas avtovss OnBator 
Sé arvOopevos radta éorparevoyro émi tovs TTnraratéas, ’A@nvatos 
Sé ode eBonPeor pedrovrov Se cuvdrrew pdyny, KoplvOo ov 
mepiiboy tmaparuvyovtes Sé xal xatadrddfavres éritpepdvrov 
ayudorépwy, oipicav Tiv xwpny éri roicde dav OnBaiovs Bowrav 
sous pi) BovNopévous és Bowsrods terdécww*. KopivOvor pev 5) 
TavTa yvovres Gtradddocovro *APnvaiows 8 drwiar éreOyxavro 
Bowwroi, éribéuevar 5¢ écowbncay rh pdyyn iwrepBdvres Se oi 
”" A@nvaios rovs of KoplvOvar @0nxav Tndaracedor elvat obpovs, rov- 
sous trepBavres Tov ’Acarroy avrov éroiujcavro otpoy OnBatotos 


apos IThatatéas elvas cal ‘Tords™. Socay pev 8) of [Trarackes 


® cupPovrAcbomer 8t byty, x.7r.A. This 
is the same view of the matter as that 
offered by the Platseans when tried for 
their lives by the Thebans and Lacede- 
monians about sixty years afterwards: 
Scopdvesr yap tuupaxlas Bre OnBaior jas 
€Bidoayro, bpeis dwedoar0e xa) xpds ’AGn- 
valous éxeActere tpawlaba: ds éyyds Syras, 
byiy 5¢ paxpdy dwoixotyrey. (THucYDI- 
DEs, iii. 65.) But in Thucydides the Pla- 
trans make this abandonment of them- 
selves by the Lacedeemonians take place 
after the year of the earthquake and the 
occupation of Ithome by the Helots. 
Their argument required this; but it is 
striking that such an anachronism should 
be confidently ventured so soon after the 
events themselves. See notes 213 on i. 
63; 138 on iii. 47; and 279 on v. 96. 

368 guyeore@tras Botwroi:, “ha 
come to direct issue with Boeotians.” 
See note on vii. 142. 

249 soi: Bé8exa Geoicr. If the object 
of the Plateans was to establish a 
league between themselves and Athens, 
the time of a sacrifice to “the twelve 
gods’ would be an especially appropriate 


occasion; for they were probably eo} 
oupBéAao. See note 16 on ii. 4. 

250 gay @nBalovs Botwr&y rods pp} Bov- 
Aopévous és Bowwrovs reddy, “ that the 
Thebans should not meddle with those of 
the Boeotians who chose not to be merged 
in the Boeotian league.’ See for an ex- 
planation of the phrase the note 96 on iii. 
34 


351 wpds MAaradas elvya: xa) “Yoids. 
Probably it was to recover the territory 
thus lost that the Thebans took advantage 
of the Lacedemonian occupation of Eleu- 
sis (described v. 74) to seize Hysize. The 
Platean orator in THucypipes (ii. 71) 
asserts that the independence of Plateea 
was solemnly guaranteed by Pausanias 
and the Lacedemonians in the presence 
of all the allied army immediately after 
the victory over Mardonius. At that time 
the Thebans would be in extremely bad 
odour from the connexion of the party in 
power with the Persian invaders; and 
perhaps this circumstance was taken ad- 
vantage of to procure a declaration which 
at any other time could scarcely have 
been hoped for. 


109 


Dissensions 
among the 
Athenian 
generals, 


The con- 
duct of 
Miltiades 
and the 
polemarch 
Cullima- 
chus 


110 


is the cause 
of an imme- 
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aodéas avtods "AOnvalorot tporry Te cipnuever Heov Sé rote és 
Mapalava Sonbéovres. 

Totes Se’ AOnvaloy orparnyoiot éyivoyvro Siya ai ywapas, Tdv 
pév ob ewvrav cupSddrEw odbyous yap elvat otpatin TH Mndov 
oupBaréey tov Se nal Mirriddew xedevovtray as dé diya re 
éyivovro xat évixa 7 yelpwy THY yuoptor, évOatra, hy yap évdéxa- 
Tos Wngidopdpos 6 TH vam Aayav "APnvaiwv trodkepapyte Td 
manraiv yap ’A@nvaio: spopnpoy tov Todképapyov érrovedvro Toics 
otparmyoict, Fw 8&8 réte rodéuapyos Kadnipayos ’Adidvaios 
mpos TouToy é\Gav Mirridéns greye rade “ ev col viv, Kadvrl- 
paye, éore*” 4 xatrabovdaoas ‘“AOnvas, 4} édevbepas troujcavta 
peunuoovva AuTrécOas és Tov Aravra avOpwreav Blov, ola ovdé 
“Appodis te nal’ Apioroyelrov deitrovet: viv yap 5), €E ob éeyé- 
vovto A@nvaios és xivdvvov Fxovet péyvoror Kal fv pév ye tro- 
Kinpwot roiow Mrdour, SéSoxrar ra teicovra: tapadedopévor 
‘Iain tw Sé repvyévyrat abrn 9 rrédas, oly ré éore mparrn Tov 
‘EdAAnvibov roMev yevécba. xaos dv 5) tTadra old ré dote 
yevérOat, kat Kas és ob Tt TOUTMY avyKe TOV TENYpLaTwY TO KUPOS 
éxyew, viv Epyoua dodcwr huéov Tav otparnyav éovrwv Séxa 
Siya yivovrat ai -opar tov pev Kedevovrov cupBaréey, TOV Se 
ov [cupBarésey*”]* Fv pév vuv pr) cupSdrwper, EXtropal Twa 
oTdow peydrnv** éurecotoay Siaccicew ta “AOnvaiwv ppovn- 
para, adore pndloa fv 8 cupBddrd\gwpe mpiv te Kal cabpov 
"A@nvaiwy pereFetépoiot éyyevécOas, Ocav ta loa vepovrov, olot 
Te elev trepyyevécOar TH cupPBorj. 
telvet, Kal éx oéo dptntay hy yap od yvopy TH eh wpocdy, gore 
rot twatpls Te edevépn rat wrédus mrparn tov ev 7H SEAAAOU Hy Se 
THY TOV aTrooTevdoYTMY THY auuPornY ery, trdpEe: Tor TAY éyw 
xatéreEa ayabav ra éevavtia™.” Taira Neyov 6 Midrridins 
mpooxrara Tov Kaddlpayov' mpooyevopévns Sé Tod Trodenapyou 


n be f fe 
TauTa @y TavTa és oe voy 


353 éy gol viv...tort. See note 23) 254 faroual rwa ordow peydAny. This 


is perhaps an allusion to the Alemeonids. 


on iii. 85. 

353 [cunBadrdew]. The MSS vary be- 
tween cupBardéey, cunBddrAdgay, and fup- 
AdAAew, which induces the suspicion that 
the word has crept in from the margin. 
It ia not necessary ; and in fact the real 
ye is not of cupBdrAAew, but of xeAev- 

VTOY. 


See note 263 on § 115, below. 

353 réy eye xaréActa dyabay Ta dvay- 
tla. By this circuitous expression the 
speaker avoids the use of words of ill 
omen, which in such a moment would be 
considered fatal. 
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THS yvopns, exexvpwro cupBddr(xCWw pera Se, of orparnyol TeV % diate en- 
yvoun epepe cupPadreEw, ws Exdotouv avTay éyivero mpvraynty eee 
TiS huépns, Mirruidsy rapedidocay 6 5é Sexdpevos ote xo cup- 

Bovny érrocéero, mrply ye 59 avrod mpvravntn éyévero. 

‘Ds 88 és exeivoy repre, evOaira 51) érdecovro Hde "APnvaios 111 
ws oupparsorres tod pey Sefwot xépeos ipyero 6 qo op 
KadAipayos’ 6 yap vopos rote elye oft Toict APnvalowi, tov 

Todepapxor Eye xépas To SeEv ™* sryeopévou Se tovrou é£edé- 

KovTo wy apsOpéovro*” ai puna, éydpevas addy déow Tedevraios 

de érdocorto, exovres Td evovujov Képas, TIharasées. ard ravrns 

yap ode rhs payns, Guclas ’AOnvaloy dvayovror cai mravryipias 

Tas €y Thot Twevrernpio. ywopévas, KaTevyerat Oo xnpvE 6 ’AGr- 

patos aya te A@nvalow: (Aéyor) ylvecOas ta ayaba wai ITda- 
Tasvot. Tore 5¢ taccopévay Tav ‘APnvalay dv ro Mapabon, 

éyivero rovde Te’ TO oTpaTorredoy éEwovpevoy ro Mudie otpa- 
roméde, TO ey avTod pécov éyiveto ert Takias GAXLyas, Kal TavTy 

qv avdevéctatroy Td otpatomedoy To 5é Képas éxdtepoy eppwro 
aryOei. ‘Ns SE ode Sterétraxto nal ta oddyia éyivero nada, 112 
évOatra os amelOnoay oi *A@nvaior, Spbup levro é tovs Bap- es 
Bapous: tear 82 arddis ove eddocoves 7d peralypwov abradv 4 the aol? 
oxre’ ot Se Ile éprat opéwyres Spoum érriovras wapeowevatovro 

as SeFopevor’ pavinv te toiot "A@nvalowe éréhepoyv nab mayyu 
oreOpiny, spéwvres atrrovs odbyous, Kal TovTous Spo érrevyopévous, 

ovre frrrov trrapyotons ods ore Trokevpatrov™*. tabdta péy voy 

oi BdapBapo: xareixator *A@nvaior Se érel re abpoot mpocéustay 

totor BapBdpowss, éudyovro afles Noyou wpa&rou wey yap ‘ED- 

yvor wavtev, Tov nels per, Spoum és rodenlous eypyicavro, 


336 by wodduapxoy tow adpas ro Hantis. 
Setidy. In accordance with this custom 357 bs dpelpdovro, ‘according as they 
Evuarripes (Suppl. 656) makes Theseus, were numbered,” that is, with reference 
the commander of the Athenian army in to the turn of their prytanes to preside in 
the battle against the Thebans, occupy the assembly. 
the same post: 258 obre ‘Gas dwapxotons oi obre 
toteusdtey. The Persians conceived that 
it would be impossible for them to keep 
order in the onset under such circum- 
nd pees wales Kexportas olxfyropas. a A ecaeeticag ara ite poaatl 
The tribe which occupied the right ex- they must infallibly be destroyed. 
tremity in the battle of Marathon was the 
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avréy 7’ Bvaxra, waida xrewdy Alyéos, 
xa) de tdby alrg Setidy reraypé- 


113 


and after an 

obstinate 

combet con- 

quer and 
ursue the 
ersians 

to their 

ships, 


114 
Distin- 
guished 
conduct of 


Callimachus 
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aparot Se avéoyovto éobArd te Mndixv opéwvres Kal Tovs avdpas 
rauTny écOnpévous ™* réas Sé Fv rotot “EXAnos xal To obvopa TO 
Mrdav poBos axotca**. Mayopévon Sé dv T@ Mapabarvr ypévos 
éyiveto TroANOs" Kal TO ev pécov Tod aoTparoTrédou évlxwy oi Bdp- 
Bapot, ty Tlépoat te abot nal Sdxav™' érerdyato: xata Tovro 
pv 81) évicwy of BdpBapor, cal pnEavres eSloxoy és Thy peooyasay’ 
To 5e xépas éExdrepov évicwv “AOnvaiol re xal Thatatkes, vuxdvres 
dé, To pe Terpappévoy trav BapBdpav devyev Ewv, totor dé TO 
péooyv pi~act avtay ovvayayovres Ta Képea auporepa éuayovro: 
war évixov AOnvaior hevryouor 5é rotor Iléponot etzrovto xotrrov- 
tes, és 8 dri ri Oddaccay arixopevot trip te altreov Kal éTedap- 


Bavovro Tay veov. 


Kai rotro pev ev rovrm Te Tove 6 Trodeuapyos KadrXipayos 
StapGeiperat, avnp yevopevos ayabos, amo S Eave ray otparyyav 
Yryncirewas 6 Opacvrew tTovro Sé Kuvaiyerpos** 6 Evdopiwvos 


259 ggOnudvous. This word, which is of 
the form of a perfect participle, as from a 
present tense éc@éev, is used in one other 
passage (iii. 129). It is peculiar to He- 
rodotus, and no other tense is any where 
used by him. 

360 +d oSvoua To MfSar pdBos dxodca. 
It seems likely that at the time of Datis’s 
expedition the distinction between the 
Medes and Persians was little known in 
Euro Greece, even if it was in Asiatic. 
Accordingly 5 M7Sos was the general name 
by which the enemy was designated. The 
Medians were, it can hardly be doubted, 
the more civilized part of Darius’s sub- 
jects, and from them the Persians must 
have learnt their scientific strategics. See 
the notes 535 on i. 162, and 5)2 on iv. 
200. The statement in the text has been 
by some considered as contradictory to i. 
165 and v. 120 (in which passages Asiatic 
Hellenes are represented as engaging with 
Persians), and to i. 169, where their re- 
sistance to these is spoken of as creditable 
to them. But this seems pressing the 
author too closely. It is very far from 
certain that the conquest even of Ionia 
was effected by Median troops; and cer- 
tainly they would hardly be expected to 
do garrison duty. They may rather be 
regarded in the same light as the European 
regiments in the Anglo-Indian army. And 
all that Herodotus means to say in the 
text is that the Athenians at Marathon 


were the first Hellenes with whom the 
préstige of the Median soldiers went for 
nothing. This was only natural, as they 
had no experience of them like the Asia- 
tics. But still their prowess made the term 
kySpes Mapabavoudya: proverbial. (AnRr- 
STOPHANES, Nud. 986. 

261 «al Ldea:. These were probably 
the marines of the fleet landed upon the 
occasion. In the great expedition of Xer- 
xes we find this service performed by 
Sacans (vii. 96), the name by which the 
Persians designated all Scythians (as He- 
rodotus says)—that is, perhaps, all troops 
whose armament was similar to the Scy- 
thian, in which the bow was the principal 
weapon. This would be by far the most 
efficient engine for such a service as that 
of marines. The English bow-men per- 
formed the same duty in the infancy of 
English naval warfare. See the important 
part played by Locksley in the old ballad 
of Sir Andrew Barton. 

362 Kuyalye:pos. This is the brother of 
F&schylus the tragic poet. The etory of 
his gallantry was improved upon in later 
times. JusTIN (ii. 9) makes him, on 
losing his right hand, seize hold with his 
left ; and upon this being likewise hewn 
off, take hold with his teeth (‘ad postre- 
mum morsu navem detinuit’’). A similar 
caricature is observable in the more mo- 
dern ballad of Chevy Chase (of about the 
time of James I.) as compared with the 
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évOadra, érihaBopevos THY aprdoTav nos, THY Yelpa aTroKoTrels and Cyna- 
qenréxei Trimre’ ToUTO S¢ GdXNot’ A@nvalov trodXol te Kad ovopacrol. ia 
‘Ena pev &) trav vedv erexpatncay tpor@ rovovte AOnvaior 115 
Tot Se NorTrHot of BapBapor éEavaxpovadpevor, xal dvadaBovtes plebaeas 
éx THS VNcou év TH Edutrov Ta €E "Eperpins avéparroda, TrepiétrAwov are 
Yovwov Bovrspevor Pbivar rods "AOnvalovs amixopevar és ro Phorum, 
dotu’ aitin Se rye ev 'AOnvaior é& ’Adxparovdéov™” pnyavis 

aurovs Tava émriwvonOjvas TovTOUS yap cuvOepévous Totes Tléponos 
avadékas domida, éotor Sn ev THat vnvot. Odrou pey 5) wept 116 
émrwov*™™ SYovvor "AOnvaior 88 ws rodav elyov tdyvara éBo7Oeov bt re — 
és To daotu Kal épOnody re amrixduevor Trpiv 4} Tods BapBdpoug Tetrosrade 
Axew, nal éotpatormedevcavro amvypévar é& “Hpaxdylov tov év cae rag 
Mapabau év addy ‘Hpaxdntp r@ év Kuvocdpyei™. of 6& Bdp- totum to 
Bapo. That vnved trrepawmpnPévres Padnpou, (robo yap hv érlvecoy 

Tore tav A@nvalwy,) inrép rovrov avaxwyetoavtes TAS Vas aTr- 


émdwov omrlaw és thy ’Aalny*®, 


original of nearly two hundred years 
earlier. The latter says: 


‘‘ For Wetharryngton my harte was wo 
That ever he slayne sholde be; 

For when both his leggis wer hewyn ixfo, 
Yet he knyled and fought on Ais knee.” 

The two last lines became in the new ver- 

sion : 

‘¢ For when his leggs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumpes.”’ 


For the description of the &dpAacra, of 
which Cynegirus is represented as taking 
hold, see the article Apiustre in the Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Latin Antiquities. 
It ia not necessary however to infer, with 
the writer of the article, from this passage, 
that an unusual direction was given to the 
extremity of the woodwork, denoted by 
the word &dAacra. Herodotus seems to 
include in the term the whole of the after 
part of the upper works ; and Cynegirus, 
in his account, appears to have been 
climbing up into the vessel by the stern, 
which, supposing her riding on a hawse 
carried out from the bow, would be de- 
pressed for the moment that the latter 
rose with a swell. Justin’s notion rests 
upon the Homeric standard of men’s 
strength and ships’ size. An Athenian in 
490 s.c. had too much experience of the 
sea to attempt to Aold a vessel of probably 
at least eighty tons burthen by seizing it 


with his hand. 

263 dF "AAKuaworddwy. To this evil re- 

Prnpar seems to allude in an Ode 

(Pyth. vii.) composed in honour of a Me- 
gacles, probably the son of Hippocrates, 
and brother of Agariste (mentioned by 
Herodotus vi. 131). Béockh considers that 
the Pythian victory commemorated was in 
the same year with the battle of Marathon. 
The poet, felicitating Megacles on his suc- 
cess,—-which was by no means the first of 
the kind,—says, vég 8’ evxpayig xalpw ri 
7d 8’ Eyvupa Sbdvoy dpeiBspevoy rd Kara 
¥pya. Heyne however places the victory 
in the year 474 B.c. If the attack upon 
Miltiades mentioned above, § 164, pro- 
ceeded from the party of Clisthenes, no 
doubt the faction of Miltiades would take 
advantage of the popularity just acquired 
by their own leader (below, § 132) to 
damage the influence of the Alcmeonids 
if a favourable occasion offered. It can 
hardly have been any but that party whom 
Miltiades had in his eye in his speech to 
the polemarch (§ 109). They seized the 
first opportunity to return the blow (§ 136). 

264 wepiéxAwoy. This is the reading of 
all the MSS except one (F), which last in 
iv. 156, has dwéwAcov. See the note 409 
on that passage. 

365 dy bAA@ ‘Hpaxdnty rg ev Kuvocdp- 
yei. See note 160, a, on v. 63. 

366 of 82 BdpBapa.... és Thy *Acinx, 


x 2 


154 HERODOTUS 


aparot Se avéoyovro éobard te Mndixry opéwvres nat rods avdpas 

tavTny éoOnpévous > réws 5é Fw rotot “EdAnct nal Td ovvoua TO 

113 Mrydav poBos dxodoa*”. Mayopevo 5é &v ro Mapabavi ypovos 
and after an eyiyero mroANOs' Kal To pev péoov Tob oTpaTorrédou evixav of Bdp- 


obstinate 
961 2 


combat con- a ’ , ; : a 
querand Paper, TH Ilépoat re avrol nal Rdnas™' érerdyato xatd tobro 


ureue the way 5%) évicwy of BdpBapot, cal pyEavres eSloxov és Ti wecoyasay 
tool 70 5é xépas éxatepov evicwv AOnvaiol re nai ITNarasées, vixavrtes 
dé, TO pty Terpaypévoy tav BapBdpav devyew Ewv, Totcr Se Td 
pécoy pitact ai’ray cuvayayovres Ta Képea auorepa éuayovro' 
kar évixwv A@nvaior devryouot 5é roto Tlépoyot etrrovto xomrov- 
res, és 8 emt riy Odraccay arrixopevot Trip te alteoy Kal érredap- 

Bavovto Tav vedv. 
114 Kai tovro py & rovrp Te Tovp 6 Todépapyos Kadrdipayos 
Pied SiafGeiperas, avhp yevopevos ayabos, aro § ave trav otparyyav 
sodas UTNTIACWS G Opacvrsw Toro 5& Kuvatyerpos™ 6 Evdopiwvos 


359 ég@ypudvous. This word, which is of 
the form of a perfect participle, as from a 
present tense éo@éery, is used in one other 
passage (iii. 129). It is peculiar to He- 
rodotus, and no other tense is any where 
used by him. 

260 +d oSvoua To Mhdww pdBos dxovcai. 
It seems likely that at the time of Datis’s 
expedition the distinction between the 
Medes and Persiane was little known in 
Euro Greece, even if it was in Asiatic. 
Accordingly 5 M73os was the general name 
by which the enemy was designated. The 
Medians were, it can hardly be doubted, 
the more civilized part of Darius’s sub- 
jects, and from them the Persians must 
have learnt their scientific strategics. See 
the notes 535 on i. 162, and 512 on iv. 
200. The statement in the text has been 
by some considered as contradictory to i. 
165 and v. 120 (in which passages Asiatic 
Hellenes are represented as engaging with 
Persians), and to i. 169, where their re- 
sistance to these is spoken of as creditable 
to them. But this seems pressing the 
author too closely. It is very far from 
certain that the conquest even of Ionia 
was effected by Median troops; and cer- 
tainly they would hardly be expected to 
do garrison duty. They may rather be 
regarded in the same light as the European 
regiments in the Anglo-Indian army. And 
all that Herodotus means to say in the 
text is that the Athenians at Marathon 


were the first Hellenes with whom the 
préstige of the Median soldiers went for 
nothing. This was only natural, as they 
had no experience of them like the Asia- 
tics. But still their prowess made the term 
ky8pes Mapadevoundyxa: proverbial. (Ani- 
STOPHANES, Nud. 986. 

361 al dear. These were probably 
the marines of the fleet landed upon the 
occasion. In the great expedition of Xer- 
xes we find this service performed by 
Sacans (vii. 96), the name by which the 
Persians designated all Scythians (as He- 
rodotus says)—that is, perhaps, all troops 
whose armament was similar to the Scy- 
thian, in which the bow was the principal 
weapon. This would be by far the most 
efficient engine for such a service as that 
of marines. The English bow-men per- 
formed the same duty in the infancy of 
English naval warfare. See the important 
part played by Locksley in the old ballad 
of Sir Andrew Barton. 

203 Kuvalyeipos. This is the brother of 
Eschylus the tragic poet. The story of 
his gallantry was improved upon in later 
times. Justin (ii. 9) makes him, on 
losing his right hand, seize hold with his 
left; and upon this being likewise hewn 
off, take hold sith his teeth (‘‘ ad postre- 
mum morsu navem detinuit’’). A similar 
caricature is observable in the more mo- 
dern ballad of Chevy Chase (of about the 
time of James I.) as compared with the 
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évOatra, érthaBopevos Thy apddoTtawy vnos, THY YElpa atroKoTrels and Cyna- 
medéxei Trimres’ TovTO 5é dAdo AOnvatov modXol tre Kad ovopacrol. ee 
‘Enra pev 8) Tav veo érexpatncay tpor@ TowiTe "AOnvaior 115 
tpot Sé Novo of BapBapoe éEavaxpovadpevot, nal avadaBdvres oo 


x THS vijoou év ™!) éXurrov Ta éf ’Eperplns 2S dirrod a, Te pie wor embarking 


menace 


Yovvioyv Bovrspevoe POivae tors "AOnvalovs arrucdpevoe és To PAalerum, 
doru’ airin 6é Eoye ev 'AOnvaiois é& "Adxparovdéwv™™ pnyavis 


avrovs Tavita érwonOivay Tovrous yap cuvOepévous Toics Iléponat 
avabéfa: aotribda, éotot dn ev That vyvoi. Odror pev 8) wep 116 
érrmov" Sovwov "AOnvaios 58 ds modav elyov réyieta éBo7Geov Pt ay bas 


és To dotu: xal épOnody te arrucdpevoe mrply 4} Tovs BapBdpous Tttosrade 


movement 
few, wat éotpatomedevoavto dmvypévas &€ “Hpaxdnlou tod éy of the Athe- 
? 


Mapadaue év ddrA@ “Hpaxhyiy 7G év Kuvoodpyei™. of 8¢ Bdp- retum to 
Bapot rHat vnval trepampnOévres Parnpov, (TovTo yap Iv érlvevoy 
Tore Tav A@nvalwy,) imép tovrou avaxeyevoayres TAS vias arr- 


érrAwor otriaw és THY ’Aainy *®, 


original of nearly two hundred years 
earlier. The latter says: 


‘‘ For Wetharryngton my harte was wo 
That ever he slayne sholde be; 

For when both his leggis wer hewyn info, 
Yet he knyled and fought on his knee.”’ 

The two last lines became in the new ver- 

sion : 

‘¢ For when his leggs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumpes.”’ 


For the description of the &pAacra, of 
which Cynegirus is represented as taking 
hold, see the article Aplustre in the Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Latin Antiquities. 
It is not necessary however to infer, with 
the writer of the article, from this passage, 
that an unusual direction was given to the 
extremity of the woodwork, denoted by 
the word &pAacra. Herodotus seems to 
include in the term the whole of the after 
part of the upper works ; and Cynegirus, 
in his account, appears to have been 
climbing up into the vessel by the stern, 
which, supposing her riding on a hawse 
carried out from the bow, would be de- 
pressed for the moment that the latter 
rose with a swell. Justin’s notion rests 
upon the Homeric standard of men’s 
strength and ships’ size. An Athenian in 
490 n.c. had too much experience of the 
sea to attempt to Aold a vessel of probably 
at least eighty tons burthen by seizing it 


with his hand. 

263 ef "AAxpaiwyBéwy. To this evil re- 
port Prnpar seems to allude in an Ode 
(Pyth. vii. ra in honour of a Me- 
gacles, probably the son of Hippocrates, 
and brother of Agariste (Guan tioned by 
Herodotus vi. 131). Béckh considers that 
the Pythian victory commemorated was in 
the same year with the battle of Marathon. 
The poet, felicitating Megacles on his suc- 
cess,—which was by no means the first of 
the kind,—says, vég 3’ ebxpayig xalpw ri 
7d 8’ Gxyvupat S0dvov &perBduevoy Ta Kara 
¥pya. Heyne however places the victory 
in the year 474 5.c. If the attack upon 
Miltiades mentioned above, § 164, pro- 
ceeded from the party of Clisthenes, no 
doubt the faction of Miltiades would take 
advantage of the popularity just acquired 
by their own leader (below, § 132) to 
damage the influence of the Alcmeeonids 
if a favourable occasion offered. It can 
hardly have been any but that party whom 
Miltiades had in his eye in his speech to 
the polemarch (§ 109). They seized the 
first opportunity to return the blow (§ 136). 

264 wepiéwAwov. This is the reading of 
all the MSS except one (F), which last in 
iv. 156, has dwéwAeoy. See the note 409 
on that passage. 

265 ay brAw ‘Hpaxanty TE ev Kuvocdp- 

ez. See note 160, a, on v. 63. 
266 of 8 BdpBapa.... és Thy 'Aclns, 
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156 HERODOTUS 
117s ’Epy tatry tH & Mapabiu pdyy arifavoy trav BapBdper 


eae ot cara éfaaioyidlous xa rerpaxocious dvdpas, "A@nvalwy Sé éxatov 

on both awerjicovra Kad Sior Srecov pay auorépwy Tocovron. auvijveice 

which befel 0€ @UTOOL Oadpa yevécOar Tovdvde *AOnvaioy dvipa ’Emlfprov tov 

Hpisise — Kouparyopew dv ri ovotdce: payspevdy te wad dvdpa ysvopevoy 

nian. ayabov Trav éuparoy orepnOjvas, ovre TANYevTA Ovdey TOD TadpaA- 
Tos ovre BrAnOivra> Kat 1d Nowron Tis Cons Searedsew dro tovrou 
Too ypdvoy éovra tudddv. éyew Se avrdy tepl rod wdbeos 
qcovea ToLwvee TiIVa Oyo’ Gvdpa ot Soxéeww Srrdirny avrioTivat 
péeyay Tod TO yévecoy Thy aowiba Tracay cxidlew, To be ddopa 
rovro éwurov pév rapeedOeiv, tov Se éwurod trapactrdtny drro- 
areiva' ravra ev &) “Eml&prov érrvbopmy réyewv. 

118 Aarw 82 rropevopevos*” Gua te orpate és riv "Aolny érel re 
Mtited te éyévero dv Muxdve, elde Oy ev TQ drrvy Kal Fris peev Fw § Ass, 
Datis toan ob Néyerau 6 8e, bs judon tdysota érédaue, Syrnow érovéero 
ar “rom Tav vear eipov dé év Dowlacy vyt ayadpa "Amrodrwvos Keypu- 

capévoy, éruvOavero 6xoGev cervrAnpévov ein; muvOdpuevos Se ef 
ov Hv ipod, érdee TH Ewvtod vyt és Afjrov**, xal amlxato yap 
Tnvikadra ot Ando orlaw & THY vijcov, xatariberal*™™ Te és Td 
ipdy To dyadpa Kal evrédreras roics Andloot amrayayey 6 
Gyarpa és Andsov ro OnBatwy 70 § gots ert Oardoon Xadrxibos 
caravriov. Aaris pev 51 tadra évretAdpevos arrémwnee. Tov Se 
dvpidvra Totroy Andsot ovK amryyayov, GAAG pv bu’ éréwmv elxoos 

119 OnBaios airrot é« Oeorporiov éxopicavro éri Andov. Tors 5é 
Humane sav "Epetpiiwv dvdparrodiopévous Aarls te nal "Aprapépyys as 
of the Ere- arpocéoyor és tHv Acinv rréovtes, avipyayov és Zodca: Bacthevs 


*‘ and the barbarians, when in their course rived from Delos. The aceount of the 
they had come off Phalerum with the fleet well at Ardericca again betrays the {uwo- 
Athenians), brought up of tha pony on pos, familiar with the commodities which 
nians), brought up off this point, and he was accustomed to ship, and giving the 
to Asia.’ For the precise aceount which he had received from the 
Saee ara the word draxwxetew see note exporter of the way in which they were 
on vii. 36. procured. 
%67 AGris 3t ropevduevos. The account 368 Srrce TH éavrou wnt ds AfjAoy. See 
of the proceedings of the expedition on note 219 on § 97, above. 
the Attic shore is exactly of such a kind 269 xararl@era:. The manuscript S 
as one might expect to receive from an _ has, immediately after this word, the two, 
Athenian attached to Miltiades’s party és Afar, omitting those which appear in 
oe ee ee the interval in all the other MSS. See 
The present anecdote is as obviously de-~ note 136 on i. 45. 
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Sé Aapeios, mplv pev aiypadarous yevécbas Tovs ’Eperpséas, eveiyé trian pri- 
ods Sesvov yorXov, ola apEdvrav ddiins mporépwr rev ’Eperpiéwr Darius.” 
émei re Se €ldé oheas arayOivras wap’ éwvriv nal inroyeplous 

éwure@ céytas, éTolnce Kaxdy GAXo ovdéey, GAA ogeas Ths Kucains 

xyeapns xatolace dy crab éwvrod Te obvopd dors Apdépixxa*”, They are 
amo pev Zovawy déxa nal Smxociovs cradlovs ambyorti, Trecce- ee 
pdxovra 5é amd tod dpéaros to mapéyerat tpipaclas idéas nad ec ana 
yap Godadtoy kal Gras cab Edatov apvocovras €£ avtod tpoTre serge tg 
rode ayrdéerat pev enrovnle avi Se yaudou, Hpsov aoxod oi at 
apordéeras trorinpas™” 8¢ rovrp avrdéet wal errecra éeypyéer és shalt. 
deEapeviiy ex Se ravrns és Addo Siayedpevov Tpéreras Tprpaclas 

adovs: xal 4 ev Godadros Kal of Ges wayyvuvras wapavrixa, To Se 

EXasov ovydryoues ev wyyelous, TO of Hépoas xadéoves padivdeny ** 

gore St péray nal odpm wapeyopevoy Bapéay. dvOaira rovs 
"Eperptéas xatoluce Baciders Aapeios of wad péype euéo elyor 

THY yeOpny tavrTny, guddcoorres Tv dpyalyy yaccay*™, +a 


pev 57 wepl 'Eperptéas oye obra. 


370 +g obvoud dori Apdépixxa. Proba- 
bly this name is a significant one, and 
given to several places. The village in the 
text is entirely different from the one men- 
tioned in i. 185. Accordmg to Srraso 
(xvi. c. 1, p. 351) these Eretrians were 
settled among the people “formerly called 
Carduachi, and in his time Gordyei,” i.e. 
Kurds. 

371 . All the MSS and Gais- 
ford have drortyas. But the word dro- 
xOrteo (the reverse of dvaxtrrw) seems 
especially applicable to the action denoted 
here and in ii. 136; iti. 130. The machine 
deacribed in the text is one similar to that 
commonly employed m drawing water in 
Italy and the South of France at this day. 
The pail is attached to a long pole hung 
at the longest arm of a long lever, the 
shost arm of which is so heavily weighted 
with stones, that the empty peil remains 
on a level with the mouth of the well. In 
order that water may be raised, the drawer 
lays hold of the pole, first pulling till the 
lever is horizontal,—which brings the pail 
to about the level of the water in the 
well—and then pushing the pole by stoop- 
ing, he fills it with water. This 
the action is expressed by the word dro- 
xéwrey, and it is obviously exactly the 
same with that of a person sounding 


a pool with a staff (xoyrds), or dipping 
down into a chest of loose coins with 
&@ saucer. 

RAWLINSON (Journal of the Geogr. Soc. 
ix. p. 92) imagines that the spot described 
by Herodotus is Kir Ab (the bitumen 
water) which is about twenty-eight miles 
north of Dizfiéi, a point on ei mili- 
poh road into Media, lat. 32° 10’, Iong. 

30’. He says that the liquid bitamen 
is collected at the present day in the way 
described by Herodotus ;—but ‘‘ the bitu- 
men pits abound ’’ in the locality in ques- 
tion, and the distance is too great for any 
site which can be assigned to Susa to 
allow identification with the ¢péap in the 
text, if the writer be regarded as an eye- 
witness. See note 267, above. 

372 +d 8t EAaiov cuvdyoves ev ayyelois, 
vd of Tlépoas nardoucs padisdeny. Several 
MSS have, instead of this sentence, 7d 32 
Baaioy of Mépoau nadréover trovre padiwd- 
«ny, and two (5, ¢), rd 88 EAaioy of Mépoas 
wadréove padiydicny. 

873 of nal wéxps dudo elxov thy xépny 
Ttatrny, pvAdooorres Thy dpxalny yAao- 
gay. This clause is omitted im one manu- 


of script (F), and it can scarcely be of the 


time of Herodotus. Hardly a generation 
had passed from the time of the engage- 
ment at Marathon to his emigration to 


158 HERODOTUS 
120 Aaxedatpovlwy Sé hrov és tas "AOnvas Suryinios pera rh 
A detach- 


mavaédnvoyv, eyovTes amovbiy Todd} KatadaPeiy obra wate 
Tptraios ex ardaprns éyevoyro ev th Arricy tarepos Se arrixdpevoe 
THS oupPBorjrs, iwelpovro Suas OenoacBar tos Mydous' éXOorres 
5é és Tov Mapabdva eOejcavro’ pera dé, aivéovres "AOnvaious xal 
TO Epyov avTay amradddooorro oricw. 

Oadpua Sé por, wal ovx évdéxopas Tov Noyov, "Arnpatwvidas adv 
cote avadééas Tlépanat éx cuvOypatos aomlba, Bovdopévous td 
BapBdpoci re elvas’ AOnvaious Kat inrd ‘Trrmrin?*+ otrwes padrov, 
h opolws Karvy 1@ Dawirrov, ‘Imzrovixov 6 ratpl, palvovrat 
pucoripavvor dovres. Kanddtns te yap podvos ’A@nvaloy ardvrov 
éroApa, Sxws Ileolotpatos éxrrécot ex rav ’ AOnvéwy, rd ypnpata 
avTov Knpvocopeva wird ToD Snpooloy wvéeoOat, nai Ta dda TA 
&Oiora és abrov mavra éunyavaro. Kaddlew 6é rovrov*"* a£vov 
ToAdayod pynuny orl wavra tivda eye’ TodTO pév yap Ta Tpo- 
Aereypéva, WS avnp axpos éhevOepav THY matplda TovTo 5é Ta év 
"Oduptrly érroince, tram vianoas*"* teOplarmrmw Sé Sevrepos yevo- 
pevos, I1v6ia 5 wporepoy avedopevos, €pavepwOn és Tors" EXAnvas 
wavras peyiornot Sarrdvyct Tobto 8 Kata Tas EwvTod Ouyarépas, 
éovaas tpeis, olos tis avnp eyévero’ érreidn yap éyévovto yapou 
@paiat, edwxé oft Swpeny peyadompereotarny, éxelvyot Te 
éyaplaato: éx yap wdavtwy tev "AOnvalwy tov éxdorn éBédor 
dvipa éwury éxdéEacGa ewe tovrm Te avdpi. Kal ot *Ardx- 
pawvidar dpolws,  ovdey Hocov TovTov, hoay pucorupavvos *" 


ment of 
2000 Spar- 
tans arrive 
too late for 
the battle. 


121 


Credence is 
not to be 
attached to 
the story of 
the Alema- 
onids having 
signaled to 
the enemy. 


122 


123 


Italy, and to notice the fact of a popula- 
tion not having forgotten their language 
in so short an interval would be absurd. 

374 xa) bwd ‘Iexly. Of course if the 
Alcmeeonids contemplated treachery, it 
would not have been under the idea of 
receiving Hippias back again; but to put 
themselves in the position of vassals of the 
Persian court and sovereigns of Athens 
through Persian influence. The writer of 
the paragraph (see note 277, below) quietly 
assumes the very point at issue. 

375 KadAlew 8¢ rotrov, «.7t.A. The 
whole of this section is wanting in the 
manuscripts M, K, P, F, 5. Gaisford in- 
cludes it between brackets. 

376 ferry vixhoas. This was, according 
to the ScHotiasT ON ARISTOPHANES 
(Nud. 284), in the fifty-fourth Olympiad. 


277 Foay picotrtpayvo. This is doubt- 
less the light in which the Alcmzonids 
wished to appear to their countrymen after 
the establishment of the democracy. See 
note 165 on v. 65. But the whole account 
which Herodotus gives of the early part 
of the tyranny of Pisistratus (see espe- 
cially i. 61, 62) is quite at variance with 
this statement. The whole of the discus- 
sion (§§ 121—124) appears to me to pro- 
ceed from a later hand than Herodotus; 
and to be of the nature of a note, drawn 
up by some person well acquainted with 
the family history of the Alcmeonids. 
This may have been afterwards incorpo- 
rated with the text, and perhaps not long 
after the age of Herodotus. But it would 
almost seem that Pausanzas (iii. 4. 6) 
must have used a copy of the work in 
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Oda ov pot, kal ov mpociepas thy SiaBorHy, TovTous ye avadékat 
aonléa olrwes Epevyoy Te Tov wavTa ypovoy Tos Tupdvvous”", éx 
pryavis te Tis tovrwy é£éXerroy ot Tlecrrparibas Thy Tupavviba. 
cal otra Tas "AOjvas obrot hoay ot édevOepmoavres TOAAD pad- 
Dov prep “Appodiws te xal “Apiortoyelrwv, ws eyo xplyw: of pev 
yap éEnypiwcav’” tovs trrodolmous Teotrrparbéwv “ Iarmapyov 
Grroxreivayres, ovde TL paANoV Erravaay Tovs AoLTTovs TUpavYEvoY- 
rasy "Adxpatwvibar Se éudavéws erevOépwaay, ei 8) ovtol ye 
arnéws joav ot tiv IIvOinv avarelcavres tpoonpaive Aaxedat- 
poviowss edevbepoiv tas ‘"AOnvas, @s pot mpotepov SedyjrAwTas *™ 
"AANA yap lows re eripeupopevor  AOnvaiwrv ro Sip mpoedidocav 
tiv twatplda, ov pey av jody odewy arrow Soxtuarepor ey ye 
"AOnvalovcr dvdpes, ovd of paddov éreryséato. obtw ovdé AGyos 
aipées, avabeyOnvar Ex ye dv tovrwy aomlda émi rowovrp Oyo. 
avedéyOn pty yap aomls xal todto ov gort GdAdws eizeiy 
éyévero ydp: ds perros Ry 6 dvadétas ovk éyw tmpoowrélpw eireiy 
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TOUTOD. 

Oi 88 "Arxpawvidar Foav pev wat rd dvéxabev Nawrpol & 125 
THOt ABiug or amd 5é "Adxpalovos, xa abtis Meyaxndéos, éyé F nite ng 
vovTo Kal KdpTa Naptpol. Tovro pev yap ’Adxpalov 6 Meyaxréos Alcme- 
toict éx Zapdiwv Avdoict mapa Kpolcou amixveopévoiot emi rd 
xpnaTnpiov To év Aedpoiat oupmpyctwp Te éyivero Kal cuveddp- 

Bave mpobtpews xal pv Kpoicos rrv@opevos tev Avday trav és ra 
xpnoTnpia porreovroy éwuTo ev Trovéely, peTaTéwTreTaL és Yapois" 


which it did not occur. For the corrup- tupdyvovs. This statement also is quite 


tion of the Pythian priestess by the Alc- 
mzeonids is here assumed as a point be- 
yond dispute (éx pyxavijs ris Tobroy 
eééAcwov of Meotorparida: rhy tupayrida), 
and Pausanias, in reviewing the different 
causes assigned for the mania of Cleo- 
menes, with a distinct reference to this 
book (§§ 75, seqq.) settles upon his tam- 
pering with the Pythian priestess as the 
real one, on the ground that Cleomenes 
was undoubledly the only man who had 
ever ventured to corrupt an oracle. When 
Herodotus speaks of the transaction before, 
it is rather as a scandalous story (v. 63. 
66) than as a likely matter, far less as one 
beyond all question. 

278 Epevydy re Toy wdyta xpdvoy Tobs 


incompatible with the former account, but 
consistent with subsequent professions of 
the Alcmzonids. See note 165 on v. 65. 

279 dtryplwcay. See note 143 on v. 


380 Ss wor wpérepoy Sed3fAwra. The 
reference is to v. 63. But it will be seen 
that shere Herodotus relates the matter 
as the Athenian account (as dy 3h of 
"A@nvaio: A€yover), not as his own positive 
opinion ; whereas the writer of this pas- 
sage treats it as an acknowledged fact, so 
certain as to test other accounts by their 
consistency with it. The sentiment of 
approval too contrasts strongly with that 
Pe amas in the case of Cleomenes (above, 
§ 84). 
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their con- 
nexion with 
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aricopevoy Se Saptetas ypvo@ Tov dy. Suvnras 1G éwvrod copare 
éfevelxacOas éoamag 6 dé "Adxpaloy mpos tiv Swpeiy dodoar 
Tovavrny toudde errirndetcas mpocépepe evdts xidva péyay Kat 
KONTFOY TOMY KaTAaNsTrOKEVOS TOU KOdVOS, KOHOpVOUS TOds eUpLoKeE 
eupuTdtous éovtas vrodnadpevos, Hie és Tov Onoavpov és rév of 
Karyyéovto, éotrecaw Sé és owpdy yiryparos, mpeTa pev trap- 
évage trapa tas xvjpas Tod ypuvcod Scov éywpeoy ot KdGopvor 
peta Se, Tov KOMroy TavTa TWAncdpevos Xpvaod, Kai és TAS Tplyas 
Tis Keparts Ssarrdoas tov yiyparos, cat GAdo AaBov és 7d 
oTopa, e&nie éx tod Onoaupod Erxav pev pdyis tors KoOdpvous, 
mavti 5é rep oixms paidrov f avOperre’ Tod To Te oTdpa EBéEBvaTO 
wal travrTa éEoyxwto. Wovta be tov Kpoicoy yédws éofpihe Kai ot 
wavra te éxeiva doi, Kal mpos, Erepa Swpéeras ovx éddaoow éxel- 
yov. ovTw pev errdournce 1) oinln attrn peyddws Kad 6 "AN«K- 
palov ovros ottw teOpurmotpodyeas, ‘Odvprridda dvaspberas*'. 
Mera 8&2, yeven Seuvréon icrepov, Kreurbaens pv 6 Yucvavos 
Tupavvos éEneipe, Bote ToAA@ ovopacTorépny yevécOas ev roict 
"EdAnoe h wpotepoy Fv. Kvrerobévei yap 7@ ’Aptotavipov™ rob 
Mupavos*™ rod ’Avdpéo ™ ylveras Ovyarnp TH obvopa hp ’ Aya- 


221 "Orvpmidda dyapéera:. The client 
of Isocratss (De Bigis, p. 351), himself 
an Alcmeonid (see note 165 on v. 65), 
says that Alcmseon was the first Athenian 
citizen who obtained a prize at Olympia 
with a pair ((edye:). And that only one 
Alcmeonid had been an Olympian victor 
at the time of the battle of Marathon fol- 
lows from the expression of Pinpar (Pyth. 
vii. 18): pla 8° dxxpewhs Ards OAuprias. 
The word reOpirxorpo¢hoas must there- 
fore be taken in a general sense. See 
note 206 on v. 77. 

288 KAeioOével yap re ’Apiorrevbyou. 
The founder of the dynasty at Sicyon was 
Orthagoras (ARrrsTOTLE, Polit. v. p. 1315; 
see note 169 on v. 67), and Clisthenes was 
one of his descendants ; but it is not easy 
to say in exactly what relation he stood to 
him. If O was the father of 
Andreas, it is strange that Herodotus 
should not have continued the pedigree 
up to him, supposing him to have followed 
the same sccounts with Aristotle. 

383 roy Méperos. From a notice in 
ARISTOTLE (Polit. v. p. 1316): peraBda- 
Ae xal els rupayvlBa rupayuls, (Gowep 


Secvavos ex THs Mépovos els rhy Krew 0d- 
yous,) kal els dAvyapxiay, (Sowep 7% ev 
XaAnlde 4 “AvriAdoyros,) kal els Snuoxpa- 
rlay, (Soweph tov Tédcovos dv Zupaxoteais,) 
xa) els dptoroxpariay, (Somep 7) XapiAdou 
éy Aaxedaluor, xal dy Kapyndén), it is 
plain that a decided change took place 
in the constitution of Sicyon between the 
time of Myron and that of Clisthenes. 
Both were dynasts, but the form of their 
power was different. It seems not un- 
likely that the change consisted in the 
relative depression of the Dorian agricul- 
tarists and the elevation of the Achzan 
mercantile population. (See note 169 on 
v. 67.) 

34 sou ’"AvSpdo. This name, which is 
very rare in subsequent times, appears in 
the mythical history of the foundation of 
Orchomenus, where a son of the river 
Peneus (who formed a settlement, the 
vicinity of which was afterwards called 
*AvSpnis #) bears that name. (Pausa- 
N1a8 ix. 34, 6.) it seems not unreason- 
able to suppose from this that the name 
prevailed among the Orchomenians in 
later times. Perhaps therefore the An- 
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piorn. taurny nédnoc, “EAjvoy mrdyvrov eevpdy tov dpioroy, 
TovT@ yuvaixa mpocbeivas. ‘Oduprlay dy dovtwy nad vixdyv ey Story of the 
avrotot te€ptrmr@ 6 Kyxeiobévns, ejpyvypea eroujoare, Sori ‘EDAH- 
vow éwurov afiot Krew Béveos yapBpoy yevécOas, few és é&nxo- 
orhy hpéony 7 Kak mpotepoy és Sixvava, oy cupdcovtes Kreaobé- - 
veos Tov ydpov ev évaure, ard Tis éEqnoorns apkapevov huéons. 
évOaira ‘EXdijvev Sao opiat te avroioy aay Kal rdtpyn éFaryxw- 
pévor, epolreov pynoripes’ toto. KyesoBévns wal Spdpov wal wa- 
Aalotpny romadpuevos én ab’t@ tore elye. *Arrd pev 6) Itadinsg 127 
Oe Zpsvdupions 6 ‘Imwroxpdreos YuBapirns d¢ émt wdeloroy SY 
yrdips ele avnp amixero™™ 4 S@ SvBapis Hxpuale rodroy row 
“povoy padiota Kat Zipiryns Adpuacos, ‘Apipws*™* rob vodpod 


dreas of the text may have been a wealthy 
Orchomenian merchant, settled at Sicyon, 
in the same way in which Demaratus the 
Corinthian was settled at ainii. It 
is conceivable that the splendour of 
Clisthenes’s family may have been due 
mainly to the wealth acquired by the Or- 
thagorid house through an alliance with this 
stranger, and this mstance may ac- 
count for the pedigree going up to Andreas 
and no farther. (See note 282, above.) It 
is to be remarked, that Sicyon was not one 
of the confederate cities which formed the 
Orchomenian commercial league meeting 
at Calauria, (see Strano cited in note on 
Vili. 41, of wey wAcioro: és Tpor(7va,) and 
this, at first sight, may seem to render 
any alliance between a Sicyonian and an 
Orchomenian unlikely. But if Andreas 
was (like Demaratas) a political exile, ex- 
actly the course most likely for him to 
take would be to find refage with a com- 
mercial rival. And here perhaps another 
clue may be found to the extreme hos- 
tility of his descendant Clisthenes to every 
thing Argive, about the cause of which 
Herodotus leaves us entirely in the dark 
(above, v. 67). Argos succeeded Nauplia 
as a member of the Calaurian Heptapolis, 
and in the time of Clisthenes must have 
been the most important of the seven 
confederates. 

383 $s dw) wrciorov Sh yAdHs els drhp 
amixero, Compare Tuucyp. viii. 68: 
wAciora els dvhp Suvduevos &perciy, XE- 
NOPHON, Anab. i. 9. 22: 8épa wAciora 
Bey, olua, els ye axhp dv éaduBave. 
#Escu. Pers. 327: els dvhp wdcioroy 
wévov éxOpois wapacxév. Translate : 
“‘ who reached the highest pitch of luxury 
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of any individual.” Anisrorie related 
that Smindyrides had a robe made of so 
gorgeous a character, that it attracted 
more admiration than any other object 
whatever that was exhibited at the pa- 
negyris of the Lacinian Here. The tra- 
dition ran that the elder Dionysius, after- 
wards obtaining possession of this gar- 
ment, sold it to the Carthaginians for 120 
talents. The name of Smindyrides in 
later times became the peg to hang all 
stories of inordinate luxury upon. He is 
made the hero of the well-known narrative 
of the crumpled rose-leaf by ELIAN. 
(Var. Hist. ix. 24.) On the occasion of 
his visit to Sicyon his suite consisted of 
a thousand persons, employed in catch- 
ing fish or birds, or in dressing them. 
(ATHENS, Vi. p. 273.) AZLIAN con- 
verts this into one thousand of each sort. 
(Jb. xii. 24.) One of the most genuine 
in appearance of the anecdotes of this 
celebrated Sybarite is that he declared 
that for the space of twenty years he had 
never seen the sun either rise or set. 
(CHAMALEON or THEOPHRASTUS, ap. 
Athen. 1. c.) 

286 Aduacos, Audpios. This is the read- 
ing of Gaisford ; but most of the MSS have 
A 6 Zautpios. The form in the text 
however appears to be the true one from 
a proverb which obtained currency (af. 
vera “Auupis), applied to those whose 

ity is great, but who are so much 
a-head of the world as to be regarded as 
foolish by it. Amyris recognized the ful- 
filment of an oracle, ‘ that Sybaris would 
fall as soon as men should be treated with 


greater reverence than the gods.’ A slave 
having committed some offence took re- 
Y 


Sicyon. 


contest for 
the hand of 


his dai 


Agariste 


ughter 


List of the 


suitors. 
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Neyouévou wais ovros pev ard Irarins AAOov. ex Se tod Kddrov 
tod Iovlov, Aphipyndros "Emiarpodov ’Embdpyws oftos 8 éx 
tod ‘Ioviou Kodrrov. Aitrwrds Se HAGe, Teroppou tod irepdivros 
re “EdAnvas iyi nal guydvros avOperraus és tas doyarias Tis 
Aitwr.Bos xwpns, rovrov rot Teroppou™*’ aderpeds MdaAns’ aed 
Se IleXorrovynaov, PelBwvos tod "Apyelov rupdyvov wdis Acwxn- 
dns, Peidwvos Se rod ra pétpa trovjoavtos [leXorrovynciac: nar 
UBplaavros peyiora 8) “EXAjvev ardvrav, 's éEavarrncas Tovs 
"Hnclov aywovobéras airos tov ev ’Odvprly ayava ebnxe™* rov- 
rou Te 61 1dis, Kat "Apulavros Auxovpyov, Apxas éx Tparetotvros 
wai’ AG éx Ilalov 3édsos Aadduns, Evdopiwvos rob deFapévov te 
- (dg Novos ev "Apxadin Aéyerat) tovs Avooxovpous oixiowsr™ Kal 


fuge in a temple, but his master caring 
nothing for this inflicted summary punish- 
ment on him therein. On this he fled to 
the tomb of his master’s father, and this 
procured the remission of his offence. 
Amyris observing this, sold his landed 
property and left the country. (Proverbia 
Diogeniana, iii. 26.) Probably Siris was 
the place where he settled. 

387 Tirdpuov. Several MSS have T:- 
tépyov. The later anecdotes of this giant 
make him a herdsman. AELIAN (Var. 
Hist. xii. 22) relates a contest between 
him and the celebrated Milo, similar in 
its character to that which the old ballads 
describe between Robin Hood and Little 
John. Milo rolls with difficulty an enor- 
mous stone ; Titormus lifts it and carries 
it for a distance of eight fathoms. He 
catches a furious bull by the hoof (com- 
pare THEOcRITUS, iv. 35), and on another 
coming up to assist the first, he seizes it 
in the same way with his other hand. 
Milo allows himself to be fairly beaten. 

388 SelSevos 8t Trot Ta wérpa.... Toy 
éy “OAuunly &yéva fOnxe. This clause 
has been considered an interpolation, from 
the circumstance that it is a chronological 
impossibility to bring the Phidon, who ex- 
pelled the Eleans from their presidency at 
the Olympic games, down to the time of a 
man whoee father entertained the ambas- 
sadors of Croesus on the occasion recorded 
in i. 47 and vi. 125. The time of Phidon 
is securely ascertained by the fact that the 

. Eleans refused to register the Olympiad 
in which the intrusion took place. This 
was the twenty-ninth (Strabo, viii. c. 3, 
p- 173 and 178), a time which also har- 


monizes well with the genealogy attributed 
to Phidon, that makes him tenth from 
Temenus, and therefore about three cen- 
turies later than the time given to the 
Heraclide invasion. His son therefore 
could not have been the rival for the hand 
of Agariste with the father of the Clisthenes 
who 170 years after the date of Phidon’s 
usurpation was in active public life at 
Athens. But it seems unwarranted to 
criticize the features of such a narrative 
on bare historical grounds. The whole 
account appears to be derived from the 

rivate traditions of one of the great Hel- 
fonie families which constituted a commer- 
cial aristocracy in the early times, until 
they at last received their death-blow by 
the revolution of Clisthenes and the cir- 
cumstances springing out of the Persian 
invasion. (See note 176 on v. 68.) A 
greater objection than any derived from 
chronological inaccuracy seems to be that 
the introduction of an Argive suitor is out 
of keeping with the known antipathies of 
Clisthenes. (See v. 67.) All the other 
competitors are of the ancient ante-dorian 
blood. ‘Without Leocedes too, they are 
twelve in number. 

289 rot Setaudvou rods .. Atorxotpous ol- 
xlorot. A legend of these gods, wandering 
under the form of men and requesting 
hospitality, is found elsewhere. At Lace- 
dzemon the house of Phormio was shown, 
where the Dioscuri were thus received. 
(Pausanias, iii. 16. 3.) The story of 
Baucis and Philemon is another furm of 
the same legend (Ovip, Metamorph. viii. 
626, segg.), in which Jupiter and M 
take the place of the twins. In this shape 
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a7ré Tovrou Fewodoxéovros mdvras avOpwrous’ Kab *Heios ’Ovo- 
pactos "Ayaiou’ ovros pev &) €& avris -TleXorovvycov FdGov. 
éx Se’ AOnvéwy arrixovro Meyaxdéns te 6 ’AXxpalwvos tovrov Tov 
mapa Kpoiocov dirixopévov, nat ddXos “Irrrroxdeldys Trrdvdpov™, 
amrovrep kab eldei rpoptpwrv "APnvalwy. aio be ’Eperpins, avOev- 
ons TovTov Tov ypovoyv, Avoavins otros Sé an’ EvBoins potvos. 
ex 5é Oecoandins HG TeV ZKorradéwv™' Acaxtopidns Kpaveovios’ 
éx $¢ Modoccdy “Adxwr tocodro: pév éyévoyto ot pynoTipes. 
"Arrucopévev S¢ toro és tiv mpoeipnuevny hyuépny, 6 Kroc Bévns 
TpaTa pey Tas Trdtpas te avtay averriGero Kal yévos éxacTov’ 
pera 82, xatéywv éviavrov Svereipato avray ris re avdpayabins 
Kat Tis opyhs, nal tradevods Te Kal TpoTTov Kal évt éxdot@ iy 
és ouvovoiny xal cuvdrract, Kal és yupydoid te é€aywéwv bcor 
Foay avray veworepo., xal, TO ye peyworov, dy TH ouvectin Sverret- 
paro> Scov yap xatelye ypovoy avrovs, TovTov wavta érolee nat 
Gua ekeivite peyadorperréws. xai 5) Kou pddorTa Tay pynoTi- 
pov npécxovro oi am’ ‘AOnvéwy arrvypévot, Kal TovTwY padrov 
“Iarmonndeiins 6 Twrdvdpou xai xar’ avdparyabiny explvero, xad Ste 
Ta avéxabe* rotor dv KopivOo Kureryoe av poorer, ‘Ds 

52 1) xupin éyfvero Trav typepéwv Tis Te KaTaKAoLos TOD ydwou Kal Hippodides, 
eepdatos avrov Kyrecbiveos, tov xplvos éc mravtwv, Gicas Bois complished 


of the suit- 


éxatov 6 Kyrewobérns ebaee auTous TE TOUS prnoriipas Kal Tovs = rs hroms 

Sixvwvilovs wdvras: as Se ard Selrvou éylvovro, ot ponoriipes own chance. 
Pigin 0 

Epev elyov appl te povotxh Kal Te Aeyouerp és 7d pécoy: the proverb 


mpoiovons dé THs Troctos, KaTEYwY TrOAAOY TOUS GXous ™ 6 ‘Tar1ro- By ee 
Kreidns, exérevé of Tov addyriy addjjoas euperccav™ reBopévou ™20- 
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it was a current belief in Lycaonia in the 
first century of the Christian era (Acts 
xiv. 12). Gnu (Deutsche Mythologie, 
xix.) points out the various forms which 
the same story took in the Scandinavian 
mythology, and the adaptation of these to 
several medieval fictions. The legend 


tween them. 

991 +éyv Lxowadéwy. See Perizonius on 
ZELIAN (Var. Hist. xii. 1). 

292 ra dvéxade. Gaisford, with all 
the MSS but one, has 7d dvéxaée. But 
the other phrase seems almost a technical 
one in Herodotus. See note 156 on v. 


was old in the time of Pindar (Hrcinus, 62. 


Poet. Astron. c. 34), who, probably in 
his Dithyrambs, related a tale based 
upon it. 

290 ‘ImwoxAelBns Tiadv8pov. Both these 
names come into the pedigree of Mil- 
tiades’s family (see above, note 84 on 
§ 35), but a Miltiades is interposed be- 


Y 


398 xaréxcy .. rods tAAous. This phrase 
tai to express the entire superiority of 
poclides to the rest. He ‘had them 

in Lee bande.” See note 55 on v. 21. 
294 duuéAciay. This was the grave mea- 
sure appropriate to fragedy. It seems 
not impossible that what Clisthenes had 
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de rod addrréw, opynoato Kai Kos éwuT@ pey apeotdrs apyéero, 6 
Se Krercbévns opéwy Srov 70 wpiype bromreve pera Se, ericyeov 
6 ‘Inmoxdeldns ypovor, éxédevé tiva tpdmrefay éceveixar éceOov- 
ons 5é ris tpamélys, wrporra yey én’ avris dpyjcato Aaxwvixa 
oxynuaria pera Se, Gra ‘Arrind? 7O tplrov dé, viv Kehadsy 
épeloas emt ti tpdrefay roict oxédecs eyetpovoymoe” Kyer- 
obévns Se, Ta ey mp@ra Kal Ta Sevrepa dpyeopevou amooruyéwy 
yauppoy ay ot are yevéc Gas ‘ItrroxdeBea, 51a TH re Spynow Kal 
Tay avadelny, KaTeiye éwutov ob Bouddpevos exparyivas és avrov 
as 5¢ cide roict oxddect yetpovoyrjoavra, olxéts xatéyew Suvd- 
pevos elire “ 0) trai Tisdvdpou, amropyyjoae ye yy Tov ydpou” oO 

130 8 ‘Isrrondeldns drroNa Bow elire “ ob ppovris ‘Imiroxhelbyn™.” aro 
pr sal is rovrou pay Tobro oivoudteras, Krevobévns 88 svphy womodpuevos, 
thereat Grebe és phoov rdde “ dvdpes adds ris duis pernoriipes, yh wal 
Alemeon, ardyras tyéas érraivén, xa) wacw piv, ei olav re eln, yapstoluny 


ser dy, pop’ &va iptov d-alperov arroxplywy pyre tods Nourovs arodo- 

the seoorsing te xiypdlow Grr ov yap old té dors pus wéps mapOevou Bovdevovra 

nian rites. Gol KATA VOOY TrOleEtY, TOLTL pay LyLéoY GITEAAUVO[ULEVOLTL TODSE 

Tol ydpouv TddavToy apyuplov éxdory Smwpenv Sapte ris akuoows 

elpena tris €& cued yhas, xal ris e£ olxov amrodnpine re Se 

"Arspatevos Meyaxréi™ éyyua maida tiv éuhy *Ayapiorny, 

yopotos toics ’A@nvalwr” dgapdvou 8 éyyuvdcbas Meyaxnéos, 
éxexupwro 6 yapos Kroc bevel. 

131 ‘Api pev xpiotos Trev pynoTHpwy tocaita éyévero, Kai ofrw 

Ofthis =" Adxpaovldas éBacOnoay ava tiv ‘Edda: tovTev 88 cuvown- 


Agariste 
pare saa m ocdvrowp, yiveras Kyecsbévns tre 6 tras guads cat THY Snuoxpariny 
the great =" A@nvalowt xataorncas, éywv Td obvoma amb Tov pnTpoTdTopos 


or pes of 
the aa Tov Sucvaviou’ otros te bs) ylvetas Meyaxnéi, xab “Iarwoxparns. 
? 


carried out with regard to the religious with that class of Clisthenes’s subjects for 

worship of Sicyon had something to do which he had the greatest dislike. 

with his uneasy feelings on seeing Hippo- 75 édyeworduyce. See note 351 on ii. 

clides commence his performance. He 121. 

had severed the ritual of Adrastus into °° ob ppovris ‘IrwoxAel3p. The proper 

two parts, and appropriated the least im- application of the proverb is to persons so 
rtant—the choruses—to Dionysus; and light-hearted, or careless, as to let no mis- 
would seem that this was the only por- fortune affect them even for a minute. 

tion which the devotees of Adrastus could 97 rg 82 ’AAxpalowos MeyaxAdi. The 

accept. (See v. 67, and note 172.) Hip- manuscripts M, P, K, F have merely 

poclides therefore by what he did, even at MeyaxrAd 84. 

the first, identified himself in a manner 


ERATO. VI. 180—133. 
é« 5¢ ‘Inioxpareos, Meyaxdens re dddos, wal “Ayapiorn Gdn, whore 


amo Ths Knrevobéveos ‘Aryaplorns éyovea 10 obvopa: 4) evvoinoaca called ‘Age- 
re HavOinwp 7@ Aplppovos nai Syxvos cotca elde Hyw ev +e ther olbes 
inva eSoxee Se Aéovta rexeiv kab et’ ddrAdtyas Hyépas Theres Tlepe- oy kee 


, ippus, son 
Kréa BavOlrire. of Ariphron, 


Mera &¢ ro ev Mapadérs tpapa yevopevov, Mirridbns wat rpo- 132 
tepov evdoxipéwy trapa APnvatoiss tére piddov abkero™ airjoas The infu. 


Sé véas E8Sounnovra nai otparujy Te Kal ypiuata Tovs “APnvaious, tistes is 


ov ppdoas ods én’ hy eriorpateveras yopny, GdAd das airovs crenod by 
xaramdourieiy iw ot &rwvray éent- yap yapny roavrny 8) Twa — 
afew S0ev ypucdy evrreréws dpPovey oicovras’ Néyov Tovadra, 

airee tas véas "AOnvaios Se rovrow. érapOivres trapédocay. 
IlapadaBev 52 6 Midrridins riv otpatejy endec emt IIdpov, 133 
mpopasw éywv as ot IIdpwoe inripEay mpdrepos otparevopevor fea a 
tpiipel és Mapabéiwa dpa tp Uépoy. (roto pay 8) mpdaxnua mmission 
Abyou tr ardp twa Kad eyxoroy elye roiat Tlaplows Sud Avaa- ships with 
yopea tov Ticlew, doyra yévos TIdpwrv, SiaBarddvra pw mpds ae 
“Téddpvea tov lépony™*.) arrucopevos Sé és ray Erdee 6 Midriddng 

TH oTpati9 érodopxee Ilaplous, xatesdnpkvous évras retyeos: nal 
éotréwirav xnpuca aitee éxatov Tddavra, pas, hv ps} ot Sdos, ove 
avayactncey Tiv atpariyy mpl } éE—An odéas ot Se ITdpros 

Sxas ply ts Sacoves Mirriddy dpyvplou ovde Stevoedvro: ot be uneuccess- 
Sxas Siadurdkoves ry wékw todro eunyavevro, G\da te Or” 
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® AnisToTLE (Politic. v. p. 1904) 


then, apparently, by Mardonius absorbing 
speaks of the effect of the battle of Ma- 


his command and that of others in the 


rathon as having been to raise the infiu- 
ence of the court of Areopagus, and in- 
crease the aristocratic character of the 
Athenian government, while, on the other 
hand, the feats of the vauricds 8xAos at 
Salamis democratised it. The inhabitants 
of the Pirzeus were, in his time, more de- 
mocratically inclined than those of the 
city. (Jb. v. p. 1303. 

298 wods ‘T3dpvea roy Népowy. A Hy- 
darnes is mentioned in the narrative given 
below (vii. 135) as having the same com- 
mand.on the coast of Asia Minor, which 
above (v. 25) is said to have been entrusted 
to Otanes. But Otanes does not appear 
to have been superseded until just before 
the first expedition of Mardonius,—and 


higher powers which he had received. See 
vi. 43. A year before this Miltiades had 
left the Chersonese ; so that the calumny 
in heme must have taken place at an 
earlier period. But Otanes was appointed 
immediately after Darius’s return from 
Scythia, before he left Sardis (v. 25). If 
therefore the stories belong to the same 
cycle of accounts, we must suppose Hy- 
darnes about the person of Darius before 
being appointed to his command, and in 
this capacity to have been influenced by 
Lysagoras. .A Hydarnes was one of the 
seven conspirators (iii. 70); but if he is 
the individual here meant, it is strange 
oe circdmetance should not be men- 
tioned. 


134 
The Parian 
account of 
the misfor- 
tune which 
befel him. 


136 


On his re- 
turn to 


166 HERODOTUS 


dpatopevoe kat rH paddsota éoxe éxdotore érripayov Tov relyeos, 
Tovro dua vuxtt éEnpero SurArjowy Tod dpyaiov. "Es pev $7 
TocovTo TOU Oyou ot mTavres “EAAnvEs éyovot Td evOcdrev Se 
avrol TIdpio. yevésOar ade Néyovor Mirriddy arropéovrs érOeiv 
és Aéyous aiypdrwrov yuvaixa, dovcay pev Ilapiny yévos, obvoya 
dé of elvas Tipody elvas Se irrofdxopoy trav yOovioy Gedy Tavrny 
dé éNOodcay és pw Mirriddew ovpBovreicaé ot, ef rept moddod 
movéetat TIdpov édetv, ra Ay airy trroGirat radta woke pera 
Se, rv pev trroGécOan, rov Se arrixouevoy émt Tov xoNwvoy Tov mpd 
THis WoALos éovta To Epxos Oecpoddpov Anunrpos trrepGopéew, ov 
Suvdpevoy Tas Ovpas avoitar trrepPopdvra Se iévas ert Td péyapov 
& te &) trotjcovra évros, elrée KiwnoovTa Tt TaY axwiHrwr cite & To 
Syrrote wpntovra: mpos Thats Ovpnol re yevécOa, nat mpoxare 
dpixns avrov treiOovons, orlaw rhv auriy dddov lecOat xata- 
Opwoxovra 5é Tiy aipaciy Tov pnpdov orracOhvat o: Se avrov 76 
yovu mpoomratcas Aéyovet. Mirridéns pév voy pravpos syov 
aném\ee orricw, ovre ypnpata 'A@nvalouscs Gyov obre Tdpov 
MPOCKTNTAUEVOS, GANA TodopKnaas Te &E Kal elxooe Hyuépas Kal 
Snimoas Thy vanoov. TIdpwe Se rvOdpevor ws %) trofdxopos ray 
Geav Tipe Mirriddy xarnyjoato™, Bovdspevol piv avr) rovray 
TiwpncacGa., Oeomrpdrrous réurrovar és Aedhovs, ds odeas jovyly 
THS ToMopKlns Exye Erremrov Se érerpnoopévous et KaTaypHoovTat 
Tiv tmoldxopoy Tav Oedv ws éEnyncapévny roict éyOpoict rijs 
mratplSos Gdmaww, xa ra. és Epceva yévoy dppyta ipa éexdyvacay ™ 
Murridin: 4 8é TIvOly ote ga, daca, ov Tipoty elvas ri airinv 
TOUTMY, GNA Seiv yap Mirriddea rerevrav pr) ed, havivai of trav 
Kaxov Karyyeyova’ ITaplows pev 8) Taira 4 Tv0liy eypnoe. 
"AOnvaion Se éx TIdpov Miaxriddea arrovocricavra éoyoy ey ord- 
pact of te dddow Kal padmora HdvOurmos 6 *Apidpovos **- 8s 


399 aodxare. This form of apéxa is have “instructed Miltiades what course 
found four times in Herodotus. Seenote to pursue”’ (é¢ryfoacGa) in order to 
392 on i. 111. capture Paros, but to have “ exhibited ”’ 

300 xabyyfhcaro. See note 16] on ii. (éxpfva:) to him the sacred symbols, 
49, and that on vii. 183. which no male might behold. See note 

3°] exgyvacay, ‘as having exhibited.” on 141 on ii. 49 (with which compare 
The difference between the office of the Prato, Legg. xii. § 9). 
dtyyhrns and the fepopd»rns is well shown 303 HdyOiwros 5 ‘Apippovos. See note 
by this sentence. Timo was supposed to 263 on § 115, above. 
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Gavarov itrayayov* imo tov Sipov Marriddea eSimxe ris AOn- Athens his 
valov amdarys elvecev’ Mirriddns 5¢ avrés pév trapemy ovx atre- deavour to 
Aoyéero: Hv yap advvaros Hore opropévou Tod umpod mpoKespévov sd pactially 
dé abrod éy Kdlvy virepatronoyéovro ot plrot, Ths payns Te THIS ev eae 
Mapa8au yevopévns Todd érripepynpévos nai tiv Anpuvou aipe- 
ow”, ws éXov Afpvoy re cal Tusdpuevos Tods TIeNacyovs rrap- 
éanxe “APnvaloict. mpooyevopévou Se rod Sipou aire xara riv 
aroAvow Tod Oavdrou*, Syusocavros 5¢ xatd thy aduciny Terrie 
kovra Taddvrowst, Merriddns pev pera taira ofaxedlcavros te 
Tov pmpod nat carévtos tedeuTa, Ta Se TWevrnjxovra TadNavTa 
éféruce 6 1rais avtov Kiyo. 

Ajjvov 6& Mirridins 6 Kiwwvos abe érye Iedacyol, drei re 137 
éx Tis Arruchs bd A@Onvalwv éFeBrnOncar, elre Ov 87 Sixalws Cireuw- 








stances un- 
eire adixws: (TovTo yap ovK exw ppdoat wiv TA A\eyouevas) [Fre der which 
‘Exataios*" pev 6 ‘Hrynodwpouv ence ey toto Noyours Neyo obtained 
>Q? / ID A \ 2 vA posscesion 
adixws: érel te yap Weiv tors “AOnvalous tiv yapny, riv adior of Lemnos 


30s FN 


avrotot*™ wo 


& trayayéy. The MSS vary between 
this and the simple form. The latter is 
found without any variation in § 104: 
trd Scaorhpiov abtdy &yaydvres, and the 
former in § 82: voorfoayra 3é pw ix- 
iryow of éxOpol bxd rods épdpous. 

S03 +hy Afyyou alpecww. These words 
in the accusative case, coupled (as they 
conceived) with a genitive, ris pdyxns 
ryjs éy M., have caused some discussion 
among the commentators, which perhaps 
was aided by the injudicious punctuation. 
But there is no difficulty at all in the pas- 
sage if a comma only be placed after alpe- 
ow. Translate: ‘“ His friends made s 
defence for him, in which they both fre- 
quently introduced s reference to the battle 
at Marathon, and spoke of the capture of 
Lemnos, how that he took Lemnos, and 
after punishing the Pelasgians, made the 
island over to the Athenians.’”’ Ty Af- 
pov alpecw is what has sometimes been 
called the accusativus de quo. The friends 
of Miltiades did not make that topic the 
staple of their argument, as they did the 
battle of Marathon. If they had, Hero- 
dotus would have written rijs Afpyyov 
alpécews. But they gave a turn to the 
fact of his having captured Lemnos, by 


tov ‘Tynocdy dodcav Bocay oixjcas pscbov rod 


representing it as a feat of vengeance for 
offences committed against the Athenians 
long before,—ds éAdy, x.7.A. See note 
315 on § 140, below. 

® If Prato may be trusted, his escape 
was av narrow one. Midriddny &e 
Tov évy Mapatam els rd Bdpalpoy éuBareiy 
éynoloavro, wal el ph Sia roy xpbrayy, 
dvérerey by. (Gorgias, § 153.) 

304 Sr, ‘Exaraios pev, «.7.A. I have 
included the remainder of this section 
between brackets, not from any notion of 
its being spurious, but because it seems 
undoubtedly to be of the nature of a note, 
although not improbably from the hand of 
the author himself. 

305 gpiot a’roiot. It has been pro- 

to erase avroio:, or to read avrol, 
referring it to the Athenians. But it is to 
be observed that here a statement is being 
copied from Hecateeus’s work ; and if He- 
cateeus gave the account as the Pelasgian 
one, making ¢hem tell the story (by intro- 
ducing it with some such phrase as és 
St Afpyot Adyove:), ochiow abroiai, 
‘‘ themselves,”” would be the proper ex- 
pression to use. The same explanation 
will account for the use of a’rovs below, 
i.e. “the Pelasgians.” 
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HERODOTUS 


Teiyeos Tov jept Thy axpdrodw Kote éAnrapévou™ TavTyy ds ely 
tovs "AOnvalous ekepyacpévny €d, Thy mpétepov evar” Kany Te 
Kai Tod pndevos akinv, NaBeiy POovov re xa ipepov TIS ys, Kat 
obra éEeXavvery avrovds ovdeniay GAAnY Tpopacw Tpoicyopévous 
tous 'AOnvaieus. as Se avrol "A@nvaios A4Syouct, Sixatws éFerXdoas: 
Karoumnpkvous yap tovs Iedacyovs tro to ‘Tuned, vOcirey 
Sppeopévous adicéey rade povrdy yap aiel tas osdherépas Ouya- 
répas Te Kal Tors traidas”” én’ HSwp emit rHy 'Evvedxpouvoy** (ov 
yap elvas tobroy Tov ypovoy adiot kw ovde Totot Grose “EAANCL 
oixéras’) Sxws Se éXOorey abrat, Tods [TeXacyods ira UBpws te 
Kal odvyapins Biacbai odeas: xat tadra pévroe oplot ovK aTroxypay 
qokew, GAA Tédos Kal ereBourevovras ervyeipyoew pavivas ér’ 
avropwpe éwurovs 5é yevécOas TocovTy exeivar avdpas apyelvovas, 
Sop tapedy avroias aioxreivat tovs ITeXacyots (érel oeas 
ExaBov émiBourevovras) ovx eOedfjoat, GdXAd ode mpoerely ex 
ris yas €Ecévav rods 82 obrw 8) exywpicavras, Gra Te oyeiv 
xopia wal 8) nal Anpvov™. exelva pev 5) ‘“Exatatos édeke, 
raivra 5é’A@nvator Aéyover.] Oi 5é Tedacyot obroe Afjvov Tore 
veuopevot, Kat Bovropevor tors "AOnvalovs ttmwpyoacbar, ed Te 
éEeriotdpevo, Tas "AOnvalwy sptas, jTevrnkovrépous oTnadpevot 
déynoay "Apréuds dv Bpavpave ayovoas oprny tas tav 'A@n- 
valwv yuvainas: évOcdrey 52 dprrdcavres Tovréwy todas olyovrTo 
atromhéovres Kai apeas és Afjuvov dyaryovres Taddaxas elyov’ ws 
d¢ réxvwy abras ai yuvaixes irremdjocOncay, yNooody Tre THY 
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806 rhy xpérepow elvasx. This expres- 


sion has caused some difficulty to the 


commentators from their not remarking 
that ry is the relative pronoun, not the 
article. 

307 One manuscript (S) omits the words 
xal rovs xacéas, and Schafer and Bekker 
not only omit them, but the particle re 
which precedes them. But there seems 
no sufficient reason for this proceeding. 
No doubt the practice in antiquity was for 
the women of the family to be d8pepédpoi. 
Here however the additional words do 
not oppose this fact. Translate: “ Their 
daughters with the children used to go 
after water.”” That Herodotus considered 
the daughters as the important feature in 


the story is evident from the gender of 
operépas, and of abra: two lines below. 

$08 dx) rhy ’Evvedxpouvoy. THucr- 
Dives speaks of this spring, which was 
called Callirrhoe originally, as being in the 
oldest part of the city with the exception 
of the acropolis (ii. 15). It is to be looked 
for under the south-eastern part of the 
hill. It was beautified by the Pisistratids, 
and from its separation into nine outlets 
got the name of Enneacrunus. 

809 nad 3) cal Ajuvoy. From Lemnos 
(according to the tradition followed in iv. 
145) they expelled the grandchildren of 
the Argonauts, who thereupon went as 
suppliante to Taygetum. 
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"Arrucny Kai tporrous tay "AOnvaioy éS8acxov torts traiday ot be 
oute cupployerOas toict éx trav IleXacyidwv yuvacov tract 
nOerxoy, ef re turroté TU avrow Ur éxelvwv Twos, éBonOeor TE 
WavTes Kab eTripmopeoy GANjrotos Kai Si Kal dpyew re Tav Taldwv 
ot matdes eSexaclevy, kat trodden erexpdreoy pabovres 5é Tavra of 
TI eXaoryot -éevroict Aéyous édid0cayr xai odict Bovdevopévowwe 
decpoy Tt éoéduve, ef Sy Starywackoe odlos te BonPéew oi aides 
Tpos Tay xoupiitéay yuvacay* rovs aidas, Kat TovTwv atrixa 
dpyew meippato, Tl &) dvipwhévres Sibley rroujoovet; evOatra 
&0ké ode xtelvew tovs traidas tovs ex trav Arrixéwv yuvatxov’ 
movevot 82) tavra, wporamodAvovet 8€ adewy cal ras pyrépas. 
amd robrou 88 108 Epyou" Kad rod mporépou rovray 7d épydcayro 
ai yuvaixes ros Gua Ooavrs avdpas oderépous arroxtewvacat, 
vevopiotas ava tiv “EANdba Ta oyétMa Epya tdvra Aja 
xaréeoOat. “Arroxteivacs 52 roiot IleXacyoics rods oderépous 
maidds Te Kat yuvaicas, obte yh xaprrov Epepe ovre yuvaixés Te 
kai Trotpvat 6polws Ericroy Kal mpd Toi miefopevor Se At Te nad 
atraidin, és Aedpovs errewrov Avow Tiwe airnocpevot Tov tTapedy- 
tov xaxow 4 Se TIvOln odbas éxéreve "AGnvalores Sleay Sdovas 
ravras Tas ay a’tol “A@nvaios Sixdowou FAOov te 5) es tas 
"Abjvas ot HeXacyot, nad Sixas érraryyé\Xovtro Bovdopevoe Siddvae 
mavros tov adicnpatos "AOnvaioe Se dv tH mpvravnly Krlynv 
oTpacaytes ws elyov KaNNsoTa, Kal tpdwelay eromdénv ayabav 
nwavrwy trapabévres, éxéXevov tors TleXaoyovs tiv ywopny sdhict 
mapadicvar orm syovoar of Se TeNacyol inrodafovres elrrar 
“ éredy Bopén avéum avrnuepoy unis eEavien ex Tis tpmeréons és 
THY Hperépny, TOTE 7 ocoper’” tovTo eliray, eriotdpevoe 
tovro elvas d8uvarov yevécOas %) yap "Arruxt) ipods voroy xéerat 
rodney Tis Anuvov. Tore pev tocadra: erect Se ndpra Toddoit 


316 tdwy yereuxéy. See note 463 neighbours of the Athenians, see note 150 
i. 136. on ii. 51. Another origin still may be 
311 ded robrov 3t rob Eryou. It ie not assigned to the proverb. Lemnos was a 
difficult to see that Herodotus is here fol- name of the 7 Geds, and virgins were 
lowing s popular Attic tradition. The early habitually sacrificed to her. (SraPHANUS 
pride of the children is a feature showing Byzantinus, sud v. Afuvos, apperently 
the Athenian origin of the legend. For following Hecateus.) 

another tradition relative to the Pelasgian 
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on 
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dorepoyv tovrayv *™, 


HERODOTUS 
as 4) Xepadvycos 4) dv “EXAnorovrp éyévero 


tr’ ’AOnvalows*"*, Mirridins 6 Kipevos, érnctéwy avéuov xar- 
exTnxoTav vnt xatavicas é€ "EXawodvros tov dv Xepcovyicw és 
Aijvov, rponyopeve eEiévas ex rhs vycou totot ITeXacyoion, ava- 
pipynoxoy aopéas TO YpnoTHpLoy TO ovdaud HAmoay shict oi 
IleNacyol ériredéecbar. ‘“Hoaoriées* pév vuv érrelOovro: Mupi- 
vaios 8¢ ov cuyywooxdpevos elvas Tv Xepodvyncoy ’Arrixhy étro- 
Méopxéovro, és 8 xat avrol trapéotncay’ obrw 8H Tiv Afjpvov gryov 


"AOnvaiol re nat Mirriddns *™*. 


313 Zreot xdpra woAdocia: borepoy rot- 
tov. The outrage upon the Athenian 
women was conceived to have taken place 
in the third generation after the Argonautic 
expedition. (See the note 309 on § 137.) 
Miltiades’s justification of an act of vio- 
lence by the plea of a mythical event sup- 
posed to have taken place centuries before, 
is quite in keeping with the feeling of 
pagan antiquity to its very close. Tacitus 
makes the Asiatic cities, when pleading for 
certain privileges before the Roman senate, 
urge mythical tales of their origin as an 
argument. The /Ztolians too were said 
to have obtained the privilege of self- 
government from the Romans, on the 
ground that their ancestors, alone of all 
the Greeks, had abstained from joining the 
expedition against Troy. (Strano, x. p. 
348.) But the medizval history of Eng- 
land furnishes a perfectly parallel case. 
‘“‘In s dispute which took place during 
the reign of Edward I. between England 
and Scotland, the descent of the kings 
of England from Brute the Trojan was 
solemnly embodied in a document - put 
forth to sustain the rights of the crown 
of England, as an argument bearing 
on the case then in discussion, and it 
passed without attack from the opposing 
party.” (Grote, History of Greece, i. 


p- 639.) 

SiS Os) Xepardyyoos . . dyévero bx’ ’AOn- 
valow:. This is the form under which 
Athenian vanity, after the complete esta- 
blishment of the popular government, was 
disposed to represent the dynasty of Mil- 
tiades. Compare the account (probably 
from family tradition) which Herodotus 
gives above, § 39. A precisely similar 
perversion of historical truth appears in 
the case of Sigeum. See note 271 on v. 
94, and 276 on v. 95. 


314 ‘Hoaoriées. 
145. 

315 oSree 3) Thy Ajjuvoy loxor A@nvatol 
Te xa) M:Ariddns. A curious passage is pre- 
served in StepHanus ByzantTinus (sub 
v. ‘Hgaiorta) which throws remarkable 
light on this transaction. CHaaARrax in his 
Chronica related the capture of the Myri- 
neeans by Miltiades, and added: tay 3’ 
‘Hoacridwy ripayvos &y gpofybels Thy 
Sivamuw Epn xapi(duevos trois *A@nvalos 
plras obow euwetody rh dSporoynbévra 
dnd Tey TleAacyay, wal duaye) wapédwxe 
thy wéAwy. Valcknaer supposes that in 
the word 4y exist the relics of “Eppev (of 
whom it is related that the expression 
‘Epudvews xdpis became a proverb from 
the circumstance that he Baciretwry Tray 
TleAaoyay eéorn ris xdépas, TH wey dAn- 
Gclg rod Aapelov thy Stvauw pofnéels, 
xpooxoinoduevos 8 éxay 3:36var rots 
"A@nvalois thy xdpw. ZENOBIA, Prov. 
Cent. iii. 85). But it is quite a gratuitous 
assuroption that Hermon was tyrant of 
Pelasgians in Lemnos. He might have 
been 80 of those in Imbros (see v. 26), or 
those in Scylace or Placie, or several other 
places in the neighbourhood of the Hel- 
lespont. But as applied to Miltiades, the 
matter admits of a very plausible solution. 
When the revolt against Darius stimulated 
by Aristagoras broke out, Lemnos was 
under Persian rule, and Lycaretus, bro- 
ther of Meeandrius, satrap there (v. 27). 
The Ionians having for the moment com- 
mand of the seas (v. 103), of course cut off 
all communication between Lemnos and 
Imbros and the main, and this gave an 
excellent opportunity to Miltiades (of 
which it can hardly be doubted he took 
advantage) to pounce upon the island from 
his eyrie in the Chersonese. The Lem- 
nians, having no common interest with 


See note 372 on iv. 
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the Ionians, would find no sympathy from 
the allies, and Miltiades would be enabled 
to secure his prize as the price of his ad- 
hesion to the revolution. When the over- 
whelming Persian force at last obliged him 
to take in Athens, the jealousy of 
the Alemeonids would be excited by his 
presence, and they would endeavour to 
fix a upon him of having played 
the dynast in the Chersonese (§ 104), 
charge which the contrast between Lemnos 
and the ag bana tyrants were 
expelled (v. 37), wo @ most power- 
ful argument to confirm. But his pre- 
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sence of mind did not fail him. He ad- 
mitted the fact of his being dynast over 
the Hepbestians, but pleaded that this 
Sévayis (an euphemism for 3vvacrelay) 
was what clinched (duwedovv) the sur- 
render of the Pelasgians. He was only 
the instrument of fulfilling the omen ! 
Lemnos belonged to the Athenians! Such 
8 coup as this would naturally lead not 
only to his acquittal, but his immediate 
election as orpariryés. (See note 238 on 
§ 104.) Hermon was lees fortunate or 
less shrewd. 


‘HPOAOTOY ‘LETOPION ‘EKTH. 


EXCURSUS ON VI. 102. 


Kal jv yap 6 Mapabey érirndedrarov ywpiov ris “Arruds évermevoat 
Kal dyxordrw ris “Eperpiys, és rovrd ode xariyéero ‘Irrins 6 Meor- 
oTparew. : 

There are several points connected with the account of the battle of 
Marathon which are very difficult to explain. CoLonzL LEAKE has 
employed a chapter of the Appendix to his work on Athens and the 
Demi of Attica in the examination of them, but has not, in my 
opinion, altogether cleared up the subject. 

One difficulty, perhaps the greatest of all, arises from the circum- 
stance that although Hippias, who acted as guide to the mvading 
army, is expressly stated to have selected Marathon as the point for 
debarkation, partly from its adaptation to the employment of ca- 
valry,—an arm in which the Persians were notoriously superior,—no 
mention of the use of cavalry appears in the account of the engage- 
ment. And that, from some cause or other, the invaders were not 
able to avail themselves of the advantage they possessed in this re- 
spect, may be inferred from the proverbial expression xwpls immeis 
(“the cavalry are away”), which, according to Surpas (sud v.), 
arose from the very fact of their absence at the time of the engage- 
ment, and of the advantage which the Athenians derived from the 
knowledge of that circumstance. 

Colonel Leake accounts for this, as well as for some other features 
in the narrative of Herodotus, by imputing to the Persian com- 
manders an amount of imbecility which nothing but the strongest 
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direct testimony would warrant. He supposes that on landing their 
cavalry, and finding that there was “insufficient space for them in 
the plain of Marathon within the marshes, they were placed in some 
neighbouring plain, without any means of passing either those bar- 
riers or the mountains ; and that on the day of action they were not 
even within sight of it.” He also remarks it as a very difficult thing 
to explain, why the Persians should have remained inactive during 
the nine complete days which elapsed between the moment when the 
Athenians arrived in the presence of the enemy and the time of the 
battle. “It is even difficult to conceive (he says) how it happened 
that with such numbers as ancient authors have ascribed to them, 
and straitened for room as they must have been in the plain of 
Marathon, they did not spread on every side, until they had gradually 
occupied all the hills around the plain, had ascertained the weakness 
of their adversaries, and had found the means of surrounding and 
attacking them on the flanks and rear. But it is clear from Hero- 
dotus that no such consequences took place; that the invaders did 
not even venture to penetrate into the valley of Marathdna, which 
was open to them; but that they remained irresolute in their mari- 
time position until the Athenians attacked them.” 

That the Persians expected to fight almost immediately upon their 
landing seems likely from the part taken by Hippias on that occasion. 
He himeelf at once drew up the troops on the debarkation being 
effected,—and so little did he appear to consider success certain, that 
he prudently got the ships afloat (probably by carrying a hawse off) 
a8 soon as ever they touched the beach (xarayopnéevas és tov Mapafova 
tas véas pute ovrus, § 107). These provisions indicate a cautious 
temper rather than an irresolute one. Hippias, if he expected to 
be attacked while the debarkation was going on, took the most 
judicious measures to defend himself. The bowmen from the ships, 
they riding in just enough water to float them, could have effectually 
covered the troops while forming on the beach, and, in the event of 
their being driven back by the Greeks, would have very much facili- 
tated their re-embarkation. That in fact they did this on the day of 
the engagement is very likely, from the circumstance, that in spite of 
the asserted panic-flight of the Persians, the victors succeeded in 
capturing only seven vessels. 

Now, as Herodotus goes into these details of the mode of debark- 
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ation, it is remarkable that he should say nothing of the landing of 
the horses,—an extremely difficult operation at all times in the face 
of an enemy,—and an especially interesting one on this occasion, as 
the adaptation of the plain for cavalry is explicitly stated to be Hip- 
plas’s motive for selecting the site he did. I believe the real reason 
of this omission is, that in fact no horses in any numbers were yet 
landed. They had been debarked at Eretria, as Herodotus mentions 
(§ 101), little more than a week before, and there, I conceive, they 
still remained. There was no difficulty found in landing them there ; 
for the power of the Eretrians was, at least in their own opinion, so 
inferior to that of the Persians, that the former had no thoughts of 
resisting in any other way than by shutting themselves up within 
their own walls' (§ 101). 

But now the question occurs, why should not the cavalry have 
been carried at once to Marathon? They were not so, I conceive, 
because of the much greater difficulty of landing them in the face of 
an opposing force such as Hippias’s proceeding shows him to have 
anticipated. His plan apparently was in the first instance to form 
a lodgment on the coast, by means of which he might cover the 
landing of the cavalry, without fear of an attack during the operation. 
This preliminary step having been effected, intelligence could easily 
be sent to Euboa, and the horses transported from the good quar- 
ters in which they had been left in the country of the Hippobots, to 
the barren hills of Attica, exactly at the time when their services 
would be required. If, instead of maintaining their important posi- 
tion at the temple of Heracles, the Athenians had retreated upon 
Athens, Hippias would doubtless have done as his father did under 
similar circumstances forty-seven years before; he would himself 
have occupied the position evacuated by them. He would then have 
sent for his cavalry ; and on their arrival have moved up the valley and 
entered the plain of Athens. But the position of the Greeks seems 
to have been so skilfully selected as to present an almost impregnable 
barrier to the invaders, so long as there remained resolution to 
maintain it. The plain of Marathon is enclosed by the heights of 


1 Perhaps it is to this circumstance the taunt of Themistocles alludes (PLuTAaRnca. 
Themist. § 11): rot 8 "Eperpidws weipwudvou Adyey Ti xpds avroy, ‘ } yap, Upn, nad 
duiv wept xoAguou rls dors Adyos, of nabdrep al revOlSes pdxapay pey Exere, xapdlay 
32 obx Exere ;” 
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Diacria and Brilessus, the roots of which extend to the sea, forming 
respectively the northern and southern boundaties of the bay. To- 
wards the interior the plain branches off into two valleys, flanked and 
separated from one another by mountains inaccessible to cavalry, and 
in which the positions become stronger at every step, until they meet 
in one point at the modern Stamdta, near the upper part of the plain 
of Athens. In the southernmost of these two valleys is a small vil- 
lage, called at the present day Vrand, which Colonel Leake, on appa- 
rently good grounds, identifies with the site of the ancient Marathon. 
About a mile nearer the sea this valley debouches into the plain of 
Marathon, and here Leake has seen reason to fix the site of the 
Heracleum in the precinct of which the Athenians were encamped. 
Their right rested upon the hill of Argaikki (a part of Brilessus), and 
their left was protected by Mount Kofréni, an insulated hill of no 
great height, but extremely rugged, which separates the two valleys 
above mentioned. Thus posted, the army of Miltiades effectually 
stopped all access to the plain of Athens by the nearest road, which 
ran through Vrana and Stamata. But their position appears to have 
been taken up not merely with this view, but also for the purpose of 
defending another means of access to the city. The roots of Brilessus 
which form the southern boundary of Marathon fall so gradually as 
to present no very defensible impediment to the communication 
between the plain of Marathon and the plain of Mesogma, and 
Athens might be reached by a road over these, passing through Gar- 

gettus and Pallene. (In the view of many this is the road by which 

Pisistratus marched upon Athens from Marathon.) Buta glance at 
the map shows that while the Athenian force was posted at the Hera- 
cleum, no body of troops could move by this road without exposing 
their right flank and rear to them. And although the roots of 
Brilessus are not so steep as to present an inaccessible barrier, they are 

at this time, and doubtless were at the time of the engagement, 

covered with low pine-trees and brushwood ; and the road itself, at 

its debouchment from the plain, not a mile and a half to the south 

of the Heracleum, passes between the mountains and a marsh. With 

an army so posted as that of the Athenian general, a few judiciously 

placed abatis, formed of trees cut down and laid with their heads 

towards the enemy, might be converted into a quite sufficient ob- 

stacle to prevent his march by this road in the presence of an enemy 
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on the vulnerable flank. And this is perhaps the operation which 
is obscurely indicated in the account of Corngtrus Neros’, and 
alluded to by CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA’. 

Under these circumstances it is perhaps more a matter of wonder 
that the Greeks should have assumed the offensive, as they at last 
did, than that the Persians should not have done so at an earlier 
period. Both of the proceedings, however, seem to me to admit of 
an explanation from the fact which Miltiades pressed upon the con- 
sideration of the polemarch Callimachus, in order to bring him over 
to his own view‘. A strong Pisistratid faction still existed in Attica, 
and the establishment of a formidable Persian army in a corner of 
the territory would naturally, so soon as it was generally known, 
become the signal for these to show themselves in the most useful 
way possible under such circumstances, viz. by assembling a force to 
co-operate with the invading army. Now, I have above* endeavoured 
to show that the interests of the Pisistratids were especially strong 
in that part of Mesogewa which lay on the eastern side of Hymettus, 
and to explain, from that consideration, the singular account which 
Herodotus gives of the details of the battle at Pallene, which restored 
Pisistratus to his throne after his second exile. Hippias, no doubt 
well recollecting the success of his father’s plan of operations adopted 
on the former oecasion, pursues exactly the same course. Content 
with establishing himself in force on the bay of Marathon, he 
waits for a demonstration on the part of his friends in Attica of 
sufficient importance to menace the communication of Miltiades with 
the city. Had this taken place, and the position which kept him in 


? Ejus auctoritate impulsi Athenienses copias ex urbe eduxerunt, locoque idoneo 
castra fecerunt : deinde postero die sab montis radicibus acie e regione instructé, novd 
arte, vi samma proelium commiserunt, namque arbores multis locis erant rare: hoc 
consilio, ut et montium tegerentur altitudine, et arborum tractu equitatus hostium im- 
pediretur, ne multitudine clauderentur. (Miltiades, § 5.) In the place of rare, which 
has been thought corrupt, Van Staueren proposes to read strate or sate. But the 
expression seems to mean “in patches,’”’ which gives # sufficient sense; although it 
does not clear up the nature of the use made of the trees. 

> Hyaye robs 'A@nvalous vbarwp 8: dvo8{as Babloas Kal xAavhoas Tobs Tnpolyras 
abroy ray BapBdpwy...xal rods éxixalpovs ray rézev rpoxatadkaBduevos 
épbrAarrey, dd 7d Ths xaépas Few Thy dureiplay. (Stromata, i. § 162.) 

© fv ndy vur ph cupBdrwpev, Erwoual twa ordow peydAnv duxecovoay Siaceloew 
Ta AOnvaluy ppovhpara, Sore undloa (§ 109). 

5 See note 194 on i. 59; 202 on i. 60; 210, 211 on i. 62. 
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check been abandoned, the cavalry would at once have been brought 
from Eubea, and would have destroyed the Athenian army upon 
overtaking it either in the plain of Athens, or that of Mesogsa. 
Herodotus, by the way in which he describes the difference of 
opinion among the ten generals, namely, that it was a simple ques- 
tion whether they should engage the enemy or not, leaves the reader 
strangely puzzled to account for the conduct of Miltiades, who, 
although four of his nine colleagues * resigned their command to him, 
and although he had won over the polemarch to his side by strongly 
representing the necessity of striking a blow before any internal rot- 
tenness should disclose itself, yet delayed to engage until the fifth 
day after he had the power of doing so. To account for this by sup- 
posing that he waited for his own regular turn, im order to prevent 
the possibility of any rival claim to the credit of a victory which he 
foresaw would follow, appears to me a notion which could never have 
arisen before the event. But if the real alternative at issue with the 
Athenian generals was, not whether they should provoke the invaders 
to fight or retain their position of defence ; but, whether they should 
persist at any cost in holding their strong position, or fall back on 
the city’, the conduct of Miltiades becomes quite intelligible. We 
may suppose him each day drawing out his force in front of his lines, 
and thus stopping all access to the interior by the southern road, as 
well as by that up the valley. The mvaders in their turn forming 
& longer line by means of their superior numbers, keep him effeo- 
tually in check (as they conceive), he not being able to move for- 
ward to attack them without being outflanked. But the experience 
of four days convincing him that they, on these grounds, expect 
nothing less than an attack by him; on the fifth he attempts to 
strike, and succeeds in striking, a fatal blow, by suddenly extending 
his line (at the price of weakening his centre), and rapidly attacking 
the enemy before they have time to make a counter movement. The 


6 Not all, as Mz. Grors assumes. Herodotus says it was those who voted with 
him for fighting (rév 4 yrdun Ipepe copBdrdAd{Cv). 

7 This very question perhaps lies at the bottom of Nepos’s statement of the matter. 
*¢ Inter quos (scil. decem prsetores) magna fwit contentio, utrum momibue se defende- 
rent, an obviam irent hostibus acieque decernerent.’’ The writer apparently supposes 
the council of war to be held at Athens, but has no definite notion on the subject of 
the locality. (Miltiadee, § 4.) 
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flower of the invading army—the Persians and Sacans, who were 
posted in the centre—broke that part of the Athenian line which 
was opposed to them; but these had a strong position to fall back 
upon, whereas the wings of the enemy were totally ruined and over- 
whelmed in the marshes, into which they rushed headlong in the 
panic of the moment’. 

At this stage of the proceeding Herodotus’s description offers 
another difficulty. According to him the two victorious wings of the 
Athenians united, and, without pursuing that portion of the invading 
army which had given way, turned at once upon the Persians and 
Sacans, who had pursued their own centre quite into the interior 
(és ryv peodyaay). However little this expression be strained, we 
cannot take it to mean less than that the pursuit had extended con- 
siderably up one or both of the two narrow valleys which converge 
at Stamdta; so that when the new attack was made upon them the 
Persian centre must in a manner have been caught in a trap, with the 
victorious Athenians and Platsans between them and their ships. To 
reach these they must in fact have forced their way through their new 
opponents,—a work doubtless of difficulty, but not impossible for 
highly disciplined troops ; especially as their opponents, after all their 
success against the wings, might think it much more expedient to 
harass a retreating enemy than to force him to desperation. The 
whole number of ships captured in the re-embarkation is only seven, 
little more than the hundredth part of the fleet, and the whole loss of 
men but 6400,—an utterly inconceivable result, if we are to suppose 
(what Herodotus’s description would imply) at least twenty times 
that number flying in confusion before a victorious enemy, and re- 
embarking on a line of coast of not more than two miles in length’. 


® In the painted portico at Athens the destruction of the invaders in this way 
formed s prominent feature. They were depicted pedyorres xa) és td EAos wOotvres 
GAAfAous. (Pausanias, i. 15.3.) Here was doubtless the good service rendered to 
the Athenians by the god Pan, the nature of which is not stated by Herodotus, 
although he speaks of the reward which was rendered for it (§ 105). But afterwards, 
when Marathon had become to the Athenians very much what Agincourt became to 
the English, a discreet silence as to the marshes seems to have been observed; and 
there is nothing in Herodotus’s narrative even to indicate the nature of the locality, 
although it is so conspicuous as at once to attract the attention of a traveller. 

® Sir Arthur Wellesley consumed the greater part of three days in landing 13,000 
British troops, under the most favourable circumstances, in the Mondego river on 
August 1—3, 1808. Of the operation he himself says, ‘‘The landing is accompanied 
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The design which is attributed to the Persians of surprising 
Athens, before the return of the army which had just foiled them in 
the plain of Marathon, is another feature in the narrative of Hero- 
dotus which harmonizes well with the view that the Persians and 
Sacans retreated in comparatively good order, and for the most part 
got safe on board their vessels; but it combines very ill with the 
notion that they had saved themselves in a precipitate flight. Such 
a scheme could never occur to 8 commander whose whole force had 
been routed, and demoralized to the extent which a complete defeat 
implies. 

But although, in my opinion, the description given by Herodotus 
of this celebrated action cannot possibly be received as an accurate 
account of its real circumstances, it appears to be a most faithful re- 
flection of the opinions which in his time currently prevailed upon 
the subject at Athens. It is in all ages the habit of the vulgar to 
regard great military successes as the result of merely superior 
prowess ; consequently popular tradition rapidly drops all those par- 
ticulars of a battle which evince strategic genius, and substitutes for 
them exaggerated accounts of personal bravery. Few Englishmen 
can endure to acknowledge the share which the Prussians had in the 
complete victory at Waterloo; although the nature of the ground 
alone proves conclusively to the eye even of a civilian, that their co- 
operation must have entered into the original design of the illustrious 
commander of the British. There can be no wonder therefore if the 
consummate skill of Miltiades in seizing the only conditions under 
which victory could be hoped for, soon became a less satisfactory way 
of accounting for his success, than the principle that one Athenian 
was a match for ten, twenty, or even sixty Persians ; and if the story 
of the action soon took a corresponding shape *. 

One other circumstance may be pointed out confirmatory of the 
above remarks. Pavusanzas, when he visited the field of Marathon, 
seems to have been puzzled to account for the circumstance, that 


with some difficulties even here, and would be quite impossible if we had not the cor- 
dial assistance of the country, notwithstanding the zeal and abilities of the officers of 
the navy.” Gurwoop (Selections from Dispatches, No. 2338). 

1¢ The jealousy which would have been excited by the truer view of the matter may 
be guessed from the story told by PLurancn (Cimon, § 8). The sentiment of Sochares 
of Decelea: Sray udvos dyaroduevos, @ MiAriddy, vuchoys robs BapBdpous, rére Kal 
vTiypacba: pdvos dflov, was doubtless shared by all the &v3pes Mapadewvopudxai. 


2a 
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although the barrows which respectively covered the Athenians, the 
Plateeans, and the slaves who fell in the action, were conspicuous 
objects, there was no indication of where the Persians were buried. 
That the corpses were covered with earth he makes no doubt: com- 
mon humanity would prevent their being left exposed. The solution 
of the difficulty with which he contents himself at last is, that they 
were buried here and there as they fell''. But, as a mere question 
of labour, it is obvious that the digging a single pit requires far 
less time than a multitude of separate graves. The fact apparently 


is, that the loss of the Persians consisted almost entirely * of the 


fugitives who perished in the marshes, for whom therefore no grave 
was requisite. 


11 i, 32. 5. 
12 This is, in fact, stated by PAUSANTAs as a current belief (i. 32. 7). 
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peyddas xeyapaypévov* rotor "A@nvaiows Sid ray és Yapdis of Marathon 


irritates Da- 
éa Boni, nab 5) Kal Tore mroAN@ Te Sewdrepa érrolee*® Kal pGddov par 
@ppnto orpareverOas ert thy ‘EdAdda. xal adbrixa pev érny- peresione to 
yéhrero méurrov ayyéXous Kata rods, érousdkery oTparuny, fresh at- 

i P " tempt. 
TOKMA® Whew eritdoowy éxacroiss  Mporepov Trapetyov, Kal véas These last 
p or three 

te Kat lartrous kal ciroy Kab wola TovTwy 5é TepiayyedNopeverv, years, and 
¢ ? ’ oo ’ a ; in the fourth 
4 "Aain éSovéero éri tpia érea, xatadeyopévay te THY aploTaV Egypt re- 


dss él riv ‘ENAd8a otparevoopévor', xa rrapacrevatopévor. *™ 


} @&yyeAln. Gaisford, with several"MSS, 
has 7 Alyn. But the use of the words 
voy ‘Tordoreos in the next line, as well as 
the statement of Darius’s irritation at the 
invasion of Sardis in such general terms, 
seem to indicate that here we have the 
beginning of what, in its first draft at any 
rate, was an a are history. And the 
manuscripts 8, F, c, and d all omit the 
article. 
Herodotus up to this point may almost be 
regarded as a mere introduction for the 
more complete understanding of what fol- 
lows. See note on § 173, below. 

2 xexapaypévov. Hesycutvus explains 
this word by épycpudévos. EvRipipes 
(fed, 156) has xelvy ré8e ph xapdocov. 


n fact the whole of the work of that 


The idea seems to be that of a person on 
whom a strong impression has been made 
which cannot easily be got rid of. Hence 
in philosophical language the word xapax- 
vThp is used for that which defines the 
el8os. 

3 xokrAg Seivdrepa érolee, “came to 
take it much worse.” The difference be- 
tween Seivdy fryeioOa: and Secvdy wosety is 
between a man who at once conceives 
a feeling of irritation, and one who, by 
brooding over the matter of wrong, aggra- 
vates and exaggerates the instinctive re- 
sentment. 

* rev dplorey ds ént rhy "EAAdSa orpa- 
revcouévwy, “the choicest troops, as it 
was against Hellas that they were to act.’’ 
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The ques- 
tion of the 
next heir to 
the empire 
is discussed 
at court, 
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and by the 
shrewdness 
of 

ralus, and 
the influ- 
ence of 
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terdpt Se érei’ Altri, bd KapPicew Sovdwbévres, at- 
éarncay aro Ilepcéwy evOaira 61) Kai paddov Spynro Kal én’ 
auporépous orpateverOat. Zredropévou Sé Aapeiou ér’ Abyurrrov 
xa’ AOnvas, trav traldwov avrod ordow éyévero peyadn trepl Tis 
ayepovins ws Set uv arrodéfavra Bacidéa xata tov Tlepoéwv 
vopov*, otra otparevecOar Foav yap Aapelp xal mpdorepov 4 
Bacthedoas yeyovores tpeis traides, ex THs mpotépns yuvascos 
TwBptew Ouyatpis, cal Baciretoavri €& ’Atocons tis Kupou 
érepot téocepes’ Tay pv 5% mpotépwy empécBeve 'AptaBalavns’, 
trav dé éemrvyevopévwv BépEns dovres 5€ pentpos ob Tis avrigs, 
éoraciafoy 6 pev "AptaBalavyns, xatots mpeaButatos te eln 
WavTos Tov yovov Kal Sre vopilopeva eln pos mavtwy avOpwirev 
Tov mpecBuraroy Thy apyny eyew HépEns 82, ws *“Arooons Te 
dais eln Tis Kupov Ouyatpos xal &re Kipos eln 6 xrnodpevos Totcs 
Iléponot tiv erevOepinv. Aapelov Se ovx atrodeucvupévou Ko 
yvouny, eruyyave xaTa TouTO TovTOWL Kal Anudpytos 6 “AploTw- 
vos avaBePnxas® és Zovoa, éorepnuévos te THs ev Rardapry Bact- 
Antns Kai dvynv émiBarov éwut@’ éx Aaxedaipovos: obtos ‘wvnp 
muopevos Tav Aapelov raidwv thy Svaopny, Oey, as 7 paris 


5 rerdpty 8 iret. Crinton (F. H.a. tus with that of Taucyprpzs (i. 18), who 


486) makes this the fourth year, nof 
reckoning the one in which the battle of 
Marathon took place; but it does not 
seem necessary to suppose this from what 
Herodotus says, and such a sense is con- 
trary to the ordinary usage of the writer. 
In another passage, where he wishes to 
state that years were completed, he adds 
the word wAfpea (§ 20, below). The 
battle of Marathon took place in the 
month of September, 490 8.c., and if we 
suppose the revolt of Egypt to have taken 
place during the time of the inundation— 
which would be the most favourable op- 
portunity for a rebellion—in B.c. 487, the 
intelligence would probably not arrive at 
the head-quarters of the army in Asia 
Minor till after the expiration of the sea- 
son for military operations in the same 
year. This arrangement of events seems 
more consistent with Herodotus’s expres- 
sions than the equally hypothetical one 
of Clinton, who supposes the revolt to 
have taken place a year later; and it will 
be seen below (see note in § 7) to aid 
in reconciling the statements of Herodo- 


puts the great expedition against Hellas 
in the tenth year after the battle of Ma- 
rathon. 

© xara roy Mepodwy vduov. In accord- 
ance with this custom Cyrus is represented 
as naming Cambyses as his successor, pre- 
viously to his expedition against the Mas- 
sagetee (i. 208). 

7 "ApraBa(dens. PriorarcH (De Fra- 
terno Amore, § 18) gives different parti- 
culars of the disputed succession. Accord- 
ing to him Darius died without determining 
the matter, and Xerxes, in the absence of 
Ariamenes (whom, and not Artabazanes, 
he makes the eldest son), assumed the 
sovereignty. The two brothers referred 
their claims to the decision of their uncle 
Artabanus, and continued perfect friends. 
It is apparently the account of Plutarch to 
which JuLian refers (Orat. i. p. $3), and 
certainly Justin (ii. 10) draws from the 
same source. 

8 érbyyave xara TévTd .. dvaBeBnxds. 
See vi. 70, above. 

9 guyhy eriBaray bwurg. Seo vi. 70. 
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6 5¢ Bactrevovre oyrbyovos érruyévntas, Tov érrvyevouévou Thy ExdeEw 
ms Bacitytns ylvecbar. ypnoapévou Se BépEew 1H Anpuaprrov 
trroOiien, yvovs 6 Aapeios* as Aéyou Sixasa, Baciréa py arréde£e. 
Soxéee 54 pros Kad dvev tavrns tis trroOnnns Bactredoar dv BépEns: 
9 yap “Arocaa elye to Trav Kparos. 
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10 &s 4h odris py Eye. So viii. 94: 
tobrous wey troatrn odris Exe. In ix. 
84 the expression is varied: fe: 3¢ riva 
driv xa Atorvvoopdyns. 

11 Eri WBidry ddvt: Aapely. It appears 
from iii. 70 that at the time of the con- 
spiracy against the Magians, Darius’s 
father was still alive. 

12 yyods 6 Aapetos. Another account 
made the matter settled after Darius’s 
death. See note 7, above. 

13 rg botdpy Frei. This would proba- 
bly be in the early spring of 486 3.c., not 
in 485 3.c., as CLINTON puts it. See note 
5, above. 

14 +h wdyra brea EE re wal Tpchxovra. 
This is the reading of the great majority 
of the MSS. Gaisford adopts the variation 
of two, which put the word érea after 
7 pthxovra. 

At the time of Cyrus’s death Darius is 
represented as being about twenty years 


old (i. 209). The reign of Cambyses oc- 
cupies seven years and five months (iii. 
66), and the usurpation of the Magians 
seven months more (iii. 67, 8). Assuming, 
therefore, the identity of the sources from 
which these accounts proceed, Darius was 
in them considered to be sixty-four years 
old at the time of his death. See however 
note 308 on ii. 110. Crssi1as makes 
Darius reign thirty-one years, and die at 
the age of seventy-two. 

13 Map8déx0s 5 TwBptew. It seems re- 
markable at first sight that a member of 
Gobryas’s family, which had contested the 
succession with Xerxes, should be of all 
Persians the highest in his confidence. 
But it is not impossible that Artazostra, 
the wife of Mardonius (vi. 43), was the 
daughter of Atossa, and if 20, his connexion 
with Xerxes would be a closer one than 
with Artabarzanes. It is also probable 
that the daughter of Gobryas, whom Da- 


by Mardo- 


niUus, 


6 


the Aleuade 
of Thessaly, 
and the 
Pisistra- 
tids, with 
the aid of 
the prophet 
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adedpens wais, tovovrov Noyou elyero, Neyo “ Séorota, ovK 
oixos dort AOnvalous épyacapévous TroAra dn xaxd Ilépcas, ph 
ov Sodvas Sixas tav éroincay GNA TO wey viv TavTa TpHocoS 
Tamep & yepol eyes tpepwoas S¢ Alyyirroy tiv éEuBploacay 
otparnaree él Tas 'Abijvas, va Noyos Té ve Exn wWpds avOparrav 
ayabos nal tu baotepov dudrdconras él yiv thy ov aotpared- 
evGat.” obros pév ot 6 Novos Hy Tysmpdsr Tov 5é AGyou '* rrapevOn- 
Knv Troeéaxeto Tide, @s ) Evparrn Twepixaddis yapn, xa dévdpea 
javrota dépet TA Hwepa, aperyy Te dxpn, Bacrréi Te povve Ovyrav 
akin éxricOar. Taira édeye"', ola veorrépov epyav émiBupnriys 
éwy xal Oédwy autos Tis ‘EAXAdos Drapyos elvar ypove 5é xarep- 
ydoato" re xak avérace Hépkea, bore troséew tadta’ cvvédaBe 
yap kad Gra oi ctpupaya yevomeva és Td Te(MecOas Béptea: tovro 
pev aro TH Oeocadins Tapa Trav’ ANevadéwy" drrvypévon dyyedot 


rius married when a private individual, 
was not by the same mother as Mardo- 
nius. She had borne three children to 
Darius before he became king, whereas 
Mardonius was a young man just 
twenty-six years afterwards (vi. 43). It 
is not likely therefore that there was less 
than eighteen or twenty years’ difference 
between their ages, which in the east 
would be almost conclusive against their 
having the same mother. But above all 
it would seem (see notes 105 on vi. 43, 
and 213 on vi. 94) that Mardonius and 
Artaphernes represented different schools 
of policy, and that the late uansucceseful 
attempt at Marathon issued in a restora- 
tion of Mardonius’s influence,—which had 
been damaged by his own partial, though 
not complete, failure in Thrace (vi. 45). 
It will be observed that the plan of both 
his campaigns contemplated the extension 
of operations along the line of posts esta- 
blished by Megabazus (see note 111) on vi. 
44), whereas Datis and Artaphernes fol- 
lowed out the sketch of Aristagoras (see 
note 226 on vi. 99). 

16 roy 3¢ Adyov. The MSS vary be- 
tween this reading, rotrov 8¢ Toi Adyou, 
route 8 Tov Adyou, and rovde rod Adyou, 
which last is adopted by Gaisford. 

17 ravra freye. Gaisford, with several 
MSS, has ravra &¢ fcye. 

18 yodvey 8t xarepydcaro. AESCHYLUS 
makes Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, re- 
present her son as having been influenced 


by the solicitations of evil advisers to 
make war upon Hellas : 


Tavra Tois kaxois éuAdy dvipdow 3:5d- 
oKeras 

Oobpws Héptys’ Adbyouo: WF ds ov pry 
péyary Téxvors 

srovrov exrhow tiv alyufi, tov 8’ dvav- 
Splas bxo 

tv8ov alyud(ew, watpgow 3’ SABoy ovdty 
abtidvery. 

Todd’ é dySpay dvel8n wordAdeis KAtoy 
KAKO, 

Thvd’ éBotrevcery xéAevOov xa) orpdrevp’ 
dg’ EAad8a. (Pers. 753—8.) 


Cresras couples an Arfapanus with Mar- 
donius as the principal agents in this un- 
fortunate policy (ap. Photium, p. 38). 
But even if this is the same name as 
Artabanus, it is not intended for the uncle 
of Xerxes, whom Herodotus represents as 
taking an entirely contrary view of the 
matter, but for a son of one Artasyras, 
by whose aid the Magian succeeded to the 
throne, and by whose treachery Darius and 
the other conspirators were subsequently 
assisted 


9 wapa Trav AAcvaddwy. The Aleuadse 
were a distinguished house at Larissa in 
Thessaly; and it is a boast of Gorgias 
that he was the instructor of some of its 
principal members. (PLaro, Menon, § 1.) 
They were probably anxious to occupy the 
same position in Thessaly which Histieus 
had done at Miletus. Philip of Macedonia 
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érexadéovto Bacitéa, micav mpoOupinv trapexydpuevor, él Tiyy Onomaeri- 
“Edraba ot 8é "AdNevada o8tot Foav GQeccarins Bactrées** sa 
rouro 8é Tlevovotpatibéwy of avaBeRnxortes és Jodca, Tav Te avTav 
Aoyou éyopevor TOY Kai of ’Arevddas™ nad 54 Te pds TovTouwe ert 
wréov TpocopéyovTa ot”, éyovres ‘Ovoydxptrov, avdpa ’APnvaior, 
xencponoyov te xa Siablérny ypnopav tav Movcaiov. avaPe- 
Byxecav yap tiv &Opnv mpoxatadvodpevor éEnrdobn yap id 
‘Iamdpyou tod Tlectotpdrov 6 ’Ovopdxpitos é& *"AOnvéwy, er 
avrodwpe addovs td Adcou tod ‘Epptovéos eurrotéwy és ta Mov- 
calou”™ ypnopor, os ai él Anpvou émixeipevat vitor apavitolato 
Kata THs Oardcons* 8 efjdacé pw 6 “Irmapyos, mporepov 
Npempevos Ta parsora, Tate S€ ouvavaBas, ews amixouro és 
Oyu tiv Bacthéos, Neyovrwv tav Tleowtpariwéwy trept avrod 
gEeuvous oyous, KaTédeye TAY ypnoper et pey Te evéot oddrpa 
dépov to BapBdpy, trav pev Ereye ovdé” 6 5¢ Ta evruyéotata 


subsequently made use of one of them, 
by name Simus, for furthering his plans. 
(HARPOCRATION, v. rerpapxla.) Those 
who came to Susa appear to have been 
three in number (ix. 58), and to have put 
themselves forward as the representatives 
of the whole of their countrymen (vii 
330). Their proceeding was attributed 
by Crrrras to their excessive luxury and 
taste for expense, which made the habits 
of the Persian court an object of desire to 
them,—and probably rendered supplies 
from thence necessary (ap. Atheneum, 
xii. p. 527). 

20 of 32 "AAeudda: obra: Foray Geooarins 
Bacirées. These words exist in all the 
MSS, but from a comparison of vii. 130 it 
seems not unlikely that they are a mar- 
ginal note which has crept into the text. 

2] ray abtoy Adyor éxduevo: THY Kal 
of "AAevdda:. It seems far from unlikely 
that the Thesealian cavalry which assisted 
the Pisistratids against the Lacedeemonian 
interference related above (v. 63, 64), was 
a force consisting of clansmen of the 
Aleuade. Compare the relations into 
which Pisistratus entered with Lygdamis 
(note 214 on i. 64). The names of the 
exiles (who were three in number) are 
given below (ix. 58). Gorgias the rheto- 
rician that among his pupils at 
Larissa he had *AAevadayv robs xpérous 
(PLato, Menon. § 1), and the same family 
had the reputation of having secured the 
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success of Philip of Macedonia in their 
own country. (DemosTHENgs, ap. Har- 
pocration. v. rerpapxia.) 

22 xpocopéyorré ol, “ plied him.” This 
is the interpretation of Schweighauser, and 
it seems a probable one, although there is 
no confirmation of it to be found else- 
where. Schweighauser considers the ex- 
pression wpocepépero to imply the same 
kind of solicitation, only pursued with less 
ardour. 

33 duwoidwy és ra Movoalov. Onoma- 
critus had also the reputation of interpo- 
lating the line: efSwAow abrds 82 per’ 
&Gavdroso: Geoiow, after xi. 601 of the 
Odyssey. (See Porson on Eurip. Orest. 
5.) This interpolation, by whomsoever 
effected, was obviously imagined for the 
purpose of reconciling the notice of Hera- 
cles in Hades with the received tradition 
which regarded him as one of the tenants 
of Olympus. See note 339 on ii. 120. 
It is the more curious as the whole pas- 
sage, xi. 562—626, is obviously mach 
more recent than the context. For the 
importance attached to the possession of 
oracles, see note 238 on v. 90. 

4 xara rhs Oaddgons. In subsequent 
writers the accusative case would be more 
usual ; but the genitive appears ina simi- 
lar case, below, § 235: xépdos wé(ow elvas 
x thrnot xara ris Garddoons xarabe- 
isl 4 dwepéxe. 


28 


7 


In the year 
after his 
father’s 
death he 
rome F 
Sgypt, an 
ss ha his 
brother 
Achemenes 
lord-lieu- 
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éxdeyopevos, Eheye Tov Te ‘EAAjotrovroy, ws GevyOivas ypeov ein 
in’ avdpos Ilépcew, thv te eraow efnyeopevos. obras te 87 
xpnoppdéwv mpocepépero, Kat of re Tlevstatparidas wai oi 'Adev- 


ddat yvopas amroderxvdpevot. 


‘Ns 88 dveyvacOn Hépéns orpareverOar eri rhv ‘EAXdOa, 
évOaira Sevrépm pev érei™ pera Tov Odvarov tov Aapelou, mpara 
otpatniny trovetat emt Tovs aTrexte@Tas. TovTOUS MEV VUY KaTa- 
otpeydpevos, cat Alyurrov tacay toddov Sourorépny Troujcas 7) 
érrt Aapeiou Fy, erretpérer’ Ayapevei, dergpep pev éwvtod Aapeiov 


dé qwasol. 


"Ayaipévea® pév vuv érerporevovra Aiyirrrou xpove 


8 peréreta™ épovevoe Ivdpws 6 Paypiriyou, avjp AlBus. BépEns 
Se pera Abyurrou ddwow, os euedre és yelipas aferOar™ To 
oTpareupa To él ras ‘“A@jvas, ciddNoyor érixdnrov” Tlepcéwv 
of the Per- ray dplaotwy éemoiéero, iva yvopas Te TUOnTaL opéwv Kal avros év 


tenant. 

He then 
convokes 
an assembly 


25 Sevrépy Ure?, “in the second year.” 
Much difficulty will follow if we suppose 
this “second year” to begin twelve 
months after the death of Darius; for 
then it will be necessary to bring the 
commencement of the movements of the 
grand army of Xerxes (§ 20, below) into 
the eleventh year after the battle of Mara- 
thon, reckoning both extremes. But I 
apprehend that the expedition against 
Egypt really took place in “the second 

ear” of the reign of Xerxes, which would 
regarded as commencing on the first of 
Thoth preceding the actual decease of his 
father. Hates (quoted by Clinton, Ap- 
pendix to Vol. ii. p. 247) gives the rule 
that appears to have prevailed in the 
Astronomical Canon, which reckoned from 
the epoch of Nabonassar, and which pro- 
bably represents the practice of the Per. 
sian court. It is ‘that each king’s reign 
begins at the Thoth (or Egyptian new 
year’s day) before his accession, and all 
the odd months of his last year are included 
in the first year of his successor.” Now 
if we suppose (consistently with the notes 
5 and 13 on §§ 1. 4) that Darius died in 
the spring of 486 B.c., the reign of Xerxes 
would be reckoned from the preceding 
Thoth, ¢.e. from the twenty-second of De- 
cember, 487 8.c. His second year then 
would commence in the same month of 
486; and if Egypt was rapidly conquered, 
its subjugation would doubtless be com- 
pleted before the commencement of the 
inundation in 485 s.c. Four full years 


from this time (§ 20) would bring it to 
the middle of the season for military ope- 
rations in 481, leaving time for the assem- 
blage of the grand army in the neighbour- 
hood of Sardis before the winter set in. 
This arrangement brings Herodotus into 
perfect harmony with the statement of 
Tuocyrpipes: Sexdr@ 8¢ ire: per’ abrhy 
[Thy éy Mapaber: pdxny]) abiis 5 BdpBa- 
pos Te peyddrw ordraw em) thy ‘EAAdSa 
SovAwoduevos FAGe (i. 18), and involves 
nothing arbitrary except the supposition 
that the death of Darius was regarded by 
Herodotus as synchronizing with the con- 
ventional accession of Xerxes. There is 
no occasion either to take Thucydides to 
mean ten complete years, as Clinton does, 
or to change Sexdrq into évSexdr@ in his 
text, as others have proposed. The diffi- 
culty has arisen from the tacit assumption 
that Herodotus reckons, as a modern would 
do, from a fixed epoch, instead of simply 
referring one event to another before it, 
as a logographer naturally would. 

36 "Ayatuévea. See note on vii. 97. 

37 xypévp peréwe:ra. About the year 
460 3.c. See the notes 39 and 40 on iii. 
12. 

28 és yecipas tterOa:. See note 434 on 
i. 126. 

29 gdAAoyor éxixAnrov. The epithet 
seems to indicate that the members of the 
council were specially cited, as might be 
expected if they were only the chief of the 
nobles of the empire. 
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waa ely ta Oérerr ds Se ouehexOnoar, éreke RépEns Tdde **- tien nota- 
“ dvbdpes Tlépoas, ob abrés xaripyjcopas vopov rovde év dpiv Hie, speech, 
Tels, trapadeEauevos Te alte ypioopar as yap éyo muvOdvo- 
pas Tov TpecBurépwrv, ovdayd Kw 7TpEunoaper, érel Te*? Trap- 
ehaBopev thy ayepovinv ride rapa Mydwv Kupov xatedovros 
"Aotudyea’ GANA Oeds TE obtw Ayer™, Kal abroiot Huy word 
érrérovat cuuéperar em 7d duewov. ta pév vey Kipos te nal 
KapBvons trarip re éuds Aapeios xatepydcavro nal mpocexry- 
cavro tea, érictapévowot 6 ovx dv Tis Néyou eyw Sé ered Te 
mapédaBov tov Opovoy, toito édpovritoy, Saws pi) Netpopas Ta 
Tporepoy ‘yevoévwyv ev tip THdE, pnde eXdoow TpocKT}copas 
Sivapv Tléponos. ppovrivwv 8&8 ceipioxw dua pev Kddos rpiv re 
Wpoayiwopevoy, yopnv te THS vov éxtHpsOa ovK éAdacova ovde 
praupotépny, traupopwrépny te, dua Sé tyuwpinv te xal tlow 
ywoueny 5 tyéas viv éym auvédecta, iva 7d vodw mpjocew 
UrrepOéwpar iyiv. péddro, Cevtas tov ‘EAAsjorovrov, éday otpa- 
Tov dia rhs Evparns éri thy ‘EdAd8a, Wa’ AOnvaiovs tipwpyco- 
pas doa i) Teroujxact Tlépoas te nal watépa tov éudv. wpare 
pév vuv Kab Aapeioy iOvovra otpateverOat err) tovs avdpas Tov- 
Tous’ GNX’ 6 pev TeTEeNEUTHNKE, Kal od« eFeyéveTs of TiwpycacbaL 
éyw Se irrép te exeivou xa) tay drwy Ilepcéwy ob mporepoy trav- 
couas rply 7} Edw” re nal wupwocw™ tas AOnvas of ye éué wat 
Tatépa Tov éudv virnpeay ddica trovedvTes. pata pev és dpdus 
&Mfovres dua Aprotayopy, (TO Mirnoip, Sovr Se jperépy,) arre- 


Kopevos évérrpnoay Ta Te dAcea Kal Ta ipa™ 


3@ Dhete Héptns rdde. The whole of 
the following speech is quoted by Diony- 
S108 OF HaLicaRNassus in the treatise 
in which he compares the relative merits 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, as an ex- 
ample of the medium between the severe 
and the florid styles. For such a purpose 
it was natural that he should, as he does, 
convert it into the common dialect of his 
time. There: are also some other slight 
variations. 

31 éwel re. Dionysius has é€ od. 

a2 Bye. Dronysius has évdyei. 

33 ob xpérepoy watcouas xply ) fro. 
See note 323 on v. 118. 

44 gupécw. The use of this word by 
Herodotus (here and in viii. 102) in the 


> Sevrepa Se teas ola 


eee of the more usual xpfow, is remarked 
y Evusrarnivs, who observes that So- 
PHOCLES also has done the same thing : 
éupixlovas vaods rupécev FAGev. (Antig. 


290. 

35 rd re bAcen wal ra ipd. The sim- 
plicity of the Ormuzd worship must have 
been out of fashion at the Medo-Persian 
court, if Xerxes really took an interest in 
vindicating the sanctity of the Sardian 
goddess Cylbebe, for whose nature see 
note on v. 1023. This indeed is only 
what was to be exrected from the policy 
of Darius as represented by Herodotus. 
(See Excursus on iii. 74, pp. 434, hg er at 
the same time, the whole speech is obvi 
ously of Hellenic manufactare. 


232 
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éptav és ray aderépny atroBdvras, bre Aaris te nat’ Apradépyns * 
doTpaTHyeoy, Ta eriatacdé Kou Tavres ToUTw@Y péVTOL elveKa dvap- 
thuar™” ér’ avrovs otparever Oar ayaba §é év adroiot roo dbe avev- 
ploxw Noyifopevos, ef ToUTOUS Te Kal TOS TOUTOLTL TANTLOYwpOUS 
xataotpeyopueba, of ITéXorros rob Ppuyos véwovras yopny yiv 
tiv Tlepoida arrodéEopey t@ Avs aibépt spoupéoveay ov yap 7 
xepny ye ovSeulav Karérperat 6 HALos Suoupov codcay TH Hyuerépy, 
Grd oheas wdcas eyo Gua bpiv play yopny Ojow, dia maans 
SueEeNOov tis Evparns’ wuvOavopar yap ode eye odre Twa 
Tow avdpay ovdeulav, ovTe EOvos ovdey avOpa@rrwy iTronelrres Oat 
TO thyiv olov te eorae eNOeiv és pdyny, TovTwy Tav Katéreka 
in which he treEapaipnyévor obftw of Te Hiv airvot EEovor SovrAcoyv Cuyor, 


announces 
his purpose of Te avairiot. wdpeis 8 av po tade trotéovres yapifocbe érreav 


to conquer ~ ’ a , 

Hellas, and Upiv onunva tov ypovoy és Tov Arew Sel, rpoOvpws travra Twa 

esires their , re . ‘ 

zealous co- Upewy ypnoe trapeivar bs av dé Exwv fen tapecxevacpevov 

operation. ‘ A , e a U 
otparov KdAMoTa, SHcw of Sipa Ta TysuoTata voplferas elvat 
éy tyuerépov"*. wroumréa péy vuv tadrd éott obtw ta é pi) 
idtoBovrcvew wyiv Soxéw, TIOnus TO Tphypa és pécov, yvopunv 
Kedevov tyéwv tov Bovrdpevoy arropaiverOa.” raira elias 

9 éravero. 

Mardonius » > , «2? > oF a 

applauds his Mer aurov 5¢ Mapdovws @deye “ @ Séozrota, od povoy els Tav 

ee yevonévov Ilepcéwv dpiotos adda Kal tay écopévww Ss Ta TE 
Gra rAeywy érrixeo dpiota Kal adnOéctara, xat “Iwvas tovs év 
Th Evpawrn xarounpévous ovx édoes xatayeddoar jyuiv, dovras 
avaklovs) Kal yap Sewvov dv ein mpiypa, e Ydaxas” pe at 
"Tvdods xat AiBiomds “' te nal Accupiovs adda te Evea trodrAa 


36 "Aprapdpyns. The manuscripts K, 


tery would hardly venture upon such ea 
V, F have ’Apragpévns. 


description of the unhappy campaign re- 








37 dydornucs. This word seems used 
in a sort of technical sense, to express the 
bounden duty of a liege lord to avenge his 
vassals. (See notes 313 and 315 on i. 90.) 

38 dy juerépov. See note 123 oni. 36. 
Dionysius quotes this passage: 3éc0@ av- 
T@ dwpedy %3n tiusordrny h voulfera: ey 
huetépg, which Valcknaer considers to be 
@ corruption from 8wpedy % 3h tymsordry 
vou (eras dy her epg. 

39 Ydeas. No victory of the Persians 
over the Scythians is to be found men- 
tioned in Herodotus; and even court flat- 


lated in the Fourth Book. But here doubt- 
less is a trace of another and totally dif- 
ferent tradition from that mainly followed 
by Herodotus, one in accordance with the 
Behistun Inscription. See note 2 on 
iv. 1. 

49 "Iy8ods. These are said to have been 
subdued by Darius, by taking advantage of 
the information he obtained from Scylax 
of Caryanda (iv. 44). But his power must 
have been very limited indeed. See note 
293 on iii. 101. 

4! Al@toxas. It is not necessary to sup- 
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Kal peydda, adienoavra ITépcas ovdéy AAd Siva mpocera- 
afar Bovrcpevot, xataotpeyrapevoe Sovrous exopev, “EAAnvas Se 
trdpEavras abdixins, ov TiswpnoopeOa ti Seicavres ; xolnv 
wANnGeos avotpodny, Kolny S& ypnudrov Stwamy; tov éri- 
ordpeba pev thy payny ?, éructapeOa Se tay Sivauw dodcay 
acGevéas eyonev 88 avrav maidas xatactpepduevos ov- 
Tous, ob dy TH thweréon Katounpévot, "Iwvés re at Alodées xad 
Awpiées xaréovrar. érretpnOnv 5é nal avros Sn érreratver émh 
Tovs avdpas Tovrous, Umd Tatpos ToD aod Kedevobels: Kal pot 
péypt Maxedovins eddcavtt, wat odbyov atrodrovts és avTas 
"AOnvas amixécOat, ovdels avtTi@aOn és paynv. xatror ye éwOact 
“EdAnves, @s ruvOavouat, aBovAoTata Trodéuous loracOat, inro te 
aryvapoourns kal oxasrnros: éredy yap“ addAjdowws TONEMOV 
mpocirwat, eEeupovres TO KaAMOTOY ywpiov Kal etoraTov, és 
Toro KaTLwVTES pdyovra’ oTe cdY KAK@ peyddw of ViKdVTES 
amadddocovrat Trep) Se ray éEcompévwn ovdé Aéyo apyny, éEonees 
yap 57% ylvovras Tous piv, éovras 6poykwacous, xypuvkl te Sia- 
Xpewpévous Kat ayyédowos xatadapBdvew tas Siadopas**, cad 
mTavtt piddov 4 paynou ei Oe travrws ee trodepeery pos aAXI}- 
Dous, eEeuploxew yphv TH éexdrepol eior dSvoyepwrdtatoa, Kal 
Tavrn Tweipay’ TpoTr@ Tolvuy ov ypnoT@ “EdAnves Siaypewpevor, 
éuéo éddcavros péypt Maxedovins ryijs, obx 7Oov és rovrou Novyov 
aote pdyerOa, col Se &) pérree tis, @ Bactred, avrudcec Oat 
jToNEeLov Tpoahépav, ayovtt kat WAHGos To éx THs 'Aains xab véas 
ras amdaas* ; as yey ey Soxéw, ove és toto Opdoeos ” avjxes 
Ta ‘EXXjvev mrpnypata. eb Se dpa eyo ye yevobelny youn, nat 


pose that the miscarriage of Cambyses 
(iii. 25, 26) was represented at court as a 
conquest. It will be remembered that 
the term Al@{oy denoted an Asiatic black 
as well as an African. (See §§ 69, 70, 
below.) Besides, a portion of the African 
Ethiopians submitted (iii. 97). 

42 driotdueda pey thy pdxny. See 
note 268 on i. 77. 

43 éwedy ydp. The manuscripts 8, V 
omit the latter word. 

#¢ xaradauBdvew tas Siapopds, ‘to 
quash their differences.” Compare iii. 
128: naréAaBe épi(orras, and see note 
130 on i. 45, and note 55 on v. 21. 

#3 gol 3¢ 3) wéAAGs Tis. The pronoun 


got is emphatic, and opposed to éudo 
which has just preceded. ‘When J 
marched as far as Macedonia, the Greeks 
never came to a question of meeting me 
in fair fight, and when it comes to you 
(3%), Sire, is any one likely to meet you 
with offer of battle ?’’ See the note 424 
on ili. 155. 

46 wAROos rd ex Ths ’Aclns nal yvéas 
vas émdoas. The force of the articles is 
to be observed. Mardonius speaks as to 
persons cognizant of the available re- 
sources of the empire, “‘ the Asiatic levies 
and the whole of the navy.”’ 

{7 @pdoeos. The manuscripts 8, V have 


Odpceos. 


10 


Artabanus 
takes the 
other side 
of the ques- 
tion. 


190 HERODOTUS 


éxeivou érrapOévres aBourin EOovey apiv és pdyny, pabore dy ds 
eiuev avOparray apiorot Ta Trodkeunia. EaTw S wv pmdev atreipn- 
Tov avTopatov yap ovdev, GAN amo telpns wayta avOparroct 
diréer yiverOas.” Mapdovuos perv tocatra émidenvas tiv Béptew 
yvouny, éréravro. 

SJusrevrwv S trav dd\Xwv ITepcéwv gal ov ToX\povtov youn 
airobeixvucGa: avriny Th tmpoxeysévyn, 'ApraBavos 6 ‘Tordoreos 
mwdtpws dav Hépey, re 8) nat misuvos wy“, EdXeye Tadbe “a 
Bactred, 2) rex Oacéwy pev yvwopewv avriéwv addAnANOL, OvK EoTL 
Thy apelyw aipedpevoy édécGar adda Sel TH eipnuévy ypHoOac 
AeyGeroéwy Se, ore Wotrep Tov ypvoov Tov aKNpatoy avTov pév 
én’ éwutod ov Staywooxoper, érredy 8@ trapatphbrope ddd 
xpvo@, Suywooxopev Tov apelvw. eyo O€ Kal tatpl Te oO 
aderpep Se éud, Aapelp, rryopevoy pu?) otpareverOas eri 3xv0as, 
dvdpas ovdapobs ys dary véyovras: 6 &8 édrrifav YxiOas rods 
vouadas KataotpéeecOas, éuol re ovx érre(Oero oTparevadeves TE 
qjodNous Te Kat ayabovs Tis oTpaTins aToBadwv anne av Sé, @ 
Bacircd, pédreus én” dvdpas otpareverGas trodrAdv apeivovas * 7 
YnvGas of xara Oaraccay te dpworo” Kai xata yhv Aéyovras 
elvat. 1d 5é avroias Everts Seuvov, éueé cou Sixasov dor dpafew 
SevEas dys tov “EXAjorovroy éhav otparov &:a Tis Evperrns és 
tay ‘Eddada: nat &) nal cuviyvexe frou xata ynv h nal Kata 


48 rocatta émidejvas Thy Héptew yva- 
pny, “after so far smoothing down (the 
objections to] the opinion of Xerxes.” 
The metaphor seems to be taken from 


joying a high repute for wisdom and mo- 
deration. 

4° woAAdy dyuelyovas. S and V have 
woAAdy &r: duelvovas. 

4! xara The ana- 


the act of a carpenter, who smooths a 
piece of wood so that no knot or obstacle 
causing friction can be found. The Latin 
proverb, “‘nodum in scirpo quserere,’’ 
rests on a similar idea. The simple form 
Acalyw is used below (viii. 142). 

‘9 rq 3) wal elovvos ééy. The weight 
of Artabanus at the Persian court appears, 
independently of his relationship to the 
sovereign, from the advice which he ven- 
tures to give to Darius (iv. 83) when me- 
ditating his expedition against the Scy- 
thians. The traditions followed by Cresras, 
(or whoever is the authority for Plutarch’s 
story quoted in the note 7 on § 2, above, ) 
seem to represent him in the same light 
with those adopted by Herodotus, as en- 


accay Epiorot. 
chronism of attributing power at sea to the 
Athenians of this time shows the origin of 
the speech here put into the mouth of 
Artabanus. His brother Artaphernes is 
made to take a very different and a juster 
view of the matter. (See note 193 on v. 
73.) The encomium passed upon the 
Greeks, especially the Athenians, towards 
the end of the speech, as also the common 
places of ethical philosophy which appear 
in it, would lead one to refer it to the 
same class of compositions as the address 
of Solon to Croesus (i. 32, 33), and the 
political discussions (iii. 80—82). See 
notes 113 on i. 32, and 221 on iii. 80. 


POLYMNIA. VII. 10. 191 


Garagcay écowOivat, } Kal nat’ dpporepa: oi yap avdpes Néyovras 
elvat GAxyso traperts 5é nal orabuwoacba, et otpatinv ye 
tocaurny oy Aati nat "Apradépvei eXOotcav és tiv "Atruchy 
xepny poovo. ‘AOnvaio. SiépOeipav. odx wv aypotépn ode 
éyapnae** GAN fy THot vnvol éuBdrwot, Kal viejoavres vav- 
payln mwréwoe és tov ‘EXXAnjomtovroy xa eretra NUGwoL THY 
ryépupay, Toro 57, Bacired, ylveras Sewov. éyw Sé ovdepun codin 
oixnln aitos Tatra cupBadrdopat, arr olov Kote tyéas oALyou 
édénce”* xatadaBelv wados, bre warnp aos fevEas Boowropoy tov 
Opnixiov, yepupwdcas Se worapov “Iotpov 5éBn emt YxvOas, rore 
qravroio éeyevovro xvOas Sedpevor Iavev ADcat tov wopov, roice 
émitérparrro 1 puAann tav yepupéwv tod “Iotpov: xa tore ye 
‘Torvatos 6 Midarov tupavvos eb émeoteto TOV GAAwY TUpavVeY 
TH yvoun, pndé nvruwOn “, Siépyaoro ay ra Tlepoéov wprypata: 
xatto. xal rNoyp axovcat Sewov, em’ avdpi ye &t wavta ta Bact- 
Aé0s rpnypata yeyevrncOar. ov wy pn Rovdrev és xivduvoy pndéva 
Totovrov amixécOat, pndepins avayxns éovons' GAX éuol weiber 
viv pev Tov ovdAXoyov Tovde Siadvoov' avris te, Srav Tot Soxéy, 
mpockepapevos él cewutTov, mpoayopeve Ta Tot Soxéee elvar 
dpista: TO yap ev BovreverOar népdos péyrotoy eipioxo cov ec 
yap xal evaytiwOjnval tt Bérer, BeBovrevtat pév ovdéy Hoaov ed, 
cowras 5é bd THS TUyNs TO Bovreupa 6 Se Bovdrevaapuevos 
aiaypas, et ot 4 Tun érlotrotTo, etpnya elpnKe Hacov dé ovdev oi 
xaxas BeBovrNevtat. dpas ta wrepéyorta boa ws Kepauvot 6 Oeds 
ovdé a havrater Gas **, ra Se cpixpa ovdé&y pw xviler; dpas Se as 
és olxjpata Ta péyiota aiel nal Sévdpea ta Tovadta amooKyrres 
Ta Bédea; girées yap o Geos Ta Umepéyovta mavra Kodovew. 
ovtTw 1) xal orparos trodes Ure odtyou SiapOelperar xara Towvde’ 
éreav agi 6 Beds POovicas PoBov éuBary, 4} Bpovrny, + av 


53 ob dy dugorépn ogi exdpnee, “ still 
success did not attend them in both arms,”’ 
i.e. by land and sea. Artabanus goes on 
to show what peril would follow if this 
should be the case; and it is to be re- 
marked that he imagines by way of argu- 
ment a scheme which was subsequently 
proposed. (See viii. 108.) 

83 bAlyou ééyoe, “wanted little.” 
Translate: ‘“‘ what a calamity all but be- 


fel us.” 

54 fyr160n. The manuscripts M, F, 
K, P have fvav7:60n, which Schweighiu- 
ser considers to be a mixture of the two 
readings dyri@On and hyriOn. 

55 gayra(eoOa:. This word is used in 
a similar sense by Eurtripes (Pheniss. 
93): wh Tis wodcray ev tplBy payrde- 


Tal. 


Il 


Great anger 
of Xena 
at the coun- 
sel of Arta- 
banus. 


192 HERODOTUS 


ébOdpnoay®* dvatlus éwurday ov yap é& ppovéew péya 6 Geos 
Gro H éwurov'’". érrevyOnvas pév vuv wav mpnypa theres opanr- 
para, x Tov Chulat peydrar diréovor yiverOar év dé Te eriryxeiv 
éveort ayaba, ct un trapavrixa Soxéovra elvat, GXX ava ypovoy 
éFevpos Tus av. ol pev 62 Taira, @ Baothed, cupBourevw ov 8é, 
® wat TwBpvew Mapbdovie, rradoar Néyov dOoyous paraious rept 
“Edd jvov, ovx covtrav akiwy dravpws axoveur “EXXnvas yap dia- 
Baddwv, érratpes adtov Bacithéa otpatevecOar avrod é Tovrou 
elvexa Soxéers pot tracav mpoOupinv éxtelvev. pn vuv otra 
yévntas: SuaBory ydp éore Seworaror év tH duo péy eiot oi 
adixéovres, els 5¢ 6 adtxedpevos’ 6 pev yap SiaBddXAwv abides ov 
mapeovros Katyyopéwy: 6 Sé adixéet, avarreBopevos ply 7 arpexéws 
expdby 6 5é 89 amewy tod Aoyou Tdbe éy abroiot adixéeras, Sia- 
Brnbeis te trrd tov Erépou Kal voyucbels mpds Tod érépov KaKos 
elvas"*, Gdn ef 9 Set ye wavTas émi Tovs avdpas TovTOUS oTpa- 
rever Oat, hépe, Bacireds pev avros év HOece totot Ilepodwv pevérw 
npeay S& apdotépwy trapaBaddopévav Ta Téxva, oTpaTnddTEE 
avros ov érineEdpevos Te Gvdpas Tovs eBédeus Kal NaBav orpariyy 
éxoony twa Bovrcav Kal hv pev TH ov réyers avaBaivn Baciréi 
Ta Tpnypata, xTewerOwy ot éuot traides pds Sé avtoict kal éya 
hv 88 TH éym Tpodéeyo, of col Tadta TracyovTwy avy &é ode Kad ad, 
hv atrovootnons et 5&é radta pév wrroduvew ove eOerAnoeEs, ov 
6¢ wdvrws otpatevpa avafeas él riv ‘EdXdda, axovcecOai tia 
gn tav abrod THde Urrodevtropévwy, Mapdovoy péya te xaxov 
éEepyacpévoy Ilépoas iré xuvédv te Kai dopviOwv Sivapopetipevor, 7 
wou év 9 TH AOnvaloy 4 cé ye év TH Aaxedatpoviov, ef pt) dpa 
kal mporepov kat’ odov, yvovta én’ olous dydpas dvaywooKkeas 
otpatever Oar Baciréa.” 

"ApraBavos pev taidra éreEe HeépEns dé Oupwbels apeiBeras 
toiabe “’ApraBave, marpos els tod euot adeddeds: TovTd ce 
pioetas pndéva akvv picbov rAaBeiv erréwv patalov Kal rot 


56 ép6doncay. Some MSS have écod- 
Anoay 

57 ob yap 64 ppovdew péya 5 Beds BAXOr 
4 éwurdy. The MSS vary between this 
reading, ov yap ¢@ ppovéew 5 Oeds péya 
bAAov }) wurdy, and ob yap €¢ gppovdewr 
BAAov péya 5 Geds 4 dwurdy. 


58 § 3t 3) dwedy... naxds elyar. In 
one manuscript (P) the place of these 
words are suppli y the sentence 6 32 
SiaBarAduevos ad SiwrAGs G8ixetra:r: sa- 
BAnbels re bed tod brépov nal Gua vous- 
aGels wpds Tod érépov dxotoaryros Kal wei- 
oGévros elva: xaxds. 


POLYMNIA. VII. 11. 193 


Tavrny tay atislny mpootlOnus ébytt Kax@ Te Kal abvpe, prjre 
avotparevesOar euot ye emi tiv ‘EdAdda avtod Te pévew apa 
That yuvaEl éym 8é xal dvev aéo Soamep ela éritedéa Trowjow 
Hy yap elnv x Aapelov rod ‘Tordomeos, tov "Apadpeos, tot 
Aptapdpvew, tod Telarreos, tod Kupov, rod KapBuicew, tod 
Telotreos, Tod "Ayatpéveos yeyovws *, jor) Tiywwpnaduevos ’ APnval- 
ous eb érioTdpevos, ore eb Hpets Hovyiny a£opev, GAN’ ovK exeivor™ 
G\Na Kal para orparevoovrar él Thy hpetépny, eb yph oraOpo- 
caabat Toit trrapypévoics e& exelvwr of Zdpdis Te evérrpynoay nad 
jracay és riv’Aalnv. otxwv éEavaywpéew ovderépoics Suvatas *' 
Exel, GAAA trovéewy 4) trabéew mpoxéerar wywv iva  tdbe travra 
iro "EdAnot, 4 éxeiva mavra iro Tlépoyot yevyrat 16 yap pécov 
ovdey THS exOpns earl: Kadov av mpotrerrovOétas huéas Tipwpéey 
non yiveras, va nal To Sewov 76 melaopas™ tovTo pdb, éddaas 
én’ advdpas rovrous, Tovs ye Kal Ilédo o Ppvé, éwy twarépwy tav 
éuay Soidos”, xatectp&yato obttw, as xal és téde avtol Te 
avOpwrot cal ) yh avTay éravupot Tod Katactpeapévou 


KadéovTat,” 


59 uh yap envy ex Aapelov rod ‘Tord- 
oreos ... ToD "Axaéveos yeyoves. The 
decyphering of the arrow-headed character 
by Major Rawlinson has rendered possible 
the complete explanation of this genealogy. 
See the Excursus on iii. 74, pp. 427—9. 
The corrected genealogy will run thus, 
representing pure Persian traditions : 


Achsemenes 
. Teilpes 
eer! Cone 

ieee a ten 
pee Gu 
Hystapes 

Datins 

Serres 


The left hand column represents the lineal 
descent of the Achsemenids, who were 
kings of Persia; while the right hand 
column connects Xerxes’s claim to be the 
king of Media in right of his mother 
Atossa with thie Achemenid pedigree. 


VOL. Il. 


Teispes is repeated by the error of putting 
the two branches one after the other in- 
stead of side by side. 

60 Sr: el jyets jovxlny Efouev, GAA’ 
ox éxetvor, “that if we shall keep the 
peace, yet will not they.” This use of 
@AAa after a hypothetical proposition is 
found throughout Greek literature from 
the Homeric poems downwards. From 
the nature of the case it is appropriate to 
oratory, and in the later writers alone is it 
used otherwise than in a speech. 

61 ovSerépoio: Svvardés. The manu- 
scripts S and V have ovderdpais Ixavés, 
and one other 8uvard for Suvardés. P and 
V have also xpocxeira: in the place of 
mponéer as. 

62 +d Seuvdy 7d welcouas. This ironical 
expression appears to be directed against 
the words of Artabanus: 1d 82 abroio: 
Eveors Seuwdy, eué cor Slxady dori ppd- 


ey. 
63 édy rarépwy Tay éuay SofAes. These 
words indicate that in the mind of the 
authority followed here by Herodotus, 
Xerxes was regarded as the lineal descend- 
ant of the Assyrian dynasties, as in no 
other way could Pelops possibly be de- 
scribed as the vaseal of his ancestors. 


2c 


12 


In the night 
after the 
council has 
been held 
Xerxes has 
a vision, 


13 


and the 
next day 
he chan 
his mind. 


14 


The next 
night the 
same Vi- 
sion re- 
appears to 
him with 
threats. 


194 HERODOTUS 


Tatra pev él roaovro édéyero pera Se, evppovn te éylvero 
xa) Fépkea exute 4 AptaBdavouv yvapn vuxri S& Bovrny didovs, 
mayyyu etpioné of ov Tpityya elvat otpateverOas emt TH “Edddéa: 
Sedoypéver Sé of adtis ToUTwY, KaTUTTvace Kat bn Kou ev TH vuKTL 
elde dy rode, ws Aéyeras Ord Tlepcéwy™: edoxee 6 BépEns 
avépa oi émustdvra péyay Te Kai everdéa eitreiy “ pera 82 Bov- 
Neveat, @ Ilépoa, orpateupa pn ayew emi trav ‘EAddba, Trpoelras 
anrtteyv Ilépcas otparov ; ovre my petaBovdevdpevos Trovéeis ev, 
aUTe 6 oUyyvwrdueves TOL Trdpa’ GAN, wotwep THs Hpépyns €Bov- 
Aevoao rroéey, TavTny 1Oe Ta odav.” Tov pev, tadta elravra, 
éddxee 6 BépEns dmrorrdobav jpépns Se emiraprypdaons, oveipou pev 
Tovrou Noyov ovdéva érrotéero, 6 5é ITepcéwy cuvanricas tovs xal 
mporepoy ouvércke, Ereyé ode rade “ avdpes Tlépoat, cvyyvopny 
poor eyete Stu ayyiotpoda Bovrcvouav dpevav te yap és ta 
é“ewuToD mpaTa ov Kw avnxw, Kal ot Trapyyopevpevor Kelva 
joey ovdéva y“povoy peu amréyovTau' axovoavTe pévToL Mol THS 
"AptaBavov yvopns, tapavtixa pev 4 veorns éméfece, doTe 
deixéotepa atropphyas®* érrea és dvopa mrpecBurepov 7 ypeov viv 
pévros auyyvois, yxpioopas TH éxelvou youn o> ay perade- 
Soypévov *" or po otpatever Oar emi thy “Eddaba, Fovyol éore.” 
Tlépoas pev os Feovcay tadra, Keyxapnnotes Tpocexvveov’ vurtos 
5é yevoyévns, atris tauto dvetpov T@ RépEy xatuTvwpéva Ereye 
emtotay “a trai Aapelov, cai yn paivear ev Iléponot re atrevra- 
HeVvOS THY oTpaTnraainv, Kal Ta Ewa Errea Ev ovdevi TrovevpeEVOS 
Oyo, WS map’ ovdevos axovcas? ev vuy TOO’ lot, Hvirep fun avrixa 
oTpaTnAraTéns, Tade Tor e£ alTav avacyncey ws Kal péyas Kar 
moNnros eyéveo év OAlbyp ypdvye, ovTw Kal TaTreWos GTricw KaTa 





64 Gs Adyerar bed Mepodéwy. See note 
338 on i. 95. 

65 ppevav Te yap és Ta euewuTod mpwra of 
ro dye. These words seem to be intended 
as an ostentatious display of modesty on 
the part of the monarch. He pleads that 
he has not yet arrived at the complete 
maturity of his judgment: ‘I am not yet 
come to the perfection of my own mental 
powers.”’ Consciousness of this makes 
him ask advice, and, on the other hand, 
those who give him advice other than his 
own judgment suggests (xeiva), never leave 
him alone to think. Hence, he argues, 


the Persians should excuse him for “ turn- 
ing short off in his resolutions”? (87: 
dyxlorpopa BovAetopa:). In a court 
where the infallibility of the sovereign 
was an axiom, the alteration of a decree 
became a serious matter, and Xerxes 
seems spontancously to have hit on the 
useful theory of advisers, who should be 
responsible for his mistakes. 

66 gropplya:. See note 366 on iv. 142. 

67 neradeSoypévov. The MSS vary be- 
tween this reading, peradedoypévey, pera- 
Sedoyuévov, and petadedoypéry. 


POLYMNIA. VII. 12—16. 195 


Taxos cea.” RépEns pev, mepwdens yevopevos™ rH tpet, dva te 15 
BSpapye x ris xoirns, xal mwémmer ayyedov él "AptaBavoy® He ren 
Kadéovra amixopévp dé ot éheye Hépkns tdbe “ “AptaBave, éyd benus, and 
To Tapavrixa pév ovK eowppoveor, elas és oé padraa érea ypy- him. 

otis elvexa cupBovdins peta pévrou ov ToAXdOy ypovoy peTeyvar, 
éyvev 6€ ratrd pot tonréa dovra Ta ov ireOjKao™. ovKwv 
Suvatos Tot eid tava qroéew BovdAdpevos: terpaypevy yap $7 
Kai peteyvwxots emiporrav Sverpov dayrdateral pot, ovdapas 
cuverratvoy ov Trove pe Tabtar viv Se Kal dvarretAfjoav olyerat: 
ei ay Beds dots 6 eriméutrov, Kat of TrayTws év Hdovy ore yevér bas 
oTpatnvacinu él tiv “Edda, érenrjcerat xa col T@UTS ToOvTO 
Svecpov opolws kar euol évredrdpevov" eipionw Se de Av yiv0- 
peva tadta, ef AdBos Thy epi oxeviy Tacay, Kal évdvs, pera 
tovro iow és tov éuov Opovov, nal Greta dy xoirn tH cup 
xaturveceas.” HépEns pev tadrd ot Edeye "AprdBavos é ov 
T® Tpwrm ot Kedevopate teWopevos ola ovK akievpevos és Tov 
Bacirniov Opovay Weobar™, rédros ws jvayxalero, eimas Tdde 
érrolee T6 xedevopevoyr “icoy éxeivo, ® Baatihed, rap’ ewol Kéxpt- 
Tat, ppovéery Te ev Kal TH éyovTt yonoTa eBérew TeiecOas Ta 
ae xal aphorepa trepijxovta”, avOperrav xaxov 6utdlar opdr- 


16 


to be fomented until the circulation was 
restored. On recovering his senses, the 
man discovered where he was lying, and 
started up in a fright, upon which Alex- 
ander took the opportunity to observe to 
him how much better it was to live under 


68 yevduevos. So Gaisford prints, on 
the authority of 8, V, A, B. But M, P, 
K, F have é¢yévero,—alternative readings 
which can scarcely have been derived the 
one from the other. F also omits «al 
before répsre:. 


69 éx) "AprdBayov. 8, V, A, B omit 
the preposition ézxf. 

70 bweOhxnao. Sand V have bréOnxas. 

71 al got réurd rovro Bveipoy dSpolws 
wal duol évreAAduevoy. The force of the 
word éyreAAdpevoy, no less than that of 
éxixrhoera, is to be extended to the 
dative xal col. Translate: ‘‘This same 
dream will be wafted to you too with com- 
mands for you no less than for me.” 

72 ove G£ievpevos és Toy BaciAhiov Opd- 
pov I(erOa:. In later times it was a re- 
ceived opinion that the sitting on the seat 
of the king, even involuntarily, brought 
the penalty of death with it. In Alexan- 
der’s expedition into Sogdiana, a Mace- 
donian soldier, benumbed by the cold, 

in a nearly insensible state up 
to the king’s quarters. Alexander placed 
him on his own couch, and caused his limhs 


the Macedonian monarchy than the Per- 
sian, as the same thing which would have 
brought death in the one case saved life 
in the other. (Quintus Currivs, viii. 
4.17.) But although no doubt the act, if 
wantonly committed, would always have 
been considered a gross outrage, and as 
such perhaps punished with death, there 
seems no trace in Herodotus of such a 
superstitious rule as that which is implied 
in Curtius’s story. At the same time, 
since the accidental occurrence of such an 
indecency would doubtless have been re- 
garded as an omen (see iii. 30, above), 
mere blind fear might very well have led 
to the adoption of the sternest rule by way 
of precaution. 

13 wepthxovta. See note 198 on vi. 


2c2 
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Nove’ KaTd rep THY TavTOY ypnoyotarny avOperrotot OddNaccay 
Tvevpata pact avéwov éwrurrovta, ov Tepiopay ducer Ti} éwuriis 
xpicbar. ue Se dxovoavra mpds cel naxds ov Tooovro édaxe 
Avan, dcov, yuopéwy Sio mpoxepevéwy Iléponot,—rhs pev OBpww 
avkavovons Tis 5€ Katatravovons, Kal Neyovons ws Kaxdv ely 
Siddonew Ty Yruyny wréov te SifnoGas aiel Eyeww Tod Twapeovros,— 
TotouTéwy TpoKxepevewy yvapewv, Sri THY opadepwrépny ™ cewuT@ 
re xal Iléponot avaipeo: viv av, érredn térpaypas eri Tiy apeiva, 
pys Tot perievr, tov em’ “EAXnvas orodov erreporray Svetpov Geod 
Tivos Toumh, oun eovTa™ oe KaTadvew Tov oTONOY” GAN ove 
Taira éott, @ Tat, Geta: évirrvia yap Ta és avOpanrous Tremavn- 
péva Toatra ears ola ce eyo SiddEw, Ereot ced wodroict mpeo- 
Butepos ew’ memravncOa abrat padtota éobacs ai bYpves Tov 
éveipdray, Td Tis Hyuepns ppovriter jueis Se Tas wpo Tod Huépas 
TauTny Thy oTpaTnAaclny Kai TO KapTa elyouev peTa yelpas’ et Sé 
dpa uy éxre Toro rowovro oloy éyw Siaipéw, ada Te ToD Oeod 
peréyov, od Trav aitos™ ovddaBoy elpnnas: davitrw yap 5) xab 
éuol ws Kal coi Staxedevopevoy davivar 6 oddéy padrov pot 
opelrer Exovre THY ony écOAra f ov Kai Thy euny™ ovdé Te WaAXODV 
éy xoitn TH of avarravopév 7 od Kal ev rH eu elrrep ye Kal 
GArws eérer havivas ov yap 57 és rocotTo ye evyPeins avyres 
Touro, 6 Te 57 KoTE eoTe TO erihasvopevoy Tor év Te Urrvy, HoTE 
Sokes ee dpa ao elvat, rH of eoOAri Texpatpopevor ef S€é ewe wey 
éy ovdert AOY@ Trojnoerat, ovde aEwoe: érihavivat, ore Hy Tiv 


14 gparepwrépny. This is the reading course of precedent by changing it into 








of the majority of MSS, and is adopted 
by Gaisford. But S, V, and K have the 
superlative opadrepwrdrny, which is cer- 
tainly more likely to have been wilfully 
altered by copyists into the comparative 
than the converse. 

18 ééyra. So Gaisford prints on the 
authority of several MSS, the others hav- 
ing ééyros, which of course would require 
to be referred to the word @eov. But al- 
though no doubt 8veipos and Sveipor are 
equally legitimate forms, it seems very 
unlikely that in the same anecdote in 
which the latter has been repeatedly used, 
the former should in a single instance be 
substituted for it. Yet it is perhaps even 
less probable that a transcriber finding 
éayros should have wilfully violated the 


éovra. 

76 girds. So 8. Gaisford and the 
other MSS have aird. But the emphatic 
word avrds seems more appropriate, con- 
sidering the dignity of the person ad- 
dressed; and in the oldest uncial MSS 
the final = would very likely be omitted 
before the same letter beginning the fol- 
lowing word. See note 25 oni.5. Trans- 
late: ‘* Thou thyself in what thou saidst 
didst take in every thing. -For let it ap- 
pear now with orders for me too as it 
did to thee.” The allusion is to the words 
above: éxerrdoeta: xal gol Trwvrd TotTo 
Bre:pov duolws xal enol évreAAcuevoy (§ 15, 
above). 

17 4 ot xal rh» éufy. See the note 300 
on iv. 118. 


POLYMNIA. VII, 17, 18. 197 


éuny dobrra By ovte fy thy anv, oe 88 éripotricet, toto dn 
pabnréov éorl: et yap 5) éerupoirnoeé ye cuvexéws, dalny dv rat 

avros Oetov elvas: ef 5€ Tor ob Sedoxntas yiverGat, xal ove old Te 

auto mapatpéypat, GAN’ H5n Set cue ey xolry TH of KatuTVaCAL, 

épe, Tourwy && eued erreredeupévav, pavyrw Kai duol péyps 5e 
ToUTOU, TH Tapeovon youn ypjoopa.” Tooaira elas ’Aptd- 17 
Bavos &rl{ov Bépkea amodéEew réyovra ovder, érrolee 76 Kedevo- vision ap 
pevoy evdds de rv HépEew doOijra Kwai ifopevos és tov Bactrniov Pee" 
Opovoyv, ws pera tadra xottoyv érotéero, HAVE oF KaTuTVMpév 
TavuTo bverpov Td kat Trapa Répkea épolra: trrepotav &é rod ’Apra- 
Bdvou, elire rade “dpa od &7) Kelvos els 6 arroorevdov Bépkea 
otpareverOas em) thy ‘“EXdaba, ws 81) enddpeves avbrod ; add’ obre 
és To perémerta, ovre és 76 Tapautlka viv xatampottear™ atrorpé- 
aov Td xpeov yevécOar Héptea Sé ra Sef avnxovoréovra trabéey, 
aut@ éxelve Sedyrwta.” Tatra re 8 éddxee "ApraBavos 76 
dverpov”* atrethéewv, Kal Oeppotor odnplos éxxaley avrod wédrewy 

TOUS bparwovs xar ds, auBdoas peya, avabpdane, cal mapite- ane 
pevos Reptn, as Thy pw of too évurrviou SieEAAO drrnyeomuevos, the proposal 
Sevrepa of reyes TadE “ eyw pev, & Bacired, ola alpen, iSdp Hellas.” 
HON TOANG Te Kal peyada WeorovTa tpnypata bTO Hoodvey, ovK 

éwy oe TA TravtTa TH HALKin elxew **, erioTapEevOS WS KAKOV Ein TO 

Todrav éeriBupée, peuvnpevos pev tov ert Maccayéras Kvpou 

arodov ws érpnke, peuvnpévos Se xal tov ér’ AiPloras tov Kap- 

Bvoew, cvotparevopevos 5é nal Aapeig emi SxvOas: emiotapevos 

Tavta, yvouny elyov, atpewlfovra ce pakapioTor elvat Tpos Tav- 

tov avOpurrwv. erred Se Satpovin tis yiverat Oppn, xa “EdAnvas, 

ws Goce, PO0pn Tis KaTadauBdver OerraTos, eyo pev Kal avTos 
Tparropat Kal Thy yvouny peraTlOenar: ov b& onpnvoy pév ITép- 

onot Ta &x Tov Oeod Trepmopeva, ypijoBar S€ Kédeve Toics éx oéo 
mpwroet mpoetpnuevoice és THY TapacKeuny’ Toiee Se obTw, Sxws, 

See note 106 on iii. 


79 +> Bveipor. The MSS are divided 
between this reading and rd» Byeipoy. 
See note 75 on § 16, above. 


A tabata: 


18 


and, influ- 
enced by it, 


man, his natural impulses were to adven- 
turous action; Amyntas (v. 19) being 
aged, his were to retire from a banquet 
which was becoming indecent and bois- 
terous. The note of Baehr on this pas- 


78 xaranpotteat. 


80 +i HAuwly elxecy. It is an error to 
suppose that these swords are used in a 
different sense here from v. 19. In both 
cases they mean “to follow the dictates 
of one’s age.” Xerxes being a young 


sage is an example of a very common 
mistake in commentators, to attribute to 
actual phrases a meaning in themselves, 
which only follows inferentially from the 
eircumstances in which they are used. 
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POLYMNIA. VII. 19—22. 199 


@ore pnte tov Aapelov tov emi YevOas mapa rodrov pmdév »? four full 


years aftcr 
dhalverOar, pyre tov ZxvOcxov, Gre ZavOar Kippeplous SudKovres the redue- 
ion oO 


és thy Mndichy yopnv éuBardvres oyeddiy wavra Ta advo Tis Egypt. 
"Acins xataotpeypdpevos évéovro’ tav elvexey Dotepov Aapeios 
éripcopéero*™ entre xaTd Ta Neyopueva Tov 'Arpedéwy és "Ido, 
pnre tov Mucdv te nal Tevxpav tov mpd rdav Tpwixav yevd- 
pevoy ** of ScaBavres és Thy Evparny xata Boowopov, rovs te 
Opnixas xateotpépavto mavras Kal éri tov Iéviov wovroyv xat- 
éBnoav, péype te IInvecod rrotapod rob mwpos pecapBpins hracav. 
Atras ai racat, war ov8 ef Erepar™ mpos tavryct yevouevat orpa- 21 
tyraclat, pins Thode obx dEvas, ri yap oun tpyaye ex THs Acins 
EOvos eri ri ‘Edd dba BépEns ; xotov Se mrivopevoy pv bdwp ove 
erédre, TAY TOY peyddwv TroTapOV; of pev yap véas Tap- 
eiyovro, of S¢ és mefov érerdyato toiot S¢ larros mpoceréraxro, 
totot dé immayerya mola dua otparevopévoice toot be és tas 
yepupas paxpas véas trapéyeww, Toot §¢ cira Te Kal véas. 

Kai rotro pev, Os Tpoorracdvrwy Toy TpwTwY TepiTACOVTOY QD 
mept tov "Adwy, mpoerouudtero éx tpidv éréwv Kov pddtora és Tov shrotet | : 


"Aboyv & yap “Edawivrs ris Xepcovyocov a@pyeov tpenpecs °': isthmus 


connecting 


88 ray elvexev Borepoy Aapeios érine- 
péero. See i. 103—106, and iv. 4. 

89 +roy xpd tay Tpwikar -yerduevor. 
This expedition does not enter into the 
chain of events which are connected with 
one another by the author in the opening 
of his work (i. 1—4). And the reason of 
this seems to be, that it belonged to a dif- 
ferent mythical cycle from that which he 
is there following. It is a tradition pos- 
terior to the time of CaLLinus, the ele- 
giac poet of Ephesus. (Srraso, cited in 
note 332 onii. 118.) The Teucri here men- 
tioned are that race of which the Gergi- 
thians subjugated by Hymeas were the 
last relics. But although called the ‘ an- 
cient Teucrians’ (v. 122), and very pro- 
bably an ancient race, the name was 
certainly more recent than the Iliad. See 
note 332 on ii. 118. 

9 ob3’ ei Erepas. The word od8t ap- 
pears to be introduced here with the same 
object as ov in § 16, above: gaviva: 5e 
ovdey parAdy por dpelrer Exovri Thy chy 
éoOira h od Kal Thy éeuhy. See note 300 
on iv. 118. 

91 dy "EAaourri ris Xepcovhoov Spyeov 


vpthpees. Eleus, which was at the ex- 
treme point of the Chersonese, was excel- 
lently situated as a look-out for all vessels 
from whatever quarter, proposing to enter 
the Hellespont. The Persian commander 
in the Chersonese appears to have pos- 
sessed a semi-naval character. His title 
was orparyyds tay napaSaraccleoy dy- 
Spay (v. 25); and his jurisdiction appears 
to have extended over the neighbouring 
islands. We may perhaps suppose Elsus 
the head-quarters of the fleet under his 
command, with which he would control 
Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, Thasos, and 
the maritime towns on the Thracian main. 
In this sense, therefore, Eleus may be 
said to be the point from which the en- 
gineering operations were carried on at 
the isthmus of Athos. The labourers 
employed in them would probably be 
relieved from thence, and also supplied 
with meal from the corn produced in 
Pontus, shipped in transports. The head- 
quarters of the commandant, however, 
would doubtless be Sestos, the strongest 
position in the Chersonese (ix. 115), and 
the point where the communication be- 


19 


Xerxes af- 
terwards 
has a third 
vision which 
raises his 
spirits. 


20 
The pre- 
sag are 
or the in= 
vasion of 


Hellas took 





198 HERODOTUS 


Tov Oeod wrapadidorros, Trav cav évdenoe: pmdev.” TtovTwv Ney Oev- 
tov, evOaira émapBévres TH pet, ws Tuépn eyévero TaxytoTa, 
BépEns te trepetiOero™ radra [lépoyot, nal 'ApraBavos, bs mpo- 
TEpoy arroamrevdav povvos épaivero, Tore émtamrevday pavepos Hv. 
‘Dppnpévy Se BépEn orparnraréew, pera tavra rpirn byes év 
Toe drve éyéveto, THY of payor Expwway™ axovoayTes pepe Te eri 
Twacav yhv, Sovredoey Té of ravtas avOpartrous. 1 5é BYWris Hy de 
éSoxee 6 BépEns eorepavacbar édalns OadrAw@"™* ard Sé Tis éXains 
Tous KAddous ‘yhv wWacav émioyeiy pera Se, abavicOhvas Trepi TH 
xepanh Keievov Toy aoTépavov. xKpwavrev 6 TavTy TaV péyor, 
Tlepcéwy re tov cvrArexOévrwv abrixa Tras avhp és Ty apxny THY 
éwutod dmeddaas, elye tpoOupinv wacav éri toice eipnuévoice *, 
Gédwy altos Exactos Ta trpoxelpeva SHpa NaBelv Kal BépEns rod 
otpatod otrw emayepow"™ rrovéerat, ya@pov mavra épevvay tis 
nreipov. ‘Amd yap Alyiirrov adadowos, éml pev téocepa Erea 
TANpEA Tapapréero oTpatinv Te Kal Ta Wpoapopa TH oTpaTi 
méunre Sé ere avoptvey " darparnrdree yeipt peyddy wAnOeos ". 
oTOAa@Y yap, TaY hyueis Wyev, ToAA@ 8) peytotos oUTOS eyéveTO" 


31 Sweperidero. S and V have dreri- 
Gee. But the latter word seems quite out 
of place here. See notes 378, 379 on i. 
108. 

82 of ud-yo: Expway. The Magi appear 
from this passage to stand in the same 
position as at the court of Astyages, their 
influence having entirely recovered from 
the effects of the revolution by which 
Darius was raised to the throne. See 
Excursua ii. on Book iii. p. 435. 

83 gralns @arAg. This feature in the 
story would lead one to look for its origin 
in some locality where a crown of olive 
leaves would be a symbol of superiority. 
It can therefore scarcely be a native Per- 
sian legend, and may very well be an 
Athenian. 

84 dx) rotor elpnuévoiwi, “on the faith 
of the promise which had been given,” i.e. 
that the satrap who brought his contin- 
gent in the best order into the field should 
receive the presents which were deemed 
the most honourable. (See § 8, above.) 

85 éxdyepow, “an extraordinary levy.” 
The ordinary contingent sufficed for the 
conquest of Egypt (éx) Alyurroy éroéero 
Ths otTparijs &yepatv, § 5, above), but 
additional troops were called out for the 


expedition against Athens. It is no ob- 
jection to this interpretation that the sim- 
ple form is used below (§ 48), for there 
the force of the éx) is supplied by the 
epithet &Aov coupled with orparoi. 

86 wéumry 8t Erel dvyoudve eorparnad- 
tee, ‘in the course of the fifth year he 
put the army in motion.” The word dvo- 
pévy has been by some commentators ex- 
plained as meaning “ending,” and by 
others “ commencing,” according as the 
one or the other meaning squared best 
with their chronological arrangements. 
But it really seems to mean neither the 
one nor the other, but simply ‘“ advanc- 
ing.” This is the sense of {vero rd Epyor, 
an expression used in i. 189 and viii. 71. 
For an attempt to explain the difficulties 
in the chronology of the events related as 
occurring subsequently to the hattle of 
Marathon, see notes 5 on § 1, and 25 
on § 7, above. 

87 xeipl peydAn wAGOeos, “with an 
enormous force of troops.” The word 
wA5/00s nearly corresponds with the French 
‘ monde,’ which also is sometimes employed 
to mean the aggregate of rank and file 
under the command of the general. 


POLYMNIA. VII. 19—22. 199 


@ote pyre Tov Aapelov rov émt SxvOas rapa tovrov pdév "P four full 


P , years after 
dalverOa, pyre tov SxvOicov, Gre ZxvOat Kippeplovs Sudcovtes me reste: 
ion oO 


és Thy Mydixiy yopnv euBaddovres oyedov wavra ta avw Tis Egypt. 
"Aains xatactpeypdpevor évépovto' Tay elvexey Datepov Aapeios 
ertyuwpéero** punte Kata Ta Aeyopeva Tov "Atpewdéov és “INuov, 
unre tov Mucay re xai Tevxpdav tov mpd trav Tpwixdy yevo- 
pevoy **» of SiaBavres és tiv Edpwmny xara Booropoy, tovs re 
Opnixas xateotpépavro mavras cal éri tov "Ioviov movrov Kat- 
éPnoav, péype Te IInvewd rrorapyod Tod mpos pecapBpins Hracav. 
Avrat ai wacat, car ovd’ ei Erepar” arpos tavryos yevouevat otpa- 21 
Tnraclas, psts Thode ob dEvar. tl yap ov« ryaye éx THs "Acins 
EOvos emt riv “Edddda BépEns ; xotov Se wiwvopevov piv bdwp ovK 
éréhurre, ANY TOY peyddwv ToTayov; of pev yap véas Trap- 
eiyovro, ot 5 és mefov érerdyato roiot 5é trios mpocerétaxro, 
totot 8€ immaywya rola dua orparevopévoice toior Se és Tas 
yepupas paxpas véas trapéyew, rotor 8 oitd Te Kal véas. 

Kai robro pv, &s Tpoomraicdvtwy TaV Tmpwrwy TepiTACoVTaY OP 
arept Tov "AOwy, mpoerotmatero éx tpidy éréwy Kov pddora és Toy Canal du 


through the 
*Abuv év yap “Endawivrs tijs Xepoovjcov wpyeoy tpunpees ** isthmus 


connecting 


88 réy elvexey Srrepow Aapeios éripe- 
péero. See i. 103—106, and iv. 4. 

89 roy xpd rar Tpwixay yevduevoy. 
This expedition does not enter into the 
chain of events which are connected with 
one another by the author in the opening 
of his work (i. 1—4). And the reason of 
this seems to be, that it belonged to a dif- 
ferent mythical cycle from that which he 
is there following. It is a tradition pos- 
terior to the time of CaLiinvus, the ele- 
giac poet of Ephesus. (Srraso, cited in 
note 332 on ii. 118.) The Teucri here men- 
tioned are that race of which the Gergi- 
thians subjugated by Hymeas were the 
last relics. But although called the ‘ an- 
cient Teucrians’ (v. 122), and very pro- 
bably an ancient race, the name was 
certainly more recent than the Iliad. See 
note 332 on ii. 118. 

9 of8’ ei Erepa:. The word oi8 ap- 
pears to be introduced here with the same 
object as od in § 16, above: gavyijva: 82 
ovdey uarAdy pos dpelrAe: Exovrs Thy ohy 
éaOipra 4 ov Kal thy éuhy. See note 300 
on iv. 118. 

91 dy "EAqsovrr: ris Xeprorhoou Sppreoy 


tpthpees. Eleus, which was at the ex- 
treme point of the Chersonese, was excel- 
lently situated as a look-out for all vessels 
from whatever quarter, proposing to enter 
the Hellespont. The Persian commander 
in the Chersonese appears to have pos- 
sessed a semi-naval character. His title 
was orparyyos Trav wapabaracalov dy- 
Spay (v. 25); and his jurisdiction appears 
to have extended over the neighbouring 
islands. We may perhaps suppose Elsus 
the head-quarters of the fleet under his 
command, with which he would control 
Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, Thasos, and 
the maritime towns on the Thracian main. 
In this sense, therefore, Eleus may be 
said to be the point from which the en- 
gineering operations were carried on at 
the isthmus of Athos. The labourers 
employed in them would probably be 
relieved from thence, and also supplied 
with meal from the corn produced in 
Pontus, shipped in transports. The head- 
quarters of the commandant, however, 
would doubtless be Sestos, the strongest 
position in the Chersonese (ix. 115), and 
the point where the communication be- 


Athos with 
the main. 


23 


Method of 
conducting 
the excava- 
tion. 


200 HERODOTUS 


evOedrev Se dppempevot, @pvocoy UTrd pactiywy” tavrodarrot Tis 
otpatins: Siddoxyou § epoirwy. mpuacov Se Kat ot wepi ov 
"A@wy katowxnpévot. BovSdpns* &¢ 6 MeyaBafou", xai Apra- 
xains 6 Apralov", dvdpes ITépoat, érertdreov tov épyou. 6 yap 
"AOws éott pos péya Te Kal ovvopacror, és Oddaccay KaTixov, 
otxnueévoy inrd avOpa@rrway Th Sé TedeuTa és THv Tpretpov TO Spas, 
xEepoovncoedes TE Core nal icOpds as Swdexa oradiwv wediov 5é 
ToUTO Kat KoAwvol ov peyddo ex Oardoons ths ‘"AxavOiwy éri 
Q@araccay tiv avtiov Topayvns ev S¢ te ibup TovTY, és Tov 
rexeuTa 6 “Adws, Savy modus “EANAs” olxnras at dé évrds 
Sdvns Exw $8 tov *AOw oixnuévat, tas tore 6 Tlépons vyowridas 
avtl qreipwrbav apynto tote, eich aide Aiov, ’Odoputos, 
"AxpdOwov ", Ovacos, KrXewvai> modus pév avrat, al tov “A@wv 
vépovtat. “Apvacoyv 8 ode Sacapevor tov yapov ot BdpBapor 
kata GOvea, Kata Yavnv tod cyoworeves tronodpevor érret Sé 
éyévero Babeia % Suopvk, ot pev, natw@tata éoTeaTes, Hpvecor" 
érepot 5¢ rrapedidocay tov aiet eEopvccopevoy yodv ddXotot Kat- 
Urepe éaredou ert Bdbpwrv oi 8 ad exdexopevot, érépoict, Ews 


tween Europe and Asia, which it was of 
vital importance to the Persians to main- 
tain, could be most securely preserved. 
Eleus is the scene of a transaction related 
by Herodotus elsewhere (ix. 116) on the 
authority of Chersonesitan informants (ix. 
120). 
2 bed paotlyev. The practice of the 
Persian petty-officers to inflict summary 
corporal punishment, like the centurions 
in the Roman army and the boatswains 
in the English navy, seems to have struck 
the Greeks forcibly, judging by the way in 
which it is repeatedly noticed, e.g. §§ 58, 
103, below. Larcher remarks, with the 
simplicity of a closet critic, that “‘ a soldier 
thus treated must have been insensible to 
honour.” It is strange that the instance 
of Marius, who “ nodosam frangebat ver- 
tice vitem, cum tardus pigré muniret castra 
dolabra,’”’ did not occur to his mind to 
disabuse him of such a pedantic notion. 

93 BovBdpns. This individual is proba- 
bly the same who is mentioned in v. 21. 

9 MeyaSd(ov. One MS has Meyafi- 
(ov. 

95 *Aprafov. § and V have ’Apra- 
xalov. 


96 Ydyy wédcs ‘EAAds. Sane was a 


colony from Andros (THucrp1pgs, iv. 
109), and appears to have contained a 
purely Hellenic population. The other 
towns are enumerated by Thucydides (who 
calls one Acrathot), and described as con- 
taining a mixed population, speaking /wo 
languages. Sane was so near to Acanthus, 
that it would seem from the treaty made 
in the middle of the Peloponnesian war, it 
must have been placed by that town in 
the position of a dependency, and its citi- 
zens removed thither, as those of Alba 
were by Tullus to Rome. One provision 
ig: MaxvBepyalovs xal Zavalovs nal Zry- 
yalous olxety ras wéAcis tas davray, xad- 
dwep ’OAdv@i0: wal ‘AxdvOior. (Taucy- 
DIDES, Vv. 18.) In subsequent times its 
importance seems to have outgrown that 
of Acanthus; for Srrasno (vii. Fragm. 
15) obviously assigns that name to the 
locality occupied by Sane. 

97 ’Axpd@woy. The MSS vary between 
"Axpébwor and *AxpdéGooy, and Gaisford 
adopts the former. But I have not hesi- 
tated to change the reading on the authority 
of Taucypipes (iv. 109). The Acra- 
thoi are the inhabitants of the high peak 
of Athos, in which there are now so many 
monasteries. 
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amixovro és Tos dvaratar obrot St éEepopedy te wad é&8adrov. 

Totot pky vuv Grows, THY Powwiewy, caTrappnyvipevor ot Kpnuvod 

TOU Opyyaros Tovoy Sumdjovov Tapeiyov. Ete yap ToD Te dvw 
oropatos Kal ToD Kdtw Ta alTa pétpa TroLeupevOV, EMEANE THE 
Towvro amoBncerbat ot Se Doimnes copiny & re toicy dAdo. 
épyoust amrodeixvuvrat, nat 51) Kal év exew@ drrodayovtes yap 
Hoptov Sao avroics éréBadr\e™, Spvacoyv To peyv dvw aroua THS 
Suopyyos motedytes SurAnowy 4 Scov ee abriv riv Swopvya 
yevécOar mpoBalvovros 8¢ tod epyou, auviyyov aie: xarw re &7 
éyivero, kab éEvaotro Tota adAowwt Td Epyov. evOaira 2 respav 

éott, va ode dyopn TE eyiveto xal mpntnpioy aétos O€ odict 
ToANOs edoira éx ths’ Aalys dAnreopévos. ‘As pev éue cupBar- 24 
Acépevov edpicxew™, weyadoppocivns elvera abro BépEns dpvocev Motives | 
éxéreve, EOédav Te Sivapiv arodeixvvcbat Kal pynwocuva AuTrécOay: {eed 
Tapeov yap yndéva travoy NaBévras Tov iaOpsv Tas vas Svepioat, eee 
opvacew éxéreve Siapvya TH Garda, edpos ws Svo Tpinpeas 
Whéew oon éXaotpevpévas. Totas dé avroios tovTov, Toil wep 

cal To Spuypa, mpoceréraxto Kal tov Stpupova trorapoyv CevEavras 


yedupoaat. 


Tatra pév vuv obtw érolee mapackevdfero 82 xal bra’ 


98 Sgov abroto: éwéBadAe, “as much 
as fell to their shares.” See note 370 on 
i, 106, 

99 Gs wey due cupBardcduevor ebploxey. 
This notion of Herodotus, that no perma- 
nent object was in view in the construc- 
tion of a ship canal, was doubtless shared 
by many; and perhaps was partly the 
cause of the scepticiam which many of the 
ancients felt ag to the operation having 
been really effected, so that ‘ velificatus 
Athos’ came to be reckoned with ‘ epota 
filumina Medo prandente’ among the pro- 
verbial fictions of Greek historical writing. 
(JuvenaL, Sat. x. 178.) But the canal 
was traced by CaRLy_e (ap. Walpole’s 
Turkey, i. p. 224) throughout the whole 
of its extent. ‘‘It is about a mile and a 
quarter long, and twenty-five yards across. 
It has been much filled up with mud and 
rushes. Its bottom is in many places 
very little above the level of the sea; in 
some parte of it corn is sown, in others 
there are pools of water.’’ And if it be 
regarded as a part of the system of arrange- 
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ments for the permanent occupation of 
the country, by facilitating the access of 
a fleet which might be required to carry 
stores for a land army whenever occasion 
demanded, it ceases to excite wonder. As 
for the amount of labour, it cannot have 
been any thing like so great as must have 
been expended on the great earth-works in 
Mesopotamia. But when the whole of the 
chain of military posts (with the exception 
of Doriscus) fell before the arms of the 
Greeks, the scope of the canal ceased to 
appear, and it came to be represented as 
due simply to the ostentatious spirit of 
the invader. Subsequent writers did not 
fail to improve upon this idea. PLUTARCH 
gives a letier written by Xerxes to Mount 
Athos, menacing it with his vengeance for 
opposition to his will. (De cohibendd 
ir, p. 455.) 

100 Srda, “tackle.’’ The word is appli- 
cable to all instruments used in working a 
vessel, and not confined to the ropes, 
although in this particular instance the 
ropes would be the most important por- 
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eT IDOTTS 


es ‘~~. Ww 


‘te em \evmoXipou, éwstdtas Soinmki te xai 


wa yp rrueny caTaBadrew*, iva pr Asprvee 
og tw precip CNauvdpeva emi tiv “Eddaba- 
_. a ves Yapous, caTaBddXew éxéheve iva énxtryndew- 


a 


Luu aNAy a@yuxorvtas OAxdot Te xai TopOpnios éx 
~ vasrayoer. Tov 5¢ ay wrelorov és Aevany ‘Atv 


ye *E Opnlens wyiveoy, ot 5é és TupodiLay rH Hepwbiov, 


x ~ A 
aan eee CUBTETAYLEVOL. 


> tene«on", of S€ és "Hiova rH eri Yrpupovs, ot S€ és 


«> > 8 otros Tov crpoxeipevoy trovov épydlovro, éy TouTy 6 
an dwas avdderheypévos Gua Hépkn éropevero és Zapdis, &x 
\nruddew"™ dppndels tev ev Karrabdoxiy évfaira yap eipyro 


- yud\eyeoOas 1rdvra Tov Kat’ ipreipoy péddovra aya aire HépEn 


wupeverOas oTpatov. Ss pév vuv Tay irdpywv oTpaToy Kadota 
toradpevoy ayayov Ta mpoxeipeva'” rapa Baoidéos Edafe Sapa, 
ove exw ppacar ovde yap apyiy és xpiow rovrou répe éovras 
ne ofSa> of Se drrel te StaBdvres row “Aduy rrorapov opirnoay rH 
Spvyin', 50 avrijs rropevouevos trapeyévovro és Kedawas'* va 


tion. In Taxocrrrvs (xiii. 52) the order 
xoupérepa woieioba: Sera would imply the 
laying in the oars and, as English sailors 
express it, ‘‘ making all snug,’’ to prepare 
for the coming breeze indicated by the 
falling star. 

® xataBdAAew oirla, “to form maga- 
zines of provision.” 

101 és Aoploxoy. See note 289 on v. 
98. The site is described below, § 59. 
It will be observed that the places named 
here form a chain of posts along the line 
of march into Hellas. Eton and Doriscus, 
besides their accessibility from the sea, of 
which the Persians had the command, 
secured the passage over the Strymon 
and the Hebrus respectively. That the 
greatest quantity of stores should be laid 
up at Leuce Acte was likely from the cir- 
cumstance that the supplies came chiefly 
from Pontus (above, § 23). What the 
particular points for magazines in Mace- 
donia were, Herodotus does not say. His 
informant was perhaps a Hellespontine 
Greek, more familar with his own neigh- 
bourhood than with the coast west of the 
Strymon. He also knew no particulars 


which happened on the march until Ce- 
lene was reached. 

1e2 dx KprrdArwy. Critalla was the 
frontier town of Cappadocia. See notes 
243 on i. 72, and 130 on v. 52. 

103 +d xpoxefueva. See above, § 8. 

104 ewel re SiaBdyres Toy “AAUY woTa- 
poy cpulanoay ri Spvyln. The passage 
of the river here seems undoubtedly to be 
at the same place which Herodotus speaks 
of in v.52. See the note 129 on that pas- 
sage, and also 243 on i. 72. 

105 és KeAawds. The population of 
this city were removed by Antiochus Soter 
to Apamea, which he built in honour of 
his mother Apame, and which became, next 
to Ephesus, the most important commer- 
cial town of Asia. (SrTRaso, xii. c. 8, 
p. 73.) From this circumstance it may 
be presumed that the same character had 
attached to Celenz, which quite accords 
with its being the locality in which an 
individual like Pythius was established. 
See note 111, below. Apamea was situ- 
ated at the source of the river Marsyas, 
which was no doubt the same as that 
which Herodotus calls Cataract, for the 
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myyal dvadidoic. Maidvépov rrotayot'™, nad érépov ove édAdo- Cataract, 
coves 1) Matavépou, T@ otvopa tuyydves dov Karappyxrys, bs é& ell 

in th 

agors. 
exdibot év TH' xal 6 Tol Yurnvod Mapavew acxos ev TH Or oC of 
avaxpyatat, Tov id Dpvyav Aoyos exes tard "Amddrwvos éx- Mareyes. 
6“Aruos'*, arp Audos, eEeluce tHv Bacihéos otpatiny macav Pri he 
Eevlowor peyiorous Kal avrov Répea, yprjard re émaryédnrero bydien 9 

mous 
ITv@iov, eipero BépEns Tlepocéwy rods arapeovras, tls re dwy avdpav 
TTv@v0s nal xooca ypypata Kextnpévos érrayyéAXotto Tairta; of 
éSwpicato TH wrataviacty TH ypvaén Kal TH aptrérp'” bs Kad 

& 

Owpadcas 82 tay éréwv 716 TeXNevTaiov BépEns, abros Sedrepa elpero 28 
ITvOtov éxoca ot ein yphjpata; 6 Se ele “& Bactred, otre ce 
GAN’ erioTapevos Tot atpexéws xataréEw érel te yap TaXLoTA oe 
érrvOopmpy él Odraccay xaraBalvovra riv “EdAnvida, Bovdopevos 


bursts out 
auTis THs dwyopns THs Kedawéav avatéddov, és tov Maiavdpov 
There too is 
Sapévra dvaxpepacOivas. "Ev ravryn rij rods Yroxarnpevos Tidus 27 
Lydian and 
BovAopevos és Tov TroAeuov wapéyes erayyedropévan Sé ypypata cde 
dé elray “ & Baothed, ovros éott bs Tot Tov Trarépa Aapeiov 
vov éort Tpatos avOpwrwy TOUTH, TaY Hpyets Dyer, peTa ob. 
atroxpinpw ote cxrppopat TO jut) Gidévas THY euewuTod '” odain», 
tot Sovvat és Tov TroAewov xpHpyara, éEéuaboy, xal edpov royila- 


current belief was that both the Marsyas 
and the Meeander rose from the same tarn, 
which was above the hill on which Celenss 
had stood. (Srrapo, p. 74.) This tarn 
abounded in the reeds from which the 


place where it joined the Meeander was 
fixed as the site of the flaying. (Anabasia, 
i, 2. 8. 

108 “Aruos. The manuscripts P, K, F, 
5 have ’Atpéos. 


109 


musical pipes were made,—a circumstance 
which doubtless determined the assign- 
ment of this locality to the contest of 
Marsyas with Apollo. 

106 Tyan anyal dyadid0i01 Maidydpov 
mworayov. In the time of XENOPHON the 
stream issued from a court in the palace 
of the younger Cyrus, which had been 
built there, surrounded with a park of 
wild animals preserved for the purposes of 
the chase. Probably this residence did 
not exist in the time of Herodotus, as he 
takes no notice of it, although the tradi- 
tion ran that it was built by Xerxes on 
his retreat out of Europe after the defeat 
at Salamis. (Anabéasis, i. 2. 9.) 

107 gy +7. One manuscript (5) bas éy 
g. In the time of XzNnopHon the skin 
was suspended in the grotto from whence 
the stream called Marsyas issued, and the 


Th wAataviore TH xpvoen cal TH 
d&urdAq@. The article is to be observed : 
‘*the well-known golden plane,” &c. Py- 
thius had doubtless both received benefits 
from Darius and rendered services to him 
(see note 111, below), and the superiority 
of Greek artists gave him an opportunity 
of making a present which for its beauty 
astonished the Medo-Persian courtiers. 
The trait of Xerxes knowing nothing of 
the man’s name, but being familiar with 
his magnificent present, is beautifully cha- 
racteristic of courtly selfishness. 

110 guewvrov. The majority of MSS 
have é¢uewvrov, which Gaisford retains. 
But éwuvrov exists in K, and it is perhaps 
more likely to have been altered into the 
usual form than the converse. In iv. 97 
the great majority of the MSS have édwu- 
Tov, and only two éuewvro. : 


2n2 


Preparation 
of stores for 
the expedi- 


tion. 


26 


March of 
the army 
from Cri- 
talla, the 
point of ren- 
dezvous. 
They cross 
the Halys, 
and reach 
Celana, 
where are 
the foun- 
tains of the 
Meander 
and the 
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Tas yedipas BuBAvd Te Kal NevKoNlvov, émcitagas Polwki te Kat 
Avyuntiows wat otrla Th oTpatin KatraBadrew*, iva pr ALyenvere 
% oTpatin, pmde Ta wrobiyia édXavvopeva eri riv “EXdAba: 
avarruOopevos 5é rods yapous, kataBadrew éxéreve Wa éemrirndew- 
Tatov ein, d\Nov GAAN ayiwéovras oAKdoe Te Kal TropOyntotos ex 
tov 5 wy mretorov és Aeueny "Anriy 
Kadeopevny THs Opniens ayiveor, ot 5é és Tupddslay ri ITepwiwy, 
ot 5é és Aoploxov'™, of Sé és "Hiova ri éri Yrpupdvi, ot 5é és 


ths 'Aolys wavraxobev. 


Makxedoviny Stateraypévot. 

"Ev t@ 88 otrot tov crpoxelyevov Trévov épydtovro, év tovT@ 6 
metos Gmras oudnrereypévos aya HépEn éropevero és Zapois, &x 
Kpirddrywov ™ dpunbeis rev ev Kariraboxin evOaidta yap «pyro 
ovAdeyeo Oat wavra Tov Kat’ ipreipoy péddovTa aya atta HépEn 
mwopeverOas otparov. ds ev vuv TOY UTrdpywY oTparov KaANCTA 
éoradpévoy ayayov Ta TpoKeipeva'’” rapa Baciréos édaBe Sapa, 
oun éyw ppacat ovde yap apyny és plow rovrou répt éMovtas 
olda: oi dé érel re SuaBavres Tov “Aduy trotapov @pirnoay TH 
Ppvyln ', be avrijs Twropevdpevoe tapeyévovro és Kerawas'” va 








tion. In Tarocrirvs (xiii. 52) the order 
Koupérepa roieioba: SxrAa would imply the 
laying in the oars and, as English sailors 
express it, ‘‘ making all snug,” to prepare 
for the coming breeze indicated by the 
falling star. 

& xataBddAew oirla, “to form maga- 
zines of provision.” 

101 és Aoploxoy. See note 289 on v. 
98. The site is described below, § 59. 
It will be observed that the places named 
here form a chain of posts along the line 
of march into Hellas. Eton and Doriscus, 
besides their accessibility from the sea, of 
which the Persians had the command, 
secured the passage over the Strymon 
and the Hebrus respectively. That the 
greatest quantity of stores should be laid 
up at Leuce Acte was likely from the cir- 
cumstance that the supplies came chiefly 
from Pontus (above, § 23). What the 
particular points for magazines in Mace- 
donia were, Herodotus does not say. His 
informant was perhaps a Hellespontine 
Greek, more familar with his own neigh- 
bourhood than with the coast west of the 
Strymon. He also knew no particulars 


which happened on the march until Ce- 
lene was reached. 

102 én KpirddAwy. Critalla was the 
frontier town of Cappadocia. See notes 
243 on i. 72, and 130 on v. 52. 

103 7 xpoxelneva. See above, § 8. 

104 ewel re SiaBdyres Toy “AAUY ToTa- 
poy dulanocay ri Spvyln. The passage 
of the river here seems undoubtedly to be 
at the same place which Herodotus speaks 
of in v. 52. See the note 129 on that pas- 
sage, and also 243 on i. 72. 

105 és KeAawds. The population of 
this city were removed by Antiochus Soter 
to Apamea, which he built in honour of 
his mother Apame, and which became, next 
to Ephesus, the most important commer- 
cial town of Asia. (StTraso, xi. c. 8, 
p- 73.) From this circumstance it may 
be presumed that the same character had 
attached to Celsenz, which quite accords 
with its being the locality in which an 
individual like Pythius was established. 
See note 111, below. Apamea was situ- 
ated at the source of the river Marsyas, 
which was no doubt the same as that 
which Herodotus calls Cataract, for the 
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myyal avadioic. Maidvdpov rrorapod'™, Kal érépou ovx éddo- Cataract, 
coves 7) Matavépov, te obvopa tuyydver éov Katappnirns, bs é& ae out 


auris Ths wyophs tis Kedawéwv avaré\Xov, é> tov Malavdpov ey 
€xdid00- ev 17" nal 6 tov Ridqvod Mapavew daxds év tH wor the Sie of” 
avaxpéparat, tov trod Ppvydv Aoyos eyes tard "Amrodrwvos éx- Merayas. 
dapivra avaxpenacbivas. "Ev tavry Th od wroxarnpevos I1vOw0s §=2'7 


6 “Arvos', dvjp Audis, efeluce tiv Bacsdéos otparuy macay Anecdote of 


Pythius the 
Eewlot peyioroist nai abrov Héptea, xpijard re émaryyéddeto Lydian and 


Bovdcpevos és Tov Trodepov wapéyesy érrarryehropévou 5¢ ypyuata mone: 
ITvOiov, elpero RépEns Tlepoéwy rods tapeovtas, tls te dav avdpav 
ITv@v0s Kat xoca ypnyata Kextnpévos éemarryéANottTo Taita; of 
dé elrav “@ Bacted, obtés eats Ss ToL Tov Trarépa Aapetoy 
éSwpjoaro TH wNatavlote TH xpuoéy nal rH aprédrp > bs nar 
vov éatt patos avOparrwy TOUTM, Tay Tyeis perv, peta oé.” 
Oapdcas S¢ Tav eréwy TO TehevTaiov BépEns, avros Sevrepa elpero 
ITvOov oxdca ot eln ypypata; 6 88 ele “a Bacired, ore ce 
atroxpinpw oure axrppouat TO pi) eidévas THY éwewvrod '” ovciny, 
GAN’ ériotdpevos Tor atpexéws xataréEw del Te yap TdysoTa oe 
érruQoumy él Odraccay xaraBalvovra riv “EdAnvida, Bovdopeves 
tot Sovvas és Tov Todenov ypypyata, é£éuabov, xal edpov royito- 
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current belief was that both the Marsyas 
and the Meander rose from the same tarn, 
which was above the hill on which Celeenss 
had stood. (Srrapo, p. 74.) This tarn 


place where it joined the Meeander was 
fixed as the site of the flaying. (Anabasie, 
i. 2. 8. 


108 “Arvos, The manuscripts P ’ K, F, 


abounded in the reeds from which the 
musical pipes were made,—a circumstance 
which doubtless determined the assign- 
ment of this locality to the contest of 
Marsyas with Apollo. 

106 ya wiyyal dvadi8o0t01 Maidydpou 
sworanov. In the time of XENOPHON the 
stream issued from a court in the palace 
of the younger Cyrus, which had been 
built there, surrounded with a park of 
wild animals preserved for the purposes of 
the chase. Probably this residence did 
not exist in the time of Herodotus, as he 
takes no notice of it, although the tradi- 
tion ran that it was built by Xerxes on 
his retreat out of Europe after the defeat 
at Salamis. (Anadasis, i. 2. 9.) 

107 éy rf. One manuscript (5) has éy 
g. In the time of XeENopuHon the skin 
was suspended in the grotto from whence 
the stream called Marsyas issued, and thu 


5 have ’Arpéos. 

109 +H wAaraviory tH xpucén Kal tH 
duréAm. The article is to be observed : 
‘‘the well-known golden plane,’”’ &c. Py- 
thius had doubtless both received benefits 
from Darius and rendered services to him 
(see note 111, below), and the superiority 
of Greek artists gave him an opportunity 
of making a present which for its beauty 
astonished the Medo-Persian courtiers. 
The trait of Xerxes knowing nothing of 
the man’s name, but being familiar with 
his magnificent present, is beautifully cha- 
racteristic of courtly selfishness. 

110 gxewurov. The majority of MSS 
have duewvrov, which Gaisford retains. 
But éwurod exists in K, and it is perhaps 
more likely to have been altered into the 
usual form than the converse. In iv. 97 
the great majority of the MSS have édwu- 
Tov, and only two ¢uewvroi. 


2pn2 
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pevos, apyuplov pev v0 ysrudbas dovcas pot Taddvrov, xpuctov 
8é rerpaxoclas pupiadas orarjpwv Aapexdy', érideovoas émra 
yiradéov, ral tovroicl oe ey Swpéopay avrg & éuol aio dv- 
Sparddov te Kal yewrrediov dpxéwv éorl Bios.” ‘O pev radra 
€rxeye Bépkns Sé jodeis rotor cipnudvoion, elre “ Ecive Avde, éym 
érrel re €&jNGov Thy Tlepalda yopny, obdevi avipt cuvéuea és 1é6de, 
Baris HOAnoe Ecivia wpobeivas otpar@ TO Eup, ovde Batis és dye 
viv euny xataoras avrendyyeXros és Tov wérepov enol 7OéA\NceE 
oupPartobar ypipara, gw ced od Se nal ebelucas peyddus 


otparov Tov éuoy, kal ypnpata peyare érivyyéArea. ol dy eyo 


avril airav yépea rodde bBaue Fetvoy ré oe Trovedan éyov' 


111 terpaxoclas pupiddas orarhpey Aa- 
peav. If the Darie be reckoned at 
Li. 1s. 10°44d., which would be its value if 
compared with our own sovereigns with re- 
ference to the amouut of pure gold in each, 
this sum would be enormous, and make the 
wealth of ius such as to throw into 
the shade not only the fortunes of Euro- 
pean Greece, but even those of the modern 
millionnairesof England. But it seems clear 
from the excess of gold over silver, that 
this is too great an estimate of its current 
value in Phrygia at the time of Xerxes’s 
invasion. Independently of the Lydian 
gold from the Tmolus, a great deal would 
come in from ocehtral Asia, where it has 
always been abundant in comparison of 
silver. (See the note 280 on iii. 95.) In 
the time of XenorHon (Anadasis, i. 7. 
18), when there had been a vast efitax of 
gold from Asia into Europe, the daric 
was still reckoned as equivalent to only 
twenty silver drachms, or 300 darics to 
one falent. This would give about 16s. 3d. 
for the value of the daric. Taking it at 
this sum, the pro of Pythius would 
still amount to £3,400,000 in gold (after 
Xerxes had made it up to a rdund hum- 
ber), and £510,000 in silver. The wealth 
‘of Callias, the richest of Athenian citizens 
in the most flourishing times of the com- 
monwealth, was assessed at 200 talents, 
or £51,000. (Lvatas, xix. p. 649, Reiske.) 
The only way in which this enormous ac- 
cumulation in the hands of a private indi- 
vidual in those days becomes conceivable, 
is by supposing that Pythius had farmed 
the revenues, and probably on very favour- 
able terms, upon the constitution of Da- 
rius’s system of setrapies. In carrying 


2 xal 


out those arrangements the assistance of 
the experienced Lydian financiers would 
be one of the greatest necessities ; and the 
same class of persons would, almost alone, 
be able to turn to their own advantage the 
troubles which ever since the destruction 
of the Lydian dynasty had prevailed in 
Asia. The whole matter becomes expli- 
at if rae is regarded in the ree 

t as Fuggers of Augsburg, and his 
liberality to Xerxes as ciao parallel to 
the well-known story of the head of that 
house; who presented the emperor Charles 
V., towards the close of a splendid enter- 
tainment he gave to him, with his own 
bond to light a pile of fragrant spices. In 
its turn the agency of Ionian capitalists 
will help to explain the peculiar order of 
the satrapies in Darius’s cadastral system, 
as given by Herodotus, to which attention 
was called in note 261 on iii. 90. Prv- 
TARCH (de Virtut. Mul. p. 262) gives a 
long story of Pythius, whom he calls 
Pythes, and whose wealth he derives from 
the discovery of some gold mines, and re- 
presents him as forcing all the inhabitants 
of “‘ the city which he governed ” to work 
these. He is converted from this policy 
by his wife, who gives him a practical les- 


‘gon that gold is only useful as an article 


of exchange. 

112 fewdy ré ce woreda éudy. In these 
formal expressions of friendship between 
persons of very unequal rank there seems 
to be the germ of modern titles, at any 
rate of that of “count ” (comes). Philip 
of Macedonia gave a formality to the title 
éraipos, which he seems to have bestowed 
upon men of weight by whose services he 
hoped to profit. 


POLYMNIA. VII. 29-381. 205 


Tas terpaxocias pupiddas To. Tay oTaThpwY aTroTNICw Tap 
éuewurov, Sods tas érra yiriddas: va poy toe émideées Ewoe at 
TeTpaxootat pupiddes era yesadéov, GAN’ FH Tou araprinoyly or 
éuéo tremAnpwpery KéxTnoo Té auTos Tad Ep abTas éexryoao, 
ériotaco te elvat aict towdros: ob ydp Tor Tavra TovebyTe obTE és 
Td mrapeoy obre és ypovoy perapedjoes.” 

Taira 8e elas nab érvrehéa Trovjoas, éropevero aiel To mpocw. 24 
"Avava Sé xareopérny Spvydy médiv wapaperPbuevos, Kal Aluvynv Xerxes 
éx THs Ges yivovrat, amixero és Kodooods, mony peydrny Dpv- Gea 
yins 8, dv 7H Abxos worapos és ydona ys éoBddXrwv apavlferan, arpern 


a at Colossa, 


érera Sia otadlov as révre pddota wn avahaopevos éxdid00 where the 


wad obros és Tov Malavdpov. é« 88 Kodroockwy dppedpevos 6 TV Lveus 


orpatos émt Toads oipous TaY Povyav Kai Trav Avda, amixero és oe ; 
Kvépapa roku va orndn"* xaramernyvia, orabeioa $2 ord Cydvara, 
Kpoicov, rarapnvier Sia ypappdrov rods otpous. ‘Qs & de ris 31 
Spuylns éoéBare és viv Avdiny, cyitopévns rhs 6800, kal rhs ev on the Pho 
és aptorepiy eri Kapins hepovons, ris Se és Seki és Yapdus, 77 tS gieheen 


kai tropevopévw SiaPijvas tov Malavdpov motapoy raca davayxn ot : — 


ylveras, kat iévas tapda KaddarnBov™ sod, dv rH avdpes §n- een 
petoepyol weds éx peuplens re xal arupod trovedos ™, ravryy lov 6 pete 





113 ds Kodooods, réAw peydAny Spvyins. 
S and V omit the word peydAny, and the 
former has the form Kodoggou’s. The 
city Colosse is said by Srraxso to have 
derived its name from the peculiar aptness 
of the wool produced by the sheep in the 
neighbourhood to take the colour which 
was designated by that name. Laodictea, 
which was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, on the Lycus, was equally remark- 
able for the excellence of its wool in taking 
the colour called cora.re (xii. c. 8, p. 74). 

116 Kidpapa xéAw* &y6a orhrn. S has 
Kv3parédtv, Evéa § orhAn, an important 
variation, as it indicates that the monu- 
ment was a well-known one. Two or three 
other MSS also have Kvdpa instead of 
K&papa. Nothing is known of the town. 
Probably it was a mere frontier station, 
existing chiefly for the purpose of exact- 
ing transit duties,—a circumstance which 
would make it notable to travelling mer- 
chants. (See note 130 on v. 52.) It has 
been identified with the Carura of Srraso 
(xiv. c. 3, p. 212) by Schweighauser ; but 


Carura was the frontier town between 
Caria and Phrygia, whereas Cydrara is 
represented by Herodotus as the frontier 


‘between Phrygia and Lydia, and some- 


what south of the point where the road 
towards Caria turned off. 
118 KaAAdrnBoy. The manuscripts 8 


‘and V have KadAdriov. Nothing is known 


of the place. Probably it was only noted 
for the manufacture spoken of in the text. 
It has been placed by conjecture on the 
site of Philadelphia, but apparently with- 
out any good reason. 

116 RySpes Snusoepyol wear ex puplens 
re Kal wupod woievor. Herodotus speaks 
of an extensive manufacture of honey 
among one of the Libyan tribes (iv. 194). 


Tt must be remembered that the word 


‘honey’ would, as naturally as the word 
‘sugar’ with us, be employed by the an- 
cients to express any saccharine substance 
which might be obtained by an artificial 


‘process, As the bee-honey furnished the 


original and also the principal means of 
sweetening, its name would be extended to 
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peevos, apyuplou juey dio yersdBas dobcas pos taddvrov, ypvolov 
88 rerpaxoclas pupidSas orarjpwv Aapeady""', érideovaas era. 
xiradéov. al tobrocl ce éyd dwpéopar airg 8 euol amo av- 
Sparrddav te Kad yeorediov dpxéwv éott Bios.” ‘O wey radra 
areye Hépkis 52 joGels roice eipnpevow, etre “ Ecive Avde, éym 
drrel re €EANOov Th Tlepoida yapny, obddevi avbpi cuvéwiEa és rode, 
Baris HOEANcE Eelvia wpoGeivar oTpaT@ Te éup, ovdé Satis és Oyrev 
viv cui catacras avremayyerros és Tov moAcpov enol HOénNce 
oupparécbas ypipara, &w ced od Se nal eBelicas peyddws 


‘otpariy Tov éuov, Kab xpipara peydra érayyéddeat, col dy dye 


dv7i avrav yépea rordde bbws Feivdy ré oe rroveduas euov'” Kai 





111 terpaxoglas pupiddas orathpwr Aa- 
pexay. If the Daric be reckoned at 
12, le. 10°44d., which would be its value if 
compared with our own sovereigns with re- 
ference to the amount of pure gold in each, 
this sum would be enormous, and make the 
wealth of Pythius such as to throw into 
the shade not only the fortunes of Euro- 
pean Greece, but even those of the moderh 
millionnairesof England. But it seems clear 
from the excess of gold over silver, that 
this is too great an estimate of its current 
value in Phrygia at the time of Xerxes’s 
invasion. Independently of the Lydian 
gold from the Tmolus, a great deal would 
come in from cehtral Asia, where it has 
always béen abundant in comparison of 
silver. (See the note 280 on iii. 95.) In 
the time of XENoPHON (Anabasis, i. 7. 
18), when there had been a vast efftux of 
gold from Asia into Europe, the daric 
was still reckoned as equivalent to only 
twenty silver drachms, or 300 darics to 
one talent. This would give about 16s. 3d. 
for the value of the daric. Taking it at 
this sum, the property of Pythius would 
still amount to £3,400,000 in gold (after 
Xerxes had made it up to a rdund num- 
ber), and £510,000 in silver. The wealth 
of Callias, the richest of Athenian citizens 
in the most flourishing times of the com- 
monwealth, was assessed at 200 talents, 
or £51,000. (Lvstas, xix. p. 649, Reiske.) 
The only way in which this enormous ac- 
cumulation in the hands of a private indi- 
vidual in those days becomes conceivable, 
is by supposing that Pythius had farmed 
the revenues, and probably on very favour- 
able terms, upon the constitution of Da- 
rius’s system of ‘atrapies. In carrying 


out those arrangements the assistance of 
the experienced Lydian financiers would 
be one of the greatest necessities ; and the 
same class of persons would, almost alone, 
be able to turn to their own advantage the 
troubles which ever since the destruction 
of the Lydian dynasty had prevailed in 
Asia. The whole matter becomes expli- 
cable if Pythius is regarded in the same 
light as the Fuggers of Augsburg, and his 
liberality to Xerxes as an act ‘parallel to 
the well-known story of the head of that 
house; who presented the emperor Charles 
V., towards the close of a splendid enter- 
tainment he gave to him, with his own 
bond to light a pile of fragrant spices. In 
its turn the cy of Ionian capitalists 
will help to explain the peculiar order of 
the satrapies in Darius’s cadastral system, 
as given by Herodotus, to which attention 
was called in note 261] on iii. 90. Pxrv- 
TARCH (de Virtut. Mul. p. 262) gives a 
long story of Pythius, whom he calls 
Pythes, and whose wealth he derives from 
the discovery of some gold mines, and re- 
presents him as forcing all the inhabitants 
of “ the city which he governed ”’ to work 
these. He is converted from this policy 
by his wife, who gives him a practical les- 
son that gold is only useful as an article 
of exchange. 

112 fewdy ré oe worevpas eudy. In these 
formal expressions of friendship between 
persons of very unequal rank there seems 
to be the germ of modern titles, at any 
rate of that of ‘‘ count” (comes). Philip 
of Macedonia gave a formality to the title 
éraipos, which he seems to have bestowed 
upon men of weight by whose services he 
hoped to profit. 


POLYMNIA. VII. 29-381. 205 


Tas Terpaxocias pupiddas Tot tay oTaThpwy aTroTNiCw Tap 
éuewurod, Sovs tas émrra yiruddas: va py rot éribeées wor ai 
Terpaxootas pupiades érrra yihiadéov, GX’ } Tot atraptinoyln On’ 
euéo TeTAnpwpern KéexTNTO TE avros Td Wep avToS ExTHCAO, 
énloraco Te elvat aiel rowwiros: ob ydp Tot Tavra troebyre ove és 
To Trapeov obre és ypovoy perapenijoe.” 

Taira 88 elras nad érriredéa rrovjoas, érropevero aied 1d 1rpdce. 30 
“Avava Sé Kadeopévny Spvydy modu rrapapeBdpevos, kal Aiuvny Xerxes 


ex Tis Ges yivovrat, amrlxero és KoXooods, omy peyadrnv Spv- pees 
gins", év rh Abnos rorapes és ydoua ys eoBddAXNwy adaviferat, arpa 
n at Colossea, 


éreita Sia otadloy ws trévre padduora Kn avadhaivopevos €xdi800 where the 


e river Lycus 


wat obros és tov Malavdpov. éx Se Konrooodwv sppewpevos 6 tins andor 
otpatos él toads oipous téy Ppvyav nai trav Avddv, dtrixero és Frond for : 
Kvépapa rod tvOa orpdn' xatarempyvia, crabeioa Se v1rd Cydrare, 
Kpoioou, xaraynviet 81a ypaypdtwv tods obpovs. ‘Qs ¢ de ris 31 
Dovyins écéBare és riv Avdiny, oyitouéevns rhs 6800, xal ris pev oP! os Phy. 


és aptorepip él Kaptns hepovons, ris 82 és Seki &s Sdpois, 17 2 204 Ly- 


ja, asshown 
xat tropevopéve SiaPijvat tov Malavipov mworapoy waica avayKn = : ble 
ylveras, eal iévat wapa KanrdarnBov'* aod, ev rh avdpes Sn- %- 


After this 
tocpryol pers ex peuplens re xal rrupod movedos', tavrny idy 6 the road 
ptoepryol ps peuplien p atry 


divides, the 





13 és Kodooods, réAw peydaAny Spvyins. 
S and V omit the word peydAny, and the 
former has the form KodAoggo’s. The 
city Colosse is said by Srrazo to have 
derived its name from the peculiar aptness 
of the wool produced by the sheep in the 
neighbourhood to take the colour which 
was designated by that name. Laodic#ea, 
which was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, on the Lycus, was equally remark- 
able for the excellence of its wool in taking 
the colour called corare (xii. c. 8, p. 74). 

114 KiSpapa wéAww &y6a orhAn. S has 
Kvdparddw, 6a 4 orhaAn, an important 
variation, as it indicates that the monu- 
ment was 8 well-known one. Two or three 
other MSS also have Kv&pa instead of 
Kdé8papa. Nothing is known of the town. 
Probably it was a mere frontier station, 
existing chiefly for the purpose of exact- 
ing transit duties,—a circumstance which 
would make it notable to travelling mer- 
chants. (See note 130 on v. 52.) It has 
been identified with the Carura of Srraso 
(xiv. c. 3, p. 212) by Schweigha&user ; but 


Carura was the frontier town between 
Caria and Phrygia, whereas Cydrara is 
represented by Herodotus as the frontier 
between Phrygia and Lydia, and some- 
what south of the point where the road 
towards Caria turned off. 

115 KarxAdrnBovy. The manuscripts 8 
and V have KaAAdriov. Nothing is known 
of the place. “Probably it was only noted 
for the manufacture spoken of in the text. 
It has been placed by conjecture on the 
site of Philadelphia, but apparently with- 
out any good reason. 

116 &ySpes Syuoepyod mérAr ex puplens 
re «al wupod worevor. Herodotus speaks 
of an extensive manufacture of honey 
among one of the Libyan tribes (iv. 194). 
It must be remembered that the word 
‘honey ’ would, as naturally as the word 
‘sugar’ with us, be employed by the an- 
cients to express any saccharine substance 
which might be obtained by an artificial 


‘process. As the bee-honey furnished the 


original and also the principal means of 
sweetening, its name would be extended to 


left leading 
to Caria, 
the right, 


32 


which 
Xerxes 
took, to 
Sardis. 
From Sar- 
dis heralds 
are sent 
into Hellas. 


33 


Site of the 
bridge 
across the 
Hellespont. 


34 
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ElépEns rv 6ddv, evpe mAaTaMCTOY, THY KaXEOS eivexa SwpNcd- 
pevos KOoLw ypvcép Kal peredwve alavdtw avdpl émstperas '", 
Sevrépn hyépn atrixero és tov Avday To doru. ‘Arrixopevos 5é és 
Zapdis', mpara péev amémewre xynpucas és tiv ‘Edddsa, ait7- 
govras yhv te nat bdwp Kad mpoepéovras Seirva Bacidéi crapa- 
oxevate mv ore és “AOnvas ote és Aaxedaipova améreptre 
él ys airnow', rh 5é GAAQ travrn ravde 6é elvexa ro Sev- 
tepov '* arrémeure emi ynv te xat ddwp' Scot mpotepoy ovK 
éocav '" Aapeiw wéprpavtt, rovrous mayyu édoxee TOTe SeioavTas 
Seca Bovddpevos @v alto TovTO éxpabeiy axpiBds, Ereptre '”*: 
peta Sé radra trapecxevatero ws éhav és “ABubov. 

Oi 8é év rovT@ rdv ‘“EdXAjorovrov éedyvucay ex ths "Aoins és 
thy Evpwrnv. éore 8& rTHs Xepoovyjoou ris év “EAXnotrovre, 
Dnorov te woAws petakv xal Madvrov, ant) tpayéa és Odraccay 
xatnxovoa ABvdw Katavtioy &v0a peta tadra ypovp Sotepor ov 
ToAA@, ert Bavbimmov tov 'Aplippovos otparnyod *AOnvaiwn, 
"Aptai«rny'* dvdipa Tléponv NaBovres Snorod wrapyov, Savra 
mpos cavida mpocdierascdXevcay ds Kat és Tod IIpwrecinew TO 
ipov és ‘EXatobvta'™* aytveopevos yuvaixas, abéurta Epdeone. *Es 
TavTny av thy axtny é€& "Apudouv dppempevor éyeptpovy Toict 
mpocexéero, Thy pev'*® Aeveorlvou Poiwixes, Thy O érépnv tH 
BuBrXlnv Aiyirrrioe gore Se érta ordbwe &€ "ABvdSou és trv 


all others. The word Snmoupyds is men- 
tioned by ATrHEN vs (iv. 172) as having 
been the name given by the ancients (oi 
apérepov) to the makers of pastry, —which 
may induce the conjecture that the origin 
of this kind of cakes was in the offerings 
made to the deities, and that a peculiar 
mode of manufacturing them was pre- 
served as a part of the sacred traditions, 
and committed to the hands of certain 
officials. 

17 werAcdwve &0avdryp dvbpl éwxirpévas, 
“having committed it to the charge of 
a member of the Immortal Band as its 
guardian.” Of these ‘immortals,’ see be- 
low, § 83. 

118 dwixdpevos 38 és Sdpdis. It will be 
observed that in the description of the 
route of Xerxes to Sardis, there is no pre- 
tence at any thing like the accuracy of an 
itinerary. All the points mentioned have 
a mercantile interest, which appears on 


the very face of the matter, and nothing 
is related which would not naturally re- 
main in the current traditions of the seve- 
ral localities. These considerations are 
important in estimating the value of the 
details in Herodotus’s story. 

119 Ady otre ds "AOhvas .... altnaw. 
For a reason of this see § 133, below. 

120 +7) Sedrepov. These words are omit- 
ted by S and V. 

121 ¥ogay. The MSS are divided be- 
tween this word and Srex ay. 

122 BovAduevos dv .... txenwe. This 
clause is omitted in V, and apparently 
from no error of vision in the transcriber. 

123 "Apratkrny. Of this Artayctes see 
ix. 120, below. 

134 gs "EAqiotyra. See note on § 22, 
above. 


123 thy péy. The word with which 
Thy agrees is yépupay, gathered by infer- 
ence from the preceding verb ¢yepupouy. 
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amavtlov. Kai 68 éfevypévou tod ropov, érvyevopevos yepov 35 
péeyas ouvéxowé te éxeva tavta xa SérXvce ws & érrvOero ae 
Hépens, Seva srovedpevos, tov “Eddjorovrov éxédeve tpinxoclas behaviour 
érrixéoOar padoruys wAnyas"*, cal xateivas és TO TréXayos TredéwV dee eave 
Leixyos. dn 58 eovoa ws Kai oTvyéas Gua TovToiot amrémeprve way. 
orifovras Tov “EXAjotrovroyv’ éverédXero 87 wv pamriovras eyes 
BapBapa re nal atdcOara “a mixpov Bdwp, Seorrorns Toe 

Slenv éruriOet ryvde, Ste pv 7Stxnoas ovdéey mrpds exeivou &diKoy 

maboyv nat Bacirer’s pev BépEns SuaBynoerai oe, Hv re ov ye 


BotAn Hv te pry col 88 xata Sixny dpa ovdeis avOpmrrwv 
Over, @s eovre Sodkepp TE Kal ddApUp@ trotay@ 


é 


A X 
thy te on 
O@aracoav éeverédreTro TovTowe Enutodv, nal trey érecrewTov TH 
Gev&, tod “EAXAnoTovTov amotrapeiy Tas Kepadds. Kai of pév 

fo) ? 4 ral / ef ec / bh 
Tava éroieoy Totat mpocexéeTo ain 7) ayapis Tiysy Tas Se GAdoe 
dpyitéxroves elevyvucay elevyvucay $2 wde tmevtnxovtépous Kah 


36 





136 romnoolas émxéoOa pdorryt wAn- 
yds. The construction is the same as if 
the author had said éw} rdy ‘EAAhoworrov 
éxéAeve tpinxoolas ixéoOa: mAnyas, “he 
ordered that three hundred stripes with 
the scourge should be applied to the Hel- 
lespont.” By the way in which ZscHy- 
Lus speaks of the act of bridging over the 
strait, it seems likely that the whole story 
of the insults wreaked on the Hellespont 
has for its foundation “ poetry condensed 
into fact.’’ 


Saris ‘EAAfoworroy Ipbv, SotAov ds Seopo- 
pao 
fame oxhoey péovra, Bérxopoy pdov 


Oeou, 

wal wdpow pereppv0uile, nal réSais opupn- 
Adros 

wepiBarwy wodAhy kédevOoy Hrucev TOAAG 


oTparg, 

Ovntds dv, Ceaw 8 xdyrav ger’ ovx et- 
BovAla 

kal Tocvedavos xparhoew, was Tdd’ od 
yéoos ppevow; (Pere. 745.) 


It seems quite plain that in the time when 
the Persians were produced on the stage, 
the particulars related by Herodotus of 
Xerxes’s fury were unknown at Athens. 
His impiety is made to consist in the 
JSorcing his passage across the sacred strait, 
the displeasure of which had been already 
evinced. Under more equivocal circum- 
stances Cleomenes did not venture to cross 
the Erasinus (vi. 76). Aischylus repre- 


sents the Persian metaphorically as treat- 
ing the Hellespont like a rebellious slave, 
—for whom bonds, the lash, and the orf- 
yuara would be the appropriate punish- 
ment; and the popular traditions supplied 
these, although the last feature seems (as 
was not unlikely from its utter inappro- 
priateness) to have been wanting in most 
of these. It did not appear in the account 
with which JUVENAL was familiar, which 
also varied in making the winds, not the 
Hellespont, the objects scourged. 


Ille tamen qualis rediit, Salamine relict&, 

In Caurum atque Eurum solitus sevire 
flagellis 

Barbarus, Eolio nunquam hoc in carcere 
passos ? 

Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosi- 
geum, 

Mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate dignum 

Credidit! (Sat. x. 179, seqq.) 


The address to the Hellespont, which is 
put into the mouth of the Persian king, is 
of nearly the same stamp as the letter fo 
Mount Athos given by Plutarch. See 
note 99, above. 

137 xoraug. The Hellespont, perfectly 
land-locked, and with a stream running 
some three knots an hour, presents to a 
person who is sailing in it altogether the 
appearance of a ‘river;’ and it is from 
this notion of it that the epithets zAaris 
and dxelpwy are applied to it in the Ho- 
meric poems. 
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left leading BlépEns thy don, ebpe WrarTavioroy, THY KadANEOS elvera Swpnad- 


the right, 


which 


32 


Xerxes 
took, to 
Sardis. 


From Sar- 
dis heralds 


are sent 


into Hellas. 


Site of the 


bridge 
across 


Hellespont. 


33 


the 


34 


ae 


pevos KOopLwW ypuTém Kal pededwve@ vote avdpi émitpéyras 
Sevrépn juépn amlxero és Tov Avddy To datu. *Arrixopevos Sé és 
Zapdis', rpara pév arrérewre xypuxas és tiv “Edddba, airy 
govtas yiv te nal ddwp Kal mpoeptovtas Selva Baoiéi Trapa- 
oxevalew wAny ore és "AOnvas ovre és Aaxedatpova arrétreptre 


émt ys airnow'”, 1p 88 GAAn wavryn Tovde Sé elvexa Td Sev- 


repov '*. dorérreptre ert yy re nat ddwp' Scot mporepov ov« 
édocay '" Aapeip réurpavti, TovrTous mdyyu édoxee TOTe Seicavtas 


Swoewr Bovdopevos BY avTd TovTO expaleiy axpiBas, Ereptre *”? 
pera Se Taira trapecxevalero ws édav és “ABubov. 

Oi 8 év rovTm Tov ‘“EXdAHoTovToY életryvucay ex THs Acins és 
ryy Evponrny. éors 8& tis Xepoovjcov ris ev “EAXnoTortTe, 
Snorod re wodos perakv cal Mabvrov, axri tpayéa és Oddaccay 
xarnxovca ABvdp xatavtiov &vO0a pera tadTa ypovm dotEpov ov 
mwor\r@, emt BavOlamov tov ’Apippovos otparyyod ‘AOnvaiwr, 
"Apraierny '* dvépa Tlépony NaBovres Syorod drapyov, Covra 
mpos caviia mpoodierrazcadevoay ds Kai és Tov IIpwrecitew Td 
ipov és ’"EXacodvra'* dryiveopevos yuvaixas, dBéurra epdecke. “Es 
Taurny ov thy axtny é& ‘ABvdouv oppedpevor éyepipovy Toict 
mpocexéero, Thy pev'*® Aevaorlvou Potvixes, thy O érépny THv 
BuBrAlny Aiydrrior gore Sé Errta orabwe €& "ABvdou és rv 


all others. The word 3nuovpyds is men- 
tioned by ATHEN&US (iv. 172) as having 
been the name given by the ancients (of 
apérepov) to the makers of pastry,—which 
may induce the conjecture that the origin 
of this kind of cakes was in the offerings 
made to the deities, and that a peculiar 
mode of manufacturing them was pre- 
served as a part of the sacred traditions, 
and committed to the hands of certain 
officials. 

17 percdaovg abavdry dvdp) éxirpépas, 


“having committed it to the charge of 


a member of the Immortal Band as its 
guardian.” Of these ‘immortals,’ see be- 
low, § 83. 

118 dwiucdpevos 88 és Zdpdis. It will be 
observed that in the description of the 
route of Xerxes to Sardis, there is no pre- 
tence at any thing like the accuracy of an 
itinerary. All the points mentioned have 
@ mercantile interest, which appears on 


the very face of the matter, and nothing 
is related which would not naturally re- 
main in the current traditions of the seve- 
ral localities. These considerations are 
important in estimating the value of the 
details in Herodotus’s story. 

119 ardy otre ds "AOhvas.... altnow. 
For a reason of this see § 133, below. 

120 +d Sedrepoy. These words are omit- 
ted by S and V. 

181 %ocay. The MSS are divided be- 
tween this word and ear 

122 Bovdduevos dv....txeure. This 
clause is omitted in v, and apparently 
from no error of vision in the transcriber. 

133 "Apratxrny. Of this Artayctes see 
ix. 120, below. 

124 ds "EXaovyra. 
above. 

133 rhy per. The word with which 
Thy agrees is yépupay, gathered by infer- 
ence from the preceding verb é¢yepupouy. 


See note on § 22, 
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amavtlov. Kai 8 éfevypévou rob aopov, éruyevopevos yepov 35 
péyas ouvéxowé ‘Te exciva mdvra nat dSédvoe ws § érriOero sett lt 
Hépéns, Sewd trovedvpevos, tov ‘EdAnjotrovrov éxéXeve tpinxoolas rehaviour 


of Xerxes 
érrinéeoOas paotuyt wAnyas'**, nal Kxarelvas és TO TWéNaryoS TrEdéwy When the 


Geiryos. dn 86 Feovea ws Kat orvyéas Gua rovtoice amréreprve ap ae 
otifovras Tov “EXAjotrovrov éveréddero 8) @v parritovras Néeyelw 
BdapBapa te nai atdobada “a mixpoy tdwp, Searorns Toe 
Skenv éemuriGe? tHvde, Ste pov ndienoas ovdey pds éexeivou AduKov 
qmaboy Kat Bacirers prev BépEns SvaBynoeral oe, jv te ov ye 
Bovkn tv te py col 8 xara Sixny dpa ovdels davOparey 
Over, ws eovrs Sorep@ te xal adduupp wotape'™” ryv te dh 
O@draccay éverédreTO TovTaLot Enptobv, Kal Tév érrectew@ToY TH 
fev&s tod ‘“EXAnotrovrov arotapely tas Kehadds. Kati oi pev 
ravra éroleov Toit Tpocencero airy 7 ayapis Tis Tas dé GAXoL 
dpyitéxroves elevyvucay elevyvucay Sé &de trevrnxovrépous Kar 


36 


136 somnoolas éwucdobar pwdoreryt wAn- 
yds. The construction is the same as if 
the author had said éx) rdy ‘EAAfoworrov 
éxéAeve tpinnoglas ixéoOas wAnyas, “he 
ordered that three hundred stripes with 
the scourge should be applied to the Hel- 
lespont.” By the way in which Ascry- 
Lus speaks of the act of bridging over the 
strait, it seems likely that the whole story 
of the insults wreaked on the Hellespont 
has for its foundation “ poetry condensed 
into fact.”’ 


3oris ‘EAAhorovroy ipdy, SovA0v bs Seopd- 
pao 
firme oxhoew péovra, Béoropoy pédov 


Oeou 
wal xbpov pereppbouice, xal wéSais opupn- 
Adrots 

wepiParay woAAhy xéAcvOoy Hyver woAAG 


TTPATyY, 

Ovnrds by, Oedw 8% wrdytav er’ ovx eb- 
Bovrlg 

wal Mocedavos xpathoew, xis rdd’ ov 
yéaos ppevav; (Pers. 745.) 


It seems quite plain that in the time when 
the Persians were produced on the stage, 
the particulars related by Herodotus of 
Xerxes’s fury were unknown at Athens. 
His impiety is made to consist in the 
JSorcing his passage across the sacred strait, 
the displeasure of which had been already 
evinced. Under more equivocal circum- 
stances Cleomenes did not venture to cross 
the Erasinus (vi. 76). Aischylus repre- 


sents the Persian metaphorically as treat- 
ing the Hellespont like a rebellious slave, 
—for whom bonds, the lash, and the ori. 
ypuara would be the appropriate punish- 
ment; and the popular traditions supplied 
these, although the last feature seems (as 
was not unlikely from its utter inappro- 
priateness) to have been wanting in most 
of these. It did not appear in the account 
with which JuVENAL was familiar, which 
also varied in making the winds, not the 
Hellespont, the objects scourged. 


Mile tamen qualis rediit, Salamine relict4, 

In Caurum atque Eurum solitus sevire 
flagellis 

Barbarus, Holio nunquam hoc in carcere 
passos ? 

Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosi- 
geum, 

Mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate dignum 

Credidit! (Sat. x. 179, segq.) 


The address to the Hellespont, which is 
put into the mouth of the Persian king, is 
of nearly the same stamp as the letter fo 
Mount Athos given by Plutarch. See 
note 99, above. 

127 xoraug. The Hellespont, perfectly 
land-locked, and with a stream running 
some three knots an hour, presents to a 
person who is sailing in it altogether the 
appearance of a ‘river;’ and it is from 
this notion of it that the epithets wAarbs 
and axelpwy are applied to it in the Ho- 
meric poems. 
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tpinpeas ouviévres, ta peev THY wpos TOD Evfeivou Tovrou 
éEnxovTd te kal tpinxoclas, bra Se Thy érépny Tecoepecnaideca 
Kat Tpinxocias, tod pév Ilovtov émixapolas'™ tod 8 “EAn- 
oTrovrou Kara poor, iva avaxwyeln Tov Tovey Tov Error cuvOevres 
Se, ayxvpas Karijxayv tepiunxeas—tas pév wpos Tov TIovrov ris 
érépns, Tay avéuwy eiveney Thy ErwOey exmvedvTav, Tis 5é éErépns 
[ris '*°] mwpos éomépns te Kal tod A’yalou—eipou re xat vorou 


elyeca: Suéxrdoov S¢ trodavowy ' 


138 roy yey Midvrov émixapolas. See 
the note on iv. 101. It is impossible that 
any persons who had ever constructed a 
pontoon bridge should think of mooring 
vessels, when stability was an object, in 
any other position than with their heads 
or sterns in the direction of the current; 
and it is such an erroneous assumption 
which has caused so much difficulty in 
the understanding of this passage. Owing 
to the shape of the channel the set of the 
current is not in the line of water, but 
oblique from one shore to the other. A 
vessel therefore laid, as it must be if it is 
not to be soon carried away, tn the line of 
the current, would be at an angle to the 
apparent line of the shore of the Pro- 
pontis; it would seem as if not going 
direct up channel. All the ships were so 
moored,—each being what the writer de- 
ecribes the whole to have been,— with the 
object of “‘steadying the strain of the 
tackle” (Iva dvaxwxetn toy tdvoy Tay 
StAwv). The only difficulty arises from 
the circumstance that the author imagines 
the pontoon-ships to have been first put 
together (cuv6éyres),and then brought into 
line by an operation like that effected with 
the sabes of the Menai tunnel; whereas no 
doubt they were first anchored individually, 
then brought accurately into line by heav- 
ing at the capstan, and finally made fast 
to each other. The two bridges recipro- 
cally acted as breakwaters to each other 
against the effects of the prevalent winds, 
the East and the South-west. (See note 
87 on iv. 27.) No doubt anchors were also 
lsid out from the inner extremity of each 
vessel in the two lines, but these would 
not need to be of the size of the external 
ones, as the strain upon them would be 
much less. 

Sreapo describes the line of the bridge 
as having beea from a point above Abydos 


" to one a little below Sestos, which in his 


time bore the name of Apobathra. The 
ferrymen in crossing from Sestos used to 


80 én be f 
KAT TOV TOV TEVTYKOVT €pa@yv 


go down channel a short distance until 
they came off ‘ Hero’s Tower,’ from which 
point the set of the current enabled them 
to make Abydos. From Abydos, on the 
contrary, they crept up along shore for 
about eight stades, and then stood for 
Sestos. The distance from port to port 
he puts at thirty stades, but the length of 
the bridge at only seven (xiii. c. 1, p. 96). 
The passage from Europe to Asia was con- 
sidered the easier. 

129 [rijs.] This word is not found in 
S, P, F, and I have little doubt that it is 
an interpolation. It seems impossible to 
give any sense to the passage if it be re- 
tained. But after expunging it from Gais- 
ford’s text, on the authority of the above- 
mentioned MSS, the sense becomes mani- 
fest, making allowance for the false notion 
the author entertained of the mode of the 
operation. Translate: ‘After attaching 
together penteconters and triremes, 360 
for the bridge on the side of the Euxine 
Sea, and 314 for the other (all laid at an 
angle to the ses, bat in the line of the 
stream of the Hellespont, to steady the 
strain on the gear), they laid out anchors 
with very long flukes,—some on the side 
of the sea for the one bridge, on account of 
the winds that blew from inwards; and 
for the other bridge, on the side of the 
west and the Agean,—([they laid them 
out, I say] on account of the £. and s.w. 
winds [respectively ].” 

130 txdpavow. This word is used in 
the sense of ‘a window’ in the LXX 
(EzExrec xii. 16), d:éewAous irédpavers 
appears to mean ‘a passage like a win- 
dow,’ i.e. an arch, We must suppose a 
line of triremes and penteconters alter- 
nated in general, but in three places one 
of the latter left out in order to allow 
of a passage during the time of the con- 
struction of the bridge. Before the army 
crossed these were doubtless restored to 
their proper places, and made to bear their 
share of the pressure of the main cables, 
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xat tpiyod, iva xal és rov TIévrov éyn 6 Bovdopevos whéew troloet 
Aewtoict, Kat éx Tov Ilovrou é€w’ raira Sé rroiwjoavtes, xatéretvov 
ex ys otpeBNodvtes dvotce Evrivotot Ta SrrAa, ovKEeTL yopis ExdTepa 
Tafavres, ddXd Sv0 pév Nevxodlvov Sacdpevor és Exarépny, Téroepa 
dé trav BuBdiver wayuTns pev 4 abth Kal Kaddov?), KaTA AOyoOV 
dé ty éuBpiOéorepa Ta Nivea’ Tod TadNavroy 6 Tipyus elAKe. érrecds) 
dé éyepupwOn 6 opos, Koppovs EUNwv xatatploayres Kal trou} 
cavtes ious tis oyedins TH evpel, KOoup ereriBecay KaTitrepbe 
Tov OTrN@v Tod TOvou' Oévres Sé érreENs, evOadra aris éreleryvv0r 
qomoarres 5é Tadra, UXny eredopnoayr niopmp Se Oévres wal iv 
vAnY, yhv érehdpnoay Kxaravatavtes Sé Kai THY yhy, dpaypov 
qapeipvoav évOev nai éevOev, va ph hoPentar ta wroliyia Thy 
Odd\accay trepopayra Kat ot trot. 

‘As 8 ta Te Tav yedupéwy KaTeoxevacto Kal Ta rept rov 37 
“Aco, of te yurol™ rept rd cropata THs Suspuyos, (of rhs pryins The bridge 
eivexev rrounOnoay iva pn wlemdyntat Ta oTOpaTa TOD GpiypLAToS,) oe peng 
Kal auth 7) Sumpuf Tavredéws Trerounpévyn aryyedto: évOairra xerue- complete, 
picas, Gua T@ Eapt TrapecKevacpévos 6 oTpaTos ex THY Fapdiwy moves his 


Le >. Ww e f ee b \ ‘ army. on. 
appato édav és" ABvdov. wppunpév S€é of 0 HALOS ExAsTrav Ti éx reheat 
e car 
Tov ovpavov Edpnv adavis Hy, ovr’ émivepérwy '” dovrewy, aiOplys spring. a 
\e 2 7 O07 \ ’ tt 
TE Ta pardsota’ avtl Hyéons Te VUE eyévero: idovTt Sé Kai pabovre asab ting, 


~ Led li 
TovTo To Bépen érripenes eyévero wat elpero Tovs pdryous To Oérou Sf ike can 


‘ larms hi 
apopalvew ro ddopa ; of 8& eppatoy as “EdAnot mpodecxvves 6 hut the Me? 


which were passed from shore to shore, 
and strained tight by the gigantic cap- 
stans (dvo:) on land. 

aa ol. These appear to have been 
moles or breakwaters run out for some 
distance, to prevent the mouth of the 
canal from being choked up by the shin- 
gle, which would otherwise accumulate. 
The phrase jnxins is not to be interpreted 
too strictly, as if it meant merely the rise 
of the tide. That would be very inconsi- 
derable (although not absolutely null) in 
this part of the Mediterranean. But a 
great sea would get up on the shore under 
the influence of the Etesian winds, and 
soon fill the mouth of the channel with 
shingle and sand, unless prevented by 
some such contrivance as that referred to 
in the text. 

132 dxivepérAwy. 


VOL. II. 


So Gaisford prints. 


But two MSS have éx) vepedcy, and 
several ér) vepdwv. If absolute depend- 
ence could be placed on the statement 
that an eclipse took place, as Herodotus 
relates, the exact time of the passage of 
the raft might be determined. But it 
seems (see LancaER), that no eclipse 
took place in the year 480 3B.c. which 
would be visible at Abydos, although such 
a one did occur the year before. It is 
however quite impossible to reconcile the 
passage of the army in that year with the 
general chronology of Herodotus’s history. 
See notes 5 and 25, above. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that in subsequent 
times the traditions connected the cele- 
brated eclipse of 481 with the transit of 
Xerxes in 480. See note 32 on iij. 10, 
and 221 on vi. 98. 
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assure him. 


Story of the 
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for an 
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eds exrenpww Tov Trodiwy A€yovres HAtov elvat “EAAHvwv tTpodé- 
xropa, aernuny Se odhéwy'** arvOopevos S€ tadta 6 BépEns arepe- 
xapis éwv erotéeto Ti édacw **, ‘As & éEjrauve tiv otparup, 
ITbOws 6 Avées xatappwdyaas 76 é« Tob ovpavod pacpa errapbeis 
ve rotot Swpnpact, EA\Odv rapa Bépkea EdXeye tade “a Séozrota, 
xpnaas av re Ted Bovdoiuny Tuyeiy”*, To aol ev EKadpoy Tvyydver 
ov inroupynoas, éuoi 5é péya yevouevor”” BépEns 6¢ way paddov 
Soxéwv puv ypnicev 4h To eSenOn, ebm te inroupyjcew Kai dia- 
yopevey exédeve Stev Séouro: 6 Se érrei re Tadta HKovce, Ereye 
Gaponoas rade “ & Séo7rora, Tvyydvouct pot Tatdes covres Trévte, 
cai odheas xatadapPdave. travras aya ool orpateverOas él tiv 
‘“EdAdba: av bé, @ Bactded, eve és tode HALKing HxovtTa olxteipas, 


Tov pot Taldwv Eva Trapadvaov THs oTparnins Tov mpecBuTatoy'*®, 


133 Adyoryres fAroy elvat ‘EAAhvawy apo- 
Séxropa, ceAtyny 8 opéwy. This passage 
indicates a great change in the religion of 
the Persian court as compared with the 
time of Cambyses. (See notes on iii. 35, 
and on § 114, below.) The same doctrine 
was laid down by the Egyptians in Alex- 
ander’s army, which had been terrified by 
an eclipse of the moon just before the 
battle of Arbela. (Currius, iv. 10. 7.) 
But it seems not unlikely from the expres- 
sion ‘‘ veteraque exemplia percensent,”’ that 
the story is framed on the model of this 
very passage. At any rate Darius, very 
soon after (iv. 13. 12), is represented as 
invoking ‘“‘ Solem Mithren, sacrumque et 
seternum ignem.”’ The popular notion at 
Athens in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war was that both sun and moon were the 
especial deities of the barbarians, as con- 
tradistinguished from the anthropomorphic 
divinities of European Hellas. Thus Arr- 
STOPHANES takes advantage of the irre- 
gularity of the Athenian calendar to show 
the Athenians how the feuds of Greece 
served the policy of Persia : 


TP. col opdow ti xpaypa Bewdy xa 
péya, 
3 Trois Oeots dwacw éw:BovrAeberat’ 
EP. 10: 3), «drew tows yap dy wel- 
oats due. 
TP. 4 yep ceAhyn x& wavoipyos hAios 
dpiv éwiBovAetovre woAby Hin xpdvov 
tois BapBdpoo: wrpodlBorov Thy “EAAaSa. 
EP. iva rl 8 rovro Sparoy; TP. brit 


yn Ala 
Hucts pty Spiv Ovouer, Tovroies Se 
of BdpBapo: @vovc:. (Pac. 403.) 


134 wrépiyaphs doy éwoidero Thy Edacy. 
Photius ( Bidlioth. p.39) gives the following 
words as the summary of Cresras, imme- 
diately after mentioning the building of the 
bridge: Anudparos 3¢ 5 AaxeSaiudyos 
mwapeyévero %dn aporor, Kal cuviy avrg 
évy 7H SiaBdoet, kal dweipye Tis eis Aaxe- 
Saluova épddouv. It is observable that 
while differing in every particular, the 
prominent point brought forward equally 
in both narratives is the dim apprehension 
of calamity impending if the strait should 
be crossed. 

135 yortoas by 1s Ted Bovaoluny Tuxeiv, 
“‘T would fain obtain at thy hands a thing 
I wished for.” The particle dy is to be 
taken with BovAoluny. 

138 +by xpecBuTarov. It would seem 
that the anger of Xerxes was mainly ex- 
cited by the request of Pythius being made 
for his eldest son,—who, according to 
oriental ways of thinking, would be the 
most precious of his children. (See the 
note 676 on i. 199.) Hence the expression 
Tov mepiexeat uddAtora in Xerxes’s reply. 
SENECA ‘improves’ the story, by making 
Pythius ask for one son without specifying 
which. Xerxes allows him to take his 
choice, and having by this means dis- 
covered which was the favourite child, 
proceeds in the manner related in the 
text. (De Ird, iii. 17.) See the note 
235 on iv. 84. The non-historical cha- 
racter of the story is confirmed by the 
circumstance that no eclipse seems to have 
happened in the year when the army 
crossed into Europe. (See note 132, 
above.) Compare note 235 on iv. 84, 
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iva avrod Te cued nal TOV ypnudTay 7 pEededwves Tos Se Téc- 
cepas ayev dua cewurar Kal Tonkas Ta voées vootnoeas OTricw.” 
Kdpta te €OupoOn o Répkns, nai apeiBero roicde “a Kane dy- 
Opwrre, ov erorAunoas, ued oTpaTevopévou avrod ém) riyv “EAXdda 
Kai ayovtos tratéas euovs Kai adeAdeods Kal oixntovs nad dirous, 
pvncacbat mepi céo trades: day euds SovdA0s, TOY yp Tavoixly 


39 


aurn yuvatxi ouvérrecOas ; ed vov 76d éFetriataco, ws év Totct wor 
Tov avOpwroy oixéer 6 Oupos bs ypnoTda pey dKxovoas Tépyrios 
eumimdéee TO oOpa, Urrevavtia Se TovTotct axovaas dvodées Gre 
Hév vuv ypnora troujcas Erepa Tovatra émmyyéddeo, evepyecinat 
Baciéa ov xavynoeat vrepBarécbar drei te Sé és Td avaidé- 
oTepoy érpatrev, THY pev akinv ov Aaprfpeas, EXdoow 5é THs akins 
oe pev yap Kal Tovs Téocepas THY Taidwy pieras Ta Ecina’ Tod de 
vos, TOD Tepiéxeat padsota, TH uyn Chutwceat.” ws be tadta 
trexpivato, autixa éxédeve Tolot mpocerétaxTO TadTa Tpnccey, 
tov ITvBiov rraiswy éEeupdvtas tov mpecBvraroy pécoy Siatapeiv 
Starapovtas 86 ra Hylropa Siabeivat, 1d ev eri SeEva Tis 6000 Td 
Sé err’ dpiotepd: xa ravTy SieEvévar Tov otparoy "*". 
ITounodytwy $€ rovtwy tobto, perd tadra SieEnie 6 otpaross 40 


Order of 
the line of 


ToUToUs oOTpaTos TavToiwy eOvéwy avaple, ob Staxexpspévoe ** 7H march. 
9 


aryéovro 8 mpa@rot pév of axevopopot te kal Ta trrofeyia pera Se 
5¢ utrepnuicces joav, évOaira Suehéreurrto*** Kai od ocuvéptoryor 
ovro. Bacidéi. mporyetvro pev 81) immorae yidtoe éx Tlepcéwy 
Tavroy arodedeypévor’ peta Se, atypopopos yidtot, xal ovros éx 
TWAVTWY ATrO\EACypEvoL, TAS Adyyas KATH és THY yy TpeYravTes 
pera 68, ipot Nucaios** xadevpevos tmiroe Séxa, Kexoopnpévor ws 


Nucaiot 8€ xaréovrat frrrot eri robde Eort tredlov 
1 


KaANLOTG. 


r a a_ a» / r \  @ . ¢ 
péeya THs Mnduxis 1@ ovvona dots Nica rovs wv b7 taious 


1387 xal ratry dietidvas toy orpardy. 
See note 235 on iv. 84. 

138 grpards xayrolay dOvéwy dvault, ob 
Siaxexpisévor. These troops were proba- 
bly raised for general service, and entered 
into the framework of the standing army. 
Such an arrangement, natural to a great 
empire, was quite foreign to the habits of 
the Greeks of Herodotus’s time, where the 
civil relations were not lost sight of in 
associating levies from different states. 

139 +9 3e bwepnuloees foay, evOaira 


d:eAdAcerro, “in the point where the half 
of the number was turned, there a break 
in the line had been left.” 

140 Nigaioz. Some of the MSS have 
Nycaio:. 

141 wedloy uéya THs Mnducjs. See note 
307 on iii. 106. RAWLINSON says 
(Journal of the Geogr. Soc. ix. p. 101), 
‘‘ With Herodotus, who was most imper- 
fectly acquainted with the geography of 
Media, originated the error of transferring 
to that province the Nissea (Nes4) of 


2% 2 
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Tous peyddous héper Td rredlov tovro. Smiobe Se rovTwv Trav Séxa 
lrmwv adpua As ipov éreréraxro, 7d larmou pev elrxov devKot 
oxte SricGe 5é tay troy cierto Te&H Hvioyos, éyouevos TOY 
Yadav ovdels yap Si) él todrov Tov Opdvov avOpwrrwyv avaBaiver: 
tovrou 8é& dmricbev aitos HépEns én’ apparos trav Nwalor 
mapaBéBnxe Sé of Hvioyos, TO obvoua Fw Ilaripdudys, 'Otdvew 
mais avdpos Ilépcew'*. "EEnvace pty otro éx Zapdiov Béptns 
perexBaiveone Se, Sxws piv AOyos aipéot, éx TOU Gpyaros és appua- 
patayv. avtov 5é dricbev aiypodopot, Ilepoéwy ot dpiotot te Kal 
yevvaLoTaTol, xidiol, KATA vopov Tas AOyyas EyovTes “** werd Se, 
larmros GAN YUrin Ex Tlepcéwv arrodereypévn pera 8€ tHv larrop, 
éx taVv Novrrav Ilepoéwy arrodeneypévot pvpiot. ouvros melos Hr 
cal rovtwy yxidwot pey éml roiot Sopact avtl THY caupwripev 





laa 


potas elyov ypucéas 


Khorassan, and all later writers either 
copied or confounded his statement. Strabo 
alone has escaped from the general confu- 
sion. ...In his description we recognize 
the great grazing plains of Kh4wah, Alish- 
tar, Huru, Silakhuir, Burbirdd, Jépalék, 
and Feridan, which thus stretch in a con- 
tinuous line from one point to another 
along the southern frontiers of Media.’’ 
These pastures lie along the mountain 
range, reaching from about Behistun (Ba- 
gistane), lat. 34° 15’, long. 47° 35’, to 
Ispahan, and it is probably the western- 
most of them which were visited by Alex- 
ander on his march from Susa to Agba- 
tana. (ARRIAN, vii. 13.) 

143 "Ordvew wais dvipds Mépoew. The 
office of #»loxos was-no doubt one of high 
rank, like that of bow-bearer and quiver- 
bearer and all others which involved close 
proximity to the person of the sovereign. 
This circumstance suggests that Patiram- 
phes may have been son of the conspirator 
Otanes, apparently the most powerful of 
the Persian aristo (See notes 192 
on iii. 68, and 390 on iii. 141, and the 
exceptional position of his family described 
in the text, iii. 84.) On the other hand, 
it is certainly striking that so important 
an individual as the conspirator Otanes 
should be designated merely as avhp Meép- 
ons, if the narrative here belongs to the 
same cycle of historical traditions as the 
account of the conspiracy in Book ITI. 

43 «ata vdpov tas Adyxas Exorrtes. 
This seems to indicate, when taken in 


, kart mwépiE cuvexdrjiov Tovs addous’ ot de 


connexion with the reversal of the arms 
of the guard who preceded the sovereign, 
a symbol of respect to him. The notion 
seems to have been that the rear guard 
were regarded as more in the actual pre- 
sence of the monarch than the advanced 
guard. In the university of Cambridge 
the maces of the esquire bedells are borne 
reversed when preceding any other official 
than the chancellor himself. 

144 Sorts .. xpuoéas. These pomegra- 
nates were no doubt sacred emblems. (See 
note 666 oni. 195.) The statue of Here 
in the temple at Mycenz had a pomegra- 
nate in the one hand and a sceptre (on 
which a cuckoo was perched) in the other. 
Pavusanias says that there was a secret 
doctrine connected with the former (ii. 
17.4). The statue Pausanias saw was by 
Polycletus, but the symbol would doubt- 
less be traditionary, and derived from a 
much earlier time. The wife of the ‘ rex 
sacrificulus’ at Rome, when sacrificing, 
wore a garland composed of a twig of the 
same tree. (Festus, v. Jnarculum, and 
Servius, ad Aen. iv. 137.) As the deity 
at Mycens was a @eds yauhAcos, and the 
rites at Rome alluded to were of the same 
nature as the Attic Thesmophoria, it 
seems likely that the productivity of na- 
ture was symbolized by the fruit, remark- 
able as it was for the number of seeds it 
contained. In this case the deity to which 
the emblem belonged would be some form 
of Aphrodite Urania, and would be a re- 
cent adoption among the pure Persians, 
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etvaxioyidtot évtds tovTwy dovtes apryupéas pods elyov. (elyov Se 
“pvatas pods xal oi eis Thy yhy TpérrovrTes TAS AOYYasS, Kal pra 
ot &yytota éropevoe RépEn.) rotor Se puplovce érrerétaxto tairos 
ITlepoéwv pupln. pera & thy farmov d:éXevtre nat S00 oradious, nar 
Esretra 6 NowTras Gutros Hie dvaplé. 

*"Erocéero 8é viv dddv ex tis Avdins 6 orparos él re rorapov 42 
Kéixov cat yi rav Muciny dd S¢ Katcou"* éppedpevos, Kavns Coune of 
bpos éyov év dpsiotepH, Sia tov Arapvéos és Kapiny mod amo agra 
de ravrns Sa Ons ediov “* érropevero, “Atpaywrrevoy te wody 
xa “Avraydpov tiv ITeXacyida" rapapeBopevos thy “ISnv 8a 
AaBov és apiotepyy yépa™, Hie és rHv Thidda yhv. xa mrpdra 
Hey of bro TH “Idy vinta avapelvavrs Bpovral te xa tpnotijpes 
érevonlrrovet, Kat Twa avrod TavTn ovyvov Sutrov SépOepay. 
"Arixopévov 88 tod otparod émt tov Zxdpavdpov, bs mpa@ros 43 
wotapav émel te éx Sapdiwv spynOévres erreyelpnoay +H 650, 
érénstre TO péeOpor, ovd atréypnoe TH oTpaTiA TE Kal ToLoL KTHVECL 
miwvopevos: él todroyv 81) Tov TwoTauov ws amixero FépEns, és ro 
II pudpov Tlépyapov'” avéBn, iwepov éywv Oejoacbar Genodpevos 


probably under the name of Mitra. See 
i. }32, above. Layarp professes to have 
found the pomegranate among the sacred 
emblems on the Nimroud sculptures. 
(Nineveh, ii. p. 296.) A Parthian with a 
short spear, at the extremity of which is a 
sphere, is figured by Horg. (Costumes 
of the Ancients, vol. i. fig. 13.) 

143 g9b 3¢ Kalkov. From this point 
the line of march until the Hellespont was 
crossed would lie among an olian popu- 
lation, which covered the whole country 
from Cyzicum to the Caicus. (Srraso, xiii. 
c. 1, p. 81.) Cane is the promontory 
which constitutes the southern point of 
the bay of Adramyttium, Lectium, a spur 
of Mount Ida, being the northern one. 
(Ip. id. p. 134.) 

146 3:4 @ABns weSlov. The town Thebe 
is represented in the Jiiad as having been 
sacked by Achilles, together with eleven 
others in the neighbourhood. It was there 
that Chryses, the priest of Apollo under 
the name of Hecatus (see note 506 on i. 
151), dwelt, and Andromache, the wife of 
Hector, was the daughter of its king 
Aetion. Xerxes, according to the text, 
seems to have kept the coast road which 
led from Atarneus to Adramyttium, but 


on arriving near the latter place to have 
passed between it and Antandrus, and 
struck northwards into the hill country 
between Ida and a range running east and 
west, called in the Iliad Placus, under 
which Thebe lay. 

147 “Apray3poy Thy TleAacylta. See 
note 179 on i. 56. 

8 shy “l8nvy 8t AaBdy es dpiorrephy 
xépa. It is not easy to understand this 
expression; for if Xerxes had left Ida on 
his left, he would have come upon the 
Granicus, not upon the Scamander. Their 
sources however were not distant from one 
another, although the rivers descended on 
opposite sides of the water-shed. (Stra- 
BO, xiii. p. 118.) His route between’ 
Adramyttium and Abydos is over the top 
of Ida, and there seems no obvious rea- 
son why he should have abandoned the 
coast road, which, although longer, would 
have been much easier for a large army. 
Perhaps the bulk of the force did really 
take the coast road, and only a detachment 
accompany the king by the short cut over 
the mountains. 

149 és +d Tipiduou Mépyayorv. This 
phrase is perhaps used to distinguish the 
place visited by Xerxes from the hill-fort 





44 


In Abydos 
the army 
is reviewed. 


45 


Xerxes is 
moved to 
tears, 


46 


and Arta- 
banus takes 
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bé xal muOopevos xelvwy Exacta, TH *"AOnvalyn TH "Tuidds eOuce 
Bods yirias, yoas Se ot paryos Totos Apwor'” éyéavro tavra Sé 
mouncapévorot vurtos poBos és TO otpartomedov évérece dpa 
npépn Sé érropevero evOevrev, év aproreph ev atrépywv ‘Poitevov 
mony Kat Odpiveov nal AdpSavov, prep 87) "ABddp Epoupes eos, 
ev deEun Se TépysOas Tevxpovs '*. 

"Exei 8 éeyévovro ev "ABvde, 70érnoe BépEns éc0ae wavra Tov 
oTpatoy Kal ipoerretroinro yap emt Kodwvod émitndes abr@ TavTH 
mpoe&édpn AiGou Nevxod **» erroincay Se "ABvdnvol, évrethapévou 
aporepov Baciréos evOatra ws ero, xatopov él Tis Hidvos 
€Oneiro xal Tov rreGov wat ras véasy Onevpevos 58 ipmépOn TaV vedv 
dperrav' ywwouévnv idéo0as eel 8 eyévero re xad évinav Poivixes 
Zwavis, foOn re TH auihaAn nai rH otpatin. ‘Ns 5@ @pa tavra 
peey tov “EXAnotrovroy ind Tay vedy atroxexpuppévov, racas Se 
Tas axtas Kal ta "ABvdnvaev media érrimdea avOpaorwv, evOaibra 
BépEns éwurov éuaxapiwe peta &é tobro édaxpuce. Madov. dé 
pov *"ApraBavos'** 6 madtpas, ds TO mpwTov yvounv dwedckato 


which Lysimachus afterwards made the 132 znoetddpn AlBov Aevxov. Massive 





acropolis of the celebrated city of the same 
name. 

130 roics Rpwoi. The barrows with 
which this locality abounds were all re- 
garded as the burial place of some of the 
worthies of the Trojan war, and chapels 
were erected to these, either on them or 
on the elevations in the neighbourhood. 
At Rhetzum was a chapel of Ajax, at 
Ophrynium a grave of Hector, at Sigeum 
the tomb of Achilles. The tomb of He- 
cuba (called xvyds ojua) was between 
Dardanus and Abydos; and near Sigeum 
was that of Protesilaus. (Sraaso, xiii. 
p. 102, segg.) Larcher attempts to ac- 
count for the discrepancy between the 
conduct of Xerxes here and the habits 
ascribed to the Persians in i. 132, by sup- 
posing that it arose from a desire to con- 
ciliate the gods of the land through which 
the army was passing. There is no doubt 
something in this; but the true explana- 
tion is (I believe) to be found in the view 
put forth in the Exrcursue on iii. 74, pp. 
434—5. 

11 PépyiOas Tevxpots. These Gergi- 
thians had been subdued by the Persian 
general Hymeas in the course of putting 
down the Ionian rebellion (v. 122, above). 


marble chairs were set up in many places 
in Greece, sometimes in honour of distin- 
guished individuals, sometimes consecrated 
to certain deities. Such s one, existing 
at Rhamnus, is described by Mn. Raiges. 
(Walpole’s Turkey, i. p. 310.) The cus- 
tom appears in the Homeric poems (Ji. 
xviii. 604). Jod too says of himself, év rais 
wAatelas érlGerd pov 6 Bippos (xxix. 7), 
when enumerating the particulars of the 
prosperity of his former days. 

153 GurdAay, “a contest of speed,” not 
‘Ca sea-fight.” 

154 *"AprdBayos. HernwocEnss the rhe- 
torician, in quoting a part of the dialogue 
which follows, makes not Artadanus, but 
Artabazus to be the party with whom the 
Persian king discourses. This is doubt- 
less owing to a slip of the memory, the 
attention of the writer being taken up by 
the substance of the discussion, and the 
name of the interlocutor being compara- 
tively a matter of indifference. But this 
very circumstance should operate as a 
caution to those who attempt to identify 
the individuals mentioned here and there 
in the stories related by Herodotus with 
one another; for exactly the same causes 
which influenced Hermogenes would also 
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edevOepaws ob cvpBovrctwor HépEn orparevecOas éri tHv ‘EdAdéda, advantage 
~ of th d 
ovros ‘avip ppacbels HépEea Saxpicavra elpeto rabe “a Bact prea: 


» to impress 
a him with 
@s WoAU GhAnwV KeXwpiopéva Epydoao voy re Kal OAvyw TPO- the uncer- 


a tainty of 
TEpoy ; paxapicas yap cewuTov Saxpies” 6 Se eime “ EoAAGOE humen 


ydp pe ANoyioduevoy xarocteipas a&s Bpayds ein 6 mas dvOpe- **™** 
awvos Bios, €¢ ToUTMY ye EOVTWY TOTOUTwWY OVvdEls és ExaTOoTOY ETOS 
mepiéotat” 6 bé aueiBeto Néywr “ érepa rovTou Tapa tiv Conv 
trerovOapev oixtporepa: ev yap obTw Bpayéi Bip ovdels obtw avOpw- 
qos éwy evdaipoy Trépune, ovTE TOUTWY OTE THY GAAWY, TH OU TWapa- 
OTHOETAL TTOANAKIS Kal ovKt Grrak TeOvavat BovrNecOar padrov F 
foe ai te yap cupdopal mpoorimroveas'* Kai ai vodcot our- 
Tapdccovoa, kal Bpaydy éovra paxpov Soxéew elvas Trovedot Toy 
Biov obrw 6 pev Bavaros, poyOnpis éovons tis Cons, xataduyn 
aipetwatatn T@ avOpwr@ yéyove 6 Se Beds yAuKiv yetoas Tov 
7." BepEns Sé aueiBero 
eywr “’ApraBave, Boris pév vuv avOpwrrnins trépt, éovans Tot- 
auvrns otnvrep ov Svaipéar’” elvat, mavowpeba, unde caxav peuveod- 
pea ypnota Exovres wrpiypata év yepot: dpdaov Sé pot Tdde el 
Tot % Opis tov évurrviou pn éevapyns obtw épdvn, elyes dv ri 
apyainy yvapumy otk éav pe orpareverOar emi ri ‘EdXada, 4 
peréorns dv; pépe rot TovTo atpexéws etme” 6 5é apetBero 
Aéyau “@ Bacthred, dis pev 1) eipaveica Tov dveipou ws Boudo- 
peOa apotepor TedeuTHoELe eyw 8 Ere nal és rode Seiwaros eips 
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A N p ] > A e ?>@ 
aiava, POovepos ev adt@ evploxetas éwov 


UmTomwAEos, OVS EVTOS EEWUTOV, GAAA TE TTOAAA EmrtAEeyouevos Kal 
57 wal épéwy ror dvo Ta péytota TavTwy éovTa TokeOTATA.” 





operate upon the authorities through which 
the accounts came to Herodotus. See 
note 116 on i. $2, note 494 on ii. 160, 
and note 368 on iv. 144. 

155 doHAGe ydp we. A similar expres- 
sion is used above, iii. 42: roy 8 ds 
eonrAGe Oetoy elvas 7d apiryya, vi. 125: 
iSévra roy Kpotcowy yéAws éonAGe, and in 
other passages. 

156 gpogalxrovca. STonx£vs, in quot- 
ing this passage, has the variation cup- 
axiwrovoa, which is used by Herodotus 
above, i. 139: «al rdde BAAO ogi We oup- 
wéxtoxe yiverOa, and by THUCYDIDES, 
iii. 59: xaravoowrvres... @s doTrdOunroy 


Td THis Euppopas @ til wor’ by nal dvatly 


tupwévot. 

157 6 3d eds . . ebploxera: eddy. Trans- 
late: “the deity, after giving us a taste 
of sweetness in our life, is found to 
mean spite in so doing.” The vender of 
wine would “give a taste” (-yedew) in 
order to allure a purchaser. Hence Sile- 
nus, in the Cyclops of Euripipes, says: 
yevpa Thy avy nar (v. 150). The 
meaning of Artabanus is, that the happi- 
ness of life is bestowed merely to arouse 
desire, in order that the greater pain may 
be inflicted by thwarting it. ‘ Ut casu 
graviore ruant, tolluntur in altum.”’ Upon 
the Oedy Odvos see note 119 on iii. 40. 

138 Sigipécu. See note 604 on i. 180. 
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FlépEns 5é arpos tadra dpelBero roicde “ Saipove avdpay, Kola 
Tatra déyeus elvas SVo pot TWokemuwwraTa; KOoTEpa ToL 6 Telos 
peprros Kata TO WAGs dott, Kai TO ‘EAAnVIKOY oTPaTEVpA 
ghaivetat TroddaTAnoWv EcecOar TOD NueTEepov ; 7) TO vauTIKOY TO 
npetepov reirecOas Tov éxelvoy ; 7) Kai cuvaudorepa Tatra; e 
yap to. tauTn évdeéotepa paiveras elvat Ta npéTepa mpiyypyata, 
orTpatod dy dAXov Tis THY TaxyioTHY ayepow Trovit.” ‘O & dpei- 
Bero Néyor “ & Bactred, ovre otparov'” rovrov Satis ye ovverty 
Eyer péuorr’ dy, obre THY vedv TO TAHOOS Hv Te TrEdVAS aUA- 
réEns, TA Svo Tor TA NEyw TrOArAW Ere Trodepiwrepa yiverav Ta 5é 
duo Tatra gore yi} Te Kat Oddacca: ovTe yap THS Gadrdoons earl 
Aupny Tocovros ovdapoht, ws eyo eixdlw, Satis eyetpopévou yet- 
pavos SeEdwevds vev TovT TO vauTixoy, pepeyyvos Eoras Stacdoas 
Tas véas’ ai Tou ovKl Eva avroy Sei elvas Tov Aypéva, GAG Tapa 
macay Thy iprepoy, tap fv 8) Kopicar ovK wv 1) édvTwY Tot 
Aypévov wrodcEioy'®, pale Gre ai auphopai trav avOpwrov 
dpyover xai ovxl dvOpwrot trav cuphopéwy Kab d7 Tov dvo0 Tot 
Tod érépou cipnuévou, To Erepov Epyopat épéwy yf 57 **' arodeuin 
THE ToL KaTioTatar’ et EOédot Tor pndey avti~ooy KatacThvat, 
TocouT@ Tot ylverat Trohepiwtépn Sow av mpoBalvys éxaotépw, TO 
mpocw aiel KAerrropevos** evmrpnkins yap obK éxtt avOperroice 
ovdenia mAnOadpn**. Kal 57 ToL, ws OvdEVdS EvavTieupevou, Néyw 


159 ofre orpardy, x.r.A. Valcknaer calls yf 3t, which Gaisford follows. 
attention to the circumstance of the fol- 162 + xpdow ale crAerrduevos, “ being 


lowing sentiments of Artabanus being by 
Seneca (de Benef. vi. 31) put into the 
mouth of Demaratus, while, on the other 
hand, the argument relative to the succes- 
sion (§ 3, above), which Herodotus ascribes 
to Demaratus, is by PLurarca and others 
who followed him attributed to Artaba- 
nus. See note 154, above. 

160 Srodetlwy, i.e. lxavav Sore bwodé. 
xeoGa:. The analogy of 4rdécimos, vaurn- 
vyhoios, &c., would lead one to expect 
the form swoddtiuos. The fear of not 
finding sufficient accommodation for their 
ships induced a tripartite division of the 
fleet which sailed from Athens on the 
fatal Sicilian expedition, although that 
consisted only of one hundred and thirty- 
seven ships. (THucYDIDES, vi. 42.) 

16) +4 84. SoS. The other MSS have 


cheated as you go of [real] advance.” 
The meaning seems to be, that success 
not being complete is no success at all. 
Whatever is achieved, more will seem to 
remain behind. 

163 ebapntins yap ob tor: drOperores 
ob8eula rAnOdpn, ‘ with men there is no 
such thing as a plethory of success.’’ This 
is exactly parallel to the sentiment of the 
Chorus in the Agamemnon of AEscHYLUS, 
where the thought is very beautifully fol- 
lowed up: 


vd pey ed xpdocew axdperror Edu 
wact Bporoiow SaxtuAodextav 8’ 
obris dwesmdy elpyes uerdbpwr, 
MHKET’ EXEA@H:E TAAE, eoray. 
(ve. 1331—4.) 
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THY xapnyv mredbva ev Tred ypdvy ywopevny AUpov TékeoOas. 
avnp 52 otra dy ein dpuoros, ei Bovdevdpevos pév appwdéot, trav 
ériheyopevos treloccbat ypijpa, ev 5é ta Epyp Opacvs ein.” *Apel- 
Bera: Bép—ns roicde “’AprdBave, oixdtws pev ov ye Tovrea 
Exacta Staipéas arap pyre mrdavra hoBéo, pire av opotws éme- 
Aéyeo: ef yap 5% BovrAo1o él re aied crreahepopév mpiypare TO 
gay opolws émdéyerOas, troujceias Av ovdapya ovdér xpécooy 2 
mavTa Oapclovra juuou Tay Seway wmaoyew paidrov, } Tay yphpa 
aposespalvovra pndayda pndev mabeiy ef Se éplfwv mpds way 7d 
Aeyopevov, 4) TO BéBatov'™ drrodékers, ohddreoOat dheirers ev 
auroics opoiws Kal 6 wrevayria Tovros AéEas. TovTo péy vuv 
érlons Eyer eidévar 5¢ GvOpwrov édvta Kas yp To BéBatov ; 
doxéw pév ovdapycrs. rotct rolvyy BovAopévoiss Troe, aS Td 
értrayv didsee yiverOas ta Képdea Totot Se émireyopévoicl re 
mayra rat oxvedot, ov para ebédre. dpas ta Tlepoéwy arpryypara 
és 5 Suvduuos mrpoxeyopnne ef Ttolvuv éexeivos ot mpd ened yevomevot 
Bacirées ywopnor éypéovro’™ spoinos xa od, 7 pr) ypedpevor 
yvopunot Towavrncts ddXouvs cupBovrous elyov Tovovrous, ovK ay 
wore eldes avta és tobto mpoedOévra’ viv 82 xivdvvovs avap- 
perréovres** és totTs odea mporydyovro: peydda yap Tprypata 
peyaroucs xiwvdvvoice C0éreu Karatpéec Oar nets Tolyvy, Gporedpevot 
xelvoiot, @pnvy re Tov Ereos Kaddlornv tropevopeba, Kal KaTa- 
oTpewdapevot Tacay Tiv Evpwrny vooricopey oricw, obre Mu@ 
évruyévres ovdapols obte GdAo dyaps rrabovres ovdé" toto pv 
yap avrot odd hopBiy hepouevor tropevoueba: rotro be, Trav 


164 uh rb BéBasov. This is the reading rio: for duolyo:, a change which seems to 


of 8, V, A, B. But M, P, K, F, 6 have 
ph te BéBasoy. Gaisford’s reading, which 
I have followed, seems to furnish a satis- 
factory meaning. Translate: ‘and if, 
while taking exceptions to every thing 
which is proposed, you fail to point out 
the secure course, you are open to failure 
in them (i.e. the perilous conjunctures, 
tots Se.wots) no less than those who have 
given opposite advice. And as for the 
secure course, how should mortal man 
know it? 1 hold it to be impossible!” 
165 éypéoyvro. So Gaisford prints, but 
the MSS have é¢ypéwrro, and in the next 
line xpeapevo:. Some of the MSS have 


VOL. It. 


arise from a gloss. 

166 xwddvous dvappirréoryres. Euri- 
pipes (Ino, fr. 14) uses the simple verb : 
yiv 3° els play BAdrovat, xlyBuvey wéyay 
plrroryres. 

So too the author of the Rhesus (154): 
dyad xpd yalas révde xlyduvoy OédrAw 

plyas xaréarns vais éx’ “Apyelww poreiv. 
The metaphor is taken from the throwing 
of dice. Translate: “ playing the dan- 
gerous game.”’ In the expression xi»du- 
yoy alpecOa: (Heraci. 504), the metaphor 
is from lifting a burden. 


2P 
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51 


52 


53 


Xerxes 
holds a 
second 
council of 
notables. 
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av xov éemtBéwpev yy cal EOvos, rovrwv Tov ctrov Stoner err 
apotijpas dé xal ov vouddas orparevopea avdpas.” Aéyer’Apta- 
Bavos peta tatra: “a Bacired, érrei te dppwdéew ovdey éds 
mpiyya, od S€ pev cupBovrtny vdeEar avayxalws yap eyes wepl 
TOMY TPNYLaToV TEVA NOyoy éxteivar. Kipos 6 KayBicew 
Iavinu réicav, wry’ AOnvaiwv, xateotpépato Sacpopopoy elvas 
Iléponoe tovrous oy tovs avSpas cupBovrcva Tor pndepueH pryryavh 


¢ ? “~ 
‘7. xal yap dvev TovTay oloi Te eipev THY 


ayew eri Tovs Trarépas 
éyOpav xaturréptepoe ylvecOar i) yap odeas, qv Srwvrat, Set 
adicwratous ylvecOar xatadovNoupévous Ty pntpoTroAsy, 4 Stxato- 
Tatous cuvenevlepodvras. adicwratos péy vuv yivdpevor, ovdey 
xépdos péya huiy rrpooBdAXrovoe Sixacdraros Se yiwopevot, olol re 
dnrjoacba'* peyadws Thy ony otpatiy yivovrat. és Oupoy ov 
Banded nal ro tradawov érros'” as ed elpntat, To pr) Gua apyh wav 
tédos KatapaiverOar.” *ApeiBerar mpos tadta BépEns “ ’Aprd- 
Save, Trav aredyvad yoopéwv opdddcat cata Tabrny 6) paNoTa, 
ds “Iwvas poBéas’” pn petaBddrwou Tov Eyouey yraua’™” péy- 
oTov, Tov ov Te pdpTus ylveat Kal ot avoTpaTevodpevor Aapel@ 
Grow ert BavOas, Srv él tovrowt 9 waca Tepowcy orparer 
éyéveto, StapGeipas nat repurrovjoay ot Sé Sixavoovyny Kai mitd- 
TyTa évébwxayv, dyaps Sé ovdé&” mdpeE Sé tovtov, ev TH hpetéoy 
kataditrovras téxva te Kal yuvaixas cal yprpata, od ér- 
AéyeaGat ypr) verrepoy Tt Troijcew obTw pnde TOTO poBéo, adda 
Oupoy Eywv aryabov, o@te olxov te tov euov xal rupavvida ri 
dun col yap éym pouvy éx Tavtwy oxhirtpa Ta éua emirpdrra.” 
Taira elmas nal AptaBavov amocteinas és Xoidca, Sebrepa 
pererréuparo Béptns ITepcéwy torts Soxtuwrdrovs: éret b€ oi 
maphoay, éreyé ods tade “& Tlépoat, ravd eyo dyéov ypntov 


187 Eyew éx) rods xarépas. This is the 
argument which in the sequel Themistocles 
used to induce the Ionians to take part 
against their Persian masters: dvdpes 
“Iwves, ob wordere Sixata ém) robs warépas 
orparevduevos (viii. 22), 

168 SnrAfoacba. S and V have the 
active form 8Ajoat. 

169 és @updy dy Badred nal 7d wadaidy 
&ros. The same expression is used below 
(viii. 68): & Bactred, wal rd8e és Oupdy 
Badrev. 


170 goBéa:. See note 604 on i. 180. 

171 yvo@ua, “ground for knowing.” 
The word is not a common one, but is 
used by SopHoc.es (Trackin. 593) : 


GAA’ elBdva: xph Spacas ds odd’ ef 8o- 
KES 
Exew, Exors dy yrSpa ph weipwpevn. 
172 aroorelAas. S and V have dmo- 
Ateas, which seems to be an original 


reading, though Wesseling regards it as 
derived from a gloss. 
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ovvédeta, dvdpas te ylvecOar ayabors, cal pi) xataryivew Td 
mpoobey épyacpuéva Iléponos, éovra peydda Te Kat moddod afta: 
GAN els tre Exacros xal of ciymavres mpobupiny eywpev Evvov 
yap tobro mact ayabbv orevderar. tavde 5é elvexa mpoayopevo 
avréyecOas tov Trodkéuou évretapévas’ as yap eyo mruvOdvopat, ex’ 
avdpas aorparevoye0a ayabous: tay fy Kpariompev, ov pH TU 
qty Gddos oTparos avtioTH Kote avOpa@rrav. viv Se SiaBaivopev 
érrevapevot Toict Oeoiat, Tol Tlepolsa viv Nedoyyace "*-” 

Tavrny ev rip men mwapackevatovro és TH SidBaow rh Se ot 
borepaty dvéwevov Tov HAtov, COédovtes WécBar avloyovra, Oupuy- Te | eres i 
pata te Tavroia él Trav yepupéwy xatayitovres Kah pupalnce Foon 
oropvurres Tiy odoy' ws 8 éravéredXe 6 HALOS, orrévdwy ex Xpuséns * = the rising — 
prddays Béptns és thv Oddaccay, ebyero mpos Tov HAsov *, pwnde- 
play ot ovyruylny rovavrny yevéc Oar 7} uv Travoes Kataotpeyacbas 
tH Evparrny mpotepov f emi réppact roict éxelyns yévytas: evkd- 
pevos Se, écéBare thy diddny és tov ‘EXAjoTovroy Kal ypiceov 
xpntijpa nat Tlepoixoy Eldos tov dxwdxny xadéovor. taira ovK 
éya arpexéws Staxpivas, ore et TO HAlp dvatibels Karine és Td 
aéha@yos, ouTE eb perewérnoé oi Tov ‘ENAHotTovTOY pactvyMcavTt 
nat dyti Tovrwy thy Odraccay édwpbeto. ‘Ns 88 tadra of 55 
éretroinro, SéBawvov xara péev thy érépny Trav yepupéwy THY Trpds ae the 
tov Ilovrov 6 metos re xal 4 trios atraca, xara Sé thy Ipos 


178 rol oy i viv AeAdyxacr. The 
, F, a, 6, c have of Mép- 


176 eSxero xpos toy firwov, “ prayed, 
turned to the sun.”” This practice, which 
prevailed in all the religions of antiquity 
into which sun-worship entered, was trans- 
ferred to the early Christians, probably to 
avoid shocking the habits of new converts, 
and the Fathers of the Church took consi- 
derable trouble to give explanations of the 
practice conformable to the principles of 
Christianity. But, nevertheless, the habit 
drew upon them the calumny that the sun 
was an object of their adoration, and, in 
the case of many individuals, probably 
with justice. Lo (quoted by Voss, De 
Origine Idololatrie) complains that some 
persons after mounting the steps to the 
altar of St. Peter’s Basilica, which, con- 
trary to the usual practice, stands at the 
west end, “converso corpore ad nascen- 
tem se solem reflectant, et curvatis cervi- 


cibus in honorem se splendidi orbis incli- 
nent;” and in a Latin sermon of the 
seventh century by St. Eligius (quoted by 
Grium, Anhang zur Deutschen Mytho- 
logie, p. xxx) appears the caution, ‘‘ Nul- 
lus dominos Solem aut Lunam vocet.’’ The 
same idolatry of which Leo complained 
had aroused the indignation of the prophet 
EzeExi&L at Jerusalem (see viii. 16); and 
the direction in which Dan1EL turned (vi. 
10) was doubtless a portion of his dis- 
obedience to the royal decree which espe- 
cially excited the wrath of his accusers. 
The position of the temple at Jerusalem 
was, according to the notion of some, 
expressly determined on as a_ protest 
against sun- worship (Zva of xpooevxdpevor 
Bh voy hAsov dvloxovra xpooxuva@ow &AAA 
voy ‘Alou Seoxdrny. ANASTASIUS, Quest. 
xviii.). This position is enjoined for Chris- 
tian Churches in the Pseud-Apostolic 
Constitutions (ii. 57). 


2¥F2 
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10 Aiyaiov'™ ra, trrobiryia kal.) Oeparrnin: tryéovro 8é para pev ot 

pupwot Tlépcas éoredavwpévor raves, pera dé TovTous 6 oNppeKTos 

otpatos mavrolwy dOvéwy. Tavrnvy peyv thy Tyuépnv obror TH Se 

vorepain, mpw@ror yey of Te vrmorat Kal ot Tas NOYYaS KATM@ TPE- 

qovres’ éoreddvevro Sé kal obrou pera Se, of Te izrmrot of ipot Kai 

TO appa To ipo emi dé, avros Te HépEns nat oi aiypoddpot, Kat ot 

immoras ot xirsor él Se TovTouss 6 GAXNoS oOTpaTos' Kal at Vijes 

dua aviyyovro és thy atrevavriov'"*, dn &) Heovoa nal dotator 
dvaBnvar Bactihéa rravrwv '". 

56 BépEns Se evel re SuéBn es tHv Evpanrny, éOnetro tov otparov 

Anecdote of tr pwaotiywv SiaPaivovta' déBn 58 6 orpatos avtod év érrd. 


pontine on guepyot Kai év erra eippovyct, éduwioas ovdéva ypovov. evaira 

sion, héyerat, Bépkew 75n SiaBeSnedtos tov ‘EdAjorovrov, avdpa 
elrety “EXAnotrovriov' “ @ Zed, tl 7 avdpl eidduevos Tlépoy xai- 
ovvoua aytl Atos Hépkea Oéuevos, avacratoy tTiy “Edrdba €0érets 
Towjoas wywv mavtas avOpwrovs ; Kal yap avev Tovrwy éfny Tos 
qjouey TavTa.” 

57 ‘As && SéSnoay ravres, és 6ddv apynuévoor tépas ogu épdvn 
Fortents — wéya, TO EeépEns év ov8evt Ady éroujcato Kai ep edovpSAyTOV 
curred at |. ov tmaos yap érexe Agyov. (ebovpBAnTov dv THOSE TOTO éyéveTo, | 
the passage. Oru Euedre pey CAG oTpatiny emt THY EdAdba KépEns ayavupétara 

Kal peyadkorperécrata, Gtricw &é rept éwurov tpéxyav'” Akew és 
Toy avToy y@pov.) éyévero Sé nal Erepov abt@ tépas covre & 
Sdpdiat hyiovos yap erexe jylovoy i€a Eyovcay aidota, Ta pev 

58 gocevos, ta Se Onréns’ xarirrepOe 58 Fw ra tod epoevos. Tov 
the march uate md Noryov ones ROMO AOS, TO mpeee en Opevery ou 
Euros,  ¢ of & melos otpards: 6 Sé varias em Tov “EAXjoTovToy 

Troy, rapa yhv éxopifero, ta Eutrakuv mpjcowy tod mefor 


175 +d Alyaioy. F has rby Alyaiov. failed to impress itself upon a specta- 
176 dytryovro és Thy amwevaytioy, ‘got tor,—the place of the monarch. 


under way for the opposite shore.”’ 178 tnd pactlywy SiaBalvovra. See 
177 #8n 8 Fxovoa... Bacidda wdyrwv. note 92 on § 22, above. 
The diversity of these two accounts indi- 119 grep) éwvrot tpéxwv. One manu- 


cates the uncertain character of the sources script (S) has wep) éwurq rpéxwv. But 
of the narrative; for the difference be- the genitive is warranted by the majority 
tween them is not the difference between of MSS, and by the whole in viii. 140: 
two witnesses who contradict one another Oe rep) Sudwy abtay, 

in details entirely unimportant tothe main 18° fw rdy ‘EAAfowovroy wAdwy. One 
gist of a story, but it is a contradiction in MS only has rod ‘EAAnowdyrov, which 
the very particular which could not have would be the usual form. Perhaps tw 
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6 péev yap pos éomépny errdee et Sapiwndovins axpns trovevpevos 

thy anf", és tiv abt@ mpoclpynto amixopévp Tepiyseverr 6 Se 
KAT IPTELpOY OTPATOS Wpos 7@ TE Kal HALov dvaToAas érrotéeTo THY 
odov 51a tis Xepoovicou, év SEH pev Exwv tov" EdAns tadov THs 
"Abdpavros, év apiorepy Se Kapdinv modu, dia, péorns 82 tropevd- 
PEVvOS TOAOS TH OvVOLA TYyydvet doy ’Ayopyy évOeirev $2 edyrrav 

Tov KoXTrov Tov Médava xadeopevoy, cat MédNava qorapoy, ovx 
avrioxovTa TOTE TH OTpaTtH TO péeOpov GAN émidurovTa, TOUT 

Tov wotapyov SuaBas (én ov Kal 6 KoXdros ovTos THY éxovuplny 
Exes) Hie pos éorrépyny, Alvov’™ re add Aiorioa Kal Srevropida 
Aluwny tapeEuv, és 8 amixero és Aoploxov"*. ‘O 8 Aoploxes 59 
gate TIS Opnixns aiywados te Kad mediov péya: (Sid Se adrod péer A balt is 


made at 
moTapos péeyas “EBpos') év TO teixyds re édéduntro Bacwdrnior and : re. 


tovto TO 6) Aopicxos xéxdyrar—xat Tlepocéwy dpouph év adr@ view takes 


aA éewy is to be regarded as a single verb 
governing the accusative rby ‘EAAfanor- 
roy, in the sense “evacuating.’’ Above 
(v. 103) the expression éxwAdcavres tw 
voy ‘E\Afonovror is used. 

181 dx) Xaprydovlns xpns woretduevos 
rThy &xdiy. This phrase is not a very easy 
one to translate, except by a pcriphrasis, 
although the meaning of the author is 
plain enough if the form of the coast be 
considered. The fleet would not really 
sail in a western direction on leaving Ses- 
tos, but first of all in a s.w. course till it 
came off Eleus. When that point was 
rounded they would hug the shore of the 
Chersonese for four or five leagues, and 
then would stretch across for the Sarpe- 
donian head in a direction only two or 
three points to the westward of due north. 
The ships were laid “for the cape’ (éx} 
kxpns) in the process of ‘making the 
land ’’ (xocevpevos Thy Emig). After that 
had been effected, they would proceed 
westward along the shore to the beach 
adjacent to Doriscus (§ 59). Looking on 
the one hand to the point of rendezvous for 
the ships, and on the other to the direc- 
tion of the mountain range in which the 
Chersonese is continued, and to the south 
of which the land forces must have marched 
for a considerable time, a native of Sestos 
might not unreasonably describe thecourses 
of the fleet and the army as being respec- 
tively to the west and the east. Speaking 
in general terms they were this; and 


° 


strictly they were in opposite directions 
to each other. 
‘ 182 Kap8inv wéAcw. See note 80 on vi. 
3. 

183 Alyoy. This place was a very strong 
one, as appears from the circumstance that 
in the war with the Romans carried on by 
Philip, king of Macedonia, in the year 200 
B.C., it gave great trouble to the besieger, 
and at last only fell by the treachery of 
the governor. (Livy, xxx. 16.) It pro- 
bably was occupied by a Persian garrison 
as an important post, and perhaps on this 
account is mentioned by the author in iv. 
90. The Thracian name of Anus was 
Poltyobria, which was equivalent to “‘ the 
town of Poltys,” for the termination Spla, 
that appears in Selybria, and Menebria 
(the ancient name of Mesembria) is, ac- 
cording to Strano (vi. c. 6, p. 111), the 
equivalent of wéAr:s. Another name of the 
city was Apsynthus. (STEPHANUS Br- 
ZANTINUS, v. Alvos.) Hence it is possible 
that the Apsynthian Thracians of whom 
Herodotus speaks (vi. 34 and ix. 119) are 
the pericecians of this town, although in 
the text there is no hint of any connexion 
between them. The population was cer- 
tainly Aolian. (Taucypines, vii. 57.) 
£nus is however mentioned in the Iliad 
(iv. 520) as the town from which the 
Thracian leader Pirouws came. 

184 és Aopioxoy. See note 289 on v. 


place of all 
arms, 


60 
The land 
force 
amounted 


to 1,700,000. 


61 


Enumera- 
tion of the 
several na- 
tions serv- 
ing in the 


, Sa army. 
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xatearyxee U6 Aapeiou é£ éxeivov Tov ypéovov érel te él FxvOas 
éotpareveto. Soke av TO Hép—n 6 yapos elvas érirydeos evdia- 
rafat te kat éEaptOunoat rov otpatoy Kal érroice Tatra. Tas pep 
bn véas tas mdoas amriKxopévas és Aoploxoy ot vavapyou, Kedev- 
aavtos Réptew, és Tov aiyiadov Tov mpoceyéa Aoploxm éxdpscar 
év to Sadrn Te RapoOpnixin twemdMotat wos Kal Zwvn, rédev- 
tala S adbrod Yéppevov, axpyn ovopacryn*** 6 Se yapos ovros Td 
mwarayv qv Kexdvev. és rodrov tov aiyadov Katacyovres, Tas 
véas dvapuyoy averxvcoavres: 6 Se dy Te Aopicx tovrov Tov 
“povoy THs otpatins apiOpov érrovéero. “Ocov pév vuv Exactoe 


¢ oux éyw elzrat TO atpexés* od yap 


mapetyov TAOS és apiOuov 
Aéyerat mpos ovdapav avOparwv cipmavros 5é Tod oTparod 
tov melov Td WAGs epavn EBSourKovta Kal éxarov pupiddes. 
éEnplOunocav dé trovde Tov TpoToy auvayayovTes és va yopov 
’ ravrny ws pddota elyor, 
mepieypaypay Ewe xucdov tepvyparpavres Se, xal arrévres Tovs 
puplous, aipacujyy mepéBadov kata Tov Kirov trpos avixoveav 
avdpt és Tov oupanrov, tavrnv Se rroujoavres, dAXous eceBiBatov 
és TO Trepvoixodopnpévoyy péxpts ob mavtas TOUT Te TpOTT@ ée£- 
npiOunoay apiOunoarres 5é xata EOvea Siéraccoyp. 


pupidda avOpernrwy, xal cuvd£avtes ™* 


Ot &€ orparevopevor cide Hoav ITépoat pev dde doxnevacpevor 
wept pey thot Kepadrgjos elyov tidpas Kadeopévous, mTidous 
atrayéas'**+ crept S& To capa KBavas yeipdwrovs'™ roixidous, 
rer Bos odnpéns Hpw inOvoedéos rept Se ra oxédea avakupBas, 
avril 5¢ dowidwv yéppa: wird 5é, paperpemves éxpiavro  aiypas 


185 Expy dvopacrh. Perhaps from its 
importance as a landmark to the mariner, 
it forming with Sarpedon’s Head: the bay 
within which there was so a beach 
for ships to be hauled up high and dry. 

186 yA%O0s és dpiOudy. The manuscripts 
8, V, a,c have wAfGeos dp:Oudy, and d, 

wAnOos &pOudv. 

187 guydtavres. The true reading is 
robably cuyydtayres, which is adopted 
y Bekker. The meaning of cuvydoow 

would be ‘to compress.” See above, 
xaravdtaryres (§ 36). 

188 xlrous axayéas. See Hesycuivs, 
quoted in note 449 on i. 132. 

189 yepsdwrots, ‘‘sleeved.”’ The whole 
of the upper part of the body of these 


Persians was protected by a coat of mail, 
of such a kind as still not to prevent them 
from drawing the bow. For the manner 
in which they acted see ix. 61, and the 
note thereon. The lower part of the body 
was not necessarily defended by armour, 
for this was protected by the huge shield 
fixed in the ground. A figure of the kind 
is given by Layarp from the sculptures 
of Kouyunjik. (Nineveh, ii. p. 348.) 

190 5rd 52, paperpedves expéuavro, “and 
under these were hung quivers of arrows.”’ 
This does not (I conceive) mean that the 
shield was carried on the back, and thus 
covered a quiver suspended from the 
archer’s shoulders; but that the qui- 
vers were hung to the interior of the 
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Sé Bpayéas elyov, roka S& peydda, diorovds 5é xadaplvous mpos ey 
Se, eyyerpidiia wapda tov defy pnpdv™ rrapaiwpevpeva éx Tis 
tovns. nat dpyovra trapelyovto 'Ordvea, Tov 'Aphorpios tarépa, 

Tis BépEew yuvainds *. (€xadéovto Oé mddae bd pév “EXAjvov 
Knives, tro pévroe odéwy abray nal Tey reptoixwy ’Apraios '** 

érel 5¢ ITepoeds 6 Aavdns te xa Avs amlxero rapa Kndéa tov 

Byrov, nai Erye avrod tiv Buyarépa 'Avdpopédny, ylveras abt@ 

aais Te obvona Eero Ilépony totrov 6@ avrov xatanelret, 
éruyyave yap atraus dav 6 Kndevs épcevos yovou, ém) tovrou Se 

Thy érovuplny éxyov'™*.) Mrdos dé thy abriy travrny éotarpévae 62 
datparevovto’ Mnduch yap atrn 4 oxeu dort, xad od Tleposen *, Medians, 
oi $é Mijdor dpyovra pév mrapelyovto Tvypdyny, dvdpa’ Ayaipevidny. °Y ea 


REE S 


(éxadéoyro 5é 1adat 1pos Tayrev "Apwoe 


shield itself, which when used fixed in the 
ground formed a kind of breastwork. (See 
note on ix. 61.) 

191 wapd toy Betidy pnpdv. 
176 on iii. 64. 

193 roy "Auhorpios warépa, rijs Héptew 
yuvands. RAWLINSON (Note on the Per- 
sian Inscriptions at Behistun, p. xiii.) be- 
lieves that Otanes is here confounded with 
his son Anaphes or Onophas. (See note 
on i. 19.) Having been old enough to 
have a daughter married to Cambyses (iii. 
68), and to take a command against Sa- 
mos (iii. 141), Otanes (in his judgment) 
could not by any possibility have led the 
Persians, the flower of the army of Xer- 
xes, in the expedition against Greece, still 
less could he have had a daughter young 
enough to marry Xerxes. It is possible 
that there is a confusion; but Rawlinson’s 
reasons do not appear to me satisfactory. 
Considering the early puberty of women 
in the east, Otanes may very well have 
been no more than thirty-five or forty 
when he conspired against the Magian. 
This would make him little more than 
eighty at the time of Xerxes’s expedition ; 
and the examples of Suwarrow, Radetzky, 
and Wellington are enough to prove that 
warfare is not a thing impossible at that 
age. Besides this, the command of the 
Persians (like the colonelcy of our regi- 
ments) may not have implied active ser- 
vice with them, but rather have been the 
index of the rank of the commander. 
Xerxes offered the highest military com- 
mand either to te or her nominee 
(ix. 109). The age of Amestris too would 


See note 


1%. aarixouévns 5€ MrSeins 


not be a conclusive argument. She need 
not have been more than twenty-five or 
thirty. No doubt one great cause of her 
occupying the position she did was the 
power of her family, whether she was the 
daughter of Otanes or of Anaphes. (See 
note 192 on iii. 68, and also iii. 83, 84.) 
And the bitter jealousy exhibited by her 
against the wife of Masistes is rather in 
keeping with a woman whose personal 
attractions have gone off, and who feels 
her power over a sensual husband dimi- 
nishing (ix. 111, 112). Compare the 
anecdote of her told in vii. 114. 

193 ’Apraiot. This word would seem to 
be equivalent to magnates. See the in- 
terpretation of Artaxerzes given in vi. 
98. The etymology would indicate that 
they were a ruling class living among a 
servile population; and if so the term 
weptolxcy does not mean merely “ neigh- 
bours,”’ but implies (as in Hellas) an infe- 
rior condition. 

196 evel 5¢ Mepoeds, x.7.A. This genea- 
logy shows that the author is here drawing 
from Hellenic, not Oriental, sources; for 
‘“‘the Persians” made Perseus an Assyrian 
by birth, and in no way connected with 
the family of Acrisius. See vi. 53, above. 

195 Mydcxch yap, x.7.A. See i. 135. 

196 exardovro 8& wdAa: xpbs wxdyrey 
“Api. The MSS all have the form "Apio: 
both here and in § 66; but "Apeco: in iii. 
93. Hegtianicus called Aria, which he 
used both in the feminine and neuter gen- 
der, a region of Persia. (Steph. Byz. 
sub v.) 


64 


and Sacans 
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THs Kory os é& "AOnvéwy és rods "Aplous totrous, peréBador Kat 
otro: Td ovvopa: avrot 5é mept odéwy wde Aeyovos Mijdoc'"’.) 
Kicows 8¢ orparevopevos Ta pev adda xatamep Tlépoas éoxevd- 
Sato: avrt && rév midev, petrpnddopor joav. Kicciwv 5é ipye 
’Avadns * 6’Ordvew. ‘Tpxavios 5€ xatatrep Tlépoas écecdyaro, 
ayeuova Trapeyopevo,. Meydrravoy tov BaBvravos dotepov tovrev 
émitporevcavta. "Acodpws Se. otparevopevos mept pév Tier 
xeparfjot elyov yadxed Te xpdvea nal memdeypéva TpoTov Twa 
BdpBapov ovx evarnyntrov'*: acmidas 5é cab aiypudas wal eyyerpisia 
Tapanrdynoa thot Aiyurrrines elyor mpos $8, porada Evdwv Teru- 
Awpéva ovdipy nab Avéovs Oapnxas*” odrot Se bird pev “ENAjvev 
éxadéovra Zupioe*', dd 88 tév BapBdpov 'Aocipwr éxrjOncayr 
rovtoy dé petal, Xadbaior** Foye Sé chewy 'Ordomrns 6 Apra- 
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xalov. 


Bédxtpwot 58 wept pev riot xepadjos ayyorata Toy Mnducdv 
éyovres éatparevovto, to—a Sé Kaddpwa émtympia Kal aiypas 


197 abrol 3: wep) opdéwr S3e Adyouc: 
Myse. The most determined sticklers 
for the authority of Herodotus will hardly 
contend that genuine Median traditions 
brought the author of their name from 
Athens. Tigranes is in fact an Armenian 
name; and in the Armenian history of 
Moses or CHoRENE, a Tigranes takes 
the part in the overthrow of the Median 
empire which Herodotus ascribes to Cyrus. 
(See note 441 on i. 130.) Perhaps “the 
Medians ”’ bere are the inhabitants of that 
region which is spoken of elsewhere as so 
very near to Colchis (i. 104, where see 
note 363). 

198 "Aydgns. The manuscripts 8S and 
V have ’Avaddyns. RAWLINSON consi- 
ders this name identical with ’Oyégas, the 
name by which Cresras designates one 
of the seven conspirators against the 
Magian pretender, and whose daughter 
he makes Amestris, the sultana of Xerxes, 
to have been. See Droporvs, cited in 
note 228 on iii. 84. 

199 ydAned re xpdvea xal werdeypéva 
tpémov Tid BdpBapoy ovx evartrynrory. I 
take these words to mean two different 
kinds of casque, the former being the hel- 
met familiar to the Greeks with a curved 
crest, and the latter a scull cap surrounded 
by a turban. Both of these (as well as 
others) were found by Layarp at Nim- 
roud represented in the sculptures. See 


the figures given by him, Nineveh, vol. 
ii. p. 338. He also found helmets, but 
they were of iron, sometimes inlaid with 
stripes of copper. 

200 Arwéous Odpnxas. These were very 
probably of Egyptian manufacture, or at 
least produced by tian artisans. The 
Egyptian flax and byblus manufactures 
are well known ; and the offering of Ama- 
sis to the Lindian Athene, and that which 
he intended to send to Lacedemon (ii. 
182 and iii. 47), seem to have been a 
chef d’ euvre of the particular article which 
his subjects were famous for producing. 
A quilted thorax made from the coarse 
byblus thread of which sailcloth was ma- 
nufactured (ii. 96) would be a considerable 
protection. See i. 135, and the note 461. 

301 obo: 3t bwd uty ‘EAAGver éxadéorro 
Zép:o:. The name Syrians seems to have 
been anciently applied by the Hellenic 
race so as to include Assyrians, Syrians 
proper, and Cappadocians. Specially how- 
ever it was applied to the last, who in 
speaking exactly were termed White Sy- 
rians (Aeuxdovpo:). STRABO, xvi. init. 

202 robrwy 8t perati, Xar8ato. It 
seems not impossible that these Chal- 
deans who were mixed up with the Assy-- 
Yians were the armourers to the heavy- 
armed troops. They can scarcely be the 
Chaidzans of i. 181. 
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Bpayéas. Sdxae be [oi ZxvOar*”] rept pév rHot neharjor xup- by Hystas- 
Bacias é& of amrvypévas™ opOds elyov tremnyvias, avakupdas 58 ad 
evdedvxecay Toka Sé emiyapia, xat éyyepldia, pos 82 Kat a 
afivas*” caydpu™ elyor (Tovrous 5é édvras Yxvbas "Apupyi- 

ous” Sdxas éxddeov ot yap TIépoas mrdvras robs Yeibas Kanré- 

ovot Sdxas’) Baxtplov bé cal Faxéwy hpye ‘Tordamns, 6 Aapeiov 

ve xal Arooons tis Kupov. 
EvAwy treromnpiva™, troka 5é xaddyuva elyov xal dictovs Kada- 

pelvous: él Se, aiSnpov Fw. éorarpévoe ev 8) Foay otro “Ivbol: chet a 
mpocererayato é GUST pATeOR ARO Dapvalabpn 16 'ApraBarew, 5° medhecns, 
“Aptos?” 88 root pev eoxevacpévor Hoav Mndiaotct, ra dé GArXa 66 
xatad wep Baxrpior *Aplwv Sé ipye Beoduyns 6 “Tddpveos*". ons, Sop 
TIdpO0 && nal Xopdopior™' wat Zoydol re nai Tavddpros nal %% Gando- pia and 
Aabixa’’, viv abtiy oxevhy yovtes Tiv nal Bd«rpiot, éotpa- ee, 
tevovto’ tovTayv Se hpyov olde TIdpSav pév nai Xopacplov re ss 
"AprdBatos 6 Dapvdxew Poydav 88 ’Atdvns™® 6 0 ’Apraiou' Tay- phius ; Cas- 


piane by 


65 


Indians by 
Pharnaza- 


"Ivdoi 8é efpara pév évdeduxores aro 


203 [of Xxt@a.] These words appear 208 ded EdAwy wetompuéva. This has 


to me a gloss. 

204 dervyudvas. The manuscripts P, F 
have amypypévas, which Scheefer adopts. 
The word wremryvlas, “stiffened,” makes 
it likely that the caps were of felt. 

205 dtivas. Aldus prints aflvas xa) 
is, but all the MSS have divas 
ss without the copula. The case 

seems a parallel one to that of wiAous 
ttdpas (iii. 12), where see the note. 

206 gaydpis. This word, which is ety- 
mologically identical with the Latin “‘se- 
curis’ and the Armenian ‘ sacr,’ denotes 
the double-headed Amazonian axe which 
appears on the works of art. It was also 
the ensign of Zeus Labrandeus in Caria 
(see note 327 on v. 119), and an hereditary 
weapon of the Vindelici in the time of 
Horace. (Od. iv. 4. 17.) 

907 XcdOas "Auupylous. No clue seems 
to exist for determining the site of these 
Scythians. The MSS vary between ’Apup- 
ylous, Ainzupylous, and Eipupylous. Coo- 
Ley from the etymology supposes them to 
be the inhabitants of the valley of the 
Moorg. They served as marines on board 
the ships (§ 96), and their weapon, the 
sagaris, must have been very effective in 
boardmg. A somewhat similar one is 
used in the British navy for the same 
duty. 


VOL. II. 


been understood to mean ‘‘ made of tree- 
wool ”’ (e¥pia dd EbAov), i.e. cotton. See 
the note 219, 5, on iii. 86. 

209 “Apio:. All the MSS have this form 
here, but in iii. 93 they are equally una- 
nimous in favour of “Apeiot. 

210 § ‘Y8dpveos. See note 254 on § 83, 
below. 

311 TidpGo1 88 Kal Xopdopso: nal ZoySol. 
These three nations, together with the 
Arii, form one nome in the cadastral sys- 
tem “ii. 93). 

au hem xal Aadixa:. See note 258 
on iii. 91. The name Fravddpio: is probably 
connected with Candabar. In the Bebis- 
tun Inscription Gadara comes next to Su- 
guda (Sogdiana) in the list of tributary 
countries. The Persians seem to have 
found a difficulty in pronouncing the let- 
ters M and N when followed by a mute, 
and thus Gandaria became with them 
Gadara, just as Intaphernes did Vida/rana, 
and Cambyses Kabujiya. Cooury iden- 
tifies the Dadice with the Tadjek, “a 
people of ancient Persian race, now widely 
scattered through the countries east of 
Persia ;”’ and says that Von Hammer 
traces the word in Tadschik (Tedesci), the 
ancestors of the Deuischen, or Germans. 

313 "A(dyns. S and V have Sa aati 
fee note on § 224, below. 


26 





67 


Ariomar- 
dus ; Saran- 


Artyntes ; 


68 
Utians and 
Mycans by 
Arsamenes, 
eon of Da- 


69 


rius, and 
Paricanians 
by Siro- 
mylres ; 
Arabians 
and Ethto- 
pians, some 
African, 
some Asia- 
tic, by Ar- 


HERODOTUS 
Saplwy &€ nai Aabdixéwy “Aprigws* 6’ ApraBdvov. Kdomvos Sé 


acupvas re evdeduxores *™, Kat toka émryapia nadawwa eyovres 


226 


kal axivaxeas, €otparevoyto obTot pmév oTw éaxevddato, ayyepova 
mapexopevor Apipapdov tov ’Aprupiov aberpedyv™®. Siapdryyas?"? 
8é eluara pév BeBappéva éevérrperoy eyovres: médina Se és yévu 
avatelvovta elyov, toka 5é nai aiypas Mndixds- Sapayyéov Se 
Ape Depevdarns 6 MeyaBalov. TTlaxrues 5 ovovpvodopor*"* re 
joav nat toka émruywpia elyov nal éyyerpidva. T[derves 86 
dpyovra trapelyovro Aprivrny *” roy 'TPapdtpew. Oirriot Se nai 
Moco: re nai Ilapixdvot eoxevacpévor toav xatdrep derves. 
rourwy d€ hpyov olde: Ovriwy pev xal Mixov ’Apoapérns 6 
Aapelor Ilaptxavlov 5¢ Xupouirpns 6 OloBalov. "ApdBuwe &e 
Ceupds *° inrelwopévat joav toka Sé wadivrova*” elyov apos 
defia, paxpd. AiBlorres 5¢ rrapdadéas te xa) Aeovréas evaypéevor, 
toka é elyov éx poivixos omdOns Tretrompéva paxpa, TeTpatripyewy 
ovux éd\doow én 8é, xadapivous dictods paxpovs** (dyri Se 
abjpou érjv Bos ofts merompévos, TH Kal tas odhpnyidas 
yrudovar) mpos 2, aiyuas elyov emi 88, xépas Sopxddos émrfiv 


214 "Aprégpios. Both here and in the the Pactyes were mountaineers living at a 


next section S, V, and d have "Aprvfios, 
a name which was borne by a Persian of 
distinction killed in Cyprus (v. 108). 

213 gigipvas Te évBeduxdres. This (which 
was no doubt the ordinary garb of the 
country) suggests that these Caspians were 
more probably inhabitants of a cold than 
& warm region,—rather therefore to be 
sought in the mountains than on the plains. 
That they should have had some cavalry is 
no objection to this view. That it was 
insignificant is clear from the description 
of its armament (below, § 86). See, with 
reference to the word Caspian, the note 
269 on iii. 93. 

216 why "Apruplou adeApedy. The cir- 
cumstance of fwo brothers having such 
high commands suggests the probability 
that their father Artabanus was Darius’s 
brother. 

217 Yapdyya:. Zarangia is one of the 
twenty-two countries enumerated in the 
Behistun Inscription as making up the 
empire of Darius. (See note 278 on iii. 
94. 
i atcupvopdpot. This description of 
their garb would lead one to suppose that 


high level, which produced severe cold. 
Their site is most difficult to fix. See note 
294 on iii. 102, the view in which is cor- 
roborated by the circumstance that ‘ pasht’ 
is said in the Affghan lan to mean 
‘a hill.” (Pott, Etymologische Forsch- 
ungen, quoted by Cooley, ad /oc.) 

219 "Apréyvrny. The majority of the 
MSS have this form, but some have ’Ap- 
tatyrny and ’Atpavyrny. See note 353 
on ili. 128. 

220 (eipds. This word is explained by 
the grammarians as x:ravas dvaxexoAap- 
#évas, a phrase which appears to be cor- 
rupt. 

221 réta 8¢ warlyrova. These are bows 
which when unstrung assumed a curved 
form, sometimes approaching nearly to 
circularity, with the convex side in the 
opposite side to that on which it shows 
itself when the bow is strung. 

222 naxpots. This is the reading of the 
manuscripts F, a, 6. The majority (which 
Gaisford follows) have puxpo’s. But it 
would be impossible to use very short ar- 
rows with bows of six feet, 
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o£0 meroinpévoy, TpoTrov AOyyNs elyov Sé Kal porrada TUAwWTA: and Arty- 
Tod 6é c@patos Td per tutor cEnreihovro yinrw lévres és pdyny, favourite 
To © Grepov jywov pldrtry. ‘“ApaBlov 8 nai Aidtorrwy trav trrép _— 
Aiyirrou oixnpévwr hpye Apoduns™, 6 Aapeiov xal’ Aprucrevns 
ts Kupov Guvyatpos: tiv padiota oréptas Tév yuvatcav Aapeios, 
eix@ ypuaény odupyAator éroijcato™. rev pev 59 trép Aiyi- 
atrou Aidiérwy cal’ ApaBlwv hpye’Apoduns. Oi 58 ard Alou 
avatonéwy AiBiores, (d:E0l yap 8%) éatparevovto,) mpocererdyato 

totat ‘Ivdoics, Stakddooorres eldos pev ovdév rotias éréporat, havi ahaa and 
dé xal tplyoua podvor ot pév yap am’ jdiov Aibiorres iuvrpeyés Ethiopians 
elo ot Sé ex tis AiBdns ovdOTaTOv tplywpa eyovot Tdvrav 

ovrot Sé ot ex ris 'Aoins AiOlotes, ra pev TrEw 
watarep ‘Ivéol écesdyato, wpopetwiridia 5é tray elyov'™ emt 

Thot Keharjos ovy te Toiot wot exdedappéva Kal TH rodi Kat 

avri péev Nofov 7 ogi) Katéypa: ta be ata tav larrwy opba 
wernyora elyor mpoBAnpata Sé avr’ doridwy éroedvro yepavev 

Sopds. AiBves S€ oxeuny pév cxutivny jicay eyovtes, axovrioct 71 

bé dinatroiot ypedpevor’ dpyovta 8 mapelyovro Macaodyny tov Liven 
"Oapifov. Tladpdayoves 5¢ éotpatevovro émi péev thos xeparjos 72 
éyovres xpdvea Trem eypéva ***, aomldas S& optxpas, alypas dé ov pt Bley 
peydras: mpos 8, dxovtia Kal éyyeipidia meph 58 tors ddas, 7 anilago- 


Tédine eriyopia és péony Kynpny avareivovra. Aiyves*?" 5é nal Matieni by 


70 


Difference 
between the 


avOpwrrwv. 


233 "Apoduns. JEscHyLus mentions of the horse’s crest, perhaps a part of the 


this chief as the governor of Memphis : 


8 re rijs lepas Méugidos Epxwy 
péyas *"Apoduns (Persians, 37), 
& position quite m accordance with his 
holding the command which Herodotus 
ascribes to him. He makes him slain in 
the action of Salamis (308). 

314 eludes xpucény opuphaAaroyr éworhoaro. 
Perhaps this was an effigy after her death. 
Just before the death of Darius himself 
Atossa the whole influence with 
him (vii. 3), which would scarcely have 
been had Artystone been alive. Accord- 
ing to the canons of the grammarians the 
Ionic form of the accusative eli is elxouy. 
But although Herodotus uses the accu- 
satives "lovy and Bovrovy, he adheres to 
eixd and aidd. 

825 wrpoperomlSca 3t trxev elxov. These 
are helmets made of a portion of the skin 


bone being also left in to protect the fore- 
head of the wearer. The helmet of Her- 
cules is in a similar way made of the head 
of the Nemean lion in Vaterius Frac- 
CUS: 


‘< Cleonseo jam tempora clusus hiatu 
Alcides” (Argonaut. i. 34), 


& representation which often appears on 
ancient works of art. Another hero is 
made by Viraru to use the skin of the 
wolf's head in the same way : 


——‘“‘ caput ingens oris hiatus 
Et male texere lupi cum dentibus albis.” 
(4neid, xi. 680.) 


226 xpdvea wexAeyuéva. See above, 
note 199 on § 63. 

227 Afyves. One manuscript (S) has 
Alyves, and the same, together with V, 
has Aly8er instead of AlyAév in iii. 92. 


262 


a son-in-law *Aatny, 


228 


Mariandy- Martinvod xat Mapiavduvel Te Kal Sv sedi 


HERODOTUS 


x > 4 wf 
* rnv aurnv éyovtes 


Hapnayéou éotparevovro ot Sé Xvpot obrou vo Ilepoéwv Karr- 
madoxar Kadgovrar Iladdayovey pév vey xal Matinvaw Adros"™ 
oM aya tepey qoxe M apy b¢ xal Avytwy xal 3d eee 


Ta@Bpins *” 


6 Aapelov re Kal "Apructavns. Ppuyes 5€ ayyoraro 


ris HladpXaryovucis oxeuny elyov, ddvyov tapadddcoorres: at Se 


Dpiyes, ds Maxedoves Aéyovet, exadéovro Bobyes ™ 


xpovey Scop 


Etpawrmnio: dovres civoxos joav Maxedoov peraBdyres 8¢ és thy 


dia TH yepn Kal Td olvoya peréBanov és Ppvryas. "Appevios 


Se xatarrep Spies éverayaro, édyres Ppvyav atrovcet. TovTwY ouP- 


74 aphorépwr fipye’ Aptoxuns, Aapelov éxav Ouyarépa. Avdol 88 ayyo- 


y Tate Téev ‘EXAnuixdw elyov Gra (oi S¢ Avdol Mntoves éxadebvro 
Sip wdras”* dt ¢ Avood roi “Arvos Eryov Thy érmvupinu, peTa- 
Badovres 76 otvopa:) Mucol 8e emi pev riioe neparieor elyov xpdvea 


Manion ; émvyapia, aomloas oe opinpas’ 


roto **» 


226 Zbpor. See note 242 on i. 72. 

229 AGéros. One MS has Advos. 

330 TwBpims. This is the reading of 8 
alone. The majority of the MSS have 
Bpéns, and a and c lofptys. 

331 dxaréovro Bolyes. This account of 
the matter by the Macedonians is very 
instructive as a type of the manner in 
which historical facta were both preserved 
and modified by the early traditions. The 
ethnical affinity of the tribes thrown off 
in successive waves of the great stream of 
migration which set from central Asia 
westward was manifest, partly by the simi- 
larity of their ritual, partly by that of their 
garb and military equipments, partly by 
that of their language. us Eupoxus, 
ap. Steph. Byzant. sub v. *Appevia, re- 
marks of the Armenians, that they 77 
gary woAAd Sgvyl(over.) Bat the west- 
ernmost were the first to benefit by con- 
tact with Hellenic civilization, and after 
this was the case, and commercial inter- 
course had again renewed their intercourse 
with their kinsmen, all recollection of the 
original connexion having died away, the 
first mode of explaining the phenomena 
which forced themselves upon their notice 
would be to consider the inferior race as 
the degenerate descendants of the superior. 
Hence, as in the text, the Asiatic Phry- 
gians are represented as colonists from 
Macedonia, and the Armenians as colo- 


axovriows, Sé éypéwyto émrixav- 


(otro. Sé eios Avdady dioxot amr’ Ovrvprov Sé ovpeos 


nists from Phrygia. Hence, too, the phe- 
nomenon which so continually recurs in 
mythical times, of pairs of legends, the one 
of which represents a given tribe (A) as 
the ancestors of another (B), while the 
corresponding legend y reverses the 
relation 


The form Bpl-yes, or Bpéyes (which one 
MS has), for ptyes, is due to the dialect 
of Macedonia, which substituted 8 for 9, 
or for the digamma F, of which BaAaxpds 
for garaxpds, xeBadd for xeparh, Bepe- 
ylen for depeviay, and Bpiyos for Fpryos 
(Lat. frigus), are familiar instances. It 
may be remarked that this provincialism 
was not confined to the lower orders ; for 
although the father of Alexander the 
Great is always called, and probably wished 
always to be called, @{A:wwos, yet when 
his generals succeeded to thrones, the vul- 
garism was elevated toa court fashion, and 
neither Pherenice nor Polemy ever make 
their appearance in Greek literature. The 
Bptyo: of vi. 45 are no doubt the same as 
the European Boles of the text. 

432 Myloves éxareivro To wdAas. See 
i. 7, above. 

433 dxopyrioi:.... émixabrow:. It is 
not easy to imagine such weapons as these 
formidable, yet Ai’scuy ius distinguishes 
the bearers of them as dxovrigral Mugol. 
(Pers. 52.) 
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xadéovta, OvrAuprinvol™-) Avday ¢ nal Mucey jpye ’Apta- 
gépyys 6 ‘Aptadépveos, bs és Mapabéiva doéBare aya Adre, 
Opnixes dé, eri pev thot xeparjot arawtrenéas Eyovtes eotpa- 75 
Tevovro, wept Se 76 capa KiOavas: eri de, Cerpas mepyBeBAnpévor 
qotiAas, mept dé Tous mrédas Te Kal Tas Kynpas Téa veBpay ** pee 
arpos O¢, axovTiad Te wal wéXxtas Kal éyyeipldsa opixpd. (obrot Se 
duaBavres pev és rip Aclny, éxrn@noay Bibvvoi™*- +o 52 mporepov 
éxadéovto, WF avTot Aéyouct, I rpupovios, oixéovres emt Prpupdve: 
éfavactiva: Sé dact éE 4Oéwv inrd Tevxpav te nal Muody*".) 


Bontkwy Se trav dv rH ’Acln "exe Baccdxns 6’ AptraB8avov. 


Thraecians 
(Bithyni- 


ye 


.. adomibas Sé wmpoBolvas elyov optxpas, Kal mpoBonous duo 4 Thracians, 
Avnoepyéas ”* Exacros elye eri && THot Kepadjjot xpdvea y~ad«xea: 


234 xardovras ObAuuminvol. For the 
site of the Mysian Olympus see note 124 
on i. 36. It is the scene of the death of 
Croesus’s favourite son. 

233 wé3iAa veBpay, “ deerskin buskins.” 
See note 27 on ii. 9. 

436 Bduvol. The Thyni are not men- 
tioned (as in i. 28) by the side of the 
Bithyni, which is certainly remarkable, 
if, in accordance with the general view, 
we suppose both to be Asiatic Thracians. 
Straso (xi. c. 3, p. 15) mentions a place 
called Thynias Acte, on the European 
side of the Euxine, between Apollonia 
and Salmydessus, as an evidence (like the 
Thracian tribe called Bithyni) of the Eu- 
ropean origin of the Asiatic Thyni and 
Bithyni. It is clear therefore that he and 
the authorities whom he followed conceived 
of the Thyni of i, 28 as Asiatics. But it 
is observable that wherever these last are 
mentioned on the Asiatic shore, it is always 
in connexion with the Bithyni; whereas 
the European Thyni were a notoriously 
warlike Thracian tribe in the time of 
XENOPHON (Anab, vii. 2. 22). Under 
these circumstances I am inclined to sus- 
pect that the Asiatic Thyni owe their 
existence only to the misunderstanding of 
the passage in Herodotus (i. 28), it being 
wrongly assumed that the catalogue of 
Croesus’s subjects there given related only 
to the continent of Asia. But it is far 
from impossible that through the agency 
of the elder Miltiades a feudal submission 
msy have been rendered to Croesus by the 
chiefs of the European Thyni. (See note 
88 on vi. 37.) And if these are meant in 
i 28, their absence from the roll of the 
Persian army here is at once explained,— 


which on the generally received hypothesis 
of their being Asiatics would be very diffi- 
cult to account for. This view of the case 
illustrates the antipathy of the younger Mil- 
tiades to the Persian power (see note 3540n 
iv. 137), and the difference of feeling be- 
tween him and Histieus, who stood to Da- 
rius in very much the same feudal relation 
that the elder Miltiades had done to Croesus, 
It also serves to show the steps by which 
Croesus came to entertain the project of 
building a navy of his own (i. 27). His 
success abroad through Milliades might 
give plausibility to a scheme which would 
be obviously insane in a purely continental 
potentate. But it would be very natural 
for a sanguine and successful prince to 
think that if great results could be achieved 
by a small fleet of (so to say) privateers, 
yet more might be effected by a pitched 
battle with a regular navy. The intense 
desire exhibited a few years ago in Ger- 
many to get up a confederate fleet for the 
purpose of protecting the foreign trade of 
the Zoll-verein is an exaggerated parallel 
of the delusion of the Lydian monarch, 

337 dtavacrivas.. . bxd Teuxpay te Kal 
Mugéy. This event would have taken 
place in the course of the expedition 
spoken of in § 20, above. But with re- 
gard to that expedition see the note on 
the passage, and 332 on 1. 118. 

238 zpoBdAous Sv0 Avoepyéas, ‘ wolf- 
spears.”’ The commentators from the time 
of De Pauw seem agreed that a lacuna 
must exist after the word ’ApraSdyov, the 
name of some tribe or nation to whom the 
ermament described belonged having fallen 
out from the text. 


who have 
an oracle 


of Ares; 


230 HERODOTUS 


apos 5é Totot Kpdveot, @Td Te Kal Képea Tpoany Boos yddxea* 

érijcay Sé xai Aoghou Tas Se xvjpas pdaxeot howrxéowos xaTrert- 

yato. (éy Tovrotot totct avdpdot “Apeds dott ypnoryptov.) 

77 = KaBnnées?” Se, of Mntoves, Aacovos S¢ xadevpevot, THY avrny 
CLescnians) Kirke elyov oxeuny thy éyo, éredy xata thy Kidleov rakw 
by Beare: SteEuoy yévwpat, tote onpaviw. Mirvar*® 8 aiypuds te 
Bpaxéas elyov, nal elpata évereropréato. 

toka petebérepos Avacar epi Sé tio Kedarjor éx SupSepéwv 
TeTroinpéevas Kuvéas. TovTwv wdvrav hoye Bdbdpns™' 6 ‘Tord- 

78 veos. Moéoyou 8 wept pev thot xepadrfjor xuvéas Evdivas elyor, 


elyov Sé aurav 


Tees aomibas 5é Kat aixpds opixpds’ Noyyat Se émijcay peydrat. 
iat ieee. TiBapnvot bé nai Maxpwves xal Moovvoixor*™ xatdmrep Mooyor* 
neci, by — daxevacpévor éotpatevovto: TovTous b€ cuvéraccov apxovres olde 
dus, son of , S Nas f £ Y a 

aap Mocyous pev nal TiBapnvors, ‘Aptopapdos 6 Aapelou te rats nar 


Parmys, and [I dppvos THs 2 épdstos Too Kupov, Mdxpwvas é rat Moovuvolxous 
Artayctes; , J ¢ 4 244 . gy ° , 
Apraixrns 6 Xepdopus **, bs Synoroy thy év “EXAnoworvrp 


239 KaBnAdes. These, it cannot be which is here attributed to them that they 


doubted, are the same as the KaSdaia: of 
iii. 90, although the difference in the form 
of the name suggests that there will have 
been a different source for the two lists. 
In that the Lasonii are represented 
as not identical with the Cabalii, but thetext 
is certainly corrupt; the Hygennees are 
never mentioned elsewhere; and the con- 
jecture of Valcknaer that KAITTENNEON 
is a corruption from KAAETMENON is, to 
say the least, a very plausible one, and 
completely reconciles the two accounts. 

249 MiAda:. See i. 173, and the notes 
upon it. 

241 Bd3pns. Respecting this name see 
note 83 on iii. 30. 

242 Mdxpwyes kal Mocbvoixo:. See notes 
274, 275 on iii. 94. Hecataus men- 
tioned both these tribes by name. The lat- 
ter he made conterminous to the 7¥dari, and 
mentioned a city in their territory named 
Xoipddes (ap. Steph. Byz. v. Xoipddes). 

343 Mécxot. In the cadastral system 
of Darius, the Moschi, Tibareni, Macrones, 
Mosyneeci, and Mares constitute the nine- 
teenth satrapy, and their tribute is fixed 
at 309 talents (iii. 94). Srraso (xi. c. 2, 
P. 406) makes the Moschi to be the inha- 

itants of the roofs of the s.w. side of the 
Caucasus on the coast of the Euxine, im- 
mediately north of the Colchians. But it 
seems quite clear from the armament 


were mountaineers ; and HecatTzvus (ap. 
Steph. Byzant. sub v.) made them con- 
terminous with the Matieni. Sotoo Hex- 
LANiIcus (ap. Steph. Byz. v. Xapysdras) 
says: Kepxeralwy 8’ iva olxoto: Méoxos 
wal Xapiydra:, xdroo Se ‘Hyloxoi, byw 8t 
Kopafol. The Coraxi are described by 
Hecarzus (ap. Steph. Byz. sub v.) asa 
Colchian tribe. We shall probably be 
right in considering them as ethnically 


‘identical with the Achei, Zygi, Heniochi, 


and Cercete, whom Strabo places on the 
mountainous shore of the eastern coast of 
the Euxine. Still Moschice is further on 
said by Strabo to be the name of the 
region drained by the upper part of the 
Phasis, and its feeders Glaucus and Hip- 
pus, which run from the Armenian moun- 
tains, i.e. the northern side of the range 
of Taurus. In this country the legend of 
Jason was indigenous, and he, as also 
Phrixus before him, was said to have gone 
as far as Media,—an indication of the 
early existence of the commercial route 
described in the note 363 on i. 104 (xi. 
c. 2, p. 410). 

244 Xepdopios. 8 has Xopdojuos, and 
Valia Chorasmis filius. Chorasmia is one 
of the twenty-two countries forming the 
empire of Darius in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion. (See note 278 on iii. 94.) But 
Artayctes is specified elsewhere to be a 
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émetpomeve. Mapes Se éri pev rijot xepargot xpdavea eruydpia 79 
arexta elyov, domldas 82 Seppativas cpsxpas Kad axdvria. Kédyor Citar, 


Colchians by 
52 qept pav Tiot xepadfjor xpdvea Eidiwva, domidas 5¢ dpoBotvas 44°" 


dates ; Ala- 
opucpas aixuds te Bpayéas' mpds 82, cal payatpas elyov. Ma- —— 
pov *** S& cat Koryo hpye Dapavddrns 6 Tedomios. *“Arapodio, Masistins ; 


Se nal Ydorrespes *** 


xatamep Kodyot ordopévor dotpatevovro: 
rovrwv 5¢ Maclotios 6 Sipopirpen Rpye.. Ta 8 vncwwtixa eOvea 80 


Ta é& tis '"EpvOpns Gardoons éréopeva, vyowv St ev THot Tos Won ty 


avaotactous Kadeopévous”"’ xarouile. Baciheds, ayyotata TeV pel peal rbd 
Myiixav elyov éoOird te Kat Srda: tovTwv 88 Trav vnowwréwy Wm, who 
npxe Mapdovrys 6 Bayaiov, ds év Muxadn otparnyéwy Sevrépp sale” 
érei tourwy"*® éreXevryce ev TH ayn. 

Tatra hy Ta nar’ ipreipov otpatevopevd te €Ovea, xal reraypéiva 81 


és T6 mrefov. Tovrov @v Tov aoTpaToD Fpyxov ovros olmep eipéaras 

cat ot Swardfavres ral éEaptOujcavres obrot Hoav, nad y~idsdpyas 

Te nak puptapyas atrodé£avtes: éxarovrdpyas S¢ wat Sexdpyas oi 
peuptdpyas. tedéwy Se xai eOvéwy Hoav GrAXot onpavropes **> Hoav 

peev 57 ovrot, olrep eipéatat, dpyovtes. ‘Eotpariyeov 8 tovrwy 82 

Te Kal Tov ovyravros otpatod Tod melod Mapddvids te 6 Tw- The gene- 


Bptew™, cal Tprravralyyns™ 6 “AptaBdvoy rod -yvmpny Bepévoy sion were 


Persian (ix. 115), so that the interpreta- 
tion of Valla is apparently correct. 

245 Mapowy. See note 276 on iii. 94. 
Hecatavs made the Mares conterminous 
with the Mosynoeci (ap. Steph. Byz. 
sub v.). 

246 Sdoweipes. See note 272 on iii. 


94. 

247 robs avacedorous xadcopévous. See 
iti. 93. 

248 Seurdpy Erei rotray, “in the second 
year after these things.’”’ See note 96 on 
vi. 40. 

269 rerdoy 82 xal eOvéwy Foav BAA 
onudyropes, ‘and of entire nations also 
there were other officers having the com- 
mand.” A distinction is taken between 
the &pxorres, whom Herodotus has men- 
tioned as high officers directly appointed 
by the king, and these persons, probably 
the chiefs of their several tribes, who 
brought their followers en masse on their 
own authority. 

2:0 MapSdvids re 5 Twhptew, x.T.A. 
These six generals are united in pairs 


below (§ 121). Mardonius and Masistes 
are in command of one division, which 
keeps up the communication with the 
fleet; Tritanteechmes and Gergis of a 
second, which seems to be a light division, 
as it would have to act against moun- 
taineers; and Smerdomenes and Mega- 
byzus of a third, which was accompanied 
by Xerxes in n. Mardonius being 
named first, in spite of the rank which 
Masistes’s birth must have given him, 
induces one to suppose that the command 
in chief was practically given to him. 
Hence he commanded the most impor- 
tant of the corps which had to act with 
the fleet; and hence, when Xerxes re- 
treated, he was formally recognized as 
chief. 

351 Tprrayralxuns. This is the name 
of a satrap of Babylonia (i. 192), but his 
father’s name is Artabazus. It may be 
observed that the richness of the Babylo. 
nian province rendered it an appropriate 
government for a near relative of the 


sovereign ; and in the uncial MSS » might 


232 HERODOTUS 
Tritantack- pe» otpatreverOas emi riyv ‘Edddda, xal Zpepdopévns 6 ’Ordvea— 
pee Aapeiov apdorepor odtos adedpedy maides, Béptn Se éyivorro 
Masistes, » , e ) ’ a 
Corgi, and aveyriol—xat Maciorns 6 Aapelov re xat ‘Atooons ais, xat 
yztes. 


83 Tépyis 6 Apitov™, nal MeyaBuf{os 6 Zwiripov?”. Odbroe hoav 
oTparyyot Tod cvprraytos oTparou Trelod, ywpis TaY puplwy Ta 
8é pvplav rovrwyv Ilepcéwy Trav arodeheypevav eotparyyee pev 
‘Tddpvns 6 ‘TSdpveos + éxadéovro Se “AOavaror of [lépoas obrot 
él robde ef tis avtav éFérurre Tov apOpov 4h Oavate Bunels 7 
vovow, dAXos avip apaipnto Kal éyivovro ovdapua ove mredves 
pupiay ovre eXdoooves. Koapoy Sé arAetorov Trapelyovro Sia mrav- 

The corps of Twy Ilépcat, xal adroit dpiora: joa oKxeuny pev rovavrny elyov 


mortals” firep eipntav’ ywpis 82, ypuvody te mroddoy Kal apOovoy eyovres 
een évérrperrov, appaudtas te dua iryovro dy 8 maddaxds, xat 


Oeparrntny ToAAy Te Kat ev eoxevacpévny oira 5é oi, ywpis 

TOV GANwy oTpaTuoTéwy, Kdynrol Te rab Urofuyea Fyov. 
84  ‘Imrever 5é tabra ta GOvea: adv ov wavta wapelyero lrrov, 
etait adda tordde poova: Ilépoas pév, tiv avriy écxevacphvo. xai 6 
melos aura many él riot Keparjes elyov pereEérepo. avray 
85 wal yddxea Kal odyjpea éEedndapéva troujppata. Eioi Sé rwes 
Sagartiant, yo uddes avOparro: Sayaprut Kareopevot, GOvos pev Tlepouxdy nar 
govn, cxevny 6@ perafd éyovor merompérvny THs Te TlepotxAs nal 
THs Tlaxrvixhs**: of wapeiyovro pév tariov oxraxioyedlny, Sara 


easily be mistaken for ¢. The Tritan- § 135. But all this connexion of circum- 


teechmes of this passage seems to have 
inherited his father’s prudence, if the 
reading of S in viii. 26 be the true 
onesa fe 
*Apicov. 

d have "Aprd(ov. 

283 MeydBulos 5 Zwrtpov. It has been 
assumed that this Zopyrus is the same as 
the individual whom Herodotus represents 
to have played so important a part at the 
siege of Babylon. But if he was so re- 
garded, it seems strange that no allusion 
should be made to that remarkable story. 
See the note 440 on iii. ult. 

254 “T3dorns 6 ‘TSdpveos. RAWLINSON 
Note on the Persian Inscription of Be- 
istun, p. xv) calls this person the elder 

of the two sons oe other being Sisamnes, 
§ 66, above) of Hydarnes the conspirator. 
He also tacitly identifies the conspirator 
with the great officer mentioned below, 


The manuscripts 8, a, ¢, 


stances is pure assumption. There is no- 
thing to prove that the Hydarnes of iii. 
70 is the same with all or any of the par- 
ties of the same name mentioned in vi. 
183; vii. 66. 211, and 185; and there 
are some reasons against it. See note 298 
on vi. 133. 

355 oxevhy 3t perafd Exove: reroimpeé- 
yyy tis re Tlepous nal ris Tascrvixys. 
Perhaps the covering of their heads as 
well as their dirks resembled the Persian. 
Being nomads, they would doubtless be 
shepherds, and the rough sheepskins would 
be the point of similarity between them 
and the Pactyes, who wore capotes of 
goatskin with the hair on. (See § 67, 
above.) The description of their arma- 
ment reminds one of the fasso of the 
Pampas ; and in the late war in Hungary 
very formidable irregular cavalry were 
farnished by the mounted shepherds, who 
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52 ov voulfover eyew ore yaddxea ote odypea, ew eyyepidlor 
ypéwyra Se ceipjot memdeypevgot €€ iwavrwr tavryot ticuvos 
Epyovras és trodepov. 1) S€ payn TovTwy Tav avdpay de éredy 
cupploywot Toict modemloiat, Baddovot Tas ceipas én axpw 
Bpéyous éyoucas: Srev 8 av tiyn, iv te trou jy te avOparou, 

én’ éwurov Ede ob Se ev Epxect eutradaccopevor SiadGelpovrar 
Tovrwy pev arn 7 payn wal érererdyato é rovs Ilépaas. 
Magsor Se ryvrep dv Te eG elyov oxevny nal Kioowt aoavros. 86 
"Ivdoi 88 oxevan pev écecdyaro rH avrh xal dv T@ 1eb@, FAavvoY Chasis 
S¢ xédqras xal appara: tro $e roiot dppact wricay trio nad yseren ae 
dvos Gypio”**. Baxrpior dé éoxevddato ocavras cal dv rp Tete, Cospions, 
cat Kaorwot spoiws. AiBves 5¢ nal avrol xarawep dv T@ reber Cospiriy 
HAavvoy Se cai obros mdvres Gppara. os 8 atrras Kdorretpou*® Arabs. ” 
xat Tlapiuxdvior™ écerdyato époiws nak dv T@ web. °ApaBvoe Se 
oKeuny pey elyoy Thy avriy iy xa év ro TeG— Hravvov Se waves 
Kapnrous, TaYuTHTA ov NeTropévas trmwv. Tadra ta Ovea potva 
trrrevey *™*> apOuos Se Tis larou éyéveto oxt@ pupiddes, mdapeE 
TOV Kapydwy Kal TOV apudrwv. ot wév vuv adXot imées éreTaYaTO 
xara térea, ApdBro 5é éxyaros érrererdyaro’ dre yap tov immo 
ovrt aveyopévev Tas Kaundous boTepos éretayato, iva wn doBéotto 
76 immiKov*™, "Immapyor 8é joav ‘AppaplOpns te nai TiPacos, 
Adrws mraides 6 &é tplros ode ouvirmapyos Papvotyns Kata- 
réreuIrTo ey Bdpdios vordwy ws yap opuéwvro ex Zapbiov, éml 
auphopny évérrece aveOérnrov ™ éedavvovtt yap ol, vid Tovs 


87 


88 


likewise carried a lasso loaded with a heavy 
ball of lead at each end. They however 
are described as using this in the manner 


of a hand-sling, whereas the Sagartians 260 


employed their weapon like the South 
American horsemen. With regard to the 
site of the Sagartians see note 433 on i. 
125. 
256 Syo: &ypiot. This feature in the nar- 
rative is very suspicious. The zebra has 
never been tamed, although many trials 
have been made. 

257 Kdoweipor. § has Kdowwo:. The 
Caspians have been mentioned above 
(§ 63), but the Caspirians are unknown 
except from this passage. 

235 Tlapicdsiot. Hecatzus (ap. Steph. 
Byzant. sub v.) gave Napixdyn as the name 


VOL. II. 


of a city in Persia. But the site is en- 
tirely unknown. The Paricanians are 
mentioned above (iii. 92), where see note 


359 trxevey. So Gaisford prints on the 
authority of 8 and V. The majority of 
the MSS have the present irwede:. 

200 Yyq ph poBéoro +d brady. See 
i. 80. 

261 dx) cuppophy.... daveOéAnroy. A 
similar expression is used below (§ 133) : 
8 rt root "AOnvalotc: TavTa rorhcact Tobs 
whpucas ouvivexe dveOéAnroy yevéorOat, 
obx txw elwau. The extreme aversion to 
using words in themselves importing mis- 
fortune may be observed. Similarly Solon 
says, Ta uh Tis €0éAe1, meaning 8ucruyx4h- 
para all the time (i. 32); and the phrases 


2H 
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234 HERODOTUS 
wodas Tob lirirov brédpaye Kuwr Kal 6 larmos ob mrpoidey, boyy 


Te kal otras opbds dmreceicato Tov Papvovyea treowy 82, alpd te 
Hue, war és POtow weptidOe 4 vodoos: Tov Se lrrmov avrixa nat 
apyas éroimoay ot oixérar ws éxédeve és Tov yapov ey rTénTEp 
xatéBare tov Seomdrea arrayaryovres, év Toict youvacs dairérapov 
Ta oxérea. Dapvovyns pev obtw wapenvOn Tips Hryeuovins. 

Tov 5é rpijpewv dpiOpds pev éyévero errra Kal Sinxdcrat vad 
yinsas ***s wrapelyovro Se atras olde Dolvixes pev ody Yupiosr 
roiot éy rH Lladasotlyy teneocias, dde éoxevacpévos trept psev 
Thos xepadgot xuvéas elyov wyyorarw mrerompévas tpdTroy Tov 
‘ErArxnvixdy évBeduxores Se Odpnxas dsvéous*™, aowidas 8é Irus 


oun éyovcas™* elyov, wai dxovria’ obrot 8é of Doivuxes 7d Wadawv 


obx ws HOeAe, and the like, are common in 
Herodotus, where a very strong expression 
would really be appropriate. 

262 éwra wal Sinnxdova: wal yfAia. The 
same number is given below (§ 184), where 
the author sums up the whole of the Per- 
sian force. AiscHYLus states the amount 
of the force in terms which may be differ- 
ently interpreted, according as we suppose 
him to agree with Herodotus or not : 


Héptn 32 (xa) ydp ofSa) x:Ards per Fy 

&y tye wAHOos* al 8’ bwépnowa rdyes 

éxardy 31s Foay éxrd 8 8’ yer Adyos. 
(Perse, 341.) 


If the 207 swift sailers be taken exclusive 
of the 1000 before mentioned, the two a¢- 
counts exactly coincide. But that this 
was the intention of A‘schylus seems very 
improbable, if we look back to the two 
preceding lines, where he says : 
“EAAgow pty Fy 
6 was dpiOpuds és rpiaxddas Béxa 
vay’ Sexas 8 hv revde xwpls Exxprros. 


It is quite certain that the ten select ships 
here are not exctusive of the 300, and it is 
almost so, that the 207 of the Persian ar- 
mament is intended to stand in the same 
relation to the whole as the ten of the alltes 
to their fleet. And both Prato (Legg. 
iii. 14) and Cresras (ap. Photium, p. 39) 
make the numbers of the Persian ships 
something above a thousand. This cir- 
cumstance proves decisively that a definite 
tradition, which confined the nambers to 
8 thousand or a little more, existed in the 
early part of the fourth century B.c., even 


among those persons who would be most 


tempted to: the enemy’s force. 
The statements of the orators—(such as 
Isocrares, who gives in one place 1200 
and in another 1300),—and of the later 
compilers of history, are not worth taking 
into account. I am inclined to the opinion 
not only that the interpretation of Aéschy- 
lus, in accordance with Plato, is the 
more authentic one, but that the discre- 
pancy between the resulting numbers and 
those which appear in the text arises from 
the other interpretation of that very pas. 
sage, viz. the addition of the squadron of 
207 to the whole fleet, of which it was 
really a part. Herodotus’s informant had 
fallen into this mistake (as I conceive), 
and perhaps into another also,—the rec- 
koning the Egyptian squadron as an inde- 
pendent one of 200 ships. See note 288 
on § 98, below. 

263 @donxas Aswéous. Probably of Egyp- 
tian manufacture. See note 461 on i. 135, 
and above, note 199 on § 63. The simi- 
larity of the Phoenician, Carian, Egyptian, 
and Greek helmet of the time of Herodo- 
tus was so great as to suggest the proba- 
bility of the common origin of them. See 
note 467 on iv. 180. But I do not believe 
with Layarp (Nineved, ii. p. 338) that 
it came from Assyria, but rather that it 
was imported thither from Phoenicia or 
Egypt, after the expeditions of the Assy- 
rian monarchs to those countries. It seems 
to me to be originally Carian, and to have 
been invented before the era of Minos. 
(See note 487 on iv. 189.) 

264 Yrus ovx éxotoas. The marians 
explain Yrvs as the bosses of the shields; 
but they are the rims surrounding them. 
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otxeor, ws avrol Néyouss, ém) Ti Epu0ph Oardoon' évOeirev Se irrep- 
Bavres**, ris Supins oixéoves 1a wapa Odraccay tis 5é Supins 
TavTo TO ywplov, wat To peypt Aiybrrrou ray, Tladacrivn wadé- 
eras”, Aiyurrrwo 8é véas wapelyovro Sunxoclas: otrrot 5é elyov wept 
Hey THot Kepadjos Kpdvea yndevta™, domidas 5é xoldas tas irus 
peydras eyoteas, nal Sopard re vatpaya, Kal Tixaus** peyddous: 
To 5é€ 1AHG0s abtav Owpnxodopo. Foav, payalpas 5& peyddas 
elyov. ovros pev obtw éotadddaro. Kurrpiot 5é rrapelyovto véas 
wevTyjKovTa Kat éxatov, éaxevacpévor mde TAS pey Kepaddas 
eiAlyato pitpynos ot Bacidées aitayr oi Se ddXot elyov xiOdvas ** 
va Oe d\Aa Kxatamep "EdAnves. tovrav S¢ rocdde COved eat of 
Hey ard Sarapivos nal’ AGnvéwy of Se ard ’Apxading: ot 5é awd 
Kv@vou"* of 8¢ dard Dowliens 0+ 82 ard Aibtorrins™, ds abroi Kv- 
apo Aeyouos. Kirdsxes 5¢ éxarav mrapelyovro véas: obra: § av wept 
pev THAL Kepadjar Kpdvea envyapia, Naohia Te elyov dv’ aorBov 
w@poBoéns tremompéva, Kat xiOavas eipwwéovs evdeduxdres’ Sto 82 
axovria éxasros Kat Elpos elyov, ayxotdtw That Aiyumrlyot payal- 


265 UyGetrev 8 bwepBdyres. This is a 
similar account to that given ini. 1. But 
there were traditions which exactly re- 
versed the matter. See Strrazo quoted 
in note 314 on iii. 111. 

366 ris 8¢ Luplns... Maduoriyn xa- 
Aderat. distinction een Phoenicia 
and Palestine seems to be made in iii. 5, 
although the passage is certainly in con- 
fasion. But the two were united in the 
same nome by Darius (see iii. 91), and it 
is probably with reference to this division 
that the term Palestine is applied to the 
whole sea-board. In the genuine Persian 
account of the satrapies the two appear 
massed together as Arabia (see the Br- 
HISTUN INSCRIPTION in note 278 on iii. 
94), although Arabia, according to Hero. 
dotus, was excluded from the satrapy. 

367 ynAeurd, Hesycuivs explains this 
word as wAsxra dx cyxolvov. 

263 réxous, “ poll-axes.” See Lip- 
DELL and Scorr’s Lexicon, sud ov. 

269 of 3t bAAo: elyow xibavas. POLLUX 
(x. 162) quotes the word x{8apis as used 
by Herodotus, which has induced the con- 
jectare that x:8dpas is the true reading in 
this passage instead of x:Oévas,—which 
certainly does not give an adequate sense. 

a7@ of 34 ded ’Apxadins: of 5 awd KU0- 


you. These would be respectively Pelas- 
gians and Dryopes, both of which appear 
among the elements of the mixed popula- 
tion in Ionia (i. 146). Hermione, an the 
coast of Argolis, and the two towns (each 
called Asine) in that region and on the 
coast of Messenia were likewise Dryopian, 
the founders being apparently hierodules 
of the Delphic Apollo antecedently to the 
revolution, which is mythically described 
as a conquest by Heracles. (See Pausa- 
NiAS, iv. 34. 9, segg.) Asine was the 
name of a town in Cyprus (STtsPHANUS 
ByzaNTINUws, sub v.), and probably there-~ 
fore a Dryopian and Cythnian settlement. 
That the ‘ Arcadians’ in Cyprus should 
really have come from Arcadia seems as 
little likely as that the Pelasgi mentioned 
in the Jiiad, as one of the races in Crete, 
should have come from Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly. In both cases the existence of 
diverse fragments of the same race is ac- 
counted for by the hypothesis of a colony. 

371 of 5t ded AlOsowlys. It seems not 
impossible that these were the descendants 
of negroes brought as slaves from Africa ; 
or perhaps they may have been a swarm 
of the pirates who haunted the Bucolic 
branch of the Nile in Egypt. See note 
293 on ii. 104. 
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pnot merrompéva, ovrot pev TO Tadaoy ‘Trrayawl éxadkovro érri 
52 Kidsxos rod ’Aynvopos, dvdpés Dolvixos, Eryov thy éravuplyy. 
IIdpdpuroe 8€ tpennovra trapelyovro véas “EAAnvixoict Sirdowwt 
éoxevacpévor of S¢ Idudvroe ovrot eit trav é Tpolns atrocxeda- 
obévrov dpa’ Audiroy *"” nal Kaddyavre. Avxcoe 8é trapelyovro 
véas trevryixovra, Owpnxodopot Te doves Kat xvnudoddpor elyoy Se 
Tofa xpavéiva, kal dictods Kadapivous atrrépous Kal axovria: émt 
52, aiyds Séouata wept tovs dpous aiwpevpeva®”: rrepi bé THot 
Kedhanijot Widous Wwrepoics Twepiearepavapévous éyyerpldia Se xai 
Spérava elyov. Avucor S€ Tepplrar éxadéovro*, éx Kprrns 
yeyovoress ert 5¢ Avxou rod Ilavdiovos, avdpds “A@nvaiov, éxyov 
Ti érwvuplny. Awpiées 88 oi x ris "Aolns tTpenKxovta Trapetyovro 
véas, Eyovrés te ‘ENAnvind Srrda Kal yeyovores aid IeXorrov- 
yvncov. Kapes 5é¢ éS8dounxovra trapelyovro véas, Ta pev Gra 
xatatep “EAXnves eorarpévor elyov Sé nat Spérava Kal éyyeipt- 
Sia. otrroe Se ofrwes aporepov exadéovto, év Toict Tpwrotet TAY 
Aoywv ""* eipntat. “Ives 5¢ éxatov véas wapelyovto, éoxevacpévot 
@s “EXdyves. “Iwves 5é, dcov pev ypovov év Iledotrovvijcw 
otxeoy tiv viv Kareopévny ‘Ayattnv, nal mplv h Advaov Te 
Kat EovOov amiuxéoOa: és TeXorrévynaov, @s “EdXnves ASyovet, 
éxadéovro Tledkacyol Aijiarées: eri Sé “Iwvos tod Bovbov 


"Iwves*", Nayovras?” 3é érraxalbexa Twapeiyovro véas, omc- 
273 dua "Aupirsxe. See Srraso, the present passage belongs to the original 


quoted in note 254 on iii. 91. 

373 alyds Sépuara wep) rods Hous alw- 
petpeva. This seems almost the same 
thing as the eegis, and only differing from 
it in its original form (see iv. 189) by not 
being fringed. And the egis was the 
common garb of the Libyan women. (See 
note 487 on iv. 189.) 

374 Tepulra: éxadrdovro. 
on i. 173. 

273 éy roiot mpéroiw: Tay Adywv. The 
reference is to i. 171; but it must not be 


See note 585 


‘supposed from this that the present nonary 


division is ized. See note 93 on vi. 
$9. On the relation of the Carians to the 
Leleges see note 571 on i. 171. 

270 éx)} St “Iwvos rot HodbOov “lewves. 
This expression seems to intimate a belief 
in the purity of descent of the Asiatic 
Tonians, very alien from the opinions main- 
tained in the kind of excursue found in 
i. 143—146. It would almost seem that 


draft of the work, and that the other is an 
addition of a later period. This seems a 
more natural solution of the contradiction 
than to substitute 800: aw’ ’A@nvéwy for 
of ds” ’A@nvéwy, three lines below, as 
Valcknaer conjectures. 

377 Nnoiwra:. These islanders might 
be taken for the contingent from the Cy- 
clades; but this does not seem to have 
joined the fleet of Xerxes until it arrived 
at Phalerum. (See viii. 66.) LEAKE con- 
jectures with some plausibility, that Lem- 
nos and Imbros are the places from which 
these ships came. (Appendis ii. to Athens 
and the Demi of Attica, p. 237.) The 
Samothracians in the fleet of Xerxes, who 
are of the same race as the natives of 
these islands, are spoken of as Jonians, 
although probably in contradistinction to 
oo in viii. 90. See the note 

ere. 
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pévor @s “EdAnves’ Kal tovro Tledaoyixiv eOvos, taorepov Se 
"Twvixdy éxrAnOn Kata tov avtrov Aoyow Kal oi SuwdexaTronNes 
*Iwves of am ’A@Onvéwv. Aiodées 8é EEnnxovra véas trapelyovro, 
éoxevacpévon Te OS "EAANVEs Kal To drat Kadecpevor IT eXacyot, 
as ‘EXAjvev AOyos. “EdAnotrévrioe 82, Adv’ ABvonvavr (ABv- 
Syvoict yap mpoceréraxro éx Bacihéos, Kata yapny pévovot, 
pvraxas elvat Te yepupéwv') ot dé Norrol é« tod TIovrou"” otpa- 
revopevol, TapelyovTo pev éxatov véas, éoxevacpévoe Se Hoav ws 
"Evdnves. otros 5¢ "Iavav xat Awpiewy azrovKou. 

’"EmeBarevov 82 émt tracéwv tev vedy Tlépoa cal Midor xal 
Sdxar*". rovrwy 8 dpiota wreovoas Tapetyovto véas Polvixes, 
xa Dowixov Fidovit. Tovross raat, nal rotor és tov mevov 
TeTaypévoit auTav, érijoay éxdotows émriyw@pioe iryemoves: TAY 
éy@, ov yap avayxain éEépyopas*” és ioroplns Aoyor, od Tapa- 
péuynpar ote yap Ebveos Exdorou émdfve hoav ot tryemoves, ev 
re EOvet Exdotm SoaiTrep Toes, TOTODTOL Kal ryEmoves Hoapy 
elrovro 5é &s ov oTparnyol, GAN womrEp of ddAOL OTPATEVvOLEVOL 
Sovdoe evel otparnyol Te of Td may Exovres Kpatos Kal apyxovres 
trav Ovéwy Exdotoy, Scot avrav Roav Ilépcat, eipéatal por. Tov 
S¢ vavrixod eorpatiyeov olde "AptaBlyyvns™ te 6 Aapelov, cal 
IIpnéaomns 6 "Aorabiven™™, nat MeydBalos 6 MeyaBarew ™, 


278 ge rot Tidyrov. Among these one 
may e the Cyzicenes, from their 
wealth, to have furnished a considerable 
contingent. The Hellespontines, after the 
destruction described in vi. 33, could have 
supplied little or nothing. 

279 "EweBdrevoy ... Zdxat. The ma- 
rines in all the vessels being supplied from 
the hereditary dominions of the Persian 
king indicates some distrust of their naval 
allies. They could perhaps depend upon 
these for working the ships, but not for 
much more. 

380 eképyoua. 

381 ore yap... iryepdves hoay. 
above, note 249. 

482 ’ApaBlyyns. Possibly this is the 
same individual whom PiLotarcHy (The- 
mist. § 14) describes under the name of 
Ariamenes, as the admiral of the Persian 
naval force, and as woAd apdriorés Te Kal 
Sixaséraros of all Xerxes’s brothers. He 
was killed at Salamis. The Hellenic » 
is sometimes represented in Persian by 6; 


See note 106 on i. 31. 
See 


for instance, Megabyzue is in the Behistun 
tablets Bagabuksha. 

383 Tipntdowns 6 ‘Acradlyew. An 
thines is mentioned by Herodotus, although 
not so by the Behistun Inscription, as one 
of the seven conspirators wounded severely 
in the attempt to slay the Magian (iii. 
70.78). But if the same person had been 
meant here, some allusion to the circum- 
stance might have been looked for. Pos- 
sibly he may have been a son of the Prex- 
aspes who by his confession and voluntary 
death did such good service to the cause 
of Darius (iii. 75), as in several instances 
the Hellenic practice of naming a grand- 
son after the grandfather appears as ex- 
isting among the Persian nobles. 

28¢ MeydBa(os 6 MeyaBdrew. Perhaps 
this Megabazus is the chief of whom He- 
rodotus tells two anecdotes (iv. 143); and 
from the practice which evidently pre- 
vailed of putting members of the royal 
family in high command, it seems likely 
that his father Megabates was the first 
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HERODOTUS 


cal ’Ayawsévns 6 Aapelor ris pew Iddos te wat Kapixys orpa- 
tins “ApwaBvyyns, 6 Aapelou re wais nal ris TwRpvew Ovyatpos- 
Aiyurtiov 5¢ éotpariyyee "Ayaspévns™*, Rép~ew cov am’ auco- 
tépwy adedAdecs Tis Se GAAns aotpariijs eorparyyeoy of duo. 
tpinxovrepot Se, wad srevrnxovrepot, xa Képxoupar™*, Kal ia- 
Tayorya Wola paxpa auvedGovta és Tov apilyor épavn Tpic- 
x ua. Tov 8é érimdcovray petd ye tos arparyyous aide 
Fioay of ovopacrotaror Ywwvos Terpayvneros ‘“Avucov, xat 
Tupws Marnv* ipmpou, cad "Apddvos MépBaros*™ *AyBarov, 
kat Kiué Suévveois ‘Npopédovras, cai Avews KuBepvionos Sina 
nai Kump, Fopyos re @ Xépaws*”*, cat Tipavak 6 Tipayopen 
kai Kapa ‘Ioriaios re 6 Tipven™ xal IIbyans 6 edSapov cal 


cousin of Darius (mentioned in v. $2). 
Some have also identified Megabazus with 
the Megabyzus of iii. 70. But great cau- 
tion is requisite in such proceedings. (See 
note 367 on iv. 143.) 

385 Aiyurtlov 3t éorpartyee ‘Axaméd- 
yns. After the revolt of Egypt, which 
took place in the last year of Darius’s life, 
and which was quelled by Xerxes, Achee- 
menes was sent to that country as viceroy. 
He seems therefore to have left his govern- 
ment in command of the naval contingent 
furnished from thence. A question arises, 
how was this enormous force (200 tri- 
remes, § 89, above) raised? There is no 
reason to suppose that the Egyptians them- 
selves were ever any thing but river boat- 
men. The naval conquests of Amasis and 
of Apries were probably effected by Hel- 
lenic auxiliaries. (See note 554 on ii. 
182.) The refusal of the Phoenician squa- 
dron prevented Cambyses from attempting 
the conquest of Carthage after he had 
subdued Egypt, although he had the 
Ionian and olian naval contingent with 
him (iii. 19). Therefore at that time 
there could hardly have been an Egyptian 
fleet. Nevertheless Aryandes possessed a 
fleet either native or foreign (iv. 167), 
which was commanded by a Persian. I 
we suppose the fleet in question to 
have been created by Acheemenes subse- 
quently to his going to his government, 
we shall see the force of the expression : 
Afyurrov modAdy Sovdorépny worhoas (§ 7, 
above), for the most stringent measures 
must have been required to produce such 
results. And after all, it seems not impos- 


sible that although the Egyptians probably 
supplied rowers, the navigation of the 
ships may have been performed by Phoe- 
nicians or Philistines, the funds for the 
payment of these, and probably also for 
the building of the fleet, being furnished 
by Egypt. 

286 xépxovpot, Accounts vary as to 
whether this description of vessel was 
Cyprian or Corcyrean. Its mention here 
by Herodotus goes to corroborate the for- 
mer view. 

287 Mdrnv. The MSS vary between 
this form, Mdrrny, and Mdprny. Of Xi- 
pépou, see note 30] on v. 104. 

888 MépBados. Some MSS have Nép- 
Bados. Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus were the 
three cities which constituted the Phosni- 
cian Tripolis. It will be observed that 
no Philistine or Egyptian commander is 
named among the subordinate chiefs. The 
Philistine contingent too is reckoned toge- 
ther with the Phoenician one above, § 89; 
and possibly the real solution of the differ. 
ence between the numbers of schylus 
and those of Herodotus is to be found in the 
view that the Egyptian contingent really 
formed iwo thirds of the three hundred 
galleys, of which Tetramnestus, Mapen, 


f and Merbal were the subordinate com- 


manders. See note on viii. 17. 

389 Tépyos re 6 Xépows. This indivi- 
dual had been replaced in his position as 
king of Salamis in Cyprus (v. 104) on the 
reconquest of the island by the Persians 
(v. 115). 

290 ‘Igriaids re 56 Téuvew. This indi- 
vidual was one of the commanders in the 
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Aapacl6vpos™ 6 Kavéatiew. Tow péy vuv adda ov apa- 
péuvnpas tafiapytwv, os ove dvaryxalopevos ‘Aprepicins 58, rijs 
padicta Ooya troveipas eri thy “ENAdda = otparevoapévns, 
quvaixos iris, atroPavovros Tod avdpos, avTn Te Eyovra riy 
tupavvlda nat raises Urdpyovtos venvlew, iro Ajpatos Te Kal 
avdpnins éotpateveto, ovdepihs dovorns ot avaryxains. otvoua pev 
Bh Jw air} "Aprewioly, Ouyérmp 8 fv AuySduios yéoos Bi ef 
‘“AdMxapynocod™” ra impos tarps, TA pytpobew Se Kpijoca: srye- 
poveve Se ‘Adsxapynocéwy re wal Kyov nal Nicvploy te cat 
Kadupviov ™, wévte véas Twapeyouévn xai cuvarrdons THs oTpa- 
Tens, peta ye Tas Zidwviwv, véas eddokordras mapelyero, mdv- 
Tov Te tov cuppdyov yropas aplotas Baciéi amedé£ato: 
tay Se xatéhefa trodiwy iyyepovevery avTny, TO EOvos atrodaive 
gay ov Awpixov “Adsxapynoojas pey Tpognviovs, rots Se 
Gdrdous ‘Endavpiovs. és puev rtocovde 6 vavTinds oTpaTos 
elonrat 

HépEns Se, drrel gpiOpuneé re nal SverdyOn 6 otparos, éreOipnoe 
autos odeas Suefeddoas Oejcacbas pera Se croice Tatra, al 
SueEeAatvey él &pparos rapa eOvos ev éxacrov, érruvOdyvero: ral 
améypadoy of ypaupatiotal™> &ws €& éoyatav és Eryata amixero 
rat Ths tarmov Kal Tob wefov. ws dé Tavira ot ererroinro, THY vey 
xateravo Bevcbor és Pdraccay, evOaira 6 BépEns perexBas éx Tod 


Gpparos és via RwWwvinv, Lero two oxnviy xpyocty Kal waperdee 


fleet which attempted the coup de main 
on Naxos, whom dri secured 
the outbreak of the Ionian revolt (v. 37). 
291 Aauacl@vuos. This individual is 
robably the commander of the ship sunk 
y Artemisia in order to save hereelf (viii. 
87). Perhaps his notoriety was mainly 
owing to this circumstance. 

292 ‘AAccapynocov. This is the reading 
of all the MSS. Below F has ‘AA:capyn- 
oteoy and ‘AA:xapynoéas. See note | on 
i. 1. 

395 Kaduuylay. Gaisford, with the MSS, 
has KaAvdviev. But it seems certain that 
the inhabitants of some island near Hali- 
carnassus are here meant; and such an 
island existed, of the name KdAuyya (called 
Calimno by SAEWULF, A.D. 1162), in the 
immediate vicinity of Cos and Nisyrus. 
Calydna was a name given to some very 


small islands just off the shore of Tenedos, 


at and at one time to Tenedos itself. And 


it seems not improbable that the island 
Calymna was sometimes called Calydna 
(for the Iliad, ii. 677, couples vficous re 
Kadtdvas with Cos). But the form Kd 
Aupya appears in inscriptions( HOFFMANN, 
Griechenland, p. 1441, note 26), and there- 
fore seems to be the authentic form for the 
times when the orthography was settled. 
But see note on viii. 87. 

294 dxéypadoy of ypauparioral. It is 
a conjecture of Heeren’s, which is ap- 
proved of by Bishop Thirlwall, that the 
muster rolls thus formed fell into the 
hands of the Greeks after the defeat of 
the Persians, and formed the authority 
for the account which Herodotus has been 


giving of the troops. 
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24.0 HERODOTUS 


Tapa Tas Tpwpas Thy VvEedy, erretpwTav Te Exdoras Gpolws Kar TOY 
qetoy Kal amoypadopevos: Tas Sé véas of vavapyou avayayovres 
Scov te réacepa wrEOpa ard Tod alyiadod avEexwyevov, TAS 
mpapas és ynv tpdpavres mavres petwirndov, xat é€orAloavres 
tois émiBaras as és modepor 6 8 évTds TAY Tpwpéwy TrELwV 
EOneiro xad tod airytandod. 

‘Ds 8é nal rtavras SueEeANwoe, wal eFéRn ex Tis veds, per- 
exéuparo Anudpynrov tiv “Apictwvos, svotpatevopevoy ait@ 
érrt tiv ‘EdXAddba’ xadécas 8 abrov clpeto trade “ Anpdpnre, 
vov pol oe dv tL dati éreiperOas Ta Oédw ad els “EdAny re, 
Kal as éym awuvOdvouas ced TE Kai TOV G\X\wY ‘ENAnvov Tov 
cuot és Adyous airuxveopévwv, wodtos ovT édaylatns ob1 daGe- 
yeoTaTns vov @y por Tobe dpdcov, et "EXAnves strropevéovort 
xeipas éuol dvracipduevor’ ov yap, as éyw Soxéw, ov’ ef mdvres 
“EdAnves Kai ot Novrrot ot mpos éorrépns oixéovres avOparrot cvA- 
AeyGeinoay, ovx akiopayol eios ewe erriovta wrropeivat, pr) éovres 
apOpso,*** dBédw pévror nal Td amo aed, GKoloy TL reyes Trept 
avrav, wvGécGa.” 6 wey tadra eipwra’ 6 Sé trrodkaBav edn 
 Baothed, xoTepa GAnOnty ypicouat mpds oe h Hdovn;” 6 Sé 
pv adnOnly ypjoacbas éxéreve, fas ovdéy ot andéotepov ErecOas 
th mWpotepoy we ws Sé tavra ixovce Anudpnros, Edeye tdde 
 Baotned, ereidn adnOntn StaypnoacGar™* rravrws pe KEedevers, 
Tavra Néyovta Ta pn rrevdopevos tis Dotepov vird ced ddwoerat, 
TH “Edd tevin pév aiel Kore ovvrpogos avveoti, apern é 
Eraxros dott, ao te coding Karepyacpévn Kal voyou ioyupod 
TH Staypewpévn 4 “EXXAs, TH Te weviny arrapivetat Kal Th 
Seorrocuvny. aivéw ply voy wdvras "EdAnvas tovs trepl Keivous 
Tos Awptixovs ywpous oixnuévous Epyopwas Se réEwv ov rept 
mwavrwy tovade Tovs Aédyous, GAA trepl Aaxedapoviwy povvar 
mpata pev, Ott ovK éote Sxws KoTe aovs SéFovrat Novyous Sovdo- 
ctvny dépovras tH “Eddade adtis 56, Os avTuwcovTal tot és 
Hayny, Kat hv ot Addo" EdAnves wdvres TA od Hpovéwor aptOpwod 
dé wrépt, wn TVOD Boos Ties eovTes Tatra trovéew olol Té cio Hy 

295 uh ddvres BpOusor. These words  % d:axphoacda:. The manuscripts S 
appear to me to have dropped out of their and V have the simple a xPhoar Ga, 


proper place, which seems to be after the Sronpaus; 3) xphoacta 
word dyracipdpevor, 
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Te yap Teywor ebeorparevpévos yids08, oirroe paryhaovral rot, Hy 
Te éhdocoves Tovrov, hy re Kal wrebves.” Tadra dxovoas Héptns, 
yerdoas ebm “ Anudpnte, olov épOéyEao Bros, dvdpas yedlous 
oTparin Toonde payjoacba. dye, eiré pot, od dis Tovray Tay 
avdpoy avrés Bacteds yevéobas; od dv eOerjoes avrixa para 
mpos avopas déxa pdyerbas™ ; xalros eb 1d Trodutixoy™ dpiy 
may €or rowtroy oloy od Siapées, cé ye Tov xelvov Bacidéa 
ampérree pos TO Surdjoioy avritdocerbas Kara vopous Tavs tye- 
Tépous*”. ei tyap xelvov Exaoros Séxa dvdpay ris otpatuis Tis 
éuns avrdkus dors, o8 5é ye Sleqnpwas eloos elvas avrdfwv xad 
obra ev GpOoir’ dy 6 Néyos 6 wrapd ced cipnudvos. ef Se, rovabrol 
te éovres Kal peyabea roqotros olos ov re Kak of wrap’ ene horract 
“EdAsver és Aoyous, adyeire rocodrov, Spa ji) wadtny Koptros 6 
Aeros obros elpnuévos ely. esred pépe dm sravri 7B oixdre Kos 
dy Suvalaro yindsot, Kal pvp, § Kal revraxiopupiot, byes ye 
€devGepor wavres suolws nat pr) om’ dvds apyopevor, orpard 
Too @oe avriotivas ; érrel row Aedves treph &va Exacrov yiwopucba 
H xtrv01, éovrav éxelvor mévre yitiadéov. bd pev yap évos 
apyopevos Kata TpdTrov Tov Huérepov, yevolar dy Seipaivoyres 
Tovroy xai rapa Tiy éwuTay ducw dpelvoves, xai lovey avayrato- 
pevoe paotuyt és wrebvas éXacaoves dovres’ aveipévor be és 7d 
édevOepov, ove av trovéovey tovTwy oddérepa. Soxéw be Syorye nal 
aviceOévras miiOet yareras ay "EXAnvas Tlépojot povvowws 
payerOat. adrAA trap piv TobTd eats TO od reyes’ Lots ye 
pévrot ov Todor, GAA omdvioy cial yap Tlepcéwy trav euev 
aixpopopay of éGedrjcoves “EXAjvav avdpdot tpicl opod paye- 
clay tev ad day admeipos, mora prvnpéets.” TI pds taira 


207 apds kydpas Séxa udxerOa:; By the 
selection of this number it would seem as 
if Xerxes had here in his mind merely his 
guardsmen, the band of the Immortals, 
who were 10,000 in number, although, as 
Herodotus tells the story, the conversa- 
tion with Demaratus takes place when he 
is elated at seeing the numbets and effi- 
ciency of his whole force, fleet as well as 
army. And it is with reference to the 
whole force that he pursues the argument 


below: éwel vo: wretwes .. . wévre xiAta- 
Sdooy. 
398 +d wodrrixdy. This term is used to 
VOL. II. 


denote the aggregate of the woAtra: in 
contradistinction to 6 Apywy. ARISTOTLE 
(Nicomach. Ethic. ili. p. 1116, 1. 19) calls 
the civilians employed in an army as mili- 
tia men 74 woArrixd, in contradistinction 
to the regular soldiers. 

299 xara pduous Tods Suerépous. There 
is perhaps here an allusion to the custom 
at Sparta of setting before the kings a 
double share of the victim whenever they 
were invited to a private sacrifice (vi. 57). 
The practice was a sort of symbol of their 
being held equal to two other men. 
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242 HERODOTUS 


Anpapnros réyev “ o Bacthed, apynOey yrictayny Ste adnOnty 
“pewpevos ov ira Tor épéw av 5é éret nudyxacas déyew Ta 
Aoywv Tos aAnOeatdrous, EXeyoy TA KaTHKOYTAa Zrraptinryov 
xalros @s ey Tuyydyw Ta viv rdde eotopyas exetvous avTos 
padiota ékerioreas*™”, of pe Tiny te Kal yépea arredopevot 
qwatpwota atrodiv re xal duydda weroujxact, taThp $é aos vTro- 
deEdwevos Biov ré pot xat olxov dédwxe obxwv oixds éore avdpa 
Tov sappova eivolnv pawouerny Siwhtecbar, GAAA orépyew pa- 
Mota. éyw dé obre Séxa avOpdot imloyopat olos te elvar paye- 
oOat, ovre Svotct éxwy re elva, ovd av povvopayéous ef Se 
avayxatn ein } peyas Tes 6 érrotpiver aywv, payoipny dy mavrov 
jovota é&vt TovT@y Tav avdpar, of “ENAjvev Exaotés dyot TpLav 
Gos elvav Gs 5 nal Aaxedatpovio, Kata pev eva payeopevot 
ovdapay eiot Kaxloves avdpay, adées Se dpioros avdpay dairdyrwr 
érevPepor yap dovres ov mavra édevOepol cio Srreate yap ode 
Seorrorns vopos, TOY wrrodetpaivovat TOAA® Ett paArov 7H oi cot 
o& rovedot yav Ta ay éxeivos averyn avaryes Sé TwuTo aiel, ovK 
dav heiyew obdev TAOS avOparrav éx payns, GAAA pévovtas év 
TH Takes emrixparéew fh arodrAvecGar*”. col dé et haivopas Tava 
Aéyov prunpéey, radAXrAa*”* cuyay eérX\w Td dowrrov, vdv 88 ava- 
yxacbels EreEa yévotto pévtot Kata voov Tot, BactNed.” 

‘O pev 3) tTadta aperpato: Bépens dé és yédwra re epee, 
cal ovx érroijoato opyiy avdeulay, GAN’ Tprlws avdrov atreTréurato. 
rour@ oé é> Adyous éMav HépEns, xat trrapyov &y tH Aopicnp 
TouTm*” xataoctncas Macxdpny tov Meyadoorew, tov Sé& tro 
Aapeiov oraleyvra xataravoas, éEjdavve Tov otparoyv Sid Tijs 


105 
Xerxes pro- 
ceeds, after 
making 
Mascames 


yadda of 


300 xalro: ws éym....adrds udAiora 
éexloreat, “although no one knows s0 
well as you how little, as things now are 
with me, I am disposed to feel kindly to- 
wards them on this subject.’’ 

301 dwicparée 2} axdAAvoba. These 
infinitives are governed by some such 
word as xeAe6wy, gathered by inference 
from obx éoy. Valcknaer compares ALEXIS 
(ap. Stobaum, p. 454): 


ovx Itlwoa naradixely Thy pnrépa, 
apétny 3t od Cecy, 


and the description given by Sr. Pau of 
the perverters of Christian simplicity : 


Kohuévrey yapeiv, aréxer@a: Bpwpud- 
tov. (1 Timothy iv. 3.) Compare note 
218 on vi. 97. 

$02 +¥Ava. Several MSS have Gua, 
from which Wesseling conjectured that 
&AAd was the true reading. But the text 
as it stands appears quite sound, and the 
words rd Aoswdy are something more than 
t&AAa. They are in opposition to vuy, 
which follows. ‘If this my language ap- 
pears vapouring, I will keep silence on 
other matters for the future, and as it is 
(vty 3) I spoke by compulsion.” 

303 gy rq Aoploxy tobry. See § 59, 
above. 
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Opninns eri riv “EXddba. Karédurre 82 dvipa trowvde Macnd- 106 
pny at T@® povrm BéoEns Sapa méumecke’™, ws apiored- aryegar 
ovre wdavrwv Soous xatéornce abtris  Aapeios Urdapyous: mréu- '8Dtty of 
qeake 5€ ava Tay Eros: ds 5é Kat  Apratéptns 6 HépFew = oe ae 
Maccapeloict éwyovoict. Karéoracay yap rt mpoTepoy Tairns 

THs éddows trrapyos dv tH Opnlicy xa rod ‘EdAnotdévtov Tav- 

rayn *** obroe dy mravres, of te éx Opnixns nal rod ‘EXAnorop- 

tou™’, ada tov év Aopicxy, td ‘EAAjvov Sorepov TavTns Tis 
atparnracins éEnpéOncayv tov Sé dv Aoploxp Macxaynv ovdapol 

kw eduvacOncay*™ éFereiv, Trodd@v Tepynoapévwr Sa TovTo Oé 

ot ra Sapa réwreras rapa tod Bactdevovros aici ev Tléponar. 

Tav &é éEaipeOévrav id ‘EXXAjvov ovdiva Bacirevs BéoEns 107 
évopuce elyas dvipa ayaboy, ef ph Boyny podvov, rov é& ’Hiovoy pray ca 
tovrov S¢ aivéwy ovn émavero, Kal rovs tepieovras avrod év ITép- the governor 
ono Traidas éria pardtora: érrel nal d&ws aivou peyddou éyéveto 
Boyns' 5s émevén érrodopxéeto wird "AGnvalway nai Kipwvos tod 
Mirriddew, rapedv avr@ trroorovdov é&erOeiv nat voorijcas és 

tnv’ Aglny, ovn eBérnce, wy Secdin Sokee reptetvas Baotréi, addrde 
Svexaprépee és 16 Exyatror ws & ovdév rt hopBis eviv ev re 

telyei, cuvyncas Tupi peyadny, Eophake Ta Téxva Kal Thy yuvaixa 

Kat Tas Traddaxas Kai Tovs oixéTas’ Kad Sreta éoéBare és Td Trip" 

pera S¢ tadra, Tov ypvody Grravra Tov éx Tod doteos Kal Tov 

dpyupoy Ecrretpe amd rob Teiyeos és Tov rpupova, Toijoas de 

Tavra, éwurov érréBanre és Td Trip. obtw pev ovros Sixaiws aivé- 

eras ért Kat és TOde Ure Tlepcéwy™. : 


304 re podvy Héptns 3apa wéuwecxe. 

: es was perhaps the only Persian 
chief to whom the Greeks in these paris 
were cognizant of gifts of honour being 
sent. By i. 135 and iii. 160 it appears 
that there were certainly some others who 
received them yearly. 

95 "Apratépins 5 Héptew. This prince 
succeeded to the throne in the latter part 
of the year 465 3.c. C.rnTon explains a 
slight diversity which is found in the dif- 
ferent statements of the date of his acces- 
sion. 


306 xaréoracay yip ... rayraxfj. See 
note 111 on vi. 44. i 
307 rayraxy.... Tob ‘EAAnowdévrov. 


These words are omitted from the two 


manuscripts S and F. The mistake ap- 
parently arises in the latter from the eye 
of the transcriber being deceived. But in 
§ this is not the real cause ; for that MS 
has immediately afterwards: wAjy 32 Tov 
éy Aopicxy. 

30° 28uvdcOncay. This form, which is 
of very rare occurrence, is found in ii. 19: 
ovderds wapadafeiv eSurdaoGny, and ii. 43: 
ob8ausg Alyérrou dduvda@ny dxovoa. 

309 $9d Mepoéwy. THucypiprs, who 
mentions the capture of Eion as the first 
success of the allies after the transfer of 
the hegemony from the Lacedeemonians 
to the Athenians, gives no hint of the 
heroic conduct of Boges, but simply states 
that the town was taken by blockade, and 
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BépEns 58 é« rod Aoploxov éropevero emt riw ‘EANdSa’ TOUS 
82 aied yuvopévous éumoddy ovetpateverOas qudynate édedovdwro 
yap, as wal mporepay pot SedjrwTas, ) peyps Qecoadins traaa, 
cab hy imo Baciéa Sacpodipos*”, MeyaBalou te natactpeya- 
pévou nat tarepov Mapdovieu*". srapapelBero Sé mwopevopevos 
é< Aoploxov, mpata pev ta Zapyopytxia telyea, Trav éryary 
qemToMoTas Tpos éomwépny Trois TH otvoNG gots MeoapBpin’ 
éyeras 5¢ ravrys Oactov rorus, Yrpvpm ded 5é chewy Tod pécou 
Alacos rworapes Stappées ds Tore oie avrécye TO Ddwp Tapéyov 
7 Hépkew otpar@, GAN érédsrre. 1% St yopn airy mddas pev 
éxadéero TadXainh viv $¢ Bpsavriucy gore pévros Tp Sixatordro 
TOV Noyor nat altn Kixéver. AiaBas Sé rod Aiocou srorapot 
To pécOpoy amroknpacpévov, wédus “EXAnvidas tdade TrapaeiBeto' 
Mapaveay, Alxatay, “ABSnpa tavras re 8) wapefnie, xal xara 
rauras 8¢, Aduvas dvopactdas réede Mapovelns pev perakd wal 
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March of 
Xerxes from 
Doriacus. 
He passes 
the Samo- 
thracian 
castles, the 
westernmost 
of which is 
Mesembria, 
in the im- 
mediate 
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He crosses 
the Lissus, 


Dicaa, and 
Abdera, and 
the lakes 


rpiyns eer 'Topapisa*™- 


the inhabitants sold as slaves (i. 98). He 
must have been quite familiar with the 
local accounts from his connexion with 
the neighbourhood; and his complete 
silence goes to confirm the inference from 
Herodotus’s expression, that the authority 
of the latter was am Asiatic one. Dro- 
porvus Sicuxvus (xi. 60) places the cap- 
ture of Eion by the Athenians in the year 
470 x.c.; but, as is remarked by Wease- 
ling, he in that passage puts together 
transactions which took place at a consi- 
derable distance of time from each other. 
That the circumstance mentioned by He- 
rodotus: ds obSty Ur: popAijs éviv, was a 
striking feature in the siege, seems likely 
from the fact of its appearing in the epi- 
a aay by Ascuinges (c. Ctesiph. 
§ 184): 


he Kaxetvos rarancdpo:, of wore Mh- 


wasoly, én’ "Hidv: Er pundwos ano) pods, 
Atpdy ® at6ava xparepdy 7’ éxdyovres 
“A 


para: Svopevéwr ebpoy dunyartyy. 
The starvation was no doubt effected by 
closing the straits, and thus stepping the 
transit of corn from the Euxine. In later 
times it was said that the city was taken 
hy Cimon turning the course of the Stry- 
mon, 80 as to set the current against the 


kata 5¢ Aixacay, Beotovida, & 


walls, which, being of unbaked bricks, 
gave way. (PAUSANIAS, Viii. 8,9.) But 
if this was the discovery of Cimon, as 
Paasanias states, it would hardly have been 
unnoticed by the epigram or by Herodo- 
tus. Agesipolis adopted the same stra- 
tagem at Mantinea; but the mountain 
streams of Arcadia would be much more 
efficient agents in undermining than a0 
estuary. 

210 dy b2d Baorda Saepopdgos. There 
is no trace of this in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, although Sparta and Ionia are there 
mentioned among the subject countries. 
(See note 278 on iii. 94.) It seems very 
unlikely that the Persian occupation of the 
country from the Hellespont to the Stry- 
~ was more than that effected by a ri 

strong military posts. If the coun 
had been Saepopdpos, they would hardly 
have made Elerus the base of operations 
when cutting the canal through the istb- 
mus of Athos. See above, § 22, and the 
note 91. 

311 MeyaBd(ou re xavagTpepapévoy Kal 
Sarepoy Mapdoviov. See v. 1,2, and vi 
43, 44, with the note 111] on the last pas- 


e. 

312 "Ig In the view of the his- 
torian it would seem that the course of 
Xorxes was in a great degree de 

ity which these lakes 
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ray rrotapoi S00 éoveios To wp, Tpadds*” te nai Képrparos: Temaris and 
xara dt” APSnpa, Nuyny pev oddSepiay covaay otwopactiy hs 
pebfaro HépEns, rorapov 5¢ Néotov péovra és OddNacocay. peta 
d€ TavTas Tas ywpas iay Tas NMEipweTiOas TOMS Tapyie Tey év 
eat Alpyn dovea Tuyydves woes TpinxovTa oTadioy paddioTd Ky 
Thy TrEepiodoy, ixOumdns Te Kal Képra ansuprr Tavrny Ta orotiyia The sali 
lake near 
povva apdopeva aveEnonve tH Sé won Tavry obvopa dott Fictru- the town 
pos’ Tavras pev &) Tas modes, Tas wapabadacclas Te Kab ‘EXdn- 
pidas, €& evovipov yepos atrépyov wapeEnic. “EOvea 5¢ Opnixwy, 110 
Se Sy ris xopns Sov éroskéero, tordde [latros, Klcoves, Bloroves, §°° Th 
J amratot, Acpeaior, "Héavel, Aidtpas Tovrey of wey Trapd Odrac- ‘rough | 
cay Katounpéevor év That ynual elzrovro’ of bé auTay tiv peco- akan y homes 
yacay oixtovres, xatadeyOevres te im’ ened, TAI Yatpéwv oi compel 
GAXo wavres req dvarynagipevas elrovre. atpar Se ovderds 1] 
xo avopinroy inrncoos éyévovro, Scov Hueis Oper GANd Svatercior ie 
TO peypt Eped ail éovres éehevOepat, povvoe Opnixwir oixéavai re ro 
yap obpea thynra, ldycl re wavrolna: nal yur ounpedéa, rash whom ia | 
cial Ta mone axpot. ovrot of tod Atovicov rd pavrniov eict of of Dionysus, 


exrnpévor®™* 76 5é pavrniov robro Eort pev ert tov otpéwy Tov Bessians. 


afforded of watering his army. Stores 
would probably be supplied by sea, and 
magazines of grain formed at the towns 
on the coast which are mentioned. Ab- 
dera seems to have been a principal port 


connexion between this river and the tribe 
(Tyausi) mentioned above, v. 4. 

314 of rou Aseptoou 7d pavrhidy — 
éxrnyévo, ‘these are the possessors 
the eelebrated temple of Dionysus.” The 
use of the article, as in many similar cases, 
indicates that the author is speaking of e 
thing well known by common report,— 
doubtless derived originally from the 
traders on the coast. This is the Diony- 
sus mentioned by Eunipipes: 6 Oppé 
desis alre Aidrucos téde. (Hecnba, 
1267.) For the nature of this Dionysus, 
not the rustic deity, but the conquering 
leader, see note 15 on v. 37. His worship 
had in easly times extended as far as 
Delphi, where he is invoked by the 
priestess in iscnyius (Ewmenides, 24) 
under the name of Bromius, a word sig- 


nificant of orgiastic rites. From the time 
of EURIPIDES a syncretism of this deity 
with the wine-god seems to have been 
generally accepted, the connecting link 
being the physical excitement caused either 
by intoxication or by other means. Thus 
Tiresias says : 


pdyris ¥ 5 8aluay 38° 1d yap Barxetor- 


poy 

xal Td paviades pasrruchy wodAdy Eyer 

Sray yap 5 Beds els 7d oc’ FAO words, 

A¢yew 7d udrrov rods meunvéras wore? 
(Bacch. 298.) 


On this principle Hecuba (Hecud. 123) 
calls Cassandra payrixodos Bdixa, al- 
though ber inspiration from 
Apollo. In later times legends were 
coined to connect the Delphic Apollo with 
Dionysus mythically. One in the latest 
form is given by CLEMENS ALEXANDRI- 
nus. (Protrept. i. § 18.) When the 
Titans had destroyed Dionysus, and put 
his mangled fragments imto a cauldron, 
Zeus appeared, scattered them with his 
thunderbolts, and gave the mutilated 
members to Apollo to bury. Apollo car- 


112 
He then 
passes by 
the Pierian 
castles, leav- 
ing Mount 
Pangeuin 
on his left, 
and from 


thence 
through 
the terri- 
tory of the 


Kion on the 
Strymon, 
where the 
Magi offer 
@ sacrifice 
of white 
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inpyrotadtaov’ Byoool** 8 trav Satpéwv eiot ot mpodnrevovres 
tov ipov, mpopavris Se 7 ypéovca*”, xatamep ev Aedtoiat, xat 


ovdey TroLKLA@T Epo. 


Tlapapenfpdpevos §@ 6 Bépens ri eipnuévny, Sevrepa rovrwy 
mapapelBero telyea Ta Huépwr tov Kal évi Saypns éott obvopa, 
xat érépp Tépyapos: rabry pev 5) rap’ aira ra telyea rHv Sddv 
érrotéeto, x SeFtns yepos TO II dyryatov obpos azrépyav, cov péya Te 
Kai thnrov dv TO ypioed Te nal dpyipea x pétadrAa*", +a 
113 vésovras IIlepés re nat "Odopavros, nal pddrota Sdtpas. ‘Trrep- 
oxéovras 5¢ ro TIdyyacov wrpos Bopéw avéwov ITalovas ** AoBnpas 
re xat Ilawrdas rrapekumy, Hie pds éorrépny: és 6 amixero ém 
Pasaiant, ToTaov Te Xtpuyova Kat aod 'Hiova, ris Ere Swos cov Hoye 
Paopla,to Borns, Tov mep odtyp mporepov TovTwY AGyor éerrovevpnr 4 Se yh 
aitrn % twept To Tlaryyatov bpos nadéeras DurAr xaratelvouca, ra 
pev mrpos éotrépny, ert trorapov ‘“Ayylrnv exdWovra és tov XY rpv- 
pova: Ta dé pos pecapBpiny, telvovea és abrov Tov Stpupyova, és 


tov ot Mayot éxaddpéovto odalovtes tmrirous NevKols 


ried them to Parnassus, and there interred 
them. Compare PLuTarcH (de Deo 
Deiph. § 9) and Tzerzes (on Lycoph. 
207). It is plain from the terms of this 
account that it implies a previous identifi- 
cation of Dionysus with Osiris, and per- 
haps also of each of these with the vitaliz- 
ing power of nature symbolized by the 
sun,—all of which notions are (I believe) 
later than the time of Alexander. 

315 Bnoool. The female votaries were 
called BagcapiSes, and Bassareus is the 
name under which the deity was invoked. 
(Horace, Od. i. 18.11.) This tribe ap- 
pears to have stood in somewhat the same 
relation to the temple of Dionysus as the 
Selli to that of the Dodonszan Zeus, and 
the Delphi to that of Apollo. Strictly 
speaking, Apollo (Loxias) was the rpopf- 
rns of Zeus at Pytho, but still the term 
was, as in the case of the Bessi, applied to 
the Delphians themselves. See Eunript- 
prs (Jon, 413. 416): 


HOTS. tls mpodnreves Beod ; 
ION. Acdgay dpurrijs obs exAtpwoer wd- 
Aos. 


See also note 158 on ii. 55. It is probable 
that this oracle was founded by settlers 
coming in remote times from the east. 
(See v. 9, and the notes thereon.) The 


7, 319 
e 


Pappa- 


word Bessus is the name of the satrap of 
Bactria, who murdered Darius after the 
battle of Arbela. 

316 ypdouca. The manuscripts S, V, 
P, K, F, 6 have xpéwoa, which (from the 
form xpdw) is defensible by the analogy of 
épdorres, dpéwot, from ‘ 

317 dy rq xpboed re nal dpybpea In 
péradAa. From here perhaps was derived 
that revenue which Herodotus mentions 
Pisistratus to have obtained ‘from the 
Strymon’ (i. 64). Hence his connexion 
with the king of Macedonia (v. 94). 

318 Tlalovas. These and the People 
are represented (v. 15) as having been sub- 
jugated by the Persian forces and trans- 
ported into Asia; but in the same place 
it is stated that the Doderes were not at 
that time conquered, although subse- 
quently their subjection may have fol- 
lowed. 

319 és roy of Mdyou éxardApéorro opd- 
(ovres Iwxous Aevxods. The victims were 
so placed that the jet of blood from the 
stab fell into the stream. See notes 35 
and 37 on iii. 11. Srraso mentions that 
the Persians were very careful when they 
sacrificed a victim to a river, nof to let the 
blood fall into i#, but into a trench dug 
for the purpose (xv. c. 3, p. 326). The 
account in the text, therefore, if true, can 
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xevoayrtes 5¢ radra és Tov TroTrapoy, Kal Gra@ OANA Trpos TovTaLCL, horses to 
‘- - x the river. 
ev ’Evvéa ‘OSoio.”” riot Howrey éropevovro xata tas yepipas, He thon 


‘ crosses the 
Tov Yrpupova eipovres elevypévov. ‘Evvéa Se ‘Odovs mrvvOave- Strymon by 


x a an Leo , ? 2 on age the bridge 
pevot TOV Y@pov Tovrov KahéecOat, TorovTous ev avT@ qWaidas TE which he 
eh finds lai 
xat TrapOévous dvipav tov émiywplov Gdovras katdépuacov. (Ilep- ivan id 
\ > ‘ss ° 
ouoy Sé 75 Gbovras natopvocew™"» érrel nal” Apynotpw rhv Bépkew yi? N™ 
a , , ‘. £ 322 f a Vivisepul- 
yuvaixa tuv@avouat ynpacacay dis érra’” THepcéwy mraisas . 
Ff ? f > A ¢ \ ¢ fo ne ‘ a 4 ° ; hte 
cavresy emipaoy avdpav UEC RAVES Tg me Aeyouévy elvas Rees 
Gep avriyapiles Gas xaropvocovcar.) tives. 


“Qs 5é awe rod Arpupovos Erropevero 6 otpatos, evOadta mpos 115 
jrtov Svopéwv got) abyados, ev Te olxnpévny “Apyidov aroduy Another in- 
‘Earada trapebnie airy b¢ xal } xarurepfe Tavrns xadéeras “me Prec: 


Buwanrrin evOedrev Se, xodrov tov éri TTocedntou™ é& apiorrepijs 





hardly be of a pure Persian ritual. See 
note 322, below. Tiridates in after times 
sacrificed a horse to the Euphrates (Ta- 
ciTrus, Annal. vi. 37) when intending to 
pass that river; and the proceeding of 
Julius Ceesar (see Suetonius, quoted in 
note 174 on ii. 65) was perhaps intended 
to be in honour of the Rubicon. But 
originally among the Persians the horse 
seems to have been a victim appropriated 
to the snn-god. See XENOPHON, Anabd. 
iv. 5; Cyrop. viii. 3, compared with note 
713 on Herodotus, i. 216. Srraso too 
says of the Persians: Srp a» OLowar Deg, 
npory Te wupl eUxovra. (i. c.) 

320 dy ’Evvda ‘O8oicr. This is the same 
place which was afterwards s0 celebrated 
under the name of Amphipolis. That He- 
rodotus should not mention it, has been 
accounted for by the hypothesis that he 
was at Thurii when he wrote this part 
of his work, and had gone there before the 
new foundation, which took place B.c. 
437. 

321 Tlepoixdy 8¢ 1rd (dovras xaroptc- 
ge. This assertion is very suspicious, if 
it be intended to represent the practice as 
a part of the religious ritual of the genuine 
Ormuzd-worshippers. But it is very pro- 
bable that under the reign of Xerxes, and 
possibly the latter part of that of Darius 
also, foreign religious ideas may have 
gained ground in the Persian court. See 
Excursus on iii. 74, p. 435. The pro- 
ceeding of Amestris may perhaps be ac- 
counted for on this principle. She, and 
(through her) her husband, may have be- 


come addicted to the mysteries imported 
by foreigners into Susa, just as the Roman 
ladies under the empire were devoted to 
the ritual of Isis or of Serapis; and if the 
Persians acted as described at ‘the Nine 
Ways,’ this may have arisen either from 
the desire to gratify the individual super- 
stition of Xerxes, or may have been the 
act of a portion only of the multifarious 
army accompanying him, in accordance 
with their national ceremonies. It is to 
be observed that these words do not exist 
in the manuscripts M, P, K, F, although 
the following clause does. (See note 103 
on iii. 35.) 

332 3)s érrd. Probably there were seven 
of each sex, and the same in the case of 
the sacrifice which Cyrus is said to have 
designed to offer (i. 86), for no where does 
JSourieen ever appear to have been a sacred 
number. But if victims of both sexes 
were taken, the deity to which they were 
offered was most likely an union of two, a 
male and female. In this instance it 
would probably be a pair analogous to 
Hades and Persephone, in the other to 
Hecatus and Hecate, or Helios and Se- 
lene. See notes 308 and 506 on Book I., 
and also 219 on vi. 97. 

323 xéAwoy Toy éx} Tloce:dytov. The 
MSS have Moo:8ntov, but I have not 
hesitated to insert «. The gulf is not 
named, but described by a landmark such 
as would be familiar to a navigator, and 
as such doubtless named after the sea- 
god. 
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xepos eyo, Hie Sid Sudbos wedlov xadeopévov, Tradyerpov wodsy 
‘EdAdéa*™* crapaperBopevos, xai amixero és “AxavOov dua ayo- 
peevos TovTwy Exacrov Téev cOvéwv, Kat Tav wept To IIdyyatoy Spos 
oixeovrwy cuolws Kal Twy mporepoy xaTédcka, Tovs pey wapa 
Odraccay éywv otxnptvous dv vnval orparevopévous, Tovs 5 tmrép 
Garacons wep érropévous: tiv 5é addy tavtyy, Ty Baosheds Bép- 
Ens Tov otparoy trace, obte auyyéoves Opnixes obi’ éxtotreipouce, 
oéBovral re peydAws TO péyps cued. ‘Qs 5¢ dpa és riv “Axavoy 
atrixero, Eewlny te 6 Ilépons™ roto "AxavOlows mpoeire xat 
ddwpncats opens coOrs Mndixy *, érraiveé te dpéwy avvrovs wpo- 
Oupous éovras*™ és roy mroAenov nal Td Spuypa axovey. 

"Ev ’Axdv0o 8 éovros Bépfew, ouvyjvesce bird vovoov amobavety 
Tov érecteata THs Seopvyos "Aptayalny*™, Soxysoy éovta mapa 
Béptn xad yévos Ayatpevidny, weydbet te péyorov eovra Hepoéwv 
—amo yap wévte myyéwv Bacidnlav*” asrédurre téacepas Saxtv- 
hous—ovéovrd re peyiorrov avOpwrar wate Hépkea, cupopry 
mowmadpevoy peyadny, éEevetxal te avrov xdAMoTa Kai Oday 
érupBoydee 52 traéca 7) otpatuy tovrm 5 tp ’Aprayain Pvovar 
"AndvOvr é« Oeorporrloy as Apwi, érovopdfovres 1d obvopa. 
Bacireds pev 5+) Bépkns, drodopévov 'Aprayalew, crroero cup- 
popyy. 

Oi 8 trodexcpevoe “EAAHvwv thy otpatiw Kal Secrrvovres 
Elépkea és way Kxaxod amixéato, otrw woTe avdotato. éx TaY 
oixiay éyivovro éxov ye Gaciows trép trav ev TH Hrelpw ToMov 
trav opetépwy SeEapévoror tiv BépFew otparinv cab Seurvioact 
"Avriratpos 6 ‘Opyéos apatpnpévos, tav aotav aynp Soxipos 


324 Srdyeipoy xédAw ‘EAAdB8a. Both 
this town and Acanthus were colonized 
from Andros. (THocyDIDEs, iv. 84, 88.) 

325 § Tlépons. The manuscripts §, V, 
P, F, a have épins. See note on § 133, 
below. The phrase fewlny xpocire does 
not mean “ordered a banquet,” but 
‘¢ offered alliance.”” See viii. 120: ferlny 
og: cuvOéuevos. Doubtless the honour 
entailed the cost of entertainment. 

826 écrit Mndixf. See iti. 84. 

327 dpéwy abtods xpodvuous edvras. The 
commercial advantages resulting from the 
expenditure of the people employed in 
cutting the canal would no doubt make 


their employer popular in any neighbour- 
ing town. It would be of great import- 
ance to Xerxes to conciliate the Acan- 
thians, who by destroying the canal would 
have done him incalculable mischief; and 
they, for their parts, doubtless viewed the 
construction of such a work near their 
own town with the greatest satisfaction, 
knowing the impulse which would by it 


be given to their trade. 

338 "Aprayalny. He had a colleague. 
See above, § 22. 

329 wnxdav BaciAnior. See note 597 
on i. 178. 
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Gpota TO pddota, amédeEe és 1O Scirrvoy terpaxdocia tTddavrTa 
apyuplou tereheopéva. “Os 5é wapatAnolws nal ey thot GdAQot 
Toma oF erecredtes amedeixvucay TOY Oyo TO yap Selmrvoy 
rosovde Tt eylveto, ola éx wood ypdvou mpoetpnudvoy Kad zrept 
ToANOD Trovevpevoyy TovTO Ev, WS érrvGovTO TayLoTA TOV KNpv- 
KoVv TOY TepiayyeANovTav””*, Sacduevor ciroy ey That woMat ot 
adoro) ddeupa te Kal adduta érolevy mravres eri pias ocvyvods* 
tovto 5é, xrivea oureveoxoy éEevpioxovres Tints Ta KdAMOTA, 
Erpepoy te SpyiGas yepoalovs Kai ALypyalous ev te oixnjpact xat 
Adxxowss, és iTrodoyas tod otparod' tovro Se, ypvoed te Kai 
apyvpea Tornpid Te Kal Kpntnpas érrovedvro, nab Ta Gdda Soa 
éml tpdmelav tiOéatas mdvra. taira pev §) aire re Baciréi 
Kat Toict opootrows per éexelvou éreroinro, TH 5é GAN oTpATLR 
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Ta é> dopByy poiva taccopeva. Saws 5& amlxovro 7 oTpatey, 
oKnvn pev éxxe wremnyvia érolun és thy avros crabuov trovéoKero 
ElépEns’ 1) 5¢ GAA otpatin éoxe trralOpws as &é Selrrvou yivorro 
apn, of pev Sexdpevos Eyeoxoy movovy of 5é, Seas mAnabértes 
VOxTa avTod ayayoey, TH voTEpain THY Te OKNVIY avacTrdacayTes 
Kat Ta erurda wavra NaBovtes, obrw atreNavvecxoy, Nelrrovres 
ovdevy, ANrAA depopevor “EvOa 5) Meyaxpéovros avdpos ’ABSnpi- 
Tea ETS ev cipnuévoy eyévero, bs cuveBovrcvce APOnpirycs, Trav- jst of 

Onpel avrovs nal yuvaixas édovras és Ta odérepa ipa, Keabas Nopcroon 
ixéras Tov Gedy, Trapatreopévous Kab Td NovTroy ode atTrapivew ola sub- 


120 


A bitter 


Tov éTuvToY KaKov Ta huloea™' THY Te TrapoLyomévay yey 
ode peyadny xdpw, dre Bactheds HépEns ov Sis éxdorns ajpéons 
évopise citov aipéerOas: trapéyew yap av ’“ABSnplryat, et xat 
dpiorov mpocipnto opota te Seirvp trapacnevdatew, ps) tiro- 
péve Bépkea ériovra, } xatapsivavras xaxvwota wavtey avOpa- 
mov SatpeSnvac™. of pev &) meelopevor dpolws 1d emitacco- 
pevoy é7reréNeop. 


But both the phrase which He- 


330 ray enpixey Tay wepiayyeAAdvroy. 
These were sent out as soon as Xerxes 
had arrived at Sardis. See above, § 32. 

331 tay dmidyray xaxéy Td tploea. 
The Abderitan population was familiar 
with calamity; for the town itself had 
been founded by the population of Teos, 
who left their native country en masse to 


avoid falling under the power of Harpagus 
VOL, II. 


(i. 168). 
rodotus there uses: Tylwy réy dy "AB34- 
porot, and the close alliance formed by 
Xerxes with the town (viii. 120), would 
induce the belief that the bulk of the 
population consisted of others than the 
original colonists. 

333 wapéxa yap by ’AB8nplryci,.... 
SiarpiBijvas. These words are not to be 
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121 Bépéns 52 dx ris "AndvOov, evretiapevos tolot otpariyyotos Tov 
ee vauTixoy oTpatoy inropéve dv Bépun, amjxe am éwurod topev- 
heer ecbas ras véas’ (O€pun Se 17 dv TH Oeppalp Kdrrrw oienpéevn, aT 
Thertae, Hs Kal 6 KONTrOS OvTOS THY ére@vupinu Eyer) TavTy yap éruvOdveTo 

ouvropetaroy elvan. péyps pev yap “AxdvOov de Teraypévos 
6 otpatos éx Aopioxou ri odév érovéero tpeis poipas 6 HépEns 
Sacduevos*** ardvra tov welov otpartoy, play avréwy erafe rapa 
@adaccav tévas opod Te vauTix@ Tavrns pey 8) éorparipyeor 
Mapdéviws re nat Maolorns érépn Se reraypévn ie tod otpa- 
TOU TpiTnmopls THY peadyaLay, TIS eoTpaTriyeov Tpitavtalypns Te 
cat Tépyis: 4 5e tpirn trav potpéwy, per’ fs éropevero avros 6 
BépEns, hie wey Td pécov avtréwy, otparnyovs Sé wapeiyero 3 pep- 
Sopéved te nat MeydButor. 

122 ‘O p&r vv vavtixds orparos os direlOn bro BépFew, wal Svek- 
Recto érAamce THY Suwpuya rip ev TH "AOw yevopévny Séyoucay Se és 
the canal to «odo év TH" Aca Te Tons Kat ITiAwpos Kal Fbiyyos nab Sdpry 
the Sitho- olenvras: évOebrev, ws Kal éx touréwy Tay woMwY oTpaTiY Tap- 
the Pallee €\aBe, erree arreépwevos és Tov Geppaiovy KoArov, xdyrrwv Se 


al "“Aprrerov tiv Topwvalny axpny**, trapayelBero “EXAnvidas 


considered as a part of the saying of 
Megacreon, but as an explanation, on the 
part of the author, of the thought which 
suggested his remark. The failure both 
here and in iv. 144, to observe where the 
actual saying ended, has caused a witty 
remark to be regarded as an insipidity by 
some modern critics. 

333, guyroudératoy elya:, ‘‘ was the 
shortest cut across.’’ 

334 rpeis polpas.... Sarduevos. This 
is a similar expression to 8udé3exa polpas 
8ac. Alfyveroy wacay (ii. 147), where see 
note 435. The regimen is the same as if 
the writer had said rpiy# Sacduevos, a 
phrase which he uses in iii. 39. For the 
previous mention of the generals in com- 
mand of these main divisions of the army, 
see above, § 82. Comparing the order in 
which they are there given with this pas- 
gage, one may conjecture that Masistes, 
Gergis, and Megabyzus were subordinated 
to the generals with whom they are here 
respectively associated. Perhaps Masistes 


‘was placed with Mardonius on account of 


the recognized military skill of the latter, 
whose corps certainly had the most im- 
portant work to do, and who -had himself 


experience of the region in which the 
movement took place. See above, note 
250 on § 82. 

335 Uxree dwiduevos...”"ApweAoy Thy. 
These words are omitted in F. 

336 xdurroy 8 “AuweAoy Thy Topwvalny 
txpny. As the text stands the meaning 
would be that in the rounding Ampelas, 
the fleet passed the Greek towns presently 
mentioned. This, however, is an im 
sibility. (See note 341, below.) If the 
MSS were not unanimous, I should be 
disposed to put a colon after &xpny and 
insert 32 after the following word 
pelBero. In this case the words (ErAce . . 
... &xpnv) would merely give the gene- 
ral direction of the course of the fleet. 
‘‘It sailed off into the Thermzan gulf 
and round Ampelus, the headland of 
Torone,”’—jast such a description as an 
inhabitant of Sane, in the isthmus of 
Athos, would give of what he saw take 
place under his eyes. Then follows an 
account, which would naturally be derived 
from other sources, of the towns from 
which it levied contingents as it passed 
them. 
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tdade 7oMs *" dx Tay véas Te Kal oTpaTiy TrapeddpBave Topw- 

ynv, Tarmyppov **, Seppvrxnv, MnxvBepvayv*”, “OdvvOor 7 pév vuv 

yopn atrn ZWavin* xaréerar. ‘O Se vaurucds erparos 6 HépEew, 123 
and the 


guvtapvey an’ Aprénou axpns ert Kavdotpavov dxpny*', 7d 81) towns from 
gaons THs TladAjvns avéyes padota, évOedrev véas te Kal otpa- cone 
suv mapedduBave éx oridalns, nal ‘Agitios, nal Néns To- reinforce- 


sassial Alehe: kal (GenduGu, al Sips, nal: Moses eal 


> dyns 342 843, 


337 ‘EAAnvldas rdode wdAcs. By this ex- 
pression being used here, one would sus- 
pect that Assa, Pilorus, Singus, and Sarta 
were not settlements of Greeks. SrerHa- 
nus ByzaAnrTinus describes each of them 
as xéXis wpds TE “AOy, or wep) Toy “ABay. 
It is probable that the Greeks would only 
know of them by hearsay at Sane, the 
Hellenic city on the isthmus, and would 
not willingly enter the gulf in which they 
lay. From the description of Herodotus 
it is impossible to say whether they were 
on the eastern or western shore. Xdprn 
seems to be merely a dialectal variation 
of Zdrpy (a name which must certainly be 
Thracian, eee above, § 111); and Assa is, 

ing to SrepHANus BYZANTINUS, 
the name also of a Scythian village. Nei- 
ther have the other two names at all a 
Hellenic character. 

338 Tadmpdy. SrepHanus BYZANTI- 
nus (sub v.) calls this xéAis Opduns nal 
Ha:dyey, quoting as his authority the 
Europe of Hecataus. Both he and 
THucyprpgs (iv. 107), who puts Myrci- 
sus, Galepsus, and (sume , pro- 
bably allude to a town to the east of the 
embouchure of the Strymon, assigned to 
that locality by Srraso (vii. fragm. 
15). Thucydides knows of no Galepsus 
in the locality here ascribed to it by He- 
rodotus. He calls a Thasian 
colony (/. c. and v. 6), which would cer- 
tainly not induce one to look for it to the 
west of Mount Athos. Stephanus also 
calls Sermylia xédAis wep) roy “Adar, on 
the authority of Hecateeus, which would 
bring it at any rate to the east of Point 
Ampelus. Thucydides speaks of a Her. 
myle, which is doubtless the same town 
(i. 65; v. 18), but not so as to decide 
whether it is to be looked for in the Toro- 
nean or the Singitic gulf. 

339 MnxtBepyay. Srraso calls this 
place the arsenal (éz{veoy) of Olynthus 
(vii. fragm. 13). 


airat yap ciot ai riy viv Tladdjvyy ampédrepoy 52 


340 30crln. § has Xorln, which ac- 
cords with the quantity of the word in 
Latin. 


341 guyrduyoyv dx’ ’Aurédou Expns éx) 
Kaydorrpasov Expny, “ after making a short 
cut from Point Ampelus to Point Cana- 
streum.” Srrapo makes the opposite 
headland to Canastrum to be a point 
called Derria (vii. fragm. 15). There 
is some difficulty in reconciling the pro- 
bable movements of the fleet with Hero- 
dotus’s account. Torone, Mecyberna, and 
Olynthus at any rate could not have been 
visited by é¢ until qfter Point Ampelus 
had been rounded. Perhaps we may re- 
gard the great bulk of the force as ly- 
ing sheltered to the west of the head- 
lands Ampelus or Derris, and a land 
force (possibly with the co-operation of 
light vessels) overrunning the Sithonian 
peninsula and pressing the inhabitants of 
the several cities. When these were col- 
lected, the whole armament would then 
make the short across to Point 
Canastreeum, and take up a similar posi- 
tion while the operation was repeated with 
the towns of Pallene. It is not conceiv- 
able that the whole fleet should make the 
circuit of the Toronaic gulf, and after. 
wards return to Point Ampelus in order 
to croes it at the narrowest part. 

342 ge Tloridains.... dens. ScyLax 
gives the Pallenian towns in the following 
order: Potidea, Mende, Aphytis, Thram- 
bos, Scione, after which comes ‘‘Cana- 
atreeum the sacred headland.”’ He names 
no others in that peninsula (§ 67, p. 26, 
Hadson). 

43 Sdyns. There is no trace earlier 
than a fragment of SrraBo (vii. /r. 12),— 
which is apparently founded on this pas- 
sage,—of any town of this name in the 
peninsula of Pallene. The Sane, which 
Taucypipes speaks of (v. 18), is the 
town mentioned by Herodotus above 


(§ 22). See note 96 on that passage.. 
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Préypnv Kadeopévny veuspevar. rapamdMov S& nai tavryny ri 
xopny errec és TO Tpoeipnuévoy, TapadapBavov otpatiny Kal éx 
Tov mpoceyéwy Trokiwy tH Iladdijvy, Gpovpeovcéwy 5é TH Oep- 
paim xorg, Thos ovvopatad éore tade Alrrafos, KapBSpea, 
Aicat, Thywvos, Kapa, Splra, Alvera*s 4 5€ rovréwy yopn 
Kpoocaln &t wai és 1dde xadéerar. amd dé Aiveins, és THY €Te- 
NevTov KaTadeywy Tas Toms, ard TaUTns Hon és avToy Te TOV 
@eppaiov Kodtrov éeyiveTo TH vavTiK@ oTpAaT@ 6 Wdoos Kal yi 
ar tiv Muydoviny mwréwv 8é darixero és re rTHv mpoeipnyevny O€ouny 
reached Kal Siwddv re mody Kal Xaréortpny*, él tov 'Akwy mrorayor 
Therme, 
Sindus,and 85 ovpltes yopnv THY Muydoviny re nal Borriasiba, tis Exovot Td 


Chalestra on 


the Aziu. wapd Oadaccay orewov ywpiov mors “Iyvar re eal Tlé\va**. 


124 ‘O pev &) vavrixis otparis, abrod rept ’Aftiwdv rrotapov nar 
xX ith 
eany: " qréduv Gépuny wat tas perakd qéds Touréwv, mepipévov Bactréa, 
eee éotparomedevero. Héptns 5é wal 6 eles otpatos emopeveto éx 


land to rs "AxavOou"", rv pecdyatay tauvev Tis 6500, Bouddpevos és 


Thermo 


I believe it here, like Galepsus in the last tion of the coast. Livy gives a very gra- 
section, to be introduced by an error. phic description of Pella at the time it 
344 Alwatos.... Alveia. These were was occupied by the Romans in B.c. 168 
probably mere hamlets. When Cassan- (liv. Sh 
der founded the city Thessalonica, he *47 Héptns 3t...... dx Tis “AxdvGov. 
transferred to it the inhabitants of the These words must be taken with consi- 
neighbouring villages (xoAlxvia), of which derable allowance. It cannot be supposed 
4inea is mentioned by Srrapo as one that the whole land army of Xerxes de- 
(vii. fragm. 10). viated so far from the direct route to 
343 Xardorpny. Hecarzus stated that Macedonia as to go to Acanthus. The 
this town was inhabited by a pure Thra- main division would doubtless have held 
cian population; ZTherme by Thracian that course which in subsequent times is 
Hellenes. (Stern. Byz. v. Xa.) marked in the ANTONINE ITINERARY, lead- 
346 THéAAa. It is to be remarked that ing from Amphipolis (The Nine Ways 
at this time Pella is not even Macedonian. where Xerxes crossed theStrymon, §14) to 
It owed its importance to Philip, the father Thessalonica (Therme) through Apollonia. 
of Alexander the Great, after he became The distance is variously given as 67, 68, 
king; he having been brought up there. and 69 Roman miles, in the Antonine 
Scyitax (§ 67) mentions a MoAdyiAis, Itinerary, the Peutinger Table, and the 
where there was a royal palace, and from Jerusalem Itinerary, which are compared 
the site it seems almost certain that this by Horrmann (Griechenland, p. 119). 
was at Pella; for that (see Srraso, vii. From the head of the valley called Are- 
Jr. 8) was ninety stades’ sail up the river thusa (where there was a station of the 
Lydias. Voss wishes to alter the text same name, and in which the town Stagi- 
of Scylax to MéAAa xdAis, but perhaps rus lay) there was a steep mountain-road, 
the form in Scylax is the old Bottiean called Acontiema from its precipitous cha- 
name. Another suggestion is, that TIOAA- racter, which likewise led into Macedonia. 
riAIz is acorruption from TIOAIZ AITAI, (AmmraNus MARCELLINUS, xxvii. 4.) 
4fige being the residence of the Macedo- th of these rontes, (of which perhaps 
nian kings before the time of Philip. But the latter ultimately fell into the former,) 
Jigs was high up in the mountains, and would have run along the northern side of 
would never be mentioned in a descrip- the mountain ridge which formed the 
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tHv Oépynv amiuécOas éropevero $8 Sid tis Tlacomnts nad through 
Kpnoteviris emt rorayov ‘ExeBupor, ds éx a lider apéa- Ascari a 
peevos, pées Sua Muydovins yapns, xad éFle*” Tape. 7d Edos 75 oa? in which’ 
"Aki rota Ilopevopévy dé tavry, Novrés of érreOnxavro riot 195 
otTopopoiot Kapnrovoe Karadortéovtes de ot NéovTes Tas VUKTAS, —— his 
xal Nelrrovres Ta odérepa 0ca, ddXov péev ovdevds darrovro ote camels mere 
inrotuylou otre avOparrov, ot $¢ Tas Kapndous crepdifor povvas. lions. 
Owpake S¢ 16 aliriov & te Kote Hv, Tay GAXwy TO avayxdloy ar- 
exopuévous Tovs Moras THot Kapjrooe erirlbecOas TO pire Mpd- 

Tepov orerecav Onplov, pay’ éretretpéatro avrod. Eiol 8 xara 126 
Taira Td yopia Kal éovres Tool, Kat Boes dypioe trav Ta Képea These 
inreppeydbed dort, ra es “ENAnvas potréovra. otpos é Toics lion, ad 
Aéovel ore 6 re Se “ABEnpew péov ToT apes Néoros, wat 6 80’ with enor- 


mous horns. 


"Axapwavir p péwy "Axed@os" ovTE yap TO Tpds THY N&® TOD Néorov Limits of 
ovdapols mrdons THs EuTrpooVev Evpwirns idoe tis Av déovta, os ag 
apos éomépns Tov “Ayedwou ev rH émtrolrm mreipy GAN ey TH 

petake TovTwY THY ToTApaY yivovTat. 

‘Ns 8é és tiv Oéppymy arixero 6 Répkns, Bovoe adrod rv 197 
otpatiny éméoye S¢ 6 otpatos avrov Trpwromebevepiares ray 7 odes of 
Tapa Oddaccay ywopny toojvde’ apEdpevos amd Bépuns moAsos army tee 
nai ris Muydovins, péypt Avdled re trotapod Kab ‘ANudaxpovos, 5 Senoticn 
ic eupiouts ynv tray Borriuuilda te xat Maxedoviia és travro feet. 


pécOpov 7a tdwp cuppioyovres*** dotpatotedevovro pev oi) ev 


boundary of Chalcidice, and by going to 
Acanthus, this would have been crossed 
and recrossed. This it is very likely might 
have been done by the king with the 
troops in immediate attendance on his 
person, but certainly not by the whole 
army. If we suppose the main force to 
have moved on the line of the road above 
mentioned, the circumstance of the large 
number of wild animals observed in the 
march may be explained. The whole 
country to the north will have been béaten 
by the troops moving through it, and the 
lions and other animals previously dis- 

over it, Aelworyres Ta opérepa 
4@ea, will have been forced into the region 
which the king, on his route from Acan- 
thus, would have to pase through. Consi- 
dering the passion of the oriental sovereigns 
for the chase, and the provision made for it 
by taking hounds with the army (§ 187), it 


is far from unlikely that one motive which 
carried Xerxes out of his way to Acanthus 
was to take advantage of this operation,— 
which would have secured him the plea- 
sg a the ee during the whole pas- 
reason may have induced 
him to ae the course over Ida, while his 
army went round by the coast, as is 
gested in the note 148 on § 42, above. it 
will be observed that all particulars of the 
course which he took are wanting, except 
the circumstances that he directed it to the 
river Echedorus, and that he found a very 
large number of wild animals, particularly 
lions, which were especially ‘attracted by 
the camels. This would be a matter of 
talk at the Macedonian court when he ar- 
rived ; and thus would get to the Greeks. 
348 gt{es, See note 604 on i. 180. 
349 of obpl(over ...... Td B8ap ocup- 
ploryorres. In the time of the compila- 


128 


Xerxes 
visits the 
embouchure 
of the Pe- 
NEUS. 
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Tovrowt Toot ywplot oi BdpBapor. tov be Katadexbévrwr tov- 
rev Trotamov, x Kpnorevalns péov ’Exeidwpos potvos otx avt- 
éypnoe TH oTpatuy wivopevos, GAN’ érrédstre. HépEns 6é dpéwy x 
Ths Gépuns ovpea ta Oeoocadixa, tov te “Oduprrov xai rH 
"Occav, peybet re irrepunnea éovta, Sia pécou Te avToy aiava 
orewoy TuvOavopuevos elvas Se ov péee 6 IInvevws, axovwy re elvas 
tavry ddov és Becoarlny hépovcar, érreOvpnoe rMcas BenoacGas 
viv exBornv tod TInveod’ sre thy dvw ddov Euedre dav did 
Maxedovev trav KxarurepOe oixnuévov*’, és TleppatBovs rapa 
Tovvov mrouuy** ravrn yap avpadéotatoy éruv@dvero elvat ws 


tion of Scy1iax’s ‘work, the two rivers 
seem to have found their way into the sea 
by separate channels ; and the city Alorus 
(called by Pxrny, iv. 10, Olorus) is placed 
between the two embouchures ls 67; 
p. 26, Hudson). Srepxanus Byzan- 
TiINUs (sub v.) calls Alorus a Macedonian 
town at the very head of the Thermean 
gulf. It is therefore obviously on the 
coast. An inference from this would be, 
either that the river Lydias had changed 
its direction between the time of Hero- 
dotus and the compilation of Scylax’s 
work, or that the geography of the former 
was at fault. The first of these supposi- 
tions is by no means unlikely; for the 
enormous deposits of alluvium in this 
district, and the great variation in the 
amount of water brought down at dif- 
ferent seasons, would very easily occasion 
the formation of a new mouth. In this 
case the Macedonian territory may have 
been conceived by Herodotus as the space 
in the fork between the Haliacmon and the 
Lydias, and the Bottisean as the southern 
bank of the lower Haliacmon and the 
northern of the lower Lydias. Thus we 
may reconcile his statement with that of 
TnHucypipes (ii. 99), who represents 
‘‘ Alexander”’ (the prince mentioned above, 
v. 17) “‘ and his ancestors” as having ex- 
pelled the Piers from Pieria, the Bottizi 
from Bottia, the Pzonians from a narrow 
slip along the s.w. bank of the Axius 
down as far as Pella and the sea, and 
the Edones from the other side of the 
Axius as far as the Strymon. Considering 
the intrigues of Alexander with the Per- 
sian court (notes 56 on v. 21 and 110 on 
vi. 44), i¢ seems not unlikely that the pre- 
sence of the Persian armament on this 
occasion gave him the opportunity of com- 
pleting his part of this revolution. (See 
note 45 on v.17.) Grote (History of 


Greece, vol. iv. p. 18) rejects the account 
of Thucydides, which he regards as incom- 
patible with that of Herodotus, and as 
not leaving sufficient room for the Bot- 
tiseans on the coast north of the Pierians. 
The circumstance of Herodotus not men- 
tioning the original seats of the Pierians, 
but merely speaking of them as in Mount 
Pangzeus (§ 112, above), is well accounted 
for by supposing their displacement to 
have been effected by ‘the ancestors ’’ of 
Alexander. 

350 +réy xardwepOe olxnudévwy, ‘the 
mountaineers,” as opposed to those on 
the narrow strip of sea-coast, but not ne- 
cessarily the inhabitants of upper Mace- 
donia. The mountain defiles, which nearly 
proved fatal to a Roman consul (see next 
note) were only twelve miles from Dium. 
(Livy, xliv. 4. 

351 wapa évvoey xéAuw. Livy describes 
this town as in a narrow pass, and as a 
point from which a descent into Thessaly 
from Macedonia might be advantageously 
effected. ‘‘ Ante ipsa Tempe in faucibus 
situm Macedoniz claustra tutissima pre- 
bet, et in Thessaliam opportunum Mace. 
donibus decursum.’’ The consul Crassus 
made an attempt upon it, but “‘quum et 
loco et preesidio valido inexpugnabilis 
esset, abstitit incepto” (xiii. 67). But 
the descent was in 169 5.c. so difficult as 
to be impossible if the pass were resolutely 
defended. In the narrowest part ten men 
could have maintained their ground against 
an army. (See the description in Livy, 
xliv. 6.) But the Aleuade had probably 
secured the co-operation of the moun- 
taineers with Xerxes, and the pioneering 
operations of the army (below, § 131) 
doubtless removed much of the natural 
difficulty. Hawkins, who visited Tempe 
in 1797, seems inclined to Gonnus 
on the south side of the Peneus, where 
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Se ereOupnoe, at érrolee tabra: écBas és Ywdwviny véa, és THvrep 
écéBasve aie) Sews te €0édX0t ToLwovro Trovioas, avédcEe onpriov ral 

Toict GANotot avdyerOar, KaTadiTray adtod Tov melov oTpaTor 

ézrel 5€ amrixero xai eBejcato Bépéns tiv éxBornv rod IInvevwi, 

éy Odpars peyddw evéioyero’ xadécas §¢ rods Kxarnyepovas Tis 

6500, eipero ei Tov Trorapéy éote Trapatpépayta érépy és OdNaccay 
efayayeiv; (Thv 5& @eccadriny Abyos éoT) 76 Twadawv elvas 129 
NipvyY, @oTE ye oTuyKexAniopevny travroley irepynxect obpect’ of Thomety 
TA pev yap auTis mpos THY H& éyovra Td re IIndoy ovdpos Kai 7 bape a 
"Ovoa atrokAnes ouppioyovta Tas emeepeias GdMprotot, Ta Se lake, 
arpos Bopéw avéuov 6 Ovruprros*”, +a 5é mpos éowépny Tides: 

Ta Se pos pecauBplyv re Kal dvepov vorov 7 “Obpus: To pécov 

de tovray tay AeyGévtwy ovpéwy 1) 
more OY ToTanav és avray Kal Gdrd\wy ovyvav éoBaddovror, 
arévre 5é tov Soxlpov pariora ravde, TInvewd, nat ’Amdavoid, 
kai "Ovoywvov, xai ’Evurréos, wal Ilapioov, ot pév vuv és 76 
qediov Toro cuNNeyopuevor ex THY OUpéwY TOY TrEpLKANLOYTOV 
THv @Qecoartny ovvopatopevor, 5+ évos avAwvos, Kal TovTou 
oTEsvou, Expoov Exoucs és Odraccay, TpocuppioyorTes TO Tdwp 
mavres és TwuTo éredy Se cuppiyGéwot Tayiota, evbedrev dn 
6 IInveids ro obvopatt raraxparéwy, dveovipovs Tovs addous elvac 
groves’ TO Se tradawy Aéyerat, ovK éovros Kw TOD avAwVOS Kal 
Ssexpoou TovTou, TOS ToTaLOUs TOUTOUS, Kal TposS TOLGL TroTAapoicL 
rovroice Tiv BotBnlda ripyny, ovre otvoudlerOae Katdrep viv 


@cocanrin éoti, éodca Koidn 


he found some ruins of a fortification com- twenty miles off, produced an impression 


manding the entrance into Thessaly along 
the Peneus (Walpole’s Turkey, i. p. 
526). But this apparently arises from 
his imagining Livy (xliv. 6) to be describ- 
ing the latter pass, which Xerxes did not 
take, and not the northern one, which 
both he and the Roman consul did. On 
the same grounds he considers Livy’s de- 
scription exaggerated, which it probably 
is. But it would seem likely that the 
pass by Gonnus had been made purposely 
much more difficult by the Macedonians 
between 19] and 169 3.c. In the former 
year Larissa, being besieged by Antiochus, 
was relieved by a Roman detachment pro- 
ceeding by forced marches to a hill over- 
hanging Gonni. When there, Claudius, 
who commanded it, caused fires to be 
made, as if a body of men were 
assembled. This being seen from Larissa, 


that the whole Roman army was at hand, 
and Antiochus raised the siege. (Livy, 
xxxvi. 10.) Ifthe pass had been then at 
all like what it is described in the latter 
year, the advance of any number might 
have been easily stopped. Hawkins speaks 
of a route between Thessaly and Mace- 
donia as being commonly taken by travel- 
lers at this time, over the mountains, 
through the modern town Rapsiani. This 
is (I believe) the very route taken by 
Xerxes, and the more northern part of it 
that by which the Roman consul, Q. Mar- 
cius Philippus, descended upon Dium, 
finding the descent on Thessaly by Gon- 
nus (which was his only alternative) utterly 
hopeless. (Livy, 1. c.) 

#53 4 OBAuuros. This is the reading of 
8, V, M, P. Gaisford, on the authority 
of F, omite the article. 
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to which an péety Te ovdey Hogov fH viv péovras 8 qrovéew tiv Oeccarinv 
macaw wédayos: avrol pey vey Beaoarol dace Tlocedéwva 
moujoas Tov aviava®” Sv ob péer 6 TInvetds, oixota Néyovres 
Sotis yap voulfec Ilocedéwva thy yh celew, cal ta Steoredtra 
iro cevcpod Tod Oeod rovrou épya elvat, xa dv exeivo ov dain 
Tlocedéwva trosjoar éots yap cevopod Epyou ™*, ws euol ébalvero 
elvat, 4) Sudotacis Thy ovpéwy) Oi Se xaryryedpevot, eipopévou 
Eépkew ef gots GAN E£odos és Oaraccay tH IInveup, éEerotd- 
pevot atpexéws, elroy “ Bactihed, Tota rovTm ovK éoTe GrAAN 
dénrvors** és Oddaccay KaTHKovoa, GAX Hoe ari obpect yap 
mepectepavatra. waca Becoardin™” Hépkea Sé Dréeyeras cimeiv 


outlet was 
formed 
through 
Tempe by 
Poseidon. 


130 


Xerxes ob- 
serves the 
facility of 
laying Thes- 
y under 
water, 


953 TogveSéiwva xoijoa Toy adAdva. 
Humsoipt gives several instances both 
in South America and Central Asia of 
similar legends existing under similar cir- 
cumstances, and remarks, “ ce qui se pré- 
sente comme une tradition, n’est souvent 
que le reflet de l’impreesion que laisse 
Vaspect des lieux”’ (ap. Grote, Hist 
of Greece, i. p. 536, note). The remar 
is a very true one, if it be taken as one 
particular application of the general prin- 
ciple, that in rendering an account of ex- 
isting phenomena, every uncultivated peo- 
ple will unhesitatingly resort for an expla- 
nation to the traditions with which they 
are familiar. It is not that philosophical 
opinions are put by choice into the shape 
of narrative, when they could have been 
stated in their proper shape,—but that 
the narrative form is (under the existing 
conditions of culture) the only one in 
which they could be conveyed at all. The 
same necessity determines the particular 
features of the narrative. A _ people 
with only one history perforce refers 
all facts to é¢. Thus water-works, which 
in the time of Herodotus were ascribed to 
Semiramis or Nitocris, are by the inha- 
bitants of the same locality at the present 
day ascribed to Nimrod. (See note 628 
on i. 185.) Layanp says that in the 
neighbourhood of Bitlis ‘‘ several bridges 
and spacious khans, whose ruins still at- 
test the ancient commerce and intercourse 
carried on through these mountains, are 
attributed, dike all other public works in 
the couniry, to Sultan Murad during his 
memorable ition against Baghdad 
oe 1638)... .’? About five miles-from 

itlis is a tunnel of about twenty feet in 
length, carried through a mass of calca- 
reous rock. ‘There is no inscription to 
record by whom and at what period this 


was cut. It is of course assigned 
to Sultan Murad, but is probably of a far 
earlier period. There are many such in 
the mountains.’ (Discoveries in the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Badylon, p. 38.) 
Compare note 380 on ii. 128, above. 

334 Yor: yap ceispov Epyor. Haw- 
KINSs, who entirely confirms this view, 
setlel ars he observed marks of similar 
revolutions in other parts of Greece, espe- 
cially Arcadia. He mentions especially 
the river Ladon, which, at a short dis- 
tance above the ruins of Telphussa, bursts 
its way through a vast chasm, which is 
reported to be several miles in length, and 
has the appearance of being inaccessible 
to a human being. Parallel instances to 
the Peneus are alao afforded by the pas- 
sage of the Potomac through the Blue 
Mountains in Virginia, and that of the 
Elve through the sandstone of the Saxon 
Switzerland. 

355 obe for: BAAN CEfAvois, HAWKINS 
says that ‘“‘the closure of Tempe would 
undoubtedly cause so extensive an inun- 
dation as to cover the whole eastern half 
of Thessaly (that is, Perrheebia and Pelas- 
giotis). In this state of things the first 
draught of the waters would be towards 
the Pagaseean gulf. But were they to rise 
so much higher, in consequence of this 
stoppage, as to spread over the plains on 
the western side of Thessaly (Hestixotis), 
they would ultimately find an issue between 
Pelion and Ossa, near the modern town of 
Aia. In this case I conceive that a range 
of hills which separates the two great level 
districts (connecting Phere and Pharsalia 
with Zyicca and the towns which lie on 
the s.w. borders of Macedonia) would be 
the only part of the interior above water ”’ 
(Walpole’s Turkey, i. p. 523). 
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* eiol Oeooaroi: raidr dpa mpd 


mpos tadra “copol dvdpes*™ 
Todrov épvrdtavro ywwoywayéovres, xa TadAXa Kal Ett yapny 

dpa elyov evaiperoy Te kal Tayuddwrov.” Tov yap ToTayoy Tpify La. 

dy Ww pobvvov éreival chewy emi ray yapny, yopats é« Tod 
avravos éxBiBdacavra, Kat wapatpiyarvra 8 dv viv pber peéOpor 

dore Oescadriny wacav Ew tev otpéwv wrdBpvya yevéc Oar, 

tavra Sé éyovra édeye és Trois “Adevew traidas*", (S16 apdrrot 
‘EArjver, dovres Oeccadol, Zocay éwvrovs Bacihéi,) Soxéwy 6 

Héptns amo wavros odeas tov ebveos émayyédrAccOar didiny 

elrras 5¢ ravra, nai Oenodpevos, amrénrec €s Thy Opump. 

‘O pev &) wept ITeepiny SiérpiBe typépas ovyvds* rd yap 8) 131 

odpos To Maxedovixoy Exeipe Tis oTpatins Tpernpopls, va tarrry Pioneering 


y ¢ \ ; Z ae . operations 
SueEin Graca % otpariy és TleppaiBows. of Se 87 xjpuxes oi to facilitate 


arroneppbevres*” és tiv “Edrdda em ys atrnow drixéaro’ of of the army, 
pev xewvol, of é dépovres yay Te xal Ddwp. av be Sovrwy tadta 132 


éyévovto ofde Qeccanol, Aonrorres, 'Eviives, leppasBot, Aoxpol, rn ela 


Mayrrres, Myrukes, "Axawl of POdérras, xa OnBator, ad of Whos 
ddXot Bowrot wry Oeoriéwv te nal Wraracéwv. ert tovrotoy eKits: 
of “EdXnves Erapov Spxiov®”* 04 r@ BapBapw worenov detpduevos' 
7d 8¢ Spxwov ade elye “bcos tH Ilépon edocdy aheas avtors 
“EdAnves éovres, ny avayxacOévres, Katactavrav oft ev TaeY 
apryydtwv, tTovrous Sexatedoas TH €v Aerpoicr Dew” 1d pev Si) 


Spxiov ade elye Toict"Eddnow. “Es 5&'AGjvas nal Yardprnv oix 133 


336 gogo) bySpes. See note 99 on i. W. 

337 Lyovra EAeye es Tobs "AAetew xai- 
8as, “with a reference to the sons of 
Aleuas.”” For the sense of éo¢xew, see 
note 409 on ii. 138. Of the Aleuade, 
note 19, above. 

358 wep) Tieplny d:érpiBe fudpas cvxvds. 
The Hellenic confederates proceeded to 
take up their position at Thermopylee and 
Artemisium, on the intelligence arriving 
at the isthmus of the enemy’s arrival in 
Pieria (§ 177). 

339 of 38 3h xfpuxes of dworeppOdrres. 
These messengers seem to have been those 
mentioned in § 32, above. The interval 
appears a long one if they be regarded as 
mere heralds; but perhaps we may con- 
ceive of them as commissioners entrusted 
with the power of making arrangements 
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for the transit of the expedition where 
they met with a favourable reception. 
In this case they would naturally not re- 
turn until the army was at hand, when 
they would come to report on the state of 
the preparation for it. 

360 éx) rodrows of “EAAnves tranoy 
Spxiov. Herodotus does not say where 
the Hellenic congress took place on the 
occasion on which this oath was framed. 
In the time of PAusanias a spot called 
Hellenium, near the temple of the Trena- 
rian Poseidon, was said to be the spot (iii. 
12. 6). But another tradition accounted 
for the name by placing there the congress 
of the suitors to avenge the rape of Helen 


by Paris. Most likely the congress really 

took place at the isthmus. See note on 

§ 145, below. 
2. 
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361 
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Cause of no darérrepre 6 Tépons**' ert vis atrnow xjpuxas tévde elvexa 
ers being 7péTepoy Aapeiov méuxpaytos ém’ abrd Tobro, of wav aitéav rods 
Athens or adréovras és Td Bdpabpov *"* of 58 és dpéap daBadévres, éxérevor 
er ynv re xal bdwp éx Tovey dépey trapda Baoi~a’ rovTwy pep 

elvexa ovx éreprpe Répens tovs airnoovras. & ts Se rotor ’AGn- 

valoiot TadTa Tomoact tods KHpuKas cuVivexe avebédnrov*® 
yevéoOas, ovx Exo elrras*™*, wrrny bre chéav 4 yopn Kal H TOS 
€dniaOn GAAQ tovTo ov bia Tavrny Thy aitiny Soxéo yevéoOat. 
Totor 5¢ av Aaxedatpoviowr pis xatdoxmpe TadOvBlov rod 
*Ayapéuvovos xipuxos (ev yap Swdptyn dort TarOuBlov ipov**: 
elot S¢ xai amoyovas TanOuBiov, TarOuBidbas nareopevor, totot 
ai xnpuxnlas ai ex ardpryns maoas yépas Sédovras) pera Se 
Tara, Totot Rraptinryos Kaddephoat Ovopévoror ov« edvvaro *- 
robro & émt ypévov ovyvoyv Fw ade axOopéven Se rai ouppopy 
xpewpevov Aaxedatpoviov, addins te TmodrAdKis oueyopéevys, Kat 
Kipuyya toubvde rroveupévov, ef rus Bovdorro Aaxedaipovieay mpo 
Tis Adprns aroOvncxew, YrrepOins*" te 6 *“Avnplorov xal 
Botnus 6 Nuxdrew, dvdpes Yrraprepras, pdoce te yeyovotes ev Kat 
Xphuacs avhxovres és TA mpeta, EBcdovrat vréducay trowiy Ticas 
Rép—n trav Aapelov xnpuxwv tov dv Siwrdpry aodopévwr ovtw 
Srapripras tovrovs ws atroPaveuyévous &s Mrdous améreprpav. 


uence of 
the violation 
of the law 
of nations 
shown in the 
story of 
Sperthias 
and Bulis. 


361 § IIépons. The manuscripts S and 
V have Hépins. 

362 ds 7 BdpaSpoy. This pit is alluded 
to by AntstopHaNnes (Knights, 1362) : 


Epas perécopow és rd Bdpabpoy éuBars 
dx Tov Adpuyyos exxpeudoas ‘T'répBodoyv. 


363 dyeOdrAnroy. See note 261 on § 88, 
above. 

364 obn %xa@ efxat. In later times the 
misfortunes of the family of Miltiades 
were regarded as the divine vengeance for 
the crime of the Athenians, Miltiades 
being said to have persuaded his country- 
men to commit the offence against the 
law of nations. (PAUSANIAS, iii. 12. 7.) 
But that this was not the common view 
in the time of Herodotas is plain not only 
from the expression in the text, but from 
the fact that he attributes the divine ven- 
geance upon Miltiades to an offence of a 
different kind. See vi. 135. 

365 dy yap Exdpry cori TadOuBlov ipdy. 
There was also a tomb of Talthybius near 


Tenarum. It is to be observed that the 
ritual of Talthybius is ante-dorian, as he 
is a hero of the Agamemnonian cycle of 
legends. Accordingly, not only in Laco- 
nia, but in Achaia, in the agora of Age, 
his tomb was shown. (Pavusanias, iii. 
12. 7.) That is to say, his worship was 
carried thither by the Achzan population 
expelied by the Heraclides from the greater 
part of Peloponnese, or existed there 
among the primitive race. 

366 obx é3évaro. The construction is 
the same as if, instead of xadAtepijoa, 
its equivalent xara -yerdoOa fepd had 
been used. See ix. 19: Ss ogi exarrAr- 
epdero. 

367 YwepOins. In Surpas, PLurarcn, 
and other writers this tale is told of a Sper- 
chie ; and it has been conjectured that the 
poem Ewdpyiw roy iddrepor, alluded to in 
THEOCRITUS (xv. 98), Was a composition 
of which this self-devoted patriot was the 
hero. Compare the note 286 on i. 82. 
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Airy te») ToApa TovTaY THY avipdy Oapatos afin, Kal tdde mpds 
Tovrowss Td errea: wopevopevos yap és Yovoa, amixvéovtas wapa 
‘Tddpvea: 6 Se ‘TSapvys hv pev yévos Ilépaons*™, otpariyos Se 
tov Tapaladacclwy avOpwarwv tav dy tH Aaiy bs odeas, Fela 
mpobdpevos, eiatia®™ Eewllwy Se, elpero Aéyor trade “ dvdpes 
Aaxedaipoviot, tl &) hetryere Bacthéi piros yevécOar; spare 
yap ws émlcraras Baciders dvdpas ayabods ripay, és éué Te xar 
Ta éua wpyypata amroBdérovtes: atta 8) xal tyeis eb Soinre 
tyéas avtrovs Baciréi, Sedofwobe’” yap mpos avrod dvdpes elvas 
ayalol, Exacros dv tpéwy dpyot ys “EdAdbos, Sovros Bact- 
déos*.”  arpds Tadra inrexpivavro tade “"T8apves, ovx && loov 
ylveras 7 cupBouvrln % és tyéas telvovea: rod peyv yap Terrepn- 
pévos oupBovrcves, Tov Se drrespos eww To yey yap Soros elvas 
éEeriareas, éhevOepins 5é obxw errespyjOns, ovr’ et Erte yAvK ofr 
cb py Eb yap avTis weipnoai, ovx Ay Sopact cupBovrcvors Tuty 
Tept auTns pdyecOat, GAA Kai werdéxeot.” Tatra pev “Tddpvea 
Guehpavto evOeirev 5¢ as dvéBnoav és Yodoa wai Backs és 
Hpw bor, wpara pev trav Sopupopwv Kedevavtoy Kal avdyeny 
ogi mpocdhepovr@y mpocxuvécty Baciiéa tpoomlrrovras, ovK 
éfacayv, w@Uedpevor mrpos avTav emt Kepadiy, Toujoew Tatra 
ovdaud obre yap ode ev vouw elvas dvOpwirov mpocxuvéew, obre 
Kata Taira jee ws 6¢ amepayécavto Tovro, devrepa shi Aéyovet 
tade xal Noyou towdde éxopeva, “aw Bacied Midwr, Ereprpay 
npéas Aaxedaipovs ayti trav év Sardpry aroNopévov Kxnpvcovr, 
mown exelvov ticovras’” Aeyouat dé a’rotot tadta Béptns iro 
peyarodpoovvns ovK Edm 6potos ExecOar Aaxedampovioiss Keivous 
pey yap avyyéas ta Trdvrav avOparov vomipa, aTroxteivayTas 
kyipuxas autos 6 ta xelvoios émrimAnjooe Taira ov romncew™, 


368 § 3t ‘T3dpyns hy pdy ydvos Iépons. 
This description of Hydarnes would seem 
to show that he is not regarded as the 
person of the same name mentioned else- 
where,—whether he may or may not really 
have been so. (See note 254 on § 83, above.) 

369 ciotia. 8, V, P, K have iovia, 
which is defended by the analogy of ior:y- 
tépioy (iv. 35). Bat in v. 20 the manu- 
script S has elor:jcOa:, and M, K, and F 
norijioOas. 

510 Sed3dgeecGe. The same form appears 


in ix. 48, below: éwel re Se3dtwobe elva: 
Eporrot, and in viii. 124, ofé6y. 

371 gxacros by iudwy Kpxot vis ‘EAAd- 
Sos, 8dyros BaciAdos. That is, they would 
be put in the position of Brapxo: (see v. 
20) or satraps to the Persian king, hold- 
ing their governments as fiefs under him. 
See notes 315 on i. 90 and 110 on vi. 44. 

372 gurds 8 7a xelvorat excrAhoce 
TQUTG ov Tothce. same expression 
is used in iii. 142: 7a rg wéAas éxcwAfo- 
ow altos xatd Sdvapuy ov xochow. 
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135 


136 


137 


138 
Consterna- 
tion of Hel- 
las at the 
approach of 
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ovd’ dvratroxreivas éxelvous, atroNvcey AaxeSdatpovlous THs aitlns- 
Oérw % TadOvBiov pis, cal tabra womodyray Zrapruntréwv, 
ératoato Td tapautixa, xalrep arrovortncdytwy és Awraprnv 
Zrepbled re xat BovrAwos ypovp 6é perérerra Tor érraryép On, 
xara tov IleNorovynciwv nal ’AOnvalwy modepov, ws éyouTt 
AaxeSaipovot. toiro pot év rotct Oedtatoy palverat yevéoOas. 
bre pev yap xatéoxme és dryédous % TadOuBiov pis, odde 
éravcato mplv } é&Oe, Td Slxatov otrw Epepe Td Se cvptrecciy 
és Trois traidas tay avdpdy tovTwy Tay avaBdvrav mpos Bacidéa 
Sia. ray pve, és Nuxddav te Tov Bovdos, cai és "Avypirrov Tov 
YrepOiew, d5 etre ddséas Tods dx TipvvOos*”, srxad« KATATIAOCAS 
mdjpel avdpav Shrov av pot Ste Oeiov éyévero TO Tpiypya éx Tis 
pyvios of yap, meupOévres bd Aaxedaipoviwy ayyedot és THY 
*"Aainv, mpodobévtes 5é 1rd Zeradxew tod Tijpew Opnixwv Bacr- 
néos**, xat Nupdodadpov tod TTidew avdpos "ABSnpitew, Hwcav 
cata, BicdvOnv riv év ‘EXAnotévre, nal arayOevres és Thy 
’Arrudy anréBavov rd "AOnvaloy pera 5é abrav cal "Apioréas 
6 "Adeypdyrov*", KopivOtos avnp’ tadra péy vuv aroddoiot Erect 
baorepov*** éyévero toh Bacihéos orddov' émdveme Se ert tov 
MpoTEepov NOyov. 

‘H 8 orparndactn } Bacidéos obvopna pév elye as én’ ’AOjvas 
éravvet, xarlero 8é és racay riv ‘EdAdéa: truvOavopevor Se tadra 
apo Toddod*" of "EAAnves, ovK ev Gol Travres errotedyTO' ob Mev 


373 $5 ele GAréas robs dx TipuvGos. In 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
the Lacedemonians destroyed all persons 
they could fall in with out at sea, consi- 
dering them as favourable to the Athenian 
cause; and it was in retaliation for this 
savagery that the Athenians, on getting 
Anaristus, Nicolaus, and their colleagues 
into their power, put them to death. 
(THucypives, ii. 67.) These Tirynthian 
fishermen were probably a notorious in- 
stance of the barbarous warfare which 
Thucydides describes. 

374 SirdAxew Tov Thpew Opyixwy Baci- 
Ados. Herodotus mentions this chief be- 
fore (iv. 80), but there does not think it 
necessary to describe him, just as if he was 
% person familiar to his hearers. See the 
note on that passage. Sitalces had, ac- 
cording to THucyp1DEs (ii. 29), married 


a sister of Nymphodorus, and was entirely 
under his brother-in-law’s influence. 

375 "Aniordéas 6’Adeiyudyrov. This Adi- 
mantus is probably the general mentioned 
in viii. 59. 61. 94. The success of the 
son against the Athenians at Potidea 
(THucypipes, i. 61, 62), perhaps contri- 
buted more to his being put to death than 
the conduct of the father at Salamis, to 
which Larcher most gratuitously as- 
cribes it. 

376 woAXotot Erect Borrepor. The event 
of which Herodotus speaks took place in 
the second year of the Peloponnesian war. 
If this section proceeds from the pen of 
Herodotus, it is one of the many proofs 
existing that the work did not receive a 
last polish at his hands. See note 221 
on vi. 98. 

377 xvvOavdpevo: 8¢ ravtTa xpd TodAod. 
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yap avrav Sovres yi te cal ddwp Te époyn elyov Papers as pele ad 
ovdéey trevedpevor axapt pes tov BapBdpov oi &é ov Sévtes év - 
Seipars peyarw xatéoracay, are ovTe vedy éovaéwy ev TH “EAA 

apiOpov afwpdyov SéxecOar tov émiovra, ovte Bovropévwy TaY 

ToANav avramrecOat Tov trodéov, pndilovrav S€ mpoOvpws. 


’"EvOaira avayxain ébépyopas*™ yvapny arodétacbas éripbovov 139 


wh pot dalveras Tae 
elvas ddnOes, odx ericxynow ei “AOnvaios xatappwdjcavres Tov cision of the 
émiovra xlvduvov é€édurrov tiv oderépny, ) Kal pr éxdeTrovTes — ake 
GNA peivavres Bocav apéas adbrots HépEn, xara rv Oddaccay “ving of 


ovdapiol dy érreip@vTo avtievpevor Baciéi*™ €& Toivyy Kata Ti 


peey arpos Tay wreovwv avOpaTrar Spuws 5¢, 


OdrNaccay pnoels jvriotto Bépkn, xara ye av riv iprepoyv toudde 
éylvero* et Kat TrodXol Tevxyéwy KiOadves foav édnrapévoe Sia Tob 
*IoOpod TeXotrovynclows, wpodobévtes dy Aaxedarpoviot bird Tév 
ouppayov, ob éxovrwv GX’ Ur’ avayxains, Kata TWoAts adtoKo- 
peévov tro Tov vavrixod orparod tod BapBadpov, éwourwOncar 
poovvablévtes Se dv, xal dtrodeEdpevos Epya peydda, arréGayoy yev- 
vaiws. f tatta ay érrabov, } mpd tov, opéwrres av Kal tovs 
GAdous"Edrnvas pndifortas, 6poroyly dv éypnoavro mpes Répkea’ 
Kal ottw dy én’ audotepa 7 ‘EdAds éyivero tro léponoe riv 
yap wpeXinv rv Tov Teryéwy Tov ba TOD IcOpod edAnrapevov od 
Sivapyas trubécOas Hris Ay Hv, Bactréos émixparéovros THs Oardac- 
ons: viv Se’ A@nvaious dv tis Nywv owtipas yevécOat Tis “EAAG- 
Sos, ov« ay apapravot 7d adnGés ** 
ypatoy érpdtrovro, Tatra péeyew Ewerre édropevor 5é tHv ‘EX- 


‘ ovToL yap éml OKOTEpa THY pn 
Adsa trepteivas edevOépny, Todro*™ 1d “EXAnviKdy Wav Td AowTrop, 
Scov py eundioe, avtTot ovTor Hoav ot éreyelpavres, ral Bacihéa 
pera ye Ocovs avwcdpevor ovdé ogeas ypnorypia poBepa éovra 


This must refer to at least as far back as 
the year before the invasion actually took 
place. See § 146, below. 

378 eépyoua. See note 106 oni. 3}. 

379 ovSapol ay dreipdvro dyriebpevor 
BaoirAdi. See note on § 148, below. 

380 +d &AnOds. This is not to be taken 
after &yaprdyo:, in which case a genitive 
would be rg ae te but is equivalent to 
6AO6s, “in good sooth 

331 rovro. 8 has rob, and after the 
‘word ‘EAAnpucdy the participle Sy. Also, 


for ai-roi in the next line, it has avroz. 
There seems to be a corruption in the text 
somewhere or other. I am inclined to 
suspect the sentence originally ran: éAd- 
pevot 82 rhy ‘EAAdSa wepreiva: ercubépny, 
Tour’ avrd, Td ‘EAAnvixdy wav Td Aosxdy 
Scor pd duhdioe obra: joay of éxeyelpay- 
tes. The word abrd, having dropped out 
of its place and been inserted in @ wrong 
one, may have been changed into avrou 
or a’rol, to make sense. 
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é« Aedday, nad és Seiya Badovra, &rewe éxNtrety thy ‘EdAdOa* 
GANA Karapelvavres avécyovro Tov ériuvra ert Thy yepny SéFa- 


oat. 


Tléuypavres yap ot "AOnvaio: és Aedpodrs Oeompdrrous, ypnorn- 


Two oracles yyiteaOas joay éroipou Kal ody roujoace wept To ipov Tad vops- 


140 
were re- 
eyed Coueva, as €S TO peéyapov 382 
Delphi obvopa mv Apwrrovlien Trade 


écedOovtes Wovro, ype %) TIvOly ri 


"2 nércot, tl xdOnade; Array peiry’ Eoxara yalys 
Sépata xal wéAcos Tpoxoeddos **5 Bapa xdpnva. 
obre yap 7) xeparh péve: tuwe8ov, obre 7d capa, 
otre wd8es véarot, obr’ dv xépes, ore ri wéoons 
Aelwerat, BAA’ E(nra wérAer rath ydp pu epelxer 
wip re xal dtds “Apns Zupipyerts Appa Bidiucoey. 
TOAAL St BAA’ dwodre? wupydpara, Kol +d ody olor 
wodAods 8’ &bavdrwy ynovs parepg rup) éce, 

of wou viv idpar: peotpevo: *** éorhxacs, 

Seluar: wadAdpevor’ xara 8° dxpordras bpdpoics 
alua pray éxutat, xpoiddy xaxdrnros dyd-yxas. 
BAA! troy d ddvro.0, xaxots 8’ éxuclBvare Guydy. 


141 Tatra axovoarres of tav ’AOnvaiwy Ocorpérro:, cuppoph Ti 


peyiorn éxpéwvro: mapoBadAovor 8é odéas aitovs 


$82 25 rd uéyapoy. The inmost recess 
of the temple, where the sacred weapons 
were suspended, which no mortal hand 
was allowed to touch. See viii. 37. 

383 wéAwos tpoxoe8éos. An allusion to 
the circular fortification which enclosed 
the city. 

384 {Spar: peotuevor. Drops of moisture 
standing upon the statues was considered 
a portent among the ancients, who were 
entirely ignorant of the physical cause of 
it. The original notion suggested seems 
to have been that sweat was produced by 
the influence of fear, or tears let fall under 
that of sorrow at an impending calamity : 
‘‘ moestum illacrymat templis ebur, era- 
que sudant.” (Virqait, Georg. i. 480.) 
Sometimes the credulity of the spectators, 
enhanced by superstitious terror, con- 
verted the moisture into blood. AProt- 
Lonivus Ruxopivs describes the panic 
which follows habitually : 

Stray abréuara tdava pen i8péovra 
aluari, xal pvxal onnois &: pavrd(wrras, 
He wad HéAcos péow uars vinr’ éxdynow 
olpaydOev, Ta St Aaumpa 81’ Hépos pa 


typ. 
perre (iv. 1284.) 


e 


viTrd TOU 


At the time of Alexander’s march upon 
Thebes the statues in the agora were seen 
iSpa@ras dgiéyres nal peydAwr perro) ora- 
Aayuey, and at the same time word was 
brought from Delphi that the shrine, 
which the Thebans had set up there out 
of the tithe of the spoils of the Phocians, 
tiparopéyvny Exwr thy dbpophy dparas. 
(Dioporus, xvii. 10.) Blood too burst 
out from the pavement of the temple of 
Here at Sybaris, shortly before the de- 
struction of the city. See note 107 on 
v. 43. 

385 zpoBdAdouar 8 opéas avdrobs. It is 
not easy to say exactly what the notion is 
which is implied in these words; but I 
think the most plausible interpretation is 
“throwing their cause up,’’ sé. “ casting 
themselves away,” as a gamester would 
dice out of his box. Hence the author of 
the Rhesus uses the expression éx’ atlas 
woveiy Wuxhy xpoBdAdorr’ dv xtBoio: dal- 
swovos. The Athenians appear to have 
thought that their case was one in which 
no prudence could avail, and that nothing 
remained but to give themselves up pas- 
sively to the course of events. Schweig- 
hiuser seems to think the expression 
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narod Tod Keypnopévov, Tinwv 6 ‘AvdpoBovdov, tav Aeddav 
Gyip Soxspos sGpota TH pddiora, ouveBovrevé ode ixernpiny 
AaPotct, Sevrepa adris dOdvras ypacOas re ypnotnpln ds 
ixnéras’ eopévost 82 tatrta roiot ‘AOnvalooct, Kai déeyovet 
“ dvak, xpiooy Huiv dyewov rs rept ris warpldos, aideaOels tas 
ixernpias radade tds Tot Hxopev pépovress 4 ob Tor dwipev éx Tov 
aévrou, GAN avrod THde pevdopev, Eor Av nai reXeuTHTwpEV” 
Taira 5é Aéyouce 1) mpopavris ypa Sevrepa rdde 


Od Sévara: TladAds Ar *OAbpmior eiAdcacba:, 
Atacopévn wodrAotos: Adyors kal uATId: wuK7. 

ool 8¢ 1d8’ adris bros epéw, "ASduapr: 5*6 weAdooas: 
Tay brdwy vydp dducxoudvov, 80 Kéepores odpos 
eyrds Exes xevOpdy re KiOaipGvos (abdoro, 

Teixos Tpitoryeves EbAwoy i800 ebpvowa Zeds 

povvoy axdpOnroy TeAdbew, 7d ot Téxva 7’ dvhoe. 
unde of y’ brxorbyny re pévew Kal weldy idvra 
sodAdy dx’ Irelpou orpardy havxos, GAA’ broxwpeiy 
verroy émorpépas’ Eris rot kort xayrlos tocp. 

& Oeln Sarapls, dworeis 88 ob réxva yuvanay, 

% xov oxidvapévns Anufyrepos, ) cvvtotons **7, 


Taira odu yriubrepa yap ta mpotépwy Kai Av cat édoxee elvat, 142 


from the 


ovyypaydpevot amradndadccorto és tas 'AOnvas' ws 5é are Oorres jvm OE 
of Oeomporros arripyyeddov és tov Sipov, yvapat nat drat TrodXal which they 


derive a ray 


éyivovro Silnpévev 76 pavtniov, cai aide cuvertynxvias padsora *** of hope. 
Tay mpecBurépwv Edeyow perekérepor, Soxéesy ods tiv Geov thy 


axpétroMy xphoat mepicer bar’ 


might mean ‘ prostrating themselves on 
the ground ”—as in despair. 

386 "ASduarr:. This word seems to me 
to be an epithet denoting the supreme 
deity, the Olympian Zeus. Compare és 
Thy duoplppuror (iv. 163), and és MoAdgn- 
prov (v. 79). Pallas was unable “‘ entirely 
to appease him ” (¢&:Adoac6a:), but gained 
ae ene el the wooden 
w 

387 § wou oxidvandvns Anutrepos, } 
wera ‘either in seed-time or har- 

est.’ 


388 guvyeornnvia: pddAwra, *‘ most “op- 
posed to one another.’”” The metaphor is 
taken from the matching of two athietes, 
who stand up together to put their strength 
to trial. The opposite of cuveornxvia 


) yap axporroMs TO Wddat TOY 


would be éwradAdrrovoa:. Thus Ari- 
STOTLE uses the phrase Adyo: éwaAAdr- 
vovres for opposing arguments in which a 
real issue is not joined (Polit. i. p. 1255), 
and é3dvres éwadAdrrorres are teeth which 
do not meet fairly, but fall into the inter- 
vals of each other. In iv. 132 the opinion 
of Gobryas ran counter to that of Darius, 
and hence the phrase curerrhuee Tavrp 
Th yeéup. The opinion of Croesus (i. 
208) was at direct issue with the common 
jadgment of the Persians, and Herodotus 
says yyapa: wey adra: ovvdoracay. Seo 
also vi. 108, cvveore@ras Bowwrtoic:, and 
viii. 78, 79, where the expressions 6:- 
opds Adyor and cuveorynxéray Tay OTpa- 
vTiryar are derived from the same ides. 


143 
Themistucles 
interprets 
the oracle 
of the ships. 


144 


Former at- 
tempt of 
Themisto- 
cles to 
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A 389 


’"AOnvéwy pyye*” éréppaxto’ ot pev 87) Kata Tov dpaypov cuv- 
e8ddXovto Tovro Td Evdvoy Tetyos elvar' ot 8 ad EXeyov Tas véas 
onpaivey tov Ocdv, nat tavras wapapréecOa éxéXevoy Ta GANG 
arévras. tovs ay 5&1) Tas véas Aéyovras elvas To EvNsvov TeEtyos 
éogadre ta Svo Ta Tedevraia pnOevra inro ths IIvOins 

& Oeln Larauls, dworels 8t od réxva yuvawney, 

% wou oxidvauévns Anuhrepos } ocvriobons. 


Kata TaiTa Td érea ouveyéovTo ai yvapat TaY papévev Tas véas 
To EUALvoy Telos elvav of yap yYpnopodsyot TaUTY Tatra éNap- 
Bavov, as audi Jarapiva Set odhéas EcowOjvat, vavpaylny wapa- 
oxevacapévous. "Hy 8 tav ris "AOnvalwy avip és mpwrovs 
vewotl tapupy, Te oivona pev env Gemsotoxréns, ais dé Neo- 
Kré0s exaréeto: otros “@vip ovK Edn Tray opOas Tors ypnopo- 
Adryous cupPdrArecOat, Aéywv roudde ei és “AOnvaious elye TO 
aalos™™ ecipnpévov covTws*", ovx dy otro pw Soxéew nis 
xpncOjva:, adrAa ode & oyeTAM Zarapisr avri tod w Gein 
Sarapis: elmep ye Ewerrov ot oixyjropes apd’ abrH TedeuTHcEuw 
GAA yap és Tovs qoreplous TO Oe@ cipyoOar To ypnoTnpLopv, 
ov\X\apBavovtt Kata td opOdv, adr’ ov« és "AOnvaiovs, sapa- 
oxevatcoOa ay avrovs as vavpayncovras cuveBovAEvE, @S TOUTOU 
dovros tov Evdivou telyeos. TavTy OeusoroKdéos atropaivopéevou, 
*AOnvaios tatra odt Syvwcay aiperwtepa elvat paddov'™ 4) Ta 
TaY ypnoporsyay’ of odK wv vaupayinv apréccOa1, 76 Sé oUptray 
elvat, ovde yelpas avraclperOat adrAA exdaTrévTas yYwOpnY Thy Arri- 
Kn GdAny twa oixifew. ‘Ertépn te Geporoxréi yvoun Eurrpoo be 
TauTns és Katpov npiorevoe’ Ste 'AOnvalorce yevopévav yonudtov 
preyddwv év r@ xowm'”, Ta de TaY peTaddAXAwY Odi mpocHe TAY 


380 bnx@, ‘a palisade.” PAvusaANIAS 391 ééyrws. This is a conjectural read- 


gays, that the Troezenians gave the name 
of jnxds to the wild olive (ii. 32. 10). This 
being a tree indigenous to the country, it 
is likely that its wood would be common, 
and being generally used in fences of this 
kind would give its name to them, just as 
the outer door of students’ rooms at Ox- 
ford is called an “ oak.” 

390 xd@os. Sand V have this reading 
instead of &ros, which is printed by Gais- 
ford on the authority of the rest. 


ing adopted by Schaefer and Bekker. The 
MSS have édy xws, to which no sense can 
be given. 

583 alperdérepa elva: paddAor. Compare 
padAov bAPihrepos (i. 32), KepSaredrepoy 
padDov (ix. 7). ° 

393 dy rg xowg. The substantive un- 
derstood is rayiely. Similarly the Ro- 
mans said “in publicum redigere,” under- 
standing the word “‘ serarium.”’ 
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aro Aavpelov, Euedrov AdEecOas dpyndov™™ Exaartos Séxa Spa- creates 
Poe a , , , , Davy. 

yeas’ tote Bemwororhéns avéyvoce APyvaious, Ths Siarpéowos Tav- 

TIS TWavoapévous véas TovTwY TaY ypnuatwv romoacbar Sinxo- 
oias”"*, és Tov Todcnoy Tov pos Aiyiwiyras Néyov***: obToS yap 6 
qwonepnos cvaTas ~owoe TOTe THY ‘EAAdda, avayxdoas Oaraccious 
yevésOar "Abnvatous ai 52 és Td peey crrounOnoay ovx eypioOncay 

és Séov S¢ obtrw TH ‘Edad, eyévovto. avdtal re 8) ai vées Totes 
"A@nvaioiet wpotroinfeioas inrfipyov, érépas te Wee mpoovavrn- 
yécoOar eoké re oh, pera TO yonorHptoy Bovdevopévoicr, érri- 
évra eri Thy ‘EdXAdda tov BapBapoy SéxeoGar THO vnvel Travdnpel, 

T@® Ge@ treOopévous, Gua ‘EXA7wav Toict Bovdopévowct. Ta pey 

57 ypnornpia tara totot "APnvaiouws éyeyovee. 

SvdAreyopévev Se és taut” rév wept rHy ‘EddAdba “EArwvov 145 
TOV TA apevw Ppoveovray, Kal Sidovrav odict Aoyor Kat TioTw, 7 Forsedingt 
évOaita édoxee Bovdcvopévoics avtoiot, Tpatey pey ypnudrwy ae 
wdvrov Katadd\doceoOas Tas Te &yOpas Kal rods Kat’ adAnAoUS 
dévras modéuous: Hoay Sé mpés twas Kal Gdrous éyxeypnpévos, 6 
be Oy péytoros ’A@nvatocl re cal Aiywytyot peta Sé, wuvOave- 
pevas Répkea oty tO atpaT@ elvas dy Yapbior, éBovrevoayto 
KatacKoTrous Tree és tiv Aainvy trav Bacthéos rpnyuatov, és They send 


commission- 


"Apyos Te aryyéNous Guarypinv cuvOnoopévous wpos tov Tlépanr ers toA ngs, 
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, , Q r Steal 3 
wal és Yixedinv Gdrovs tréwrew rapa Tédwva tov Aetvopeveos, ce aad 
Crete, for 


& re Képxupay, xedevoovras Bonbéew 1H “EXXad:, nal és ATHY saccour 
prup 

ddXouss ppovycavres el Kos &y re yévoito to “EXAnuixdy Kai ei 

cuyxinpayres*® tauTd mpnocoey tavres, a Sewav emiovToy 


firms the statement of Herodotus: dé 
ve dp’ ob "AOnvalovs CensoronAys txeicey 
Alywhras woAcpovwras, xal Sua tov Bap- 
Bdpov xpocdoxluou Byros, Tas vais rorh- 
cac0a: alowep xal évavydynoay (i. 14). 
The Aginetan war was the main argu- 
ment, the probable invasion an additional 
reason. These ships (Thucydides remarks) 


304 Soyndds, “every grown man.” 

395 yéas ToUTwy Tay xpnudtoy Tothoa- 
0a: Sinxoclas. Prurarca (Themist. 
§ 4) gives one hundred as the number of 
gallies constructed out of this fund, a 
number which appears the more probable, 
as the whole Athenian navy did not 
amount to more than two hundred ships 


at the time of the battle of Salamis. (See 
note 2 on viii. 1.) And independently 
of this batch of gallies, they had at least 
fifty others when the war with Agina was 
going on (vi. 89). 

306 ds roy wéAcuow Toy xpos Alywhras 
Aéyor, ‘for the war against the Agine- 
tans (he said).”” Taucyprpss, by the 
way he speaks of the matter, entirely con- 


VOL. II. 


had not decks running their whole length. 
897 YurArAeyouevey és taurd. Where 
the place of congress was does not appear 
from this (see also § 132, above); 
but from § 172, below, it would appear to 
have been at the isthmus,—which in later 
times was the rendezvous for the members 
of the Lacedemonian hegemony. 
398 gyyxtfarres. The metaphor is 


2M 


146 


and spies to 
Sardis, who 
are detected. 


Magnani- 
mity of 
Xerxes to 
these 


147 


was of a 
E with 
is for- 
bearance to 
the com 
ships from 
the Euxine 
to /Egina 
and Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
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opolws macs”EdAnot. ra Se Tédwvos mpiyypata peyana édéyero 
civat, ovdapeav ‘ENAnviKay TOV ov TroAdOY pelo. 

‘Ds 88 tadra ogi Soke, xatadvaodpevor Tas EyOpas, mpara ev 
KataoKotrous Tréutraves és tHv Aclnv dvdpas tpeiss of 8 airiKo- 
pevoi re és Yapdis wal xatapabavres tiv Bactdéos otpatijy, ws 
émrdiotot éyévoyto, Bacanabévres tre THY oTpaTHyay Tod relod 
OTpaTOD aTrHyovTO ws amroAevpevot’ Kal Toict pey KaTaKéxpiTo 
Gdvaros: RépEns 8 ws ervOero taira, peppbels*” trav otparinyav 
THY youn, wéwtres THY twas Sopuddpwr, évreshapevos, Hv KaTa- 
AaBwot Tors KatacKoTrous Covras, Gye tap éwutror as Se Ere 
mepeovTas avrovs KaTéXaBov Kat tyryov és dw tiv Bactréos, To 
evOecirev, ruOopevos én’ oloe 7 Ooyr, exérevé agheas rods Sopuddpous 
mepusyovras émidelxvucOas wavra Te Tov weloy otparov Kal THY 
larrrov *» érreay 5é Tatra Onevpevor wot mArpecs, atroméutrety és 
Tiv dv avrot éBérwor ywpny aowéas. *Emidéywv 58 tov dOyov 
Tovoe Taira éverérXeTO, @S Ef ev GT@AOVTO Of KATAaoKOTTOL, OUTE 
dy ta éwurod mpyypata mpoervOovto ot “EdAnves eovta Noyou 
pelo, ovr’ ay re rovs qTodeuious péya édowdato dvdpas tpels 
amonaavtes; vootycavtay dé tovrwv és riv “Edddéa, Soxéecy 
(67) axovoavtas Tovs "EXAnvas ta éwutod wpiypata, mpd TOD 
aToAou Tov ‘ywvopLevou Tapadwce adéas THy inv erevbepiny, Kar 
obrw ovbbe Sejcesy em’ avrods otparndaréovtas Tmpiyypata eyesy. 
olxe 8¢ avrov airy } yvopun TH ye GAAn’ oy yap év ABvdp 
BiépEns, elde adota ex tov Tlovrov cirayoryda Seexrdwovra tov 
*EdAnjorrovrop, é te Abyway nat [Iedotrovyncov Kopitopeva * of 
pev &) mapedpoe avrov, as érvGovro modéuia elvas ta wWrota, 
éroipor hoav aipéey ara, éoBdétrovres és tov Bacthéa Snore 
mapayyerée 0 be HépEns elpero avrovs, Sn mréorev ; ot 8 eltrarv- 
“és rovs aovs mrodcplous, @ Séorrota’*, aitov dyovres’” 6 Se 


taken from the rowers of a galley, who all 
bend to their oars together to increase the 
steadiness and force of the stroke. The 


xous(éueva, “‘ bound for Agina and Pelo- 
ponnese.” The centre of the traffic be- 
tween Pontus and Euro Greece at 


game expression is used in iii. 82. 
399 ueupbels. See note 267 on i. 77. 
400 dxdreud opeas... nal thy trxor. 
A similar piece of contemptuous magna- 
nimity is ascribed to Scipio by Livy (xxx. 


29). 
#01 ¥s re Afyiway xal TeAoxdyyneor 


this time would probably be Calaurea, a 
little island in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Troezen, and not far from A¢gina. 
See note on viii. 41: of wey wAciora: és 
Tpor(Hva. 

402 @ Sdowora. S has & BaciAci' 
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broraBeov Edy “ovine dv kal pets exet mréopev EvOarrep nar 
ovrou Toict Te dAXNotot EEnpTrupévoe ™ xal cir; Ti Sita aducéovart 


ovrot ** 


ean é e 
npty ovrla wapaxouitovres ;” of pév vuv KaTdoKoTros 


otra Oenodpevol te cat arromeudbivres evootncayv és tiv Ev- 


4 


povrny. 


Oi 8¢ cuvmporat “EdAijver ert rp Tlépon, pera rhv aroremwpw 148 
Tav KatacKoTrov, SevTepa Erepmtroy és "Apyos aryyédous. ” Apryetot pees 


Se Aéyovot Ta nar’ Ewvrods yevéoOas Hd 


Kat apyas Ta é« tod BapBdpov éyetpopeva emt riv ‘“EdXd8a, 
avOopevoe Se, kat paborres dds ogheas of “EAAnves tretpyoovras 


qaparapBavovres **° ert tov Tlépony, méurpat Oeomporous és 


wubécOa yap avrixa 


Aerspovs, Tov Oedv ereipnoopévous ds ods pédrXee Epiorov trovevot The Argive 


account 


yevéo Oat ; vewotl yap opéwv TeOvavas éEaxsoyidous “* ind Aaxe- of the 


Saiysoviov wat Kvreopéveos tov "Avatavipidew tadvde 8) elvexa 


conference 


throws the 
a a a bl f its 
wéprey thy Se IIvOlny éretpwraot avroict avereivy rade alan ca: 
tirely on 
"EXOpt wepucridveoo:, pir’ &bavdroic: Oeotos, the arro- 
ance of the 
efaw Tov wpoBdAaior 47 Excor repvdaypudvos Fao, mo- 
; s nians; al- 
nal xeparhy weptrAato’ xdpn 8t 7d cpa cabot. thou h the 
elphic 


tavra pev thy IIvOinv ypioat mpdrepoy peta 82, ds édOelv 
tods ayyédous és 89 7d “Apyos, éedOeiv ert 1d BovAeuTiptov mended 
kal déye Ta évretadpéva’ trois é mpds Ta Aeyoueva trroxpl- 
varOat, ws éroipoi eiot “Apryetas trovéecy TavTa, TpijKxovra érea 
> 4 4 e 4 N 

eipnuny orreccdpevoe Aaxedatpovioiae Kal ryyedpevot KATA TO Hytov 
TAONS THS TULpayins’ KatToL KaTad ye TO Sixavoy yiverOas Thy 


Hyenoviny éwuray ‘*, 


403 ginprunévo:. Surpas remarks that 
this word is used by Herodotus in the 
sense of xareoxevacuévo:r. The same ex- 
pression is used above: 88acl re nal oirl- 
aot ed étnprupdévous Se 32). 

404 rf 857a Adiéover obrol. Xerxes 
had perhaps sagacity enough to be aware 
that any interference with the corn trade 
of the Euxine would be most prejudicial 
to his own interests. His own supplies 
from thence must have been enormous. 

495 weiphoovra: wapadauPdyovres. He- 
rodotus habitually uses the verb we:pac6as 
with a participle, where in other authors 
an infinitive would be found. Thus: 
éxe:paro émiwy 6 Kipos (i. 77). ob8apuol 


GAN Sus oft atroypav xata 7d hysov 


by dreipayto dyrietpevo: Baird: (§ 139, 
above). ‘pets 3¢ reipnoducba a’rol ria 
cotnplny unxavedpevor (§ 172, below). 

106 reOpdyva: éfaxiocyx:Alovs. See note 
188 on vi. 83. 

497 roy xrpoBdAaoy, “ the ,”? a wea- 
pon which in warfare would be advanced 
forward. The term mpéfodos, for ‘ a boar 
spear,’ is used by Herodotus (§ 76, above). 

408 xalrot katd ye Td Sleasoy ... dwu- 
vey. Schweighduser considers that this 
plea has reference to the supremacy of 
Agamemnon at the time of the Trojan war. 
But the seat of Agamemnon’s dominion was 
not Argos, but Mycena ; and the Myce- 
neeans did actually send eighty auxiliaries 


2u 2 


oracle had 


neutrality 


to the 
Argives. 








149 


150 
A report 


current in 
Hellas 
accuses the 
Argives of 
ly fa- 
vouring the 
Persian 
cause. 
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wyeomévoiat, Taira pev déyovot iy Bovrtw troxplvacOa, 
Kaimep atrayopevovrés ode rod ypnornpiou pr) TroséecOar rihv 
mpos Tos “"EAAnvas cuppaylyy otrovdny Sé &yew arovddas yevé- 
a0as tpinxovraéribas Kxalrep To ypnorypwv poBeopévorcr, iva 87 
ods of rraides avdpwbéwor ev TovTatct Totct Ereoe pt S& oTrovdéwv 
dovcéwy, ériréyecOa, iy dpa cdéas nataddBy mpos TP yeyovore 
Kak G\do wratopa wpos tov Tléponv, uy TO Novwoy Ewos Aaxe- 
Saipovleay tarjnwoo’* trav 5é ayyéXev Tovs aro THs Zwdptys 
mpos Ta pnbévra ex tis Bovats apelfpacbas totcde wepi pev 
omovdewy avoicew és tos wredvas: Tepl Sé Hryeuovins avroios 
évreradOat inroxplvacbat, wal 5) rAéyeev, oi ev elvas vo Bact- 
Réas, "Apyeiowss 5¢ Ga’ obxav Suvarov evar tav éx Ardprys 
ovdérepoy raicas TIS tryepovins peta be dvo tev oherépwv 
Gpovrnpoy tov ‘Apryeiov’” elyas xwrvew ovdév. obTw 8) ot 
"Apyeiol pace oix avacyécOas trav Zraprintéwr Thy wheovekinv, 
GN décOar padrov vrs trav BapBdpwv apyecOar H re trretEas 
Aaxedatpovioury mpoeirety re Totes dyyédowot, pd SuvTos Alou 
dradrdoocabas é« Tis Apyclwy yepns' e Se prj, TrepieyerOat 
@s Trodeplous. 

Avrol pév "Apyetos tocaira tovrwy mépe réyovot. Eore be 
GAXos Adyos Aeyouevos ava thy ‘“Edddba, os HépEns ereprpe 
xypuxa és “Apyos mporepoy 7 Trep dpunocat arpatevecOat emt rip 
“Enrdia: edOovra S€ rodrov déyeras eireiy “ dvdpes ‘Apyetos, 
Baorreds Béptns rdde tpiv réyer’ Hucis voyllouev Ilépony elvat, 
am ov nets yeyovapev, ratda Ilepcéos tod Aavans, yeyovota éx 
tis Kndéos Guyatpés ‘Avopopédns: ottm ay ay elnucy vpuérepos 


to assist Leonidas at Thermopyle,—acir-  ‘!° rby ‘Apyetoy. The word Bacirda 


cumstance which is said to have in the 
sequel induced the Argives to destroy the 
city. (Droporus, xi. 65.) I should ra- 
ther consider it as based upon the tradi- 
tion of Temenus being the eldest of the 
three Heraclide brothers, who were said 
to have conquered the Peloponnese. 

409 uh 7d Aowwdy wor AaxeSatpovloy 
trfxoo:. This clause is governed by the 
sense pofeic@a:, which is not contained 
in the word émAéyecOa (to perpend), 
but implied in the ccf under such circam- 
stances. See note 520 on iv. 203. 


would naturally have to be supplied ; but 
there seems to be no trace of the regal 
Office in Argos at this time. Perhaps the 
polemarch for the time being would be 
regarded as representing the kingly office. 
But as this would only be iu the field, the 
answer of the Lacedsemonians squares very 
ill with the circumstance asserted by Hero- 
dotus above (v. 75), that after the joint 
expedition of Cleomenes and Demaratus 
to restore the Pisistratids, a law was 


passed that only one Spartan king should 
take the command at once. 
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411, 


améryovot oltre av thyuéas oixds drt toads yerépous mpoydvous 
éxaotpateverOas, ovre tpuéas GArowet Tipwpéovras Huiy ayvTiEdeus 
yevéoOat, GAXB Tap ipiv avroios novyinv exovras KatiaOas hy 
yap éuol yévyras Kata voor, otdapots péCovas tyuéwy GEw.” tairae 
duovoavras 'Apyelous Néyetat Tpiyya Tosmoacba,‘, xal wapa- 
pha yey ovdey erayyedNopévous perartéay“* ered 5é opeas 
qwaparapBdvew ros “EdXnvas, otrw 8, érictapévous Sts ov 
petadawcoves THS apyns Aaxedatpoviot, petacrécv, Wa er mpo- 
dacs jovyinv aywou. Zupreceiy S28 rovrows xal tovde tov LH5t 


Aoyov ASyoual tives ‘EAAHvawv, TodXoios Eress Dorepov yevopevoy at oe 

rovreyr tuyely év Sovcows roist Mepvoviowws' dovras érépou Hinooiows 
mpiyypwatos elveca ‘” dyyédous "APnvaiwv, Kaddlqy te tov ‘Irrro- beard years 
vixov Kab tos peta rovTov avaBdyras: ‘Apryelous 84, Tay avrov Aa ag 


ToUrov ypovoy Tréurpaytas Kal TovToUs és Zovea aryyéNous, eipwray charge. 
"Apraképkca* tov Béptew ef ode ert Cupéves tv mpos Répkea 
didtiny cuvexepdcavto, 4 voyitolaro mpas avrod elvas Trodéutos ; 
Bacitéa && ’Aprakipfca pdduota euplvew davai, cal obdeniay 
vopifery mwodv “Apyeos gutswtéonv. Ei pév voy BépEns re 
amémepye Taira Néyovra npuxa és “Apyos, cal’ Apyelwv dryyedot 
avaBavres és Jodoa éreipwrwy Apraképtea rrepl girlys, ov Exo 
arpexéws eimety od Tiva yvapny Trepl avTay dTropaivoyat GAAqv 
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Remarks 
of the au- 
thor on the 
subject. 


411 juets voul(ouer, x.7.A. That this 

genealogy was Hellenic, not Persian, ap- 
pears from what the author himself says 
elsewhere. See the notes on vi. 54, and 
note 194 on vii. GI. It is likewise ob- 
viously absurd that genuine Persian le- 
gends should derive their own ancestor 
from Argos. 
412 apiyua sorhoacGa, ‘ considered it 
a thing of importance.” Compare vi. 63: 
Tovro Sxovoay pty ol Epopo, xpiryua péy- 
Tot ovdiy erorhocavro Td wapautixa. 

"3 wapaxphua wey obdty érayyedAope- 
yous perarréeiy, ‘‘ at the moment made no 
demand in their overtures.’’ 

#14 dy Xovcoiws T0Io: Mepyorloiot. Gais- 
ford, following S, V, P, F, prints Meuvo- 
ylowt, but the majority of MSS, both 
here and in v. 54, give the reading Meyyo- 


yelao:. Strraso (xv. p. 317) says that gard 


the acropolis of Susa was called Memno- 
neum. 

413 drdpov xpfryparos elvyexa. It really 
was no other than the concluding a peace 


with Persia. (Dioporvus, xii. 4.) The 
reason of Herodotus not mentioning the 
business expressly in this passage is ob- 
vious. To make terms, however honour- 
able, with the foreigner, no doubt called 
forth taunts; and the Athenians would 
be very glad to show, if they could, that 
had throughout been treacherous 
to the Hellenic cause. The immediate 
cause of the peace was the success of 
Cimon and his successors in Cyprus (440 
B.c.). On the otber hand the Athenians 
had suffered a severe loss in Egypt three 
years before (Tuucyp1pzs, i. 110), and 
had been forced by want of supplies to 
raise the siege of Citium. (Tuucyptpgs, 
i. 112.) Peace, therefore, was to the 
mutual advantage of the belligerents, 
although it could hardly have been re- 
ed in those times as any thing but a 
blot upon Hellenic patriotism to make it. 
416 "Apratéptea. The manuscript S has 
here "Aprotéptca, but in the next section 
"Aprogéptny. 


It is even 
said that the 
Argives in- 
vited the 
Persian 
invasion. 
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ye 7) tHvTep avrol ’Apyetot Néyovcs. [érlotapar 5€é TocodvTo, 
St, eb Travres dvOpwros Ta oiKnia Kaxd és pécov ouvevelxarey 
a\rdEacOas Bovrdpevor roice wrnolows, éyxinpayres dv és Ta 
TOY TéAas Kaka aoraclws Exacta avrav atodepoiaro dmlcw 
Ta écevelxavro*] oftw 5) ovx ’Apyeloiot aloyiota werointas 
Gye 52 ddelrw Aéyew Ta Neyopueva, mreBecOal ye py ob Travrd- 
mace opelda cal pot TovTo TO eros éyétw és Trdvta Tov oyor 
érel xal taidra Néyeras, ws dpa 'Apyetor Hoav o1 émrixaderdpevoe 
tov Ilépony émt rnv “Edddba, éreidn oft mpos tods Aaxedat- 
POVLOUS KAKOS 7) aixpuh EorhKee, TAY by BovdAcpevol ode elvat mpd 
Ths Tapeovons AvIrNs. TA pev wept Apyeiwv elpyTat. 

"Es 88 tiv Diwedinv Gdrdot re atrlxatro dyyedot awd Tay oup~ 
pdyov cuppifovres Tédwvt, nai dn nal a7ré tov Aaxedatpovioy 
Rvaypos. rov Se Tédwvos rovrov mpoyovos, oixntwp éov Térns ‘"*, 
dv éx vnoov Trou Tis él Tprorrlm Keipévns: 39 xrifouevns Tédns 
tro Awbdiwv ‘ tre tov éx« ‘Podou nal "Avridjpov, ovx érelpOn- 
ava xpovoy Sé avrod ot dmroyovot yevopevor ipoddvrat Tov yOoviev 
Gedy SteréXeov covres, T'ndivew évds Tev TOY Tpoyovey KTnTAapévoU 


417 [éxlorapa:... ecevelxayro.] This 
reflection has nothing at all to do with 
the matter in hand, which relates to the 
crimes which people impute to each other, 
not to the troubles of which they com- 
plain. The passage is, I believe, an inter- 
polation. If it be removed, the following 
words, ofrw 8), refer to the explanation 
of their conduct which was given by the 
Argives themselves (yvduny rhyrep abrol 
*Apyeios Adyovor). They were enjoined 
to neutrality by an oracle; and in spite of 
this, if they could have had what they 
deemed their rights, they would have joined 
the Hellenic confederacy. ‘In this view, 
then, the conduct of the Argives was not 
utterly base. But I am bound to say 
what is said, although not altogether 
bound to believe it—a principle which 
must be extended to my whole story—for 
it is even said, that, after all, the Argives 
were those who invited the Persian to in- 
vade Hellas,”’ i.e. not the Pisistratids or 
Demaratus. See note on ix. 12: bwo- 
Setduevo: oxhoey roy Zwaprifryy ph 


efcévas. 
418 TéAns. This city was built on the 


bank of a river of the same name, so 


called (according to SrepHanus Byzan- 
TINUS, sub v.): Bri worrAhy adxvny yev- 
vg? tadrny yap Ti ’OnKery devi xal 
ZucdAwy yéAav AéyerOu. The Oscan 
and Sicilian gefa has left its trace in the 
Latin gelu, but it is more likely that the 
stream obtained its name from its tempe- 
rature, than from any quality which could 
be described in the words used by Ste- 
phanus. It should not be overlooked that 
according to this statement one would ex- 
pect the great bulk of the inhabitants of 
Gela to have been the aborigines. Else 
its name would have certainly been Hel- 
lenic. The proper ethnic adjective is 
TeAatos—not IeAwos, the form which He- 
rodotus uses, and which customarily pre- 
vailed. Stephanus says that perhaps the 
form IeAdos is derived from yéAws,—not 
an unlikely proceeding on the part of 
Greek settlers, for the sake of the omen. 

418 Atw5ler. The place which was first 
enclosed, and where the town Gela ex- 
isted in the time of Taucypipes, bore 
the name Lindié (vi. 4). Thucydides 
says that s portion of the original colonists 
were Cretans (1. c.). 
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tpomm toupoe és Maxropiov rod tiv orép Tédys obenpérny 
Epuyov dvipes Terawv, éscowOerres atdow tovrous ay 6 Tydivns 
xarnyaye és Tédny, Exwv ovdeniay avdpav Svvauw adr’ ipa tov- 
tov tov Oeayv Sev 5é avta éxaBe** h avros éxtycato, TOTO OvK 
éyo eimeiy’ tovroiss 8 ay wicuvos éwv, KaTHyaye én’ @ TE ot 
arroyovos auTov ipopdvras tav Oe@y Ecovtar Odd por wy Kar 
ToUTO Yyéyove mpos Ta TuvOdvona Katepyacacbar TnrAlyny Epyov 
TocovTor Ta ToLadTa yap Epya ov mpos Tov Gravtos avdpds ‘™ 
pevojuxa ylvecOat, GANA mpos uyns te ayals xal popns av- 
Spins: 6 5é Néyeras mrpos THS Zixedins THv oixnropwy Ta wrevavtla 
TouTav, mepuxévat Onrdvopins te Kai padaxwrepos avyp ‘> otro 
pév vuv éxtncatro Touro TO yépas’ KnXedvdpou 5¢ tod Ilavrdpeos 154 


\ , 3 ‘ , e He distin- 
TedeuTnoavtos Tov Biov, ds erupdvvevce pev Tédns érra érea 
3 V4 ¢ 4 ‘ 9 \ , 9 a > , imself in 
amréGave 5¢ ira ZaBvarArov avdpos Tedawou, évOaira avadayBaver the military 


viv pouvapyiny “Iriroxparns, Kiredvépou éav aderpeds: Eyovros Hisocet _ 
be “Inrmoxpdteos tiv tupavvida, 6 Tédwv, doy Tyrlvew tod ipo- 
davrew amoyovos, TOANGY peT GdAXwv xal Aivnodjpou Tod Iarai- 
nov ** d¢ tv Sopupdpos “Imroxpdteos ™* ... . . peta Sé ov oddOv 
xpovov Ss aperny airedéyOn mdons rijs tiriov elvac trrrapyos. 
qodtopKéovtos yap ‘Imioxpareos Kadduronlras te nat N afious ‘*, 





(20 $6ey 82 abrda FaAaBe. It may be 
reasonably supposed that he brought the 
ritual with him from the Tyiopium in 
Caria. That this was one adapted for 
stanching blood-feuds appears from the 
legend of Triopas, the eponymous founder. 
See Dioporvs, quoted in note 561 on i. 167. 
We may perhaps consider Mactorium as 
a city of refuge, to which the Geleans 
fled for sanctuary. If the root of the 
name be Oscan, which seems not un- 
likely, it is probably connected etymologi- 
cally with ‘mak,’ the element of the Latin 
“macto’ and of the Greek udyeo8a, and 
consequently would signify something like 
“‘ fort of the slayer.’”’ That Herodotus 
should be unfamiliar with this ritual is 
explained by the circumstance that Hali- 
carnassus was excluded from all participa- 
ffon in the Carian Triopium (i. 144). 

421 spds rou &xavros aydpés. One would 
expect either rov ruxdévros or Gxavros 
without the article ; but there is no varia- 
tion in the MSS. It seems to me proba- 
ble that the text is a confusion of the two 


readings. Valcknaer conjectures xpbs Tow 
éxidvros dy8pés, comparing SoPpHucLes, 
Gedip. Tyran. 401: xalror réy'’ alveyp’ 
ovx) robmidvros Fy ’AvBpds diecreiy. 

$22 OnArvdplns re wal paraxérepos dyhp. 
This is very much the way in which a 
tribe of warlike barbarians, like the Sicels, 
would describe a man of peace, such as 
the officiating priest of the x@d»:a: deal 
naturally would be. It is, I conceive, the 
native hill tribes, and not the Hellenic 
settlers, whom the autbor means by Z:xe- 
Alns olfropes. 

433 Tlaraixov. This name is very unlike 
any pure Hellenic one. See note 111 on 
iii. 37. One may suspect it to have come 
from Phoenicia through some of the Car- 
thaginian settlements in Sicily. 

424 ‘Iemxoxpdreos. After this word Bek- 
ker supposes a lacuna to exist. 

425 KadArwoAlras Te xal Naglouvs. STRA- 
Bo says that Callipolis (which in his time 
was in ruins) had been a colony from 
Naxos (vi. p. 34). Naxos itself was the 
earliest of the settlements in Sicily, 


155 


and on his 
death suc- 


ceeds him as 


king of 


Gela, to the 
exclusion of 


his sons. 
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nat Zayxdalovs re xat Acovrlvous ™, xal wpos, Supneovalovs re 
cai tav BapBdpwv svyvors, avip épalvero ev tovroure Totes ode 
poor doy 6 Tédwv XNapmporatos trey Sé elroy qrodiev, Tovréay 
Tryny Supynkoveéwy oWepia twépevye Sovrocuvyy impos ‘Iarroxpa- 
Teos, Supnxovoious 6€ KopivOcol te xail Kepxvupaio: éppicavro 
payn écowbévras él rrotaye "EXepy. eppicavro Se obras emt 
rotade katadAdtavres, én’ re ‘Iavroxpatet Kaydpway“ Supr- 
kovolous trapadovvar Yupnroveiwv $2 Fv Kaydpwa rd dpyaiov. 
‘Qs 88 wai ‘Inrwoxpdtea tupavveicarra ica érea tH adedpeo 
Kyecavipp xarédaBe arroQaveiv arpds worse "TBA, crpatevodpevov 
emt Tovs JiKedovs, obrw 87 6 Tédov Te Oyo Tipwplwy Toit 
‘Tiioxpateos trast Evnren tre cal Kredvdpq, ov BovdAopevov 
TeY TOMNTéwY KaTHKOWY Ets Elvat, THE Epyp, OS errexpaTncE payN 
Trav Tedowr, Rpye abtis atrorrepicas Tous ‘Imrmoxpadreos waidas 
peta 5€ rovro To ebpnpa, Tovs yapopers Kadeouevous trav Lupr- 
xovoloy éxirecovras bre te To Sipov nal Trav oherépwy Sovdwr 
(xareopévav 58 Kuddupiay*) 6 Téiav xatayayovr rovrous é 
Kacpéyys mods és tas Zupnxoveas, Eoye wal ravras: 6 yap 


founded at the same time with Megara, 
according to Epnorvs, in the fifteenth 
generation after the Trojan war. THucy- 
DIDES (vi. 3) says that the original foun- 
ders, who were Chalcidians from Euboa 
ander Theocles, erected the altar of Apollo 
Archegetes outside the city, on which in 
his day sacrifices were always made before 
the éheori set sail from Sicily. But it 
seems that the coins universally have 
either the head of Dionysus on them, 
with Dionysiac emblems on the reverse 
also, or a Dionysiac emblem (a Silenus) 
on the reverse, where the laurel-crowned 
Apollo is on the obverse. (Horrmann, 
Griecheniand, ii. p. 1987.) See note 432, 
below. 

436 Zeywdalous re xa) Acovriyous. The 
original settlement of Zancle was by some 
pirates from Cuma in Italy. The name 
is Osean, and signifies ‘a sickle.’ After- 
wards a new settlement of Chalcidians 
was made partly from Cuma in Italy, 
partly from Chalcis the metropolis of 
Cuma. This population again was ex- 
pelied by Samians and other Ionians 
driven from their homes by the Persian 
invasion. (THucypipgs, vi. 6.) The 
Samian invasion is the one described by 


Herodotus above (vi. 23). See note 62 
on that passage, and note 64 on vi. 24. 
Leontini was a colony from Naxos five 
years after its own settlement. 

427 Kaudpivay. It was the land belong- 
ing to Camarina that Hippocrates received, 
according to THucypipsEs (vi. 8), a3 & 
ransom for his Syracusan prisoners. The 
town was a colony from Syracuse 135 
years after the foundation of Syracuse 
itself, and the Syracusans had destroyed 
it in consequence of its revolting from 
their authority. Hippocrates rebuilt it 
and colonized it. It was again destroyed 
by Gelon, and by Gelon again re-settled. 
(Taocypipes, 1. c.) 

428 KuAAuplwy. The manuscripts M, K 
have Ki:AAvpley. Hesycaius: KiAAut- 
pio’ of dweireAOdvres -yewpdpor [Valck- 
naer emends yewpdpois} SovAc: St Foay 
ovrot, Kal rods xuplous é&éBarov. Hence 
Valcknaer would read KiAAccuptoor in this 
paseage. If this conjecture be well founded, 
we may expect that the root «A was tile 
Greek pronunciation of an Oscan root. 
As the Oscans said ‘pitpit’ for ‘ quid- 
quid,’ and ‘ petora’ for ‘ quatuor,’ it seems 
not unlikely that ‘pel,’ the root of the 
Latin ‘ pello,’ was the form in questien. 
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Shpos 6 Tav Yupynxovolwy éemiovre Tédwu rrapabidot rhyv wody 


xat éwutov. ‘O 8& éwet re mapédaBe tas Yupyxovoas, Térns 156 
pev eriuxpatéwy doyov éd\dcow érotéero’”, éemitpépas avryy oe 


‘Tépwus dderhe@ éwutod 6 Se tas Yupynxovoas éxpdruve, cab joay SYcwe, 


and effects 
# ee , 430 € , 24 ¥ } an entirel 
dmravra ot Supjxoveas™”. ai dé mapavrixa avd tr Epapov rat ipa petite 
avéBracrov** rotro wey yap Kapapwalovs admayras és tas perro 


Supynxovoas ayayav wodsypras érolnce, Kapapivns §& 16 dary ot. 
xatéoxawe tobto 5& Tekwwv trepnulceas tav aoray tavro 
toiot Kapapwatoor éroinoe Meyapéas te rovs dv Zucerin, ws 
qroNlopKeopevot és Sporoylny mpoceywpnoay, Tovs pey auTav 
mayéas, aeipapévous Te WoNepov avT@ Kal mpocboxéovras artro- 
réecGat Sia tobro, dywv és Tas Zupynxoveas troMytas éroince 
rov 5é Sjyov trav Meyapéwvr, ovx dovta peraitioy rod modéuou 
Tovrou ovde mpoadexdpevov Kaxdv ovdey reicecOar, wyayov Kar 
Tourous és Tas Supnxoveas amédoro én’ éEayayhn ex exerts. 
tauto 8 tobro nal EdBoéas rovs ev Sixerin érroinae ™, Staxplvas 


429 TéAns pty éwixparéwy Adyor éadc- 
ow éxoéero. Schweighduser interprets 
this phrase as if instead of éxixparéewy the 
author had written éwiuxparéew: “he made 
it a matter of less importance to add Gela 
to his dominions.” I should rather say 
that it was a compression into one of two 
clauses, PéAns érexpdree and abrijs Aéyor 
édadoow éwoéero, and render it: “he 
made Gela a mere accession to his do- 
minion, and cared less for it,’’ 4. e. he 
transferred the seat of government to Sy- 
racuse, in which consequently he might 
be said xparety, all outlying possessions 
being regarded as additions to his empire, 
so that the term éwixpareiy became ap- 
plicable to them. 

4$3¢ Joay Axayrd of uphovoa. This 
is the conjecture of Valcknaer. Com 
i. 122: dy of ra wdyra h Kurd. iii. 157: 
wdyra 5) Fv dv roto: BaBuAwvloro: Zérupos. 
THUCYDIDES, viii. 95: ESBora yap abrots 
dmoxexAnopévns THs “Arricis xdyra hy. 
The MSS have af 2upfxovea, which 
Gaisford prints. 

. #1 af 88 wrapaurixa dvd 7° Bpapov nal 

dvéBraorov. Compare i. 66, where speak- 
ing of the Lacedemonians, the suthor 
says: dvd 1° &8papoy abtixa xal evOnrh- 
Onoay. 

432 réurd 8t rovTo nal EvBodas rots éy 
ZeceAly éxolnoe. The object of Gelon, as 
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of Hippocrates before him, seems to have 
been to get rid as much as possible of the 
Chalcidian element in the population, and 
to foster the Peloponnesian, derived from 
Corinth and Megara. Hence the popu- 
lations of Naxos, Callipolis, Zancle, Leon- 
tini, and Eubcea (a colony from Leontini) 
were reduced to slavery; but the aristo- 

of Megara, who naturally would be 
the descendants of the original settlers, 
Dorians from MegarainPeloponnesus, were 
brought to Syracuse. The place of the 
Chalcidians would be naturally supplied 
by settlers belonging to the favoured race; 
and hence Hermocrates was able to say, 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war, in 
opposition to the Athenian arguments : 
nal viv dp’ jas Tabra rapdyra coplcpara, 
Acovrivay tre tvyyevay xarouloes 
kal "Evyeotaloy tuppdywy emxouplas, ob 
tvorpapdvres Bovdduela wpoduydrepoy 
Seita: abrois Bri obx “loves rdde eloty 
. + BAAR Awpiis dAcd0epor dw airo- 
yépou Tis TeAoxovyficou thy Xxe- 
Alay olxotyres. (THucypipgs, vi. 77.) 
This policy explains the readiness of Hip- 
pocrates to accept the mediation of Corinth 
and its colony Corcyra (§ 154). The 
pride felt by the Syracusans of even three 
centuries later in their Corinthian blood 
and Doric brogue is humorously brought 
out by Tueocarrrus:— 


2N 


157 
Address of 
the commis- 
sioners to 
Gelon. 
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érroice 5¢ Tatra tovrous audotépous, voplaas Sipov elvas ovv- 
olenua ayxapirwrarov. TovovTp pev TpdT@ Tipavvos éyeyovEE 
peyas 6 T'éXwv. 

Tore 5é, ws of Gyyedo. tav “EAAjvey atrixato é tas Supn- 
xovcas, éOovres abr@ és Adyous Edeyov tabde “ erreurpav npuéas 
Aaxedaipovio.* cat of tovTay cippayo, tTrapadaprpopévous 
ae mpos Tov BapRapor tov yap émiovra én thy ‘Edda TravTas 
xov qwuvOdveas Ste Tlépons dvip pédrret, SevEas rov “EAXno- 
qWovrov Kat érayov 1dvtTa Toy A@ov otpaToyv ex THs Aains, oTpa- 
Thraricey emt tiv ‘Edddda, Tpooynua jeey Tovedpevos ws er 
’"AOnvas ératvet, dv vow 8 éxav macay riv ‘EdAdba br’ éwuTe 
ov 5é Suvdusos Te Hees peyddns, Kal sroipa Toe THs 
“Eddddos ove ehayiotn pera, dpyovrl ye Bixedins: Boner re rotate 
érevOepotias tiv “Edddda, Kai ouvedevOépov. ads pev yap 
ywopéen Taca } “EDAas yelp peyadn ouvayeta, Kab afwopayor 
yivoueba toto. éxiovou fv Sé nuéwov of pev Kxatampodbace oi 
52 ut) Oddr\wor Tipeopéey, Ta SE iryratvoy tis “EANASos 7 OALyo, 
rovro Se ion Sewov yiveras pry téon aca 4 “EDAds. by yap 
érrrlons, qv jpéas xaracrpénrat 6 Tlépons payn Kparicas, ws 
ovx HEet mapa o€ ye GAXd mpd Tovrov diratar BonBéwy yap 


Troinoac as. 


HENOZ. rabcac?’, & 8bcrav0n, dxdovra 
worlAXooa, 
Tpuvydvess exxvacedyr: xraredo8oura 
dxavra. 
TOPO. Ma: wé0er SrOpexes; ri de 
wry, el notira eiués ; 
wagdpevos éxlragce Zupaxoclaus éxrrdc- 
oes 
ds eldfis xal robro, Koplybiat elutes brwer, 
&s wat 5 Beddrepopar TWeAorovvaciwr) 
AaAevues” 
Swploser 8 Eerr:, Sona, Tors Awpiéecot. 
(fdyll. xv. 87—93.) 


It seems not unlikely that the altar of 
Apollo Archegetes at Naxos, which Tav- 
cYpipss attributes to the original colo- 
nists (see note 425, above), received in- 
creased honours at this time; and also 
that to the same revolution is to be 
ascribed the substitution of the head of 
Apollo for that of Dionysus on its coins. 
Gelon also professed an anxiety to revenge 
the death of the Lacedsemonian Dorieus 


(§ 158). 
#53 Agxedaiudvio:. After this in V fol- 


low the words «al of ’A@nvaio, and in S 
Te Kal of "A@nvasot, which Gaisford adopts. 
Bekker reads AaxeSa:udériot xad "AOnvaioi, 
which brings the text into a conformity 
with the usage of language, but seems a 

ectly arbitrary change. All the rest 
of the MSS have the reading I have 
adopted. The problem seems rather to 
be, to account for the variations found in 
8 and V, than to disturb the evidence of 
the other MSS. And it appears not un- 
likely that the words «ai of "A@nvacor crept 
in from a marginal note, written by some 
one who observed that in § 161 an Athe- 
nian commissioner was mentioned. I do 
not believe either that at the time of the 
embassy any other people would be cou- 
pled with the Lacedzmonians as of co- 
ordinate rank in the confederacy, or that 
at the time at which Herodotus wrote 
such a representation would be made. 
This perhaps might have been when the 
archetypal MS from which §S is derived 
was written; and this was perhaps the 
feeling of the editor who inserted the 
copula re. 
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Helv TewuT@ Tiywpéeersy TO Se eD BourevOdvrs Tprypart TeXEVTH 
@s TO érimay ypnorn eOére. érvylvecBa.” Oi pev tadta EXeyor 158 
Tédav 88 rrodrds evéxerro** Néywr rordde “dvdpes “EXAnves, Neyo Galen one 
Exyovres wAcovéxrny erodpjoare éue ovppayor ert tov BdpBapov sin on 
jmapaxanéovres éMeiv abot de, cued mpdrepov SenOévros Bap- a hence 
Bapixod orparod ovverdyacbas Gre or Trpos Kapyndovlovs vetxos oar alas 
cuviprro, émusxymrrovros te tov Awptéos tov "Avaavdpidew mpos tte. 
"Eyeotalwy* govov éxmpifacbat, inrorelvoyras te Ta éwmdpia 
auverevbepoun “*, am’ av tpiv peyddas wpediat Te eat erraupéates 
yeyovact, ovre cued elvexa HAOeTe BonOycovres obvre tov Awptéos 

govoy exmpnfopevot, To Te Kat tpéas tdde Aravra id BapBa- 

poto. véperasy Grd ev yap Hyiv nal ert To dyewor Katéary 

vov 5é érreidy rrepuedsAvle 6 Trodepos Kai atiras és tyéas, ofr | 

57 Tédwvos pvjoris yéeyove. aripins 6 mpds tyéwy xupyoas ovKx 
Gpomoopar div add’ érotpds eius BonOéav, wapeyopevos Su1- 

Kocias Te Tpijpeas Kat Sicpupious oitas, wai Suoyidiny farrop, 

Kar dioyidlovs tofbras, cal Suryidlous opevdoriiras, cad Sicrysdiovs 
immodpopous idous: ciroy te aman ti ‘ENA jvev orpatin gor 

dy SvaTrohepnowper virodéxopas trapekew emt Se Ady@ To@de Tdde 
tmloyopar én’ & otparyyos Te Kal year Tov “EAAnveY écopas 
mpos Tov BapBapov ém’ ddd Se Oyo oir’ dy adros ENMorus ob” 


434 wodrds evéxerro. 


See note 346 on 
i. 98. 


435 apds "E-vyerraley. Several of the 
MSS both here and in v. 46 have Aiye- 
oraleyv or Alryeoréwy. 

436 gued xpdérepoy... Td dumdpia cur- 
eAevOepovry. It is curious that in the 
account which Herodotus gives of Do- 
rieus’s adventures (v. 42—46), there is 
no hint whatever of any connexion with 
Gelon, who here represents himself as 
having been anxious to undertake a war 
for the sake of avenging him. Neither is 
there any mention of the policy which is 
here asserted to have been proposed, of 
driving out the Carthaginians from the 
ports of Sicily. It seems likely therefore 
that the two stories come from different 
localities,—this (probably) from Magna 
Grecia, the other from Lacedemon. Still 
there are points which serve to con- 
nect the two. (1) Dorieus is at Sparta 
the representative of the Heraclide or 
Cadmeo-dorian interests, against Cleo- 


menes the champion of the Achzean (see 
notes 100 on v. 41; 108 on v. 44; LILI 
on v. 45; 189 on v. 72; 172 on vi. 74); 
while the policy of Gelon (see above, 
note ate seems to have been exclusively 
favourable to the Dorian Greeks in the 
Sicilian towns. (2) Dorieus, both in Libya 
and at Segesta, is opposed by Carthagi- 
nians (v. 42 and 46), the same parties 
with whom Gelon asserts himself to have 
been at war. (3) Dorieus sails on his 
expedition to Sicily by the counsel of a 
soothsayer, who expounded to him “ the 
oracles of Laius” (v. 43). This circam- 
stance, and his connexion with Thera 
(from whence he procured pilots to carry 
him to Libya), would suggest the conjec- 
ture that he participated in the religious 
traditions of the temple of the ‘Epiyves 
Aalov xa) Oi8ixd3ee which existed at 
Sparta (iv. 149), i.e. in the Cadmeo- 
dorian form of the worship of the x@dvtas 
Gea), the priesthood of which was heredi- 
tary in the family of Gelon (above, § 153). 


2n2 


159 


Indignation 


of the Spar- 


tan com- 
missioner 


Syagrus. 


160 


A second 
proposition 
of Gelon to 
share the 
command 
with Lace- 
damon 
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dy addous tréurpayu.” Tatra axovoas ore nvéoyeto 6 Svaypos 
elrré te tade “9 Ke péy oipwkeey 6 TleXoridns “Ayapéuvov “, 
mubopevos Sraprinras THY Tryepovinu atrapaiphobas wrod Tédwves 
Te Kal Xupnxovoiwy adda TovTo péy TOD oyou pnKére pynoOAs, 
SKws THY Tyepoviny Tot Trapadwoopey adr’, eb pey PBovrcas 
BonGéew 15 “EXNAdE:, 106 apEopevos irrd Aaxedaipoviwy ei 5 dpa 


pn Stcawis adpyecOas, ov Sé py BonBéew**.” TI pos tadra 6 
Térwv, reid) pa areotpappévous tods Aéyous *** rod Yudypou, 


Tov TedeuTaiov ode Tovde bépawe AGyor “ @ Ecive rraprejra, 
dveidea xariovta’” dvOper@m diréer erravayew tov Oupow ov 
pévros atrobeEdpevos bBplopata dy Ta OYY, OV pe Erewas 
aoynpova ev TH ayorBy yevérOas Grou 5é vpeis obrw meptéyecOe 


_ THES Tryepovins, oluos Kal éue padrov ipéwv trepiéyec Oat, otparsiis 


Te eovTa TodXNaTrAacins Hrye“ova Kal vn@y TOAD WEUVOY GAN 
érrel te tiv 6 AOYoS ovTw MpocdyTNS KaTicTaTal, Nels TL 
inrelEopev Tod dpyaiov doyou: ei Tod pev melod ipels spyéoroOe, 
tov 8 vaurixod eyo et Se vpivy ndovn tod Kata Oddaccay 
Wyeuoveve, Tod melod éyw Oédw Kal 4 TovTows peas ypéwy 
core dpéoxecOa. ', 4 dariévas cuppdywv roimvde épripous.” 


437 wey oludteey & TMedoxldys *Aya- 
péuvov. The expression is a parody on 
the Homeric verse: 4 we wéy’ oludtere 
yépov imanAdra Tinaeds. (Iliad. vii. 125.) 
It will be observed that Syagrus, although 
he does not absolutely profess, like Cleo- 
menes, to be “not a Dorian, but an 
Achean” (v. 72), yet rests the dignity of 
Lacedeemon on its connexion with the 
Achaean or ante-dorian dynasty of the 
Pelopids. The party of Cleomenes there- 
fore was obviously represented in his per- 
son. That it should at the time be pre- 
dominant at Lacedeemon, in spite of 
Cleomenes’s own death, is not wonderful, 
as his daughter and heiress, Gorgo, was 
the wife of Leonidas (v. 48; vii. 205 and 
239), and her celebrity for shrewdness 
indicates a woman of influence. 

438 gb 32 ph Bonbéex. Compare iv. 
126: od 8 ords Te xal wavoduevos wAd- 
wns pdxeoOa. iii. 1384: ob 8é wor exh 
Thy ‘EAAd8a orpareterOa:. 

439 dreorpaupévous ros Aéyous. Wes- 
seling suspects that the true reading is 
érectpaypuévous, a form which occurs be- 
low in viii. 62: Adyow uaAAoy dre pau- 
péva (where see the note). But the reading 


in the text gives a fair meaning, “that 
Syagrus’s views were averse to the pro- 
posal,” although undoubtedly the remark 
of Gelon in reply is a reproof of violence, 
which would be implied in the word 
éreotpapuévous. 

440 xariéyra. Compare xariéyros Tov 
ofyov és 7d copa (i. 212). The word 
avOpery must be taken both with what 

before and what follows. 

$4 dodonecGa:, The manuscripts § and 
V have dpxdee@at, which is adopted by 
Bekker. Either word would give a good 
sense; but the reading in the text has 
more of caustic bitterness in it, which 
accords better with the spirit of Gelon’s 
answer. ‘‘ You must either contrive to 
make yourself happy under these condi- 
tions, or take yourself off without the 
assistance I have described.” And the 
word dpdoxecGa: is several times used by 
Herodotus: oix dpeoxduevos TH xploes 
(iii. 34). dtalrp ob8anes Apéoxere Xxv- 
Oxf (iv. 78). ovx dpecxduevos Tots xph- 
yuar Tois éx Map8ovlou wroevndvoros (ix. 
66). But the other ession occurs in 
ix. 33: ob8 ofr tpn Er: dpxéecOa Todb- 
Toe pobyost. 
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Térwv pev &) tadta mporeivero: POdcas S¢ 6 AOnvalov dyyedos 161 
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4 i, LILEL, , oO - o is repelled 
tov Aaxedaipoviwv, ayeiBero uw toicde “&® Bacthed Supnxov- by the 
Athenian 


ciwy, ob tyyepovos Seouévyn 7) “EdXds arrérreprper juéas mpos aé, Atvenia 
GANA otpatins ov Se dxws pey otpareny méprpers pat) Hryevpevos ener. 

Tis “EdAdSos ob mpodaives, as S¢ otparyyjcas aris yAtyea 
Scov pév vey tavros tod “EdAnvev otpatod édéou spyéecOau, 


éEjpxes nuiy rotos A@nvaloior jovyiny wyew, erurtapévoirt ws 0 


Adxowy*" ixavos toe &uedre EceoOar nai treo audotépwv azo- 
ANoyevpevos “+ eel re 5€ amrdons amedauvopevos Séeas Tis vav- 


Tuxhs apxew, ottw exes Tou ovd fv 6 Adxwy erin tor dpyew 
auris, jets -erjcoper nuetéon yap dott arn ye, wy avrov 
Bovropévov Aaxedaipoviov. tovrow. pev wv tryéecBar Bovdo- 
pévoitt ovK avtiteivoper, GX Se traphcopey ovder vavapyéew 
parny yap ay ode mapadov “* 
extnpévot, eb upnovciows éovres "AOnvaios avyywpyoopev tis 
ayeyovlns, apxyawraroy pev EOvos trapeyopevot poivos dé eovtes 

od petavactat “EAnvev “: tev xal”Opnpos 6 érorrods dvdpa 
apirtrov Epyce és “Idov amixéoOat, takas te wai Svaxoopijoat 
aTparoy cttw ovn dSvewdos ovdey yiv ears Néyew tabra.” “Apel- 162 
Beto Té\wv roicde “ Eeive "AOnvate, ipeis olxate rods pey Gelon puts 
dpyovras Exew Tors 8¢ dpEopévous ode exew ere) roivey oddéy the confer 
imvres “* Exew +O trav eOédere, ove Av POdvorte Tiy Taylorny * Br 
Orricm amad\dNacoopmevot Kal ayyédrovres TH “EAAaS. Ste ex Tod 


‘EAAnvey otparay wretorov einuev 


442 § Adxwy, ‘the Laconian commis- 
sioner.”” See note 5)1 on i. 152. 

443 gd 32 Sxeos . . Gwodoyedpevos. This 
entire paragraph is wanting in F. 
444 wdoadoy. The manuscripts 8 and 
V have pdrny yap dy G3é ye wap’ KAdwy. 
It seems to me not unlikely that the 
iambic line: udrny yep ode wdpadoy ‘EA- 
Afveoy arpardy is taken from some trage- 
dian 


445 pobvor 32 edvres ob peravdora 
‘EAAfvor. The point of being aborigines 
was a favourite topic with the Athenians, 
although they had httle more reason to 
despise foreign blood than those to whom 
De Fox addressed his satire of ‘The 
true-born Englishman.”’ But they were 
probably right in considering that in At- 
tica alone no invasion had altogether 
changed the character of the population. 


(See note 179 on i. 56.) In this sense 
may be justified what Euriripes (ap. 
Plutarch, de Ewxilio, § 13) says of 
Athens :-— 


*H: xp@ra uy Aeds obe dxanrds BAAOOer, 
abrdxOoves 8 Epuner” al 8 BAAa wdAeis, 
weocdy dpuolws Siapopnbeioa BoAdais, 
kAAal wap’ kAAwy eloly eaydryipos. 


$46 ob3ty omidyres. Some MSS have 
obdty émidyres. But sidva: is used by 
Herodotus in several places: dels rijs 
dpyijs (i. 156 ; iii. 52); drhoew rhs dyve- 
pootwyns (ix. 4); and the only reason of 
the genitive being used in those passages 
is that a merely partial remission is con- 
templated, such as would be expressed if 
the particle +: bad been introduced. (See 
note 523 on i. 156, and 347 on iv. 136.) 


163 
Gelon’'s 
temporizing 
policy after 
the depar- 
ture of the 
commis- 
sioners. 


His agent 
‘was 


mus, son of 
Scythes 
tyrant of 

’ 


164 


celebrated 
for his pro- 
bity. 
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“47% ovros 5€ 6 voos TOvdE TOU 


éviautod To ap auth eEapalpnrat 
pypatos, To eOérer réyeu Shra yap ws ev TH eviauT@ orl To 
€ap Soxipwratov, THs b¢ tay “EAAjvev otpatins THY EwvToU 
oTpatiny otepicxopévny wy Thy ‘EdAdba THs éwvTOD cUppayins 
elxale, ws et TO ap éx Tov évavtod éEaparpnpévoy etn. 

Oi pev 8) trav “ENA jvev ayyedot tocadra To Tékou yonpate- 
odpevo. atrérreor Tédwv S¢ mpos taira, Selcas pév arept rotor 
"EdAnot pt) ov Suvéwvras tov BdpBapov trrepBarécBar, Sewov dé 
Kat ovx avaoyeroy Trounadpevos EMav és [lehoTdévyncov apyer Oat 
tro Aaxedarpoviwy dav Srxerins Tipavvos, ravrny ev Thy odov 
nuérnoe, 0 Se Gdrns elyero: eel te yap tayiota érvOero Tov 
Iléponv SiaBeBnxora tov “EXXjoTovTOY, TréptrEet TevTNKOVTEpOLCt 
tptol Kdépyov tov SxvOew, avdpa Kor, és Aedrhovs, eéyovra 
NPNHATA WoNAA Kal pidrjiovs AObyous, xapadoxncovTa THY payny 
mecéerar nal jv pev 6 BapBapos wind, Ta Te yYpNnpaTa av’T@ 
Sidovar xad yiv re cal Ddwp Tov dpye 6 Tédkov jy 5é of “EdAnves, 
Gtriaw amraryet. 

‘O && Kddpos obros, wpotepoy tovrwv mapadeEdpevos Tapa 
matpos Tiv Tupavviia Kowv eb BeBnxviav, éxwv te elvar** Kai 
Sewod émidvros ovdevds, GANA ard Sixavocivns, és péoov Koos 
catabels tiv apyny, olyeto és Zixedinv évOa pera Yaplwv éoye 
Te Kat xatolknoe modmy Zayxrnv’” rhv és Meconvny pera- 
Banrodcay 76 ovvopa. 


447 ax Tov eviavrod Td Yap abrf efapal- 
pnra, ‘that out of her year springtide 
has been cut away.” ARISTOTLE, in two 

(Rhetoric, i. p. 1365, and iii. p. 
1411), quotes this illustration as one of 
Pericles’s in his funeral oration, but its 
employment there is much more appro- 
priate: thy vedryta éx Tis wéAcws 
dyppijcba: Sowep 7d Eap ee Tov éviavrou 
el éta:peOein. Euripipgs compares the 
young and ardent citizens to the spring 
growth of plants (Suppl. 447—9) : 
was obv 7 by yévoir’ by ioxupa-wédass, 
Sray Tis, Gs Aeiuavos hpwov ordxur, 


TédApas dpaipy KarodwTl(n vous ; 


and the orator DemapeEs appears to have 
called the ephebi: fap tov 8fov (ap. 
Athen. iii. p. 99). 

448 éxdéy re elvar. See note on viii. 30. 


449 %yGa pera Xaplow Eoxe Te wal xat- 
olxnoe xéAw ZdyxAny. This seema un- 
doubtedly to be the enterprise described 
in vi. 22—24, but the sources of the two 
narratives can hardly be the same. Here 
Scythes appears as tyrant of Cos, leaving 
the sovereignty firmly established in the 
hands of his son; while in the other pas- 
sage Scythes is the tyrant of Zancle, and 
being expelled by these very Samians 
whom his son Cadmus is here represented 
as joining, takes refuge at the Persian 
court, and dies there in a good old age 
and perfect prosperity. It is also curious 
that both Scythes and Cadmus should be 
celebrated for their probity (S:caoovrn), 
exhibited in the one instance in the shape 
in which that virtue would be most appre- 
ciated in a monarchy (vi. 24); in the 
other in that which would be most valued 
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Tovrov 5) av 6 Tékwv tov Kddpov xal tovottp tpdmr@ amixo- 
pevoy, Sia Stxatoovvny Thy of avros GAAnv ouvydee codoay, Erepire 
ds dal roios dArowot Stxalovcs trois €E éwurod épyacpévorct, Kal 
TOd€ OUK éAayYLoOTOY ToUTwY édelTreTO’ KpaTHCAS yap peyddwV 
Xpnpatwov Tav ot Tédwv érerpdtrero, tapedy xatacyécGas, ove 
€0éAnoe, GAN érret ot "EAAnves errexpdtncay TH vaupayin, Kal 
FlépEns otyaxece arreXavvev, Kat 8+) wal éxetvos aiixeto és THY 
Sucerlnv ae wavra 1a yphpata ayov. 

Aéyeras 88 nat rade inv tev dv Sixerly olenpévov, ds Suws cat 165 
péddrov dpyecbat ve Aaxedaipoviwv 6 Tédwv éBonOnce av roicr aa : 


of Gelon as 


EnAnat, ef pi) bd Onpwvos tov Aivnoidjpov ‘* "Axpayavrivey given by 
povvdpyou éFeracbels e& ‘Ipéons Typidros 6 Kpevirirov, tupavvos bitante of 
doy ‘Ipépns, éripye tn abrdv tov ypovoyv todtov Powlxov xa Sicily, 
AtBiov xat"IBipwv xa Avyiov cal “Educixov* cal Sapdoviov 


432 


xal Kupviwy ** rpijxovra pupiddas, xal otparnyor atrov’ Apldrxay 
tov "Avywvos Kapyndoviey éovta Bacthéa: nxata Eewinu ” re rhv 
éwutod 6 Tipiddos advayvecas, cal padora Sia THY Avatinew ‘* 
rod Kprriven tpoOupinv, bs “Paylou éwy ripavvos, ta éwvTod 
réxva dovs ounpous ’Aulrxa erie psy él riyy SiKediny, tipwpéwv 
7@ twevOepg Tnpirrov yap elye Ouyarépa ’Avakinews TH ovvopa 





by republican Greece. (See note 154 on 
vii. 46.) Respecting the Samians men- 
tioned in the text, see note 64 on vi. 24. 

450 @hpwvos tou Alynoidhuov. This 
Theron is the subject of the second and 
third Olympic odes of Pinpar. His fa- 
ther Ainesidemus is mentioned above 
(§ 154). Theron derived his descent from 
Thersander, son of Polynices (Olymp. ii. 
76—80) ; and this was also the case with 
Theras, the eponymous colonizer of Thera 
(iv. 147). Thersander’s daughter Argeia 
was, according to pure Lacedemonian 
traditions (vi. 52), the progenetrix of the 
Lacedemonian Heraclide dynasty. 

451 ‘EX:totxwy. STEPHANUS ByzaAN- 
TINUs (on the authority of Hecateus) 
says that this is a Ligurian tribe. 

$53 YapSovlwy xal Kupvyiwy. These are 
mountaineers from Sardinia and Corsica 
in the Carthaginian service. See note 
307 on v. 106. 

453 xara Ee:viny. Most probably Teril- 
las was supported by the influence of 
Carthage, between which and the Syra- 
cusan dynasty a continual struggle for the 


possession of all Sicily lasted, until both 
fell before the power of Rome. Hamilcar 
would be his ‘ patronus,’ and the great 
influence of that chief would cause him to 
be popularly considered by the Sicilians 
as the ‘king’ of Carthage. The Aleuadse 
are called “kings of Thessaly”’ in § 6, 
above. 

#54 *AyatiAew. This Anaxilaus is the 
person who persuaded the Samians to 
seize upon Zancle, which at that time was 
in alliance with Hippocrates, the prede- 
cessor of Gelon. (See note on vi. 23.) 
It may be reasonably supposed that the 
connexion of Terillus with him sprang 
out of political relations, for Himera was 
a colony from Zancle, and its inhabitants 
were mainly Chalcidians, intermixed with 
exiles from Syracuse ; and the institutions 
were mainly Chalcidian, although the dia- 
lect was a mixture of Chalcidian and 
Doric. (Tavucypipss, vi. 5.) Rhegium 
also was colonized by Chalcidians ; so that 
here also the struggle appears to be be- 
tween the two races. (See above, note 
432, on § 156.) 


166 


and of the 
battle in 
which he 
defeated 
Hamilcar, 
on the 
same day 
as the ac- 
tion at 

is. 


167 
Carthugi- 
NAR AC- 
count of 
the matter. 


They sacri- 
fice to 
Hamilcar 
as a hero. 
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av Kudirrn ovrw 5) ove olov re yevoxevov BonOéew tov Térxwva 
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455 rijs abrijis judpns. Dioporvssays the Carthaginians. Dioporus says that 





that the action took place on the same 
day with that at Thermopylae, adding: 
borep éxlrydes tot Saovlov wept roy 
avroy xaipoy wothoayros yevérOa: Thy TE 
xadrrAlorny vinny cal rhy évdotordrny Fr- 
vay (xi. 24). ARISTOTLE mentions it as 
taking place about the same time (xara 
Tous abrods xpévous) with Salamis. (Poe- 
tic. p. 1459.) Perhaps the exact identi- 
fication of the day sprang from the dispo- 
sition to draw a parallel between the 
Sicilian and Athenian commanders and 
their respective stratagems,—which Dio- 
dorus says was a favourite topic with the 
Sicilians. 

436 cixdrs xpewpévwy, “judging from 
probabilities.” This is a conjecture of 
Koen, the MSS having elxédy:. Gaisford 
prints ol«dr:. They had probably no 
direct evidence of Hamilcar having burnt 
himself; but only of what he was engaged 
in when the scale at last turned against 


he was destroyed, while sacrificing, by 
some cavalry of Gelon’s, who were mis- 
taken for a friendly detachment from 
Selinus. 

457 éxl wupiis peydAn: odyara SAa 
xarayl{eov. This was with a view of pro- 
pitiating Moloch, the tutelary deity of 
Carthage. (See Dioporus, quoted in note 
676 on i. 199.) The self-sacrifice of the 
general at last was an action having the 
same object as the devotion of the Roman 
consul Decius. (See note 555, below.) 
Diodorus, in the account he gives of the 
action, makes Poseidon the deity to whom 
the Carthaginian general was sacrificing. 
The origin of this diversity of statemept 
is pointed out in note 130 on ii. 45. It 
was as foreign traders that the Sicilian 
Greeks knew the Carthaginians, and hence 
the tutelary deities of the latter would 
come under their notice as “ domini navi- 
gantium.”’ 
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Manénv ove olot te yevéoOar obrw ovx amixécOa és Sadrapiva, 
Kat obdeuih KaxoryTt NeupOHvas THs vavpaylyns. obo. pey otro 
Stexpovcavro tovs “EAXAnvas. 
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@ 


doa vpiv 
taking part 
in the war. 


458 dudes, Sand V have réuresw. 
459 éwindupecbe, “ you are not content 
with.” 


foo unvley. The anger of Minos was 
excited from the circumstance that the 
difficulties attending the siege of Camicus 


VOL. ITI. 


should have induced his subjects to give 
up Ais quarrel, and stop short of exacting 
satisfaction (ovx éxepdtac@a:) from his 
murderers; while, on the other hand, 
those who went to Troy persevered,— and 
that in a cause where the injury was done 


20 
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ait@ tov év Kapinw Odvaroy yevopevoy, tyuets 8é Keivotce Thy 
éx Sardprys aprayGeicav im’ avdpos BapBdpov yuvaixa.” taira 
of Kpires as drreveryOivra ixovoav, exyovro tis Tipepins. 


170 Aéyerar yap Miov"” xara Cyrnow Aaddrov amixopevoy és 
nen Sixavinv rv viv Zucedinv xarevpévny, avroBaveivy Bialw Gavare 
- Sicily ava 8& ypovov Kpiyras, Geod ode éerotpvvartos, wavtas mAnY 
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jody Kticaytas Katapeival re, kal petraBadovras avrl pev 
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Tae eyevero™ mdvrwv tov ters Byer, adrav te Tapavtiwy xat 


and it is placed by PasHuey in his map 
nearly at the western extremity of the 
island. 

463 ‘folny. The manuscripts M and P 
have, both here and below, ‘Tpn3fny. 


not to a Cretan, but to a foreigner—in 
prosecuting the quarrel to a successful 
issue, the capture and destruction of the 
city. Hence he was said pnvlev, which 


is nearly the equivalent of vepergy, al- 
though generally confined to the case of 
gods and heroes. (See note 226 on v. 84.) 
The Arcadians used the word épiydeyw in 
the same sense. 

461 Miywy. Gaisford follows Schweig- 
hauser in printing this form on the autho- 
rity of two MSS only. Two others (S 
and B) have the anomalous form Mivew, 
and several more Mivewr. Below (§ 171) 
almost all have Mivew. 

462 wAdy TMloArymréwy re wal Mpoaaler. 
From Tuucypives (ii. 85) it appears that 
the territory belonging to Polichne was 
conterminous to that of Cydonia; and 
that, at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, there was hostility between the two 
towns. Presus, according to SraPHYLUS 
(ap. Strabon. x. c. 4, p. 371), was a town 
of the Eleocretes, whom he considered as 
an aburiginal population, occupying the 
southern part of the island. At Preesus 
was the temple of the Dictean Zeus. 
Strabo calls it sixty stades from the sea; 


Others have ‘TpyAlny, which is either an 
error for ‘Tpydinvy, or ‘Tpndlny for it. 
Srraso calls the place Olpla. 

464 "Ifeuyas Meooaxiovs. HECATAZUS 
asserted that there were two lapygias, the 
one in Italy, the other in Illyria. (ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. "lawvyla.) 

465 dy) 8e elva:. Bekker reads dvr) 32 
rou elva:. But all the MSS omit the 
article. See note 701 on i. 210. 

$06 @dyos ‘EAAnuixds péyioros ovrTos 3h 
¢ydvero. It may be reasonably concluded 
that this passage was written before the an- 
nihilation of the Athenian expedition sent 
against Syracuse. Had that taken place, 
the writer could hardly have avoided some 
reference to it; and indeed the remark he 
makes would have been glaringly incor- 
rect. The destruction of that armament 
took place in the month of September, 
B.C. 413. ARISTOTLE no doubt refers to 
this carnage of the Tarentines by the 
Iapygians, where he says that the de- 
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53 IIv0in tropyvjcaca taita, oye Bovropévous tipwpéew toice 


“EdAnot. 


Beccanol Se id avayxains TO wparev eundicay, ws diédeFay 


struction of the yvépipo: on the occasion 
was so great as to cause the Tarentine 
constitution to be changed from the form 
of a polity to that of a democracy. (Polit. 
v. p. 1303.) He assigns it to a period 
soon after the Persian expedition against 
Greece. Droporvs, who puts it in the 
fourth year of the seventy-sixth Olympiad, 
relates that the division from Rhegium, 
after its defeat, was so closely pressed by 
the Iapygians, as to be unable to prevent 
the pursuers from entering the town at 
the same time with themselves and cap- 
turing it (xi. 52). 

407 GxdOavoy rpicxlAro ofr, “ fell to 
the number of three thousand on the 
apot.” For this use of the word ofra, 
see note 238 on vi. 104. The words ray 
éorov appear to me to have been inserted 
in the wrong place by some transcriber 
who had omitted them from their proper 
one,—which J take to be after ard@avor. 

#68 § 3¢ Mixv@os. Pausanras, who 
calls this individual Smicythus, quotes 
this passage of Herodotus, as stating: ds 
"AvatiAa tot dy ‘Pryle rupayyhoavros 
yevdpevos 8ovd0s xa taulas Tay ’Avatiara 
xpnudrov, baorepor tottav &midy olxotro 
eis Teyéay teAcurhoavros *Avatira (v. 
26. 4). The statues were by two Argive 
artists; and from their numbers must 
have cost a great deal. Pausanias says 


the inscription on them related that they 
were set up as a thank-offering for the 
recovery of a son from consumption. 

469 éxitpowos. The relation of Micy- 
thus to Anaxilaus seems to have been 
somewhat the same as that of Meandrius 
to Polycrates. (See note 392 on iii. 142.) 
Meeandrius is called in one passage the 
ypappariorhs of Polycrates (iii. 123), as 
Micythus is called the raulas ypnudtwy of 
Anarilaus by Pausanias. (See the last 
note.) From the word olxérns one may 
conjecture that he was originally a freed- 
man,—a position which would not, in a 
monarchy, prevent bim from holding the 
highest offices, although the Greek repub- 
licans would not fail to describe it in the 
most offensive terms. Srraso calls Her. 
mnias the slave of Eubulus of Atarneus 
(xiii. p. 126). Dioporus represents Mi- 
cythus as being regent for the children 
of Anaxilaus, who had left him guardian 
during their minority, he himself dying 
in the first year of the seventy-sixth 
Olympiad, consequently three years before 
the battle related in the text (xi. 48). 
When they came of age he gave so faith- 
ful an account of his stewardship, that 
the young men pressed him to continue 
holding the reins of government ;—which 
however he refused, and emigrated to 


Tegea (xi. 66). 
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The Thes- 
salians at 
first take 
part with 
the allies, 


and at their 
request 


monian and 
Athenian 
force takes 
up 8 posi- 
tion at 
Tempe ; 
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ris 
Kata puplous owditas avAdeyévres ‘ xai oft mpoojy 9 Téa 


47° +d of ’Arcudda: eunyavderto. For 





a notice of this powerful family, see note 
20 on § 6, above. 

471 @y 38 Tg "loOug. See note on § 145, 
above. 

$73 chy éoBodry Thy ’OAupruchy. By 
these words the Theasalians meant, I con- 
ceive, not only the entrance to Thessaly 
by Tempe, but also the road over the 
mountains which Xerxes really did take. 
The entrance by Tempe would not have 
required any great force to defend it ; but 
in the time of Xerxes the pass over the 
mountains might perbaps have done so 
(see note 351 on § 128, above), and hence 
the demand of the Thessalians on the 
Hellenic confederates: wéurew xph xal 
budas orpatihy woAAhy. But the con- 
gress, as Herodotus tells the story, seems 


to have imagined that the only pass into 
Thessaly was the one along the bank of 
the Peneus. 

479 dy oxérp Tod woAdduov. 
487 on i. 143. 

474 jueis 80 weipyodpeda ... unxaved- 
pevar. See note 405 on § 148, above. 

{75 “AAov. One MS (d) has Sdaops. 

476 évGaira dorparowedevorro ... cuA- 
Aeyévres. The army seems to have taken 
up its position along the bank of the 
Peneus, as the most convenient point 
from which it could, when required, be 
moved to occupy the neighbourhood of 
the pass at Gonnus. The following ex- 
tract from the journal of Hawkins shows 
plainly that such numbers were not re- 
quired (and indeed could not be brought 
into action) for the defence of the defile 


See note 
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but after a 
few days, 
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and the 


of Tempe itself. ‘‘The road through the 
Bogaz [the gorge of Tempe) is chiefly 
the work of art, nature having left only 
sufficient room for the channel of the 
river. [This at the end of May, the time 
at which Hawkins visited it, is generally 
about fifty yards across.) The road is, 
nevertheless, broad enough for the use of 
wheel carriages, and in some parts of its 
course consists of a paved causeway, which 
has been laid on the bank of the river; 
whilst in others it is a solid terrace of 
rock, hewn out of the base of the moun- 
tain. It is carried on for a great way, at 
the height of twenty or thirty feet above 
the river; but towards the eastern end of 
the vale it rises much higher, in order to 
surmount the brows of some promontories 
which fall there precipitately, and without 
any basement, into the water.”’ The Bo- 
gaz “answers to our description of a rocky 
dell; and is in length about two miles.”’ 
The scenery ‘‘is distinguished by an air 
of savage grandeur, rather than by its 
beauty and amenity; the aspect of the 
whole defile impressing the spectator with 
a sense of danger and difficulty, not of 
security and indulgence.” (ap. Walpole’s 
Turkey, i. pp. 519— 522.) 

477 dy8pds MaxeSdvos. It is striking 
that the heir apparent of the Macedonian 
king should be thus simply described, 
especially after the prominent part he has 
already occupied in the earlier part of the 
history (v. 19—22). Yet that he is the 


person here mentioned seems not to admit 
a doubt. The Macedonian prince was the 
wpdtevos xal evepyérns of the Athenians 
(viii. 136); and the part of magnifying 
the Persian power is that for which his 
services were especially used (viii. 140). 
The most obvious solution of the difficulty 
is, in my opinion, the hypothesis that the 
last three books of Herodotus’s history 
were, in the original design, an indepen- 
dent work. See note | on § 1, above, 
and that on viii. 104: Sis 43 éyévero. 

478 Os dxbOorro... xara I'dvvov wéAcy. 
That the reason sssigned by Herodotus 
for the retreat of the allies was their real 
one may be doubted. The only real dan- 
ger was, lest the enemy, having a navy as 
well as an overwhelming army, should 
land in large numbers at Alus in the 
Thermaic gulf, where they had left their 
transports, and thus take them in a trap 
if they remained in the defile. ‘The 
enormous numbers of the land force and 
the ships,” of which news was brought, 
would have been quite unavailable (and 
the latter entirely inapplicable) for forcing 
the passes over Olympus and along the 
gorge of the Peneus. But by cutting 
them off from their base of operations, 
the enemy would infallibly have destroyed 
them. 

479 Baoidos. For the principle upon 
which the article is omitted, see the note 
ag 110: @y judpp rH eyévero Baci- 
Aeos. 


Thessalians, 
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pyle with TUAQTC éoBorhp purdfae oreworépn yap épaivero éovoa Tis és 
= mae sip- Becoaniny, rai pia”, ayyoréon re THs éwuTay Ti &8 atparrov 
oe: Ar- § fv frwoay of ddovtes “EXAnvov ev OepporrrAnass, odde Fdecay 
dovcay mpotepov yep arriuxopevot és Bepporrudas érvOovro Tpnye- 
yviwy tavrny av éBovrevcavto dudrdooortTes THv eoBorny, LT 
maptévas és THY “Edddba tov BapBapov roy Sé vaurucoy oTpaTov 


481 2 


whrkew ys THs ‘Iorvairibos “' él Apreslowr tadra yap ayyod 


Te GdAdXnAwY éoti, date wuvOdverOas TA KaTda éExatépous éovTa. 


176 2 é« TOU 
Description 
of the site. 


Of te ya@pot obtws Eyovot TodTo pév, TO "Apteulocov “ 
merdryeos tov Opnixiov é& evpéos cuvdyeras és oTewvoy Téopoy, Tov 
petakv dovra vicou re SxdBov Kat areipou Mayvynoins éx 8 
Tov orewod TAS EdBoins 45n to Aprepicvoy Séxeras avywaros: év 
52, ’"Apréucdos (pov. 4 58 ad Sia Tpnyivos erodes és tiv ‘EdAdSa 
éort, TH oTEewoTdTn, HuimrAcOpoy od pévToL KaTa TOUTO y’ Eat TO 
OTELVOTATOV THS YopNS THS GAXNS, GAN EwmpoocGE re Geppworrundéwv 
kal dmicbe xara te ’Adarnvovs drricbe eovtas dodca apakiros 
povvn, xat Eumpocbe Kata Poinxa Torapov, ayyod "AvOnr7s 
Tonos, apakitos GAN poivn Tav $8 Bepporruréwy To ey mMpds 
éorrépns, dpos aBatov te Kal arroxpnuvov, tryndov, avartetvoy és 
thy Oirny ro Sé wpos THY HO THs 0800, Odracaa trrodéxeras Kal 
Tevayea: eote O€ ev TH écddp TavTy Oepyda Aourpa, TA Xutpovs 
kanéovot" of éreywprot, Kal Bayes Bpurat ‘Hpardéos én’ avroiac 


480 wa) ula. This is the reading of S proper to the beach, should in common 

and V. The rest of the MSS have «a Licaaie also be given to the neighbour- 

dua, which Gaisford adopts. ing roadsted. The English “ Spithead”’ 
481 vis ths ‘Ioruudtidos. The His- is a somewhat similar case. 

tieotis here meant is the northern part of  *®5 ra Xérpous xaddovor. In the time 

the island Eubcea; but above, i. 56, 8 of Pausantras a large plunging bath («xo- 





portion of Thessaly is intended. 

482 +d 'Apreuloiov. The strait is, ac- 
cording to Larcher, intended by this name; 
and it is not impossible that the term, 


AuuBhOpa) was formed to receive the water 
which issued from these springs, and the 
name of them was xérpo ‘yuvameiot. 
Pausanias says the water was the brightest 
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éSéSunto Se relyos Kata tavras tas éoBodds, eal TO ye madasy 
murat erica eerpav be Dwxées 7d teiyos Selcavres, eet Oeo- 
carol HAOov éx Oeorpwrav oixenjcovtes yhv tiv Aiodba, THvireEp 
vov éxréatas. Gre 8) Tepapévwv Tov Oecoaray xaractpépecOal 
ageas ‘“, roto mpoeduAdtavro ot Pwxéesy nat to Ddwp Ta Oeppov 
Tore émijxay éml tiv Ecodor, ws av yapadpwlein 6 yapos’ Trav 
prxyaveapevot Sxws py opt éeoBarovev 0: Oeacanrol eri rhv yopnr. 
TO ev vuv TeLyos TO apyaion éx Tadavod re Ebé5unro, Kai To wWéov 
avtod 75n bird ypovou Exetro: Toict 52, adris opOwcact, eoke tavry 
atrapvvew amd THs ‘EAddbos tov BapBapov. Kxaopn bé éote ayxo- 
Tatw THs dbo, "Adanvol otvona: éx taurns 5é émrictrietaOar 
éXoyifovro ot "EAAnves. 

Oi pév vuv yapot otros Toice"EAAnor elvas éfalvoyro éreurndeou 177 
dmravta yap mpooneyrdpevor, car eridoyraBévres Gre obre adOer The vn 
&€over xpaaGas ot BapBapor ore trr@, TavrTy a éd0fe déxer Oar their posi- 
Tov errovrTa émt tiv “EddAdba: ws Sé érviOovto Tov Tépayv éovTa hearing a! 
ev IT veply, duarvévres ex rod Icbuod ™, dovparedoyro QUT@V ot of of Keraes 
pev é5 Bepporiras metp, GAXros 88 xara Odracoay én’ "Apte- 
pictoy. 

Oi pev 53)"EdAnves xara rayos éBonGeov Saray Gévres. Aerdol 178 


5 éy trovTp TH ypovw expnornprdtovro T@ eq, uae: EwuTa@y Kat be oe 
a Katappwonkores’ Kai opt expyabn avéworor eb- Multing their 


eas peeyddous ap Tovtous EcecOat TH “EANAS: cuppdyous. ire 
Aerdot dé SeEduevoe 76 pravtyiov, mpata pev, “EAAHveY Tolos Winds. 
Bovropevorsr elvar édevbéporos éFpyryetXay 7a ypnoOévra avroicu 

xat opt Servis xatappwoéover tov BapBapov éEayyeinartes, yap 
aBavarov xatéBevro: peta Sé tabta, of AerAdhol rota. avéuours 


Bopov te aéSefav &v Quin’, rirep ras Kndicod Ouyat pos 


THS 


blue (yAavxérarov) of any he had ever 
seen (iv. 35. 9). 

484 Gre 3) weipwpudvar T&Y Ccccaray 
xkaragrrpépecbal opeas. It was apparently 
at this time that the Melians discovered 
the mountain pass which enabled Xerxes 
to take Leonidas in the rear. See § 215, 
below. 

455 SiaduOdvres x Tov "IoOuov. The 
army of Xerxes was detained for some 
time in Pieria, for the purpose of carrying 
out the pioneering operations which were 


ee 


requisite to make the pass into Thessaly 
available (§ 131, above). It may tiers: 
fore be supposed that the allies were able 
to take up their position before it was 

in put in motion. 

4°6 dyduoics eBxerbas. CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA (Séromm. vi. c. 3, § 29) 
gives as the actual words of the oracle 
the hexameter line: & AeAdol, Alocec® 
dyéuous, xal Adiov forra:. (See note 172 
on i. 53.) 

487 gy @uly. Thyia is mentioned by 


179 


A Persian 
advanced 
squadron 

of ten 
ships sur- 
prises three 


180 


Hellenic 
vessels 
posted in ob- 
servation at 
Sciathus, 


181 
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Buins ro. réuevss dort, er Fs nat 6 Napos ovTos THY erevuutny 
Eye xat Ovolnol odeas pernicav. Aerpoi pév §) xata td 
XpnoTHplov ert Kai viv Tovs avéwous thdoKovras. 

‘O 8é vavrixos BépEew orparos, opwedpevos ex Oéppns trodzos, 
mwapéBare ynuol riot dpiota TACovanCL Oéxa (OY ZxidOou EvOa 
joav mpopvAdccovea vies Tpeis “EAAnvises, Tpovtnvin re xar 
Avywain wat’ Arrucn mpoidovtres 5é obrou tas véas trav BapBdpwv, 
és huyny apynoay Tip pev 69 Tpocfnviny, ris hpye TIpnkivos, av- 
Tika aipéovor emiomopuevot ot BapPapor nat Errevra tay értParéwy 
auris Toy Ka\NorevovTa ayayorres ert Tis mpwpns *” TiS NOS 
éopatav, SvadéEsov trovedpevor ** tov efrov trav “EAAHVwY mpeTor 
kal ndAMoToy TO Se chayiacbévtt TovTH obvoya Hy Aéwr Taya 
8 av ts nal rod ovvoparos éravpoiro™'. ‘H dé Aiywaim, rtijs 
érpunpdpyee “Acovidns, xal twa ode OdpuvBov mapéoye, IIvbéw 
tod ‘Ioyevoou éemiBarevovtos dvdpos apictouv yevopévou tavrny 
Thy jpépny' ds ered) 4 vads aAloxeto, és TodTO ayretye payo- 


Pausantas (x. 6. 2) as being made, in 
some of the local traditions of Delphi, the 
daughter of Castalius, an autochthonous 
inhabitant of the place. She was first of 
all a priestess of Dionysus (and from her 
the bacchants are called Thyiades), and 
she afterwards bore Delphus to Apollo. 
This is manifestly a mere frame-work 
pedigree to connect the different portions 
of the Delphic ritual,—the Pelasgian or 
autochthonous element-worship (see note 
164 on i. 52), the orgies of the northern 
Dionysus (see note 15 on v. 7), and the 
anthropomorphism of the Dorian Apollo. 
Pausanias does not mention the genealogy 
of Thyia recorded in the text ; but he does 
say that some accounts made Delphus the 
son of one Melena, a daughter of Cephi- 
sus. And the name Thyiades was given 
to certain Aétic women, who every year 
proceeded to Delphi and joined the Del- 
phic women in bacchic orgies (x. 4. 2). 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that in 
Athenian traditions the Delphic Thyia 
should receive an Athenian parentage. 
But as she is here connected with an altar 
of the winds, perhaps she may have been 
identified with Orithyia, ‘the Athenian 
damseel,”’ carried off ‘‘ by boisterous rape” 
in the arms of the north wind. See be- 
low, § 189. 

488 wapéBare, “made a cast.” The 
phrase is appropriate to a direct voyage 


from point to point,—which, from the 
habits of navigators in ancient times, 
always had something of the nature of a 
venture in it. See note 493 on § 182, 
below. 

489 gx) ris xpépns. 8 and V have ém 
Thy xpaopny. 

490 Saddtioy woredperor, “securing a 
good omen for themselves.” The maxim, 


** Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
That party conquers in the strife,’’ 


seems to have prevailed very generally 
among the Indo-Germanic nations. Tacr- 
Tus relates of the Germans of his time : 
“ Est et alia observatio auspiciorum, qua 
graviuro bellorum eventus explorant : ejus 
geutis, cum qua bellum est, captivum quo- 
quo modo interceptaum cum electo popu- 
larium suorum, patriis quemque armis, 
committunt: victoria hujus vel illius pro 
preejudicio accipitur.”’ (Germania, § 10.) 
And Procortus says of the Scandinavians 
(Thalite) : trav lepelov ogo Td eddALo- 
tov EvOpewds dorw Syrep &v BopidaAw- 
Tov wothoaivro mparoy. (De Bello 
Gotthico, ii. 15.) 

$91 sdya 8 By rt nal Tov obyduaros 
éxavpoiro, “and perchance he will gain 
something from his name,’’ i.e. his fate 
will the more remain in the memories of 
men, from the circumstance that he bore 
that name. 
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pevos, és 5 Katexpeoupyn@n airas: ws be recov ox dméBave GAN 

qw Eutrvoos, ot [lépoat, otrrep éreBartevoy eri trav vedv, 5 aperny 

Thy éxelvou TrepeTroinoal pow tepi mrEoTou érroinoavtTo, cnvpvyci 

re iopevot Ta EXxea Kai atwdovos Buvcolvns TeXapaor KaTet- 
Alocovres: Kai psy, OS OTriaw aTrixovTo és TO éwuTaY oTpaTorredor, 
émredeixvucay éexmayheopevos Tadoy TH oTpaTtH, TepiémovTes ev 

tous S€ GAXous Tovs éraSov ev 1H vyt Ta’ty Tepieitrov ws avipa- 

moda, Ai pev by dv0 TeV veov odtw éyetpwOncay 4 Se Tpirn, 189 
THs eTpinpdpyee Poppos, avnp “A@nvaios, petryouoa e€oxéAnres és een 
tas ésBoras tov IInveod *** nat rod pev ha i éxpatnoay ot pe wai 
BépBapos tay dé avdpay ob ws yap o) TdytoTa eraxeday Ti benching ing 
via of "A@nvaior, amobopertes, Kata Beccadiqv cropevopevos atthe mouth 
éxoplaOncay és "AOnvas. tabra ot “EdAnves of em’ "Aptepmolg Pests 
oTparotredevopevoe TruvOdvoyta: Tapa tTupaay éx Zxabou' wvGo- 

pevot 5é Kal Katappwdnoarvtes, dé Tob Aprepiciou petwpyitovro 

és Xaduida, durd£ovres pev tov Evpsrrov, Nelrrovres Sé jyepooKo- 


Tous trept Ta inra ris EvBoins. Tov Se Séxa veav tov Bap- 183 
Bdpov tpeis érrédacay mep) 1d Eppa To peta£d doy YxidBou re cat Three of the 


Maryvnotys, xareopevoy 8¢ Mipunna. évOaira of BdpBapor ered) "hips strike 


on the Ant 
orndny Gov éréOnnay Kopicayres eri To Eppa, oppnOévres avrol shoe! and 


whole 
éx Oéppuns, os ode TO eurroday eyeyovee nabapor, émémAEov TraTHOt nr mevee 
THot vnvol, Evdexa %1épas shicgathes peta tHhv Baotréos ébéXacw to > the he Mag. 
éx Bépuns 76 5é Eppa ode xatyyncaro “*, doy év topm pddora, shore, 


Tldppov Sxvpros: tavnpepov Sé mArwovres*** of BapBapor é£a- 


492 guvBdvos Buoclyns reAapaot. This 

a has been used before (ii. 86) of the 

andages in which the mummies were 
swathed in Egypt. 

493 és ras doBoAdds Tov IInveod. It is 
impossible that the Athenian galley should 
have taken such a course in order to escape 
the enemy’s ships, unless these had come 
upon Sciathus from the seaward, so as to 
be, when descried, farther from the main 
than the Hellenic vessel was; and in order 
s0 to make Sciathus, they must have stood 
out a long way from the main. See above, 
note 488 on § 179. Several of the MSS 
have éuSoAds instead of do BoAds. 

494 xaryyhoaro, ‘pointed out,” no 
doubt while sailing with them as a pilot. 
See note 141] og ii. 49. Srraso mentions 
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an individual named Salganeus, employed 
by the Persians to take the fleet along the 
coast on this occasion. His tomb stood 
by the side of the Euripus on the Chal- 
cidian shore, and the story ran that he 
was put to death by his employers while 
they were under the erroneous impression 
that there was no passage; and that while 
pretending to carry them through a strait, 
he was really running their shipe on shore 
at the head of a gulf. On the Sicilian 
promontory there was a ‘‘tomb of Pelo- 
rus,’ to which a similar legend attached 
(i. c. 1, p. 15). 

493 arnpephy wAdovres. The dis- 
tance from Therme would be about ninety 
geographical miles, or 900 stades. Else- 
where Herodotus makes 700 stades a long 
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yoovos THs Mayrnolns yapns émt Symidba te xa roy aiyiadov 
rov petatv KacOavains re rods eovra nal Snwiddos aris. 

184 Méype p& vv rotrov tod yopov Kal Gepporruréwy, arabs re 
Fatimate of  caxdv Fv 6 oTpatos, Kat wdhOos Iv ryvixaira ers, cs eyo cupPadr- 
a Per- y6uevos eiploxw, Tocov’ Tov pev éx TaY vedy Tav x Ths Acins 
brought inte doygéwy émrrad xad Sinxooiwv nal yidéov, Tov péev apyaiov 
Sepias and éxdatov Tay eOvéwv dovta Gpidov Técoepas Kal eixoos uupiddas, 
pyle. xal pds, yidudda Te Kab retpaxoclovs, ws ava Sunxocious avdpas 

oyilopévoros dv Exdoty vyl éreBdrevoy Se éri rovréwy Trav veay, 
xwpis éxdotov tay émriywplev, ériBaréov “* Tlepoéwv re nat 
Mysdov nai Saxéwv rpejxovra avdpes’ obTos Gros Spsros yivetas 
Tpropvpto. nal éFantoyldLo1, Kat impos, Sinxootol re Kal Séxa: 
arpooOnow & érs rovtw xal TQ mpotépw apOuge Tos ee Tay 
mevrnxovrépwy, Toujoas *", & re wréov Hv avtréwy  EXaccoy, av’ 
oySaxovra avopas éveivary ovvedéyOn Se radta Ta adoia, ws Kar 
mporepoy jot etpeOn, tTproyidia’ 746n av avdpes dy elev ev avdroicr 
The contin- Téooepes pupiddes Kal elxoot. TovTo péy vey TO ex TIS ‘Aains 
gent from ‘ 5 ; ; 
Asia vautixoy Hy, cbpmay edv wevTyiKovta puptddes Kai pla, yudeddes Te 
or et7 610 éresou Gri ravrynos ema, xal ipods, éxatovrdbes &&, nai Sexas. Tod 
rea a 5e rrelod EBSopynovra Kat éxatov pupiddes eyivovto: tov 8é imméov 
jaa troops: oxTa pupiddes mpocOnow 8 ert rovrowss tas Kapndous Tovs 
édavvovras ’ApaBiovs, cai tovs Ta dppara AiBvas, 7rAHO0s Trorjoas 
Sicpuplovs advdpas. xal 5) TO Te éx Taw vewv Kal tod melod 
mrHj00s cuvtiBépevoy yiveras Sunxoctat te pupiddes nal TpinKovrTa 


day’s run for a vessel (iv. 86). But here 
he is apparently speaking of war-galleys, 
not, as in the other case, of mercbantmen, 
whose rate of progress would be much 
slower than that of a trireme. 

496 éx:Baréwy. Gaisford puts the comma 
after this word. But éx:Sdra are “ ma- 
rines,’’—not ‘‘ crews’ (see above, § 96: 
éreBdrevoy 8t éx) rardwy Té&v ved» Tlépoat 
xal M780: xa) Edeas) ; and it is impossible 
to suppose that this service was performed 
by the nations who supplied the crews, in 
addition to the thirty Persians whose 
special duty it was. In each of the Attic 
galleys which fought at Salamis the num- 
ber of marines was only eighteen,—four 
archers and fourteen hoplites. (PLUTARCH, 
Themist. § 14.) Moreover, the calculated 


sam total does not allow for more than 
230 in each ship. There is no doubt an 
inelegance in the expression éreSdrevoy 
tpthxovra kydpes ériBaréor, but not such 
as to give offence in this writer. 

497 wothoas. The word wore: is here 
used as the Latin facere often is,—in the 
sense of ‘‘ to suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment.” Cicero, Tuse. Disp. iii. 18: 
‘Fac sane esse summum bonum non do- 
lere.” See below, § 186: xal 384 opens 
woibw taous éxelvos elva:. DEmMOsTHE- 
nes, Lept. p. 279: elol rév tévwr are- 
Aeis, 3éxa Ohow:....xal phy tev ye 
wotirayv obn elol wévre 4 Et odKoty dp- 
gotrépwr éxxaldexna; rothowper adtors 
efxoow. 
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Kai pla, Kat mpos, yiduddes era nab éxatovrdbes 8£ nal Sexas. 
rovro pev TO €E adris Ths ‘Aolns orpdrevpa é€avayOer cipyrat, 
dvev te TIS Ocparnins Ths éropévns wal Tov oiTaywyav Toiwr, 


nad Soot évérdeoy TovToot. 7O be oy éx THs Evpwirns ayopevoy 185 
oTpdtevpa ért mpoodoyiotéa TovT@ mavtTi re éEnprOunpévo **- in edition 


Soxnow Se Sef réyesy “* véas pév vuv of ard Opntens “EXXAnves, European 
ellenes, 
kat x Tay YiowY TaY émixeiévov TH Opnticy, TapelyovTo elxoce 24,000 in 


me es number, 
cai éxarov é« pév vuv TovTéwy Tay veay avdpes Terpaxtoy Awol Kal afloat, 


Stopvpro. *” yivovrat. amelod de, tov Oprixes mapelyovto, Kxat Thracian 
TIatoves, xai Eopéol, nat Bortiaion, nat ro Xadxtdinov yévos ™’, metals 
nat Bpvyou, nat Iliepes, nal Maxedoves, xai IleppatBoi, nal os 
"Evijves ™, nat Aororres, cal Mayvnyrtes, wat’ Ayatol, xal boot Ti7s 
Opnicns tiv traparlny vépovta, Tovtwy Tay eOvéwy tpejKovTa 
puptadas Soxéw yevéoOar abras ay ai puptddes xeivyot mpoc- 
reOeioas Thow éx THs Acins yovrat ai wacat dvipay ai pdyipos 
pupiades Sinxoorat xat éEjnovra Kal réacepes ™™, treat 5¢ TavTyCL 
éxatovrddes éxxaidexa®” xai dexds. Tod paylpou dé tovTou éovTos 
 GptOpov Tooovrou, thv Oeparrntny riv éropevny tovTos, Kal Tovs 
éy Toiot crTaywryoios axdtows éovras, Kal pare éy Toit adAdoloL 
TH OTpaTy, TovTaUs Toy payipov 
avdpay ov Soxéw elvat éddocovas, GANA Tredvas: Kal by oHEAS The com- 


186 


WNoloot Tole, Gua Wréovat 


qotéw tcous éxelvotcs elvas, nal ote mdebvas, obre éAdocovas wasnt teast 
oder e£icovpevos Sé obras TH payiup, exmAnpodot Tas ioas ue 


puptadas éxelyyou odtm tevrnxoclas Te uvpiddas Kal elxoce Kat 
oxT@, Kal yidddas tpeis, xal éxatovtddas Svo, xal Sexddas dvo0 
avdpav ipyaye HépEns ** 6 Aapelou péype Samiddos xal Oepporrv- 





498 +b 32 3h dx ris Edpéwns ... dty- 
prOunudve, “but now there is the army 
brought from Europe still to be added to 
all this number which has been calcu- 
lated.”’ See note 6 oni. I. 

499 Sdanow 8t Sef A¢yeww. The manu- 
script P has Séenow 32 3) Adve, and M, 
Bénnow 8 8h Sei Adyew, which is pro- 
bably an union of two variants. Sopno- 
CLES uses the expression Sd«now elweiy 
in opposition to éaxpiBooa Adyor. (Tra- 
chinia, 432.) 

500 Sicpdpsor. 8 and b have rpicpdpior, 
and F ptpici. 


501 +4 XarsxiBicdby yévos. See note on 


viii, 127: rq Xarniucg yéved. 

502 Botvyo:. See the note 113 on vi. 
45, and 231 on § 73, above. 

503 "Ev:ives. “One manuscript (5) has 
Ainives. 

504 régoepes. § has révre. 

503 dxarovrddes éxxaldexa. S has yirsds 
wal éxarovrdBdes é. 

506 ofrw wevryxoolas . . Hyaye Héptns. 
The manuscript 8 has for these words: 
és cup falvew ylyecOa: wdyra roy orpardy 
pupiddas wertaxogias xal rpidxovra Kal 
xiAiddas rpeis xal éxarorrddas Sto Kal 
SexdBas 800 drdpay, roy Hyayer 6 Héptns. 
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187 Aéwr. Odros pev &) rod ovvdrravros rob Hép~ew otparevparos 


and besides apiOpos: yuvatxav S otrotroéwy, xa traddaKéwv, Kal edvotyor, 
a r) 


there are to ovdeis dy eltrot atpexéa apiOpor ovd ad trrofuyiwy re Kat Tov 


be reckon ie 
elargo Grrgov xrnvéoy Tov ayOopopor nai xuvvav "Ivdiucov tov eropé- 
pnumoer o 


females and voy *”, ovd Ay rovtwy tmrd wAHGeos ovdels Av eltros dptOpov. wore 
eunuchs, ‘ “a a ¢7 a a 
ovdéy pot Odpa raplorarat mrpodoivas Ta péeeOpa tev TroTaLOY 
gore TOV, GAAA padXov Sxas Ta oitla ayréypyoe, Jaya pos, 
Their daily updos TooavTynot evploxw yap cupBadrOpevos, ei yolvuca trupav 
tion of com ekaoTos Tis huéons eddpBave Kat pndev mréov, Evdexa pupiddas 


minted | pediuvaV Tedeopévas én’ tudpy éxdory, Kal mpds, Tpinxoalous Te 


medina, ddXous pediuvous Kal Tecoepdxovra > yuvait) 5¢ nal edvotyoust 
erxes him- € ? , ’ a t 
ee ee ee 
handsomest réwy pupadéwy, xdddeds te eivexa nal peydBeos ovdels avrav 
a 88° ak.ovixdrepos Hv abtov Hépen eye rodtro 76 Kpdros. 

The fleet, ‘O &é 8% vautixds otparos érrel re opunels Erde, xat xaréoye 


case” tis Mayvnoins yépns és rov aiytadov tov petakd KacOavains re 
aii ty modus eovTa Kar Znriddes axris, ai pev b) mp@ras Tov veoy 
astorm, @pyeov Trpos yh, GAdAat & én’ éxelynoe én’ dyxupéwy Gre yap Tod 
aiyianod dovros ob peyddou, mpoxporaas Gpyéovro és moévTov, rad 
éml oxrm véas*™”, tavrnv pev thy edppoyny obra Gua Se dpOpq, 
€& alOpins re nat vynveulns ris Oardoons Leodons, érémecé ode 
Nelo te peyas Kal Troddos Avenos amnduwrns, Tov S7 “EdAno- 
Wovrinv Karéover of Trept TadTa TA ywpia oixnpévor. Soot pév vuv 


507 xupay Ivdixay Tay éroudver. See 


The griffin-heads which encircled the 


note 347 on § 124, above. 

$08 IySexa uupiddas ... Tecoepdxovra. 
This quantity of corn, reckoning the 
medimnus at 48 chenices, would give 
5,296,320 rations daily, which is 13,100 
more than the numbers adopted in the 
text require. It seems’ hopeless to at- 
tempt to discover the source of the mis- 
calculation,— which likewise occurs in 
several other instances in which numbers 
are concerned in the course of the work. 

509 xpdxpocca: Sputovro és xdévrov, Kal 
éx) éxrm@ véas, “ they rode at anchor head 
out seaward, and eight ships deep.”” The 
word xpdéxpoocos has occasioned a 
deal of discussion ; but the derivation of 
it from xpd and xépon (= xepadrd) seems 
to give a sufficient clue to its meaning. 


bronze bowl in the Herseum at Samos (iv. 
152) stood out in relief (the VENETIAN 
Scuoxirast on Iliad. xii. 258, says that 
some of the commentators explained xpéo- 
gas as robs dy trois wtpyos ééxovras 
Al@ous) ; and the expression of AGATHO- 
CLES es Athen. i. p. 30), relative to the 
Cyzicenes (that they ¢Son3pduour, wpd- 
xpoggos epduevar ex) tov xlvduroy), 
seems exactly to answer to the English 
“rushing headlong into the thick of the 
hattle.”” That the vessels should be ar. 
ranged with alternate intervals is indeed 
very likely from the nature of the case, 
but it does not appear to be implied in 
the word zpéxpooga:. See note 520 on iv. 
208, and note 409, above. See also Iliad. 


xiv. 35: xpoxpéccas Epucay. 
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avtoy av€opevov Euabov Tov dvenov xa roto, orm elye Spyov, ot 
& éfOncav rov yeava avaordcavres tas véas, xal avrol te 
Teptjoay Kal ai vées avTav bcas 5é Tov veov petapaias EdaBe, 
ras pev é&édepe mpos Imvovs*” xadeopévous rovs év IInrly, tas 
5é és Tov abyadoy ai Sé rept adriy tiv Znmidda weptiroy, at 
8é és MeriBoway trod, ai Se és KacOavalny é&e8pdocovro hy re 


ToD yeyavos ypihpa adopytov. Aéyerar 52 Aoyos, ds APnvaioe 189 
tov Bopiw éx Oeorporlov érexadécavro, édovros ogi adXov hy eaten 
xonztnplov tov yauBpov™ érlxovpov xadécacdar Bopiis Se, ence 
Kata Tov ‘EAAjvev royov, exer yuvaixa 'Arrixny ‘NpelOviay rv age 7 ed 
nians. 


"EpeyOéos: xara 1) 76 xAdos Toto of "AOnvaior, ws partis ppynrat, 
oupParropevoi ods tov Bophy yapBpov elvat, vavroyéovres THs 
EvdBoins év Xarklds, ds Evabov av€opevoy rov yermadva, (4 xat 
mpo tovTou,) €QvovTd re Kab érexadéovto Tov Te Bopiy Kal rHv 
‘NpeOuav, tipwpncal ogi xai-StapBcipas trav BapBdpwv ras 
véas, &s Kal mporepoy tept "Adwv. ei pév vu bia radta Toicr 
BapBdpoics dppéovar 6 Bopis érémece, ode exw elzreiy of S av 
"AOnvatol ade Aéyover BonOjoavra tév Bopiy mporepov, xal Tore 
éxeiva KatepydcacOas Kal ipoy amedOovres Bopéw iSpvcavro 
mapa twrorapov 'Thiccov **. 

"Ev rovtm t@ ove vias of ddraxyloras ASyover Siapbaphvar, 190 


TeTpaxootéwy ovK éAdocovas avopas Te avapiOpurrous, ypnuaTov dred galleyé 
Te WAnGos apOovor date Apewordsi TO Kpntiven avdp| Ma- mira oe 
yrre, ynoxéovre mept Samedda, peydrws 7) vaunyin éyévero ypnory: the gale, 
ds woANd pev ypvoea trotipia totépp ypovp éxBpaccopeva —— 


aveidero, trodda Se apyvpea: Onoavpovs te Trav Ilepréwy edpe, 
(GAN 6 pep 


(Phadrus, § 6.) On the other side of 


GdX\a Te xpvoea adata ypnuata amepteBddreTO. 


510 wpds "Ixvots. One manuscript (V) 


has xpbs “frvous, and in some MSS of 
Srrapo (ix. c. 5, p. 316) the reading 
mpos ‘Imvoirra has a variant, xpds “Y'x- 
yourvra. But the reading in the text is 
apparently the only genuine one. 

411 aby yauBpéy. This word is used in 
the general sense of «n3errdy, “ connexion 
by marriage.” 

$12 wapk mworaudy ‘Aicody. PLATO 
makes Socrates, in his conversation with 
Pheedrus, speak of an altar set up to 
Boreas in this spot, where, according to 
the tradition, the damsel was carried off. 


the river there was a spot called “Aypa (or 
“Aypa:), and a fane of Artemis Agrotera 
(Pausaniag, i. 19. 6), to which, in the 
time of Pausanias, the legend attached, 
that in that spot the goddess first com- 
menced hunting on her arrival from 
Delos, and the image was therefore repre- 
sented with a bow in the hand. But 
Socrates speaks of “Aypa as the name of 
the goddess herself. Another Athenian 
legend made Orithyia carried off from the 


Areopagus. (Phedrus, § 7.) 


191 


Of trans- 
ports, the 
number 
lost is not 
known. 


The storm 
lasts for 
three days. 


192 
On hear- 
ing of the 
enemy's 
loss, the 
allied fleet 
moves to 
Arlems- 
sium. 
The sur- 
name Pre- 
server is 
from this 
time given 
to Posei- 
don. 


Aphkela, in 
the Pelas- 


gian gulf, 
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TAAAG OUK evTUYéwY, Eipnact peya TWRovaLos éyévero Hy yap TES 
kal Tovrov ayapis cuppopn AvTedea Tradodoves *”.) Zerayoyav 
5é ddnddav xal tov GddAwy trolwv Siadbepopévav ove eri 
aptOpos wore Seicavtes of oTpaTnyot Tob vauTiKOD OTPATOD LH 
odt Kxexaxwpévorot eriBéwvrar ot Geacanrol, Eoxos inpnroy dx tav 
vaunrylov tepieBdrovro nyépas yap 59 éxeipale™ rpeis: rédr0s 
Se, évroud re rovebvres xal xataeldovres yonor’” Te avéup ot 
Mavyot, pos Te rovrowst, nal rH Gere xal riot Nypnict Qvorres, 
éravoay Terdptn peppy f aAdws kas avtos eOé\wv éxonace TH 
5é Oére EOvov, rvOopevot trapda tov 'Iavev roy déyov, ws ex TOD 
xepov tovTov aptracBeln ind TIndéos, ely te dtraca 4 axtTh 4 
Symids éxelvys re wal tov EdAXov Napnidworv 6 pev Sy terdpry 
neépn érémauto. Totou 5¢"EdAnoe of jpepooKoTros amo tov 
dxpwy trav EvBoixéy xatadpapovres Seuréon iypépn am ws o 
Neto 6 TpawTos éyévero, Conpaioy TavTa TA yevopeva Tept THY 
vaunyinv. ot 8¢ ws érvOovro, TIocedéovr Swipe evEdpevor, xat 
orovdas mpoxéavres, THY Taylorny orlaw nretyovro él Td 'Apre- 
plovor edraricavres Gdiyas Tiwds odt avti~dous brcoGas véas. of 
pev & 76 Sevrepov édOovres, aepl ro "Aprepiowy dvavdcyeor, 
TIocedéwvos Sawripos érawvupiny awd rovrov ete wat és rode 
voulCovres. 

Oi dé BdpBapo., ws éravcaro Te 6 dvepnos Kai TO Koa ExTpwro, 
KaTaomdcavres Tas vijas éreov Tapa Thy ipreipor xaprpavtes Se 
Thy axpny tis Mayvnolns, etay Erdeov és Tov Kooy Tov emt 
TIayacéwv dépovta. eott Sé yapos ev Te KOATP TOUTP TIS 
Mayvncins, 0a Déyerat tov ‘Hpaxdéa xatarepOivas iro 
‘Injcovos te xai tev auveralpwv éx ris ‘Apyods én dap 
meupOevra, ett él To Kas Erdeov és Alay ryv Koryida 
évOcdrey yap eueddrov WOpevodpevoe és TO tédaryos adyncew emt 


813 gy . . waiSopdvos, “a misfor- 515 earaclSorres yénow. If this read- 


tune by which a child of his was killed ;” 
—not however necessarily by himself, as 
some both in ancient and modern times 
have assumed. 

5-4 dyeluate, “‘ there was stormy wea- 
ther.’”’ See notes on viii. 113 and 133 
for the use of this word, and of xe«epl- 
(ev, by Herodotus. 


ing is sound, the expression must be inter- 
preted, ‘“‘laying the wind by means of 
chants of sorcerers,’’ the Magians not 
themselves reciting the sacred spells, but 
employing other subordinate functionaries 
for this purpose. Reiske proposed to read 
Xoo ee and Bekker -yofc: in the 
sense of be 
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rovrov 5¢ T@ yop obvoya yéyove Adérar. ey TovTp av Spyov 
of HépEew érrovetvro. 

Tlevrexaidera 5¢ tav vn@y tovréwy Ervydv Te Votatas ToMdovy 194 
éfavayOeioat, cai xws Kateidov tas er’ "Aprepiolp tov ‘EXAqven With the 


exception 
a "4 4 b' f ¥+ e 4 ‘ 4 f fifte 
vias, éS0Edy TE o Tas operépas oo ob BépBapor, ae aes slo 
éxémrecov és TOUS ToNEious TOY eoTpaTryee O aro Kupns rijs parse mvyte 
Aionrbos trapyos Xavdwxns 6 Gapyaciouv tov 67 mpoTepov TovT@Y the allies 
a réemi- 


Baosrets Aapetos, er’ airiy roipde NaBov aveoravpace, éovra Toy sium. 
Baordniov Siucarréwy”* 6 Zavdanns éxt ypyyace Aduxov Suenv 
édSixcace avaxpepacbévros av atrov, Noyt{opevos 6 Aapelos edpé of 
Théo ayaa Toy dpaprnpatwy temonpéva®’ és olxovy tov Bact- 
Aniov. eipwv 5é Todt 6 Aapetos, cal yous ws TayvTEepa avTOS 7} Anecdote of 
codwrepa épyacpévos ein, Edvoe. Bactrtéa pev 57 Aapetoy ottw paca 
Siadhuyov pn atrodécOas, trepspy tore Sé és tous "EdAnvas xata- 
TAMTAS, EerArE ov TO Sevrepoy Stadpvyov ececOar ws yap opeas 
eldov mpoomnéovras ot “EXdAnves, waborres atrav Thy yuwouévny 
dpaptada, éravayGévres, evrreréws ahéas elrov. ‘Ev rouréwov uch 195 
"ApBwris wréwv Tro, Tipavvos "AdaBavoov tov ev Kapiy & 
érépn 52, 6 TIddios otparryos TevOtnros 6 Anpovdov, 85 Hye pev 
Suadexa vias éx Tlddov, aroBarkov 5é chewy tas Sodexa To 
Netave THO yevouevo xata Zrymidda, pty TH wepvyevopévy Kata- 
wréwv er’ Aptepiov rw. Tovrovs ob "EdAnves, éEvctopncavres 
Ta éBovXovto mvécOa amo rhs BépEew otpatiis, arorréwrovet 
Sedepévous és Tov KopwOiwv 'Io8pov. 

°O pev 8) vavtixos 6 tav BapBdpwy otparos, mapeE Tov mrev- 196 
rexaldexa vedy Tay elroy Savdwxea orparnyéew, amixero és aire 
"Adéras. HépEns 5& nai 6 aefes, ropevbels dia Oecoadins nai stera 
"Axautns, éoBeBrnxws Tw nal &y Tputatos és Mnduéas: vy Geacanin three i 
pev GutrAav Tromodpevos friwyv Trav éwvrod, arrotreipwpevos Kal rye in 
Ths Gecoarins lariov, wvGopevos ws aplorn ein Tav ev “EXXAqoe: in Melis. 


; Mi He finds th 
évOa 87 ai “EXXAnvibes Uarvrot eXitrovTo TroAdov. TeV pév vuv év Thessalian 
a 9 , a ’ > Ff a ~ cavalry very 
Gecoanrly trorapav, 'Ovoywvos podvos ovx amréypnoe TH oTpatif inferior to 
18 OWN. 


516 ray Bagirntwy 8ixarréwy. Of these 517 Spd of wadw &yaba trav duaprnpd- 
functionaries, answering pretty nearly to twy wewompéva. See note 421 on iii. 
the Ulemah of the modern Turkish mo- 154. 
narchy, see iii. 31, above. 





197 
Local 
legend 
respectin 
the temple 
of Zeus 
Laphystius 
told to 
Xerxes, 
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To pécOpov, mivopevos: trav be évy Axatly trotapayv pedvTwy, ovde 
Satis 6 péyiotos avtay earl "Hiridavos, ovdé otros avréoye, eb ps7 
pravpos. 

"Es “Adov 88 ris "Ayaitlys amtxopévp BépEn, of xarryepuoves 
Tis 6500 Bovddpevor TO Trav éEnyéecOar*", EXeyov ot ertyaptoy 
NOyov, TA Tepl TO ipoy tov Aadvatiov’” Aws ws *APduas 6 
Aiodouv éunyavncato Dpi~p popov, avy ‘Ivot Bovdevoas: per- 
érevra 8&, ws x Ocotrporriov ‘Ayatol mporieiot totic éxeivou 
atroyovoiss aéOrous towovcbe Ss dy 4 Tod yéveos TovTOU mpec- 
Buraros, Tovtm émurdtayres Epryer8as tov mpvravyntov, avrot 
guraxas Eyovor (AjiTov Sé xadéovet TO TpuTavniov ot ’Ayatol’) 
qv Se écéXOy, ovn Ears Sas EEevos trply 4h OvoecOar pédrAn. Mote 
ETL Tpos TovTOLCL, TOANOL HOn TOY weAdOVTMOY TovTwY BicecOaL, 
Seicavres, ol-yovto atroépaytes és GAAnVY yaopnr ypovou Se mpo- 
iovros dirlaw KatedOovtes, hy adloxwvtTar écedOovres és TO TpuTa- 
830 K ai 
as avy trou éEaybels: radta S¢ mdoyovet ot Kuricowpovu toi 
Dpiou trades amroyovot, SuoTe xabappov tis yeopyns troveupévwy **" 
"Ayatav éx Ocomporriov ’A@Oduavra tov Aiddov, Kal peddovrov 
uv Ovew, atrucdpevos obTos 0 Kurlacwpos*” é& Ains tis Kod- 
vos épptcato: trouncas 5é Tobro, Toice eruyevopevosct EF éwurov 
°, RépEns 5 radra axovcas, ws Kata 


Ju e Us f ,] f , Aa ‘ 
yyiov, as Overai te, éEnyéovro, oréupace Tras tuKxacbeis 


phvw tod Geod évéBare 


513 of narnyepdves..... enyterba. 
These words are omitted in S. 

519 Aaduoriov. Some of the MSS have 
the form 'AgAvoriov. 

820 oréupact was xuxacbels. This was 
an essential part of the particular ritual, 
with which the Athenians were so fami- 
liarized through Sopxocies’s play of 
Athamas, as to suggest the allusion in 
ARISTOPHANES :— 


AZOKPATHS. xdOcCe rolyury ex) roy lepdy 
onxluwoda. 
STPEVIAAHS. i8ob xdOnua. 3NK. 
TovTovi Tolyuy AaBe 
Tov orépavoy. XTPEYV. éw) ri ordépavor; 
ofuot, Léxpares, 
Gowep pe thy ’Abduar® Brus wh Od- 
aere. (Clouds, 256.) 


The Scholiast on this passage says that 
Sophocles represented Athamas as sitting 
crowned and ready to be sacrificed at the 


altar, and saved by Heracles just as the 
fatal blow was about to be given. 

531 xadapudy ... woteunévwy. He was 
to be slain for the p of removing 
the plague of drought which had been 
brought upon the land by his injurious 
treatment of Nephele, the mother of his 
children Phrixus and Helle. (Scnoxrast 
on Aristoph. Nub. 256.) 

52: § Kurlacwpos. This personage ap- 
pears in the local legend to take the part 
filled by Heracles in Sophocles’s play. 

523 uijww Tov Oeod évéBare. He brought 
upon himself the anger of the deity by 
interrupting the course of vengeance. At 
Peyllis or Phyllis in Bithynia, the legend 
prevailed that Phrixus first landed there 
with the ram, and there also sacrificed 
him on the altar of Zeus Lophystius. 
(Scaorrast on Apollonius Rhodiue, ii. 
652.) The Scholiast adds: xa uédxp: vir 
yépos eloeAOdyra els +d mxpuraveioy Eva 
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TO addaoos eyévero, avros re Epyero avrov nal TH oTpaTiy Twacy 
wapyyyere tov Te APdpavros arroyovey THY oixiny opolws Kal 
TO Tésevos eaéBero. 

Tadra pev Te dv Becoadly nal 1a ev Ayasliy dard 8é robrav 198 
Tay yapwv hie és tiv Mndiba rapa Kxodwov Sardoons, vy TO Topography 


of the coast 


durorts re xai pyyln ava wacay hpépny ylverar wept dé oe ae 


KoATrov TooToY é€aTt yYapos Tredwvds, TH ev edpds, TH O€ al Kdpta 
oTeivos: qept Sé tov yapov ovpea iNrnrad Kat aGBata trepixdyler 
Tacay Thy Mnriba yay, Tpnyliat wérpat radeopevat. mporn 
pa vv moms dori & TO KddI—E lovTs aro "Ayaitys, Avrucipy’ Anticyra 


on the 


wap iv worapos Srepyjios péav €& 'Evujvwv és Oddaccay brook 


S; 
éxdid50t° amo Sé Tovrou, Sia elxoai nov oradimy, GANS TroTAapOS, twenty 
stades fur- 


T® ovvopa Keira. Avpas, tov BonBéovra te ‘Hpakrédi xatopéve ther, the 
AOxyos dori avadavivas air Sé tovrou, 8s’ dAXrav elxoot orabley, Dee: 
GAos rotaucs éott, ds nadéeras Médas. Tpryis 8¢ wordus ard 199 


twenty 
tol MéXavos rovrov mrorapod wévre otddia aréyes’ tavry 8é Kal aes Rib. 


eupvTarov dots maans THS Yopns TavTNS éx Toy ovpéwy és Odrac- Bee a: 


cav, cat’ & Tonyis wemduotar Siuryihid Te yap Kal Siopdpia rapa 


mréOpa Tob wediov earl: rod 5é obpeos TO Tepexdnler Thy yhy Thy Tekin i in 


Tenxwiny, ors Staopak ™pos pecapBpiqy Tpnxivos da 88 Tis are 


dvacdayos *Aowris TroTapos pee Bape THY eepey Tov ovpeos. Plain. 
"Eots Se GddXos Polnk scree ou péyas, mpes pecauSplny rod 200 
*"Acowror ds éx Tay eaarel TOUT@Y peaoy, és tov “Acarov éxbdidos. See wd 
xara 8¢ tov Polxa Trorapov oreworaror dor apuatiTos yap pia tone! south 
pon dédunrtas ard 58 rod DownxKos rrotapod wevrexaibexa orddid South of 
dort & Gepporvnas: ev 5é t@ petatu Polos trorapod Kat aia op ae 
HOTTUNEWY won Té dott, TH otvoya 'AvOyjdn xeitas, Tap’ Ay » fifteen stades 


h of th 
mapuppeaie 6 "Aaorros és OdXaccay exdid0t, Kal yapos treph avriy Phenix, ° 


edpvs, €v re Anpnrpds Te ipov ‘Appucrvavibes pvras, kar Spar pyle; be- 


hich 
eiot "Apudixruoat, cal avrod tod ’Apductvovos ipov. athe” 


tév Spltov dxoydver Slew Th elpnudry 

Ait. The Erymotocicum MAGNUM gives 
rere aan as a name of Dionysus. This 
must have been the Dionysus oLNoThs 
or wpd3.os, to whom in ancient times a 
man used to be offered as a victim in 
Chios and Tenedos, the mode of sacrifice 
being the tearing him in pieces (Por- 
PuYRyY, de Abstinentié, ii. 55); and to 


VOL. Il. 


whom Themistocles was said to have im- 
molated three nephews of Xerxes imme- 
diately before the action at Salamis. (PHa- 
n1a8, ap. Plutarch. Themist. § 13.) The 
ritual of Zeds Avxatos in Arcadia was of 
the same kind with that mentioned in the 
text, and is coupled with it in the pseudo- 
platonic dialogue Minos, § 5. 


2a 
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201 Baoirevs pev 89 BépEns éorparoredevero ris MnrBos dv tH 
Phenix it Tonywi of 88 8) "EdAqves, éy 7 Suddy* (eadterar 88 6 xdpos 


rpyyanth and oSros iro pev THY TAeovaY ‘ENAijvev Oepporrvdat, Ure dé TaY 


phe ériywpiwy Kai amepiolxewy Tia.) éotpatoredevovro pév vuv 
ace éxarepot év TovTotoe Toot ywploiae emrexpatee S€ 6 wey TOV TOS 
eee Per Bophv avepoy eyovrwv ravrov péxpt Tpryxivos, ot 5é Tey mpos 
Greeks.  voTov Kal pecapBplny pepovtmy, To eri Tavrns THs ATElpov. 

202 “*Heoay 8&8 olde ‘EXAnvev of trropévovtes tov Tlépony év tovr@ 
co TO XOpw Yraptintéwy re TpnKoooe Grdirat, cal Teyenréwv nal 


somes st Mavrwvéwy yir001, hutoees Exatépwr &£ ‘Opyopevod te Tis ’Apka- 
pyle, Sins elxocs wat éxarov, nal éx ths Rovmjs "Apxadins yeror. 
trooovTo, ev 'Apxddwy amo &¢ KopivOou retpaxocur Kai amo 
Prvodvros Sunxdcwe nal Muxnvalwy oySwxovra. ovTor pey amo 
ITeXorrovvnoov traphoay ard 5é Bowtéy, Qeotiéwv tre érra- 
203 xdcvor nat OnBalwy rerpaxdcio. Ipods tovrows érixdyroe 
éyévovro ** Aoxpoi te ot ‘Orrovytios travotpatin, Kai Dwxkov 
xine. aitol ydp opeas érexadécavto oi “EdXnves, déyovTes 
5s’ ayyédkwy ws adrol pev Frovey mpddpopor tav GAdwy, ot Se 
Novrrol TaV cuppdyov TpocdoKipot TAaTaY Elev Huépny 7 Oadacca 
ré ods ein ev pudaxh, tr’ AOnvalwy te ppovpeopévn nat Aiywn- 
Téwy Kat Tav és Tov vavTiKoy otparoy TayOévrov, cal ode ely 
Sewer ovdév ov yap Oeov elvas roy érribvta emi Thy “Edddba, add’ 
avOpwirov’ elvas 5& Ovntov ovdéva, ovdé EceaOar, TH Kanov é£ 
apyns ywopuev@ ov ovveplyOn totcr 6 peylorows avTav péytota: 
opelrAew wy Kat Tov éreXavvovTa, ws eovta Ovnrov, amd rhs SoENs 

meckew av ot Se radra TruvOavopevor EBonOeov és tiv Tpnyiva. 
204 Tovroust hoay pév vuv nal Gdrou oTpatyot KaTa wWoNas 
under Leo- éxdaotwr 6 5é Owpatopevos pdduota Kat través Tov oTpaTevpaTos 
anaee wing aryeopevos Aaxedaiovios Fv Aewvidns 6 ’Avakavdpbew, rod Aéov- 
cdi tos, Tov Evpuxpatisew, trod ‘Avatdvipov, rot Evpuxpdreos, rob 
His pedi- IToAvdwpou, rod ’Adxapéveos **, tov Tnréxdov, Tod 'Apyérew, TOD 
Frerncles, ’"Hynclrew, rod Aoptacou ™, rob AewBorew, Tod "Exeotpdtov *”, 


524 éxlxAnro: éydvorvro. See note 201 526 Aopdacov. Some of the MSS have 
on v. 75. Aopudyov. 

935 rop TMoAvddépov, tod *"AAxayéveos. 537 ’Exeorpdrov. One manuscript (4) 
These two names are omitted in 8. has ’Apxearpdrov. 
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Tob “Hyws**, tod EvpvaGépeos, tod “Apirrodypov, tod’ Apioto- 

pdyou, tod Kyeodaiou, trod "T)ddovu, Tod “Hpaxdéos, xrnodpevos 

thy Bacirntny év Sirdprn €E ampoosoxnrov. ArEdv ydp of éovtwv 205 
mpecButépwv aderdeav, Kreopéveds te xa Awpréos, drredsraro His succes- 


sion to the 
ris ppovriSos mept ris Baotdylys: atroBavorres 5¢ Kyeopéveos *insiom | 
” ‘ , Le 4 27 3 , ted, and 
amados Epaevos syovou, Aupiéos TE OVKETL EovTOS GNA TeeuTI- Pocter, am 
cavtos Kai TouTou éy Ssxerin*™’, obrw &) es Aewvldnv avéBawe 7 ope os 
Baoirnty xal Sits wpdtepos éyeyovee KrXcopSpérov, (otros yap brothers, 


hw vewratos "Avatavépiiew arais,) nat 5) Kxal elye Kveopéveos rags ih 
Ouyatépa** 85 tore Hie és Oepporriras, érireEdpevos davdpas and heiress 
re Tos KaTeoTe@Tas Tpinxocious®™ Kal Tolos éréxyyavoy Traides them. 
dévres: trapadaBov 88 drrixero nab OnBalov rods é Tov dpiOpoy 
Noyrdpevos elrrov, Tov éatparyyee Acovridéins 6 Eipupayou™. 

rovde Se elvexa tovtous orovdiny éroujcaro Aewvidns povvous 
‘EXXjvev taparaBely, bre chéov peyddws xarnyopyto pnbi- 

fav. capexddhee ov és Tov modenov, Oédrwy eidévas elre 


ouptréunpouat, elre xal atrepéovar ex Tod éuavéos Thy “EXAjvov 


cuppayiny oi &e adrAodpovéorres erreprrov. 
Tovrous pev tovs audi Aewvldny mpwrous amémeppay > rap- 


538 “Hos. § and some other MSS 


531 grirctduevos &wSpas Te To's xar- 


have ‘Hyfouos. eore@tas Tpinkoolovs. The guard of ho- 
529 reXeurhoayros Kal tovrouv év Xixe- nour for a Lacedeemonian king seems to 
Alp. See v. 42—46. have been three hundred; and while act- 


530 nal 3h Kal elye KAcopéveos Ovya- 
tépa. By marrying the daughter, the only 
surviving child (v. 48) of his half-brother, 
Leonidas doubtless conciliated the party 
to which the family of his father’s second 
wife belonged. If he were, as some ac- 
counts stated (v. 41), born a twin with 
his brother Cleombrotus, this marriage 
would decisively turn the scale in his 
favour. The importance of the fact is 
suggested by the particles xal 8) «al. 
(See note 6 on i. 1.) Although the au- 
thor here distinctly states that Cleombro- 
tus was the youngest of the brothers, it is 
remarkable that where he mentions the 
report of the twins, he puts him before 
Leonidas. It seems therefore not impro- 
bable that Leonidas, when asserted to be 
a twin at all, was represented as the last 
born. His absence from Lacedemon at 
the time of the festival of the Carnea (see 
note 534, below) was perhaps not an un- 
welcome compliment to the Acheean party. 


ing in this capacity they were probably 
called his knighis. See viii. 124, and 
compare THUCYDIDES, v. 72, where they 
form the body guard of the king Agis. 
What Leonidas appears to have done on 
this occasion was, to select his “‘ regular 
guard” (4vdpas rots xaGeorewras), to the 
number of three hundred, taking none for 
the purpose but men who had children. 
See note 130, a, on vi. 56. 

632 Acovriddns 6 Eipupdxov. PLUTARCH 
(de Malign. Herodott, § 33) states on the 
authority of Aristophanes, the Alexandrine 
grammarian, that the commander of the 
Theban detachment was named, not Le- 
ontiades, but Anaxander. This -he does 
simply for the purpose of shaking the 
credit of Herodotus in what he says of 
the temper of the Thebans. 

533 87: opdwy peydrws KariryépnTo un 
3iCew, ‘‘ because strong charges of sympa- 
thy with Median interests had been brought 
against them.” 


2a2 


206 
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Cause es- ThATat, va tovTous GpavTes of GAAoL cipayot oTpaTEvwYTar 
peste se pmde Kat ovror pndlowot, Av adbrovs trupOdvwvras virepBaddo- 
force was a févous: eta 82, Kdpvea yap ode tw éuroddy **, guedrov épta- 
a Leo- cayres nal dudaxas Autrovres dv TH Rirdpry, kara rayos Bonléew 
mavonpel. ds Se xal oi Aowrol TOY cuppdywv evevavTo Kal avtot 
érepa rowaira Tojcey Fw yap Kata tavTd Odvuprias™ rovroice 
Toict MpHywac. cuuTrecovca’ ovKav SoxéovTes Kata Tdyos oUTW 
SiaxpijcecOas Tov dv GepporrvrAnat TovEpov, ErreuTov TOUS Wpo- 

207 Spopovs. Otro: yey 8) ofrw Scevevavro traujceay ot Se év Gep- 
pomrvaAnat “EAXnves, érrecd?) médas éyévero Tis ésBorrjs oO ITlépons, 
xatappwdéovtes, éBovdevovro meph amadrAayns Toias pév voy 
Groot TTedXorrovvnclou: eddxee, Moves és TIedorovvncoy tov 
"ToOpov éyew ev dura Acwvidns $e, Paxéwy nab Aoxpoyv rrept- 
oTEpYeovTay TH youn tavTy"*, avTod re phvew eyyndilero 
aréumew Te ayyéXous és Tas Todas KedevovTas odie émiBonbécy, 
ws ovTwy a’Tay Odtyov otpatov Tov Mydov aréEacba. 

Tatra BovNevopévoy odéwv, &reuire Bépkns xardoxoroy imréa, 
iSécOat oxoco Té ciate Kal & TL Trovéolev ; GanKoee Oe Ere ea ey 
Oceacanly, ds adsopévn eln tavTy oTpaTsi) odLYN, Kal TOUS ryE- 
povas ws eincay Aaxedatpoviol te nai Aewvldns dav yévos ‘Hpa- 

Kreldns: as 5é arpocédace 6 immeds mpos To oTpatomedov, EOnetTo 
coabing:,_ re kal Katopa wav pev ob TO oTpatotredoy Tovs yap ow TeTA- 
front of their ymévous Tov Telyeos, TO avepOwcavres elyov ev dudaxh, ovx old Te 
lines. 

qw xariécbav 6 Se tors Ew eudvOave rotor mpo Tod Telyeos Ta 

drrha Exerto Ervyov Se rovTov Tov ypovoy Aaxedaipovsios EEw TeTay- 


208 


A horseman 
sent by 
Xerxes to 
reconnoitre 


nians exer- 
cising, and 


534 Kdovera ydp op: Av duxo8éy. There 
was an jal reason why this festival 
should not have been interrupted. In it 
Apollo was celebrated under the title of 
‘* Leader of the army” (iryfrwp), with a 
particular reference to the voyage from 
Naupactus to the Peloponnese on the 
occasion of the great invasion. To cut 
short the ritual of a deity viewed in such 
a relation would be more than an act of 
irreverence ; it would be in itself an sil 
omen for the very expedition about to be 
undertaken. And for the extreme im- 
portance of this point, see notes on viii. 
132 and ix. 92. But the absence of Leo- 
nidas from this festival was possibly not 


undesigned in the existing crisis. See 
note 530, above, and note 555, below. 

$35 dy Kata TéevTd ‘OAupmds. 
Hence the answer of the Arcadian refu- 
gees, below, viii. 26. 

536 wepioxepxedvtery TH youn TavTp. 
Valcknaer proposes to read mepiowep~ 
x8dvreev, EO being substituted for O€ 
by the negligence of the copyist, on the 
ground of the active form owépxyw being no 
where used by Herodotus, but always the 
passive owépyerGa:. Thus: dowdpyero TH 
"Aptoroyépp (v.33). Kpowros 3¢ orepx Gels 
elwe (i. 32). Surpass says: owepx@els 
rn ‘Hpotére dvr) rod rapaxOels, Ouper- 
Geis. 


— ee 
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peo Tois pev 51) wpa yupvalonévous Trav avdpav, tous 6é Tas 
Kopas xrevitopévovs Tatra 7 Oewpevos eOapate, xal ro 1AnOos 


_— 


= 


éudvOave, pabav dé wavta atpexéws amrndavve Orica Kat 
jovyinu: ovTe yap tis edlwxe adoyins Te evextpnae™” qodAgs 
aredOav Se Edeye mpos Hépkea rdmep omeree mrdavta. ‘Axovwy 209 
88 HépEns obk elye cupBaréobas 75 édv, bre wrapacKevdfowro dy Conver 
Grrodevpevol Te Kat arodéovres Kata Suvauur Gd’ abr@ yeroia Fer 


yap épalvovto trotéewv, peteréurpato Anudpyrov rov ’Apictevos 4 De- 


maratus 


27 a Aa. ’ > 2 ’ o 
éovra évy Te oTparoTédey amrixopevoy Sé pw cipwra BépEns Exacta setae _ 


rovtay, eOédwv pabéery +O trotevpevoy Trpds TaY Aaxedatpovloy alert 
6 &é elre “ Hxoveas pév pev Kal mporepoy, etre Oppapev él ri 
‘EdAdéda, trept trav avdpay trovTav axovcas 82, yédwTd jee Eber *** 
éyovTa Tatrep pov éxPnooueva Tpiyypata tavra’ éuol yap Tip 
adnOntny acxéey aytia acd, © Bacired, dyov péyioros ote 
dxovoov 5 cal vir ot dvdpes otros amixarat payeropevot Hyucy 
wept THS €aodou, Kal TabTa TapacKevdlovtar vouos yap od: obrw 
éyov éori: éredy pédrAwor xivduvevery TH Woy, Tore Tas xehadas 
Koopéovray értlotao be, ei Tovrous Te Kal TO ropévoy ev Srdpry 
xataotpeyea, gore ovdev Gro EGvos avOpwrwyv To ot, Bacired, 
Urropevéet yeipas avraeipopevoy viv yap pos BactAntnv te ai 
KadMorny wokw tov é& "Eddnoe mpoodépeat, xal avdpas 
apicrous.” xdpta te &) dmora Bépkn édalvero ta deyopeva 
elvat, xal Sevrepa érreipwra Sytwa tporoy TocobTa: éovres TH 
éwuTod otpaTin payéecovrar; 6 Sé ele “@ PBacired, euot 
xpacba, ws avdpi etary ™”, qv pi) tadta tos tavry éxBA TH 
eyo Eye.” 

Tatra deyov ove ereWe tov Répkea: récoepas pev &) wap- 210 


eEjue” syudpas, ddarlfwy aiel oeas arrodpioecOay merry Se, Xr 


537 évexdpnoe. The use of the com- °° ws dxdp) petory. In the Persian 


pound verb é¢yxdpew in the regimen of 
the simple verb xupeiy is not easily ex- 
plained. Perhaps the preposition has the 
force of the English “‘ withal,” as it some- 
times does when used without a case, in 
the manner of as conjunction. See note 
63 on vi. 23, above. Bekker reads é«d- 
pnoe from conjecture. 

538 yérwrd pe UWev. Compare iii. 29: 
drdp ros Sueis ye ob xalpovres yéawra 
due Ohoeabe. 


view, falsehood was the lowest vice in the 
scale of depravity ; so that the imprecation 
of the Spartan king on himself was as 
strong as if he had said dvociwrdry. See 
i. 138: afoxioroy 8¢ avdroio: Td WevderGas 
vevduioras: Sedrepa Bt 7d dpelrcw xpéos, 
WoAAGY pty cal bAAwy elvexa, uddrAorra Be 
dvayxalny ouct elva: roy dpelAovra Kal 71 


Weddos Adyew. 
540 wapetiine. Sand V have rapixer. 
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de n' delay, @s ovUK atraAXdooovro, AAA ot ears avaidely re Kat aBourty 


cick na 
the pass, 


211 


which en- 
tirely fails 


212 


Siaypeapevor péverv, téutre. er’ avrovs Mrjdous re nai Kicalous 
Oupwels, evretrhapevs oheas Cwypjoavras ayew és bw Th 
éwutrod: ws & émérecov depopevos és tovs “EAAnvas of Mido, 
Esrumrov mroAXol dAdo 8 érrecnicay, kat ovK aireNavvoVTO KalreEp 
peyddws mpoortaiovres Sidov 8 érolevy tavti rep xai ovx 
qecota avt@ Baotréi, Gre Troddol pev avOparroe elev ordiyou Se 
avydpes. éylvero Se 4 cupBorr Se Hyépns. ‘Enel re 6¢ 06 Mipdot 
Tpnxéws trepveltrovto, evOabra otros pev trreEnicay, ot 6¢ TTépoat 
éxdeEdpevor errjicay rods aBavdtous éxddee Bacidevs, TaY Hoye 
‘TSdpvns *', ws 57 obrol ye edrreréws Karepyacopevor wos Sé Kat 
ovToL cuvépioryoy Tota.” EdAnat, ovdey mréov épépovro THs oTpa- 
Tins THs Mndschs dra 7a abra, are dy oreworopy Te yopw 
payopevos kat Sopact Bpayvtépovot ypewpevoe iprep ot "EdAnves, 
wal oun &yovres WANG’ ypncacOar. Aaxedaipovior dé eudyovro 
atlas Noyou, dra Te atrodexvipevos ev ove emiotapévoict paye- 
oa éferiotdpevot, Kal Sxws evtpeeay Ta vara, arées Hevye- 
oxov S0er of 52 BapBapor spéwvres evyovras Bon re xat 
mardyy éryicay, ot 8 av xatadapBavopuevos trréotpepov avrior 
elvat toict BapBdpoct petactpepopevor Se xaréBadrov mr7Oer 
avapiOuryrous tev ITepoéwou Eriirroy Sé cal airav Trav Xraprtin- 
téav evOaira orbyo.. rel Sé ovddy éduvéato mrapadaBety oat 
8 xal mavtoles 
mpocBadXovres, amrnAauvoy oricw. ev TavTyCt THot Tpocodotct 
THS payns Nyerat Baciiéa Onedpevoy tpls avadpapeiv ex rob 
O@povou **, Seicavra rept tH otpatin. Tore pev ota yyovicavto: 
vy 8 torepain ot BapBapor ovdev Apewov aéGrcov Gre yap ortyar 
éovtwy, édrricavrés odeas xatatretpwpatiobas Te Kal odK cious Te 
éxerOar Ere yeipas avracipacOar, avvéBarrov ot Sé “EdAnves 
Kata Takis te kal Kata EOvea Kexoopnpévor Hoav, Kal éy pépet 
&xaarou éudyovtro, trIy Dwoxéwv obras é és Td ovpos érdyOncayv 


ITépoas ris éoddou trewpewpevot, nal xatda Tédea 


541 "T3dpyns. See note 254 on § 83, is described as éx roi Opdvou dvawndhoas 


above. when Zopyrus presents himself mutilated 
542 xara tTéAea, ‘ by squadrons.”’ See before him (iii. 155). With the grave 
note on ix. 24, below. orientals nothing could so completely in- 


543 dyadpapeiv dx Tov Opdvov. This act dicate an all-engrossing feeling of fear or 
expresses sudden consternation. So Darius horror as 8 gesture of this kind. 
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gurdfovres tiv atparovr as S& ovdey ebpusxovy adAowrepoy ot for two 
U > + Wi 
Tlépoas 4} tH mpotepain evwpwv, amrndavvov. se 
’Atropéovros 5é¢ Bacthéos 5 te xpjoerac** rH mapeovre wpH- 213 
quart, Emiddrns 6 Evpvdjpou avip Myers 7d0€ of és Noyous, The per- 


4 


exity of 

4 4 ‘4 A 

as peya Te trapda Bactréos Soxéwy oiceabar Eppace te tiv Xerxes is 
? a A “A ww 7 ’ A sy put an end 

arpatrov tiv Sia tov ovpeos dépovcay és Oeppornras, Kat to by the 
t \ ; € , € / ? treachery of 
SéfOetpe Tos tavrn trropeivavras ‘EXdjvev dorepov Se deicag a Melian, 
, PY , oe ’ ey ~__ Who shows 
Aaxedatpoviovs epuye és Geocarinv' wai ot dvyoytt vie THY hima path 

over the 


IIvAayopav (trav ‘Apdicrvovwey és tiv TIvAainvy ovAdeyopévwv) mountains. 
apyvpwv érexnpvyOn ypdvp 5é Datepov, xatHAOe yap és ’Ayts- 
xupny, amrébave td "AOnvadew avdpos Tpryswiov' 6 Sé ’AOnvdbns 
ovTos amréxtewe ev Emiddrea &¢ addnv airiny, tiv éyw év Toit 
GrisGe Aoyouos’ onpavéw éripnOn pévroe irrd Aaxedatpovlwv 
ovdey Hocov. 'Emiddrns pev oro iatepoy rovtwy amrébave. 

"Eort 5é Erepos Aeyopevos Néxyos, @ 'Ovnrns re 6 Davayopew 214 
avnp Kaptorws nai Kopvdaddos Avrixupeds etol of ecimravres 
mpos Baciéa rovrous Tovs Néyous, Kal Tepinynadpevot TO OvpOsS 
toiot Ilépoyot, oldapes enol ye mirtos' TovTo wey yap THe yp?) 
orabuocacbat, rt of tov “EXXjvwv Tvdayopoe érexnpueay ovK 
émi ‘Ovnry te xat Kopvdadr@ apyipwv, add’ érl “Emiadry 7é 
Tpnxivip, wavtas Kov TO aTpexéotatoy muOopevor Todt 8é, 
gevyovra tov “Emiddrny ravrny tiv airinv oldaper cideln pev 
yap av, xa éddy wy Mnrtedts, tavrny tiv arparov ’Ovirns 
el 1 Y@py TOA wprnkas ely GX ‘Emiddrns yap éote 
O Teptnynoapevos TO ovpos KaTa THY aTpatrév, TovTOY alTvoy 
ypau. 

ElépEns Se, eel of hpece* ra inréoyero 6 "Emiddrns xarepyd- 215 


ceabat, aurixa tepiyapns syevopevos Erreutre ‘TSapvea, xal tov and hie i‘ 
dotparnyee ‘TSdpvns’ wppéato 8e rrepi Avyvov adas éx ToD oTpa- dcopaic ry 
\ . 2 ‘ , Ie a © 2 6 _ Wit i- 
tomrédov. eg 6é¢ atpatrov tavrny éEedpoy ev ot émiyw@pior Mr- SiO by “e 
Mées, eEevpovres 5¢ Oeocaroios xarnyjoavro eri Dwxéas Tore, Mountain 


Gre ot Dwxées Ppdkavres telyet ty esBornv hoav év oxémryn Tod 


546 yphoerat. Gaisford has given this 548 dy roiot Smiabe Adyoio:. Herodotus 
reading on the authority of one manuscript does not fulfil this promise. See note 620 
(S). The others are divided between xph- on i. 184. 
onra: and xphoaito. See note 34 on v. 546 Hdpins 82, del of fpece. 8S has 
12. Héptn 80 éwel Hpece. 
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Description 
of it. 


217 


They reach 
the top of 
the moun- 
tain at day- 
break. 
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roréuou"* &e re récov S) Karedédexro doica ovbdéy ypnot 
Mnyrcdor*. “Eyes 5¢ dde 4 atpaos airy dpyerat pév amd 
Tov Acwrov rorapov tod Sia Tis Svacddyes péovtos’ obvoua Se 
T@ avpel TOUT@ Kal TH aTpar@ TwUvT Keltat Avorraa’ relver Sé 17 
’Avorrasa aibtrn cata payw tod objpeos: Nijryes 51) Kata te’ AXrnvoy 
Today, mperny dodicay tav Aoxpidwy mapdos Tov Myddwp, nai rata 
Meddprvyév re xarecpevoy Bov*” nai cata Kepxwrov Spas 
TH Kak TO oreworatoy dott. Kara tavrny 5) tiv atpatov ral 
obra éyovocay ot Tlépoas tov ‘Acwrdv SvaSdvres érropevovro 
macav tiv vinta, dv Seth pév Eyovres obpea Ta Oitalwyv ev 
apioteph Se ra Tprysviwv" nos te 51 dépaiwe ™, xal &y6vovro ér 
axpatnply rod ovpeos. Kara Sé TovTo Tov ovjpeos épvAacoor, as 
kad mporepov pot SednrwTat, Pwxtwv yirsos Ordirar, puopevol te 
THv aderéony yaopny Kat dpoupéorres Ti» atpaTor % ev yap 
Kate écBonrs épurdacero trod tay eipyras tiv Se Ssa Tod ovpeos 
atpatroy €Gedovrat Doxées wrodcEduevos Aewvidn epvraccov. 


9218 “Epaboy 5é odeas of Paxées dde avaBeBnxotas’ avaBaivorres 


yap €\avOavoyv of IIépoa: 16 odpos trav dov Spvev érimdeor Fv 
pey 8) vyveuln, opou 5 yuvopévou trodAod ws olxds Fw PUY 
inroxeyupévev wird roiot toot, ava te Spapyov ot Daxées Kat 
éSwvro ta Orda, Kal aitixa of BapBapot wapjcay ds Se eidov 


547 dy oxéxy rot wovduov. See note 
487 on i. 143. 

48 ie re récov... Mndtevor, “ from 
so long back had the Melians been made 
aware of its capabilities for mischief.” The 
euphemism of od3ty xpnord in the sense 
of ‘‘extremely pernicious’’ is very common. 
There seems no record of any particular 
occasion on which the Thessalians suc- 
ceeded, by means of this path, im turning 
the position of the Phocians. It was 
doubtless in the very early times, when 
the Thesealian tribes came first into the 
region which they inhabited in the time 
of Herodotus (above, § 176). The wall, 
said to be built by the Phocians on that 
occasion, had fallen with age. 

49 MeAdumvydy re xadcduevow AlBov. 
Melampygus seems to have been a sur- 
name of Heracles, who is represented as 
having in wrath slain two brothers called 
Cercopes for ridiculing him. The term 

xépxen) appears to have been the name of 
a kind of monkey (into which one version 


of the legend made the brothers to be 
metamorphosed: ZENosiIvs, Proverd. iv. 
50), and hence the term is used both to 
denote a person of extreme cunning, and 
one who delights in mischievous annoy- 
ance. /EscHINES (De falsd legatione, 
§ 43) uses it in the former sense: § 7: 
pev ody of 6 Képwo, } 7d xadrotpevoy 
warrdAnpa, } Td wadluBodoy, 9 7d rol- 
atdra phuara, otk #8exr wxpcrepoy. An- 
other version of the legend made the 
brothers changed into stone, a form of 
the story which probably prevailed in the 
locality described in dhe: text, although 
the catastrophe ie laid in Lydia at the 
court of Omphale. (See Gaisford’s Pan- 
@MIOGRAPHI Gracr: Bodletan Pro- 
verbs, No. 537.) 

550 és re 3h Bidpawe. This is the 
reading of the majority of the MSS. 
Gaisford, following P, F, and 5, omits 34. 
S has és re 8), Epaive. 

531 dud re E8papyor .. . of BdpPapo: rap- 
joay, ‘just as the Phocians got on the 
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avdpas évdvopévous Grrda, év Capati éyévovto éXzrdpevor yap ovdév 
ogt hayvjcecOat dvritoov évexipnoay orpat@ évOaira ‘Tddpvns 
KaTappwonaas 17) ot Paxées Ewot Aaxedatpovvot, elpero tov’ Emidn- 
Tea TodaTros ein 6 oTparos ; TuOdpevos Sé arpexéws, Svéracce Tors 
Ilépoas ws és payny ot &é Swxées, ws €Baddovto Toict Tokevpace 
qwoAnoial re xal muxvotot, olyovto devyovtes él Tod ovpeos Tov 
xopupBov, émiardpevor ws ert adpéas wppnOncay apyiy ** 
Tapeckevadato ws arroheopevor’ ovTot ev 51) Tavra éeppoveor, ot 
dé audi "Emiddrea xai ‘Tddpvea Tlépcat Dwxéwv pév ovdéva 


, Kar 


Aoyov emrasebyTo, ot S¢ xaréBatvoy Td ovpos Kata TaxOs. 


Tots $¢ év Gepporvrnor odor ‘“EXAjvwv, rparov pev 6 pavTis 219 


Meyotins éovdmv és ta ipa Efpace tov pédrovta EcecOar dpa The Greeks 


in the 
not opt Oavatov’ émi Sé xal abtoporo Hioav oi eEayyetNavres TOV pid the 


‘kee moun- 
tain by the 
enemy 


a tabs THY Tepiodoy ovTo pev Ett vuKTOS eojpnvay TpiTor Se 
ot NuepooKoTros KaTadpaporres amo Tay axpwv, dn Sahawovens 
nuéons. évOaira éBovdrevovto oi “EXAnves, Kai odhewy eax ibovro 
ai yvapat of pey yap oun wy thy takw éxderretv, of Sé ayr- 
érewor' peta 5é€ Tovro SiaxpiOévres, of pév arradddocovto Kab 
diacnedacbévres Kata Trods Exacta. éTpdtrovro, ot Sé a’tav dua 
Aecwvldn pévery avrod ok cuceleitdan Aéyerat 88 ds aités 220 
and Leoni- 
ogeas orenciye Aewvidns, 7) atroNwvrat Knddopevos* adt@ Sé nal das sends 
> ape ERY Toiat mapeovot ovK exew evmperéws exdurreiy THY othe 
rag és Thy WrAOov durd£ovres apynv’’. tavrn nal paddov TH ae 
yvapun relatos eiue*, Aewvidny, eres Te GoOero Tovs aujueeyous 
éovras amrpoOvipous Kat ovx eOéXovras ovvdiaxivduvevew, Kededoal 
ogeas avraddaocecbar adt@ dé amriévat ov nadas Eye. évovTe 
5é avrov Kdéos péya édcitreTo, Kal 7) Smraptys evdaspovin ovr éEn- 


alert, and armed themselves, on that in- 533 ds thy FAOow puddtovres dpyhy. 


stant the barbarians were upon them.” 
The synchronism of the two facts is indi- 
cated by the particles re—xal, which 
connect the clauses; just as above: héds 
Te Bh Biépaive al dyévorro éw” dxpornple 
Tov obpeos, ‘‘ just as day broke, now, they 
arrived on the summit of the mountain.” 
See note 472 on iv. 181. 

582 Gs dw) apdas cwpuhOncay apxhy, 
‘that they were making an attack upon 
them in the first instance,’’ i.e. that the 
crushing the Phocian force was the first 
object of the movement. See the next 
note. 


VOL. II. 


The use of the word dpxh» here and 
above (§ 218) is nearly, but not exactly, 
the same as that in i. 9; ii. 95, and iii. 39, 
which is illustrated in note 42 on i. 9. In 
these the English, ‘‘ in the first instance,’ 
or “ at all events,” is an appropriate trans- 
lation. Leonidas puts forward the duty 
of maintaining hie post as the first thing 
which had to be done, whatever else might 
follow. 

® tatTy Kal waddoy TH yrdup wAciords 
elu:. Compare i. 120: xal avrds, & ude 
yo, TabTy wAioTos yropny ell. 
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306 


Aelhero: exéypyro ** 


HERODOTUS 


yap tro tis IIvOins roiot Rraprunryos, 


nKpewpévotot wept Tod Trodéuov TovTOU auTixa KaT apyas éyetpo- 
, a , > + t ey a , a 
pévou, 7) Aaxedaipova avdotarov yevécOas id trav BapRapov } 


tov Bactréa oewy atrodéec bar 
Tpoist Eyovra ypa, AeyovTa ode 


555 
e 


Taira 5é ode év erect é£apée- 


‘Tpiy 8, & Sxdorns oikhropes edpyxdpao, 

4h péya boru "piucvdes bn’ dvdpdor Mepoct8por 
wépOerar’ 2 +d wey obx}, ad” ‘HpaxAdous 8¢ yerdOAns 
wevOhoe: Baciry POlnevoy Aaxedaluovos odpos. 

od yap Tay tabpwy axhoe pévos ovde Acdyrey 
dyriBlny’ Znvds yap Exe mévos’ obdé € pnp 
oxhoerOa, xply raév8 Erepoy 8:2 xdvra Bdonrat. 


Trabra te 81 émineyopevoy Aewvidny, nal Bovdopevov Kréos 
xatabécbat podvov “* Srraptinréwy, atrorréwapas Tavs cuppdayous 
Padrov, H yvoun SieveyxPevras ottw axdcpas olyecOas Tous 


554 exéxpnro. Here all the MSS, with 
scarcely an exception, have this form in- 


stead of the more usual éxéypyjoro. But 
see the note 437 on ii. 147. 
553) Aaxedaluova dydoraroy... dx- 


oAéeoOa:. The notion which gave rise to 
this oracle seems to be the one, that in a 
dire extremity the anger of the deity was 
only to be propitiated by a most costly 
offering. (See note 676 on i. 199.) Leo- 
nidas is the Hellenic Decius, who, as Livy 
describes it, seemed ‘ sicut coelo missus, 
piaculum omnis deorum irx, qui pestem 
& suis aversam in hostes ferret.” Com- 
pare the case of Hamilcar (above, § 167). 
it was no doubt this superstitious feeling, 
and not mere vanity (as some have inter- 
preted the proceeding), which determined 
him to stay after his position was turned. 
Some of the stories which were current in 
after days proceed on the supposition that 
at the time he left Sparta he never ex- 
pected to return. PLUTARCH, for instance, 
says that his wife asked instructions for 
her conduct in her widowhood from him ; 
and that funeral games were performed, 
ae over him, in his presence. (De Malign. 
Herod. § 32.) It may be observed that 
these human sacrifices belonged to a 
primeval system of religion, as may be 
seen by the formula with which the elder 
Decius devotes himself. (Livy, viii. 9.) 
Now the attachment of Leonidas’s father. 
in-law and half-brother Cleomenes to this 
religious system has been above remarked. 


(See especially note 189 on v. 72, and 
notes 172, 177, 186, and 190 on Book vi.) 
And it is a curieus circumstance, that to 
Leonidas it was allowed as a special favour 
by the Thebans to pass the night in their 
temple of Heracles, where he consulted the 
deity by a dream. (PLurTarcn, /éid.§31.) 
The mode of consultation proves that the 
religious ideas on which the service was 
originally founded belonged to the same 
system (see note 164 on i. 52), so that in 
the fact of the privilege conferred on Leo- 
nidas there is presumptive evidence that 
he shared the religious predilections of his 
half-brother, and on this account was per- 
haps allowed access to a temple which 
would have been otherwise closed against 
him. On the same principle we may per- . 
haps account for his absence from 
Carnea, the festival especially appropriate 
to the Derian Apollo, and commemora- 
tive of the successful invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnese. See notes 530 and 534, above. 
556 ypotvoy. Pururarcn (de Malign. 
HT. § 31) quotes this passage as if he 
found podvey in his copy, and censures 
Herodotus for attributing such unworthy 
motives to his hero. But all the MSS 
have povvoy, and the sense afforded by 
that reading is more in accordance with 
the context. Leonidas wished the glo- 
rious story of the Spartan deed to remain 
pure and unmixed with any discordant 
incidents, such as those of flight or re- 
cusancy on the part of their companions. 


POLYMNIA. VII. 221—223. 307 


otyouévous. Mapripov 5é€ ot wal rode obx ddyiotov tovTrov 22) 

wépt yeyove: ov yap jouvoy Tovs GdANous GAA xal Tov pavTw ds 

eirrero TH oTpatiy TavT7, Meyotinv tov "Axapyiva deyopuevov 

elvat ta, dvéxabey ard Medadptrob0os, rodrov elrravra éx Tay ipay 

Ta pedrovTa ot exBaivew avepds cote Aewvidns amroTréwroy, 

iva my) ouvaTroAntal ogi’ 6 88 arromepropevos autos pey ovK 

atreXlrrero, Tov S¢ watda cvotparevopevoy dovra of pouvoyevéa 

amréreprre. 
Oi pév voy ovppayor of arromeutropevot olyovTo Te amruvtes, 222 

kat érre(Oovro Acwvibys OQeomiues 5 nal OnBaioe xarépewvay pees 

potvos trapda Aaxedaipoviowwr tovTwy S€ OnBator pev déxovrtes ns any 

Euevov, Kal od Bovropevor Katelye yap aheas Aewrldns év dpnpov slone re- 


main with 


NOy— trovedpevos’ Oecmeées 5é Exovres padsota"*’, of ovK ehacay she Sparen 
atrodrrovres Acwvidny cat tovs pet’ abrod dmadAdkecOat, adda, nidas. 
katapelvaytes aovvarréGavoy éotpatiyee 5€ attav Anpodtros 
Atadpopen. 

BlépEns Se drei nov dvarelNavros orrovdas erroujcato, eriayov 223 
xpovoy, és ayopyis Kov padiota tANOwpny mpoaodoy érotéeTo' 
yap éréctarto €€ Emiuinrew obra ard yap Tod obpeos 1) Katd- el rela 
Bac ovvropwrépn té éott, nai Bpaytrepos 6 yadpos roddop, dearly, 
nTep % weplodds te nal avdBacts. of te 8 BapBapot of audi 
Elépfea mpocnicay, nad of audi Acwvidny “EAXAnves, ws Thy ém 
Gavary EEoSov srovevpevot, On ToAA@ paddjov 7} Kat apyas 
evreEniaay és TO eupUTEepoy Tod avyévos: TO wey yap Epu“a Tov 
Teixeos épuddocero, ot 5é ava Tas mpotépas juépas Umetvovres és 
Ta arewotropa éudyovto. tore 67 cupploryovtes EEw THY oTELVaY, 
éruntov mAnOei troddol tay BapBapwy Eriabe yap ot yHyemoves 
TaY TEhéwy ExovTes pdoTtuyas, eppdmilov mdvra davdpa ale €5 
76 Tpocw erotpivovrTes. roAdol pev Sh eoérerrov avTay és TH 
Odraccay, cat SvepOelpovro: arohr@ 8 ert mredves KaTeTaTéovro 


587 @comides St éxdvres pdriora. In 
later times the credit of a share in the 
action was attributed at Athens, not to 
the Thespieans, but the Platwans. The 
author of the Oration against Neera says 
of these: pdévo: rey EAXwy Bowrov.... 
peTd AaxeBaspovieay nal Aewri8ou dy @ep- 
porbAas wapatatduero: rg BapBdpy éx- 
idyrs cuvanédovro. Half of the adult 
citizens, according to the orator, perished 


in the pass; the other half embarked on 
board the Athenian galleys, and fought at 
Artemisium and Salamis (§ 125). Com- 

equally varying statemente of facts 
which must have been notorious, in note 
213 on i. 63, and 138 on iii. 47. Pav- 
SANIAS, possibly by a slip of the me- 
mory, makes, instead of the Thespieans, 
eighty Mycenians participators in Leoni- 
das’s exploit (x. 20. 1). 
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308 HERODOTUS 


twot im addrjdrAwv hv &8 AGyos ovdeis TOU arroAAUpEvov. ATE yap 
éristapevot Tov pédArovTd odt EcecOat Oavarov éx TaY TeptiovTaV 
TO ovpos, aTredeixyuvTo payns Soov elyov péyiotov és Tos Bap- 
Bdpovs, trapaypempevol te kal aréovtes ***. Adpara pév vuv Toice 
wreoverw avTav Thixadra ion étvyyave KaTeryora, oi 5¢ Toict 
Eipecs Stepyatovro tots Ilépcas: nai Aewvidns te év tovtw TO 
crave tlie, avnp yevopevos aptoTos, Kat Erepor eT avTod dvopa- 
otol Srraptinréwy, Tov eyo ws avdpav akiwov yevoyévev ervOounv 
Ta ovvopata: érvOopny &é xal ardvrayv tov tpincociov** Kal 
$4) xat Ilepoéwy trlirroves évOaira adXou Te Todi Kai dvopacrol, 
év 5¢ 57) nal Aapeiou Svo raises, "ABpoxoyns te xat ‘TrrepavOns ™®, 
éx tis "Apravew Ouvyatpos Sparayouvns yeyovores Aapeip’ o Se 
"Aprdvns*" Aapeiov péev tod Baciréos hy adeddeds, ‘Tatdotreos 
Se rod "Apadpew trais’ bs nal exdiwdods tiv Ovyatépa Aapeip, Tov 
olxoy wdvTa Tov éwuToU émrédwKe, @s pouvou oi éovans TaUTNS 
réxvov. Bépkew re 51) S00 aderdeol™ éevOadra aimrovct payed- 
pevot Urrép Tov vexpovd Tov Aewvidew’ Ilepoéwy re nat Aaxedas- 


538 Qréovres. The meaning of this 
word appears to be something like “‘ fran- 
tic,” t.e. acting as if possessed by an &rn, 
a spirit of self-destruction. The true 
reading of Iliad. xx. 332 is probably 
aréoyra, used in this sense. So too wapa- 
xpacba: is to act as having no care about 
the result: éx xapépyou xpacOa:. It is 
applied to the Egyptian soldiers, who, 
never having come into contact with Hel- 
lenes, thought they could overwhelm them 
without any difficulty (iv. 159), and to the 
conduct of the Lacedemonians in not 
scrupling to force a dynastic form of 
government on their allies, although in 
their own case they would shrink from 
such a thing: wapaxpacOe és rods oup- 
pdxous (v. 92). 

559 axdyrwy tay tpinxoclwy. In the 
time of Pausanras there was 8 column 
standing at Sparta on which the names of 
all the combatants, together with those of 
their fathers, were inscribed (iii. 14. 1). 
This can hardly have existed in the time 
of Herodotus, or he would not have men- 
tioned his knowledge of the names in the 
way he does. According to Pauranias 
(1. c.) the bones of Leonidas were brought 
to Sparta forty years after he fell at Ther- 
mopyle. 

500 "ABpoxduns Te xal ‘TxepdvOns. These 


names, like Phedime (iii. 88), are ob- 
viously of Hellenic origin. e former 
of them is the name of the hero in the 
novel of XENOPHON OF EpHeEsvus. It is 
however just possible that they may be 
the translation of Persian names or sur- 
names. 

561 "Aprdyns. Some of the MSS have 
*Ardpyys. In § 66, above, three of the 
MSS have 'Aprdvns in the place of ’A¢d- 
yns, which is the reading of the rest. 

62 Séoted re 8h Sd0 ddeApeol. These 
‘‘ brothers’ of Xerxes cannot be brothers 
by both parents; for of the four sons of 
Atossa (vii. 2), Masistes was put to death 
by Xerxes after his return to Susa (ix. 
113), and Achsemenes was killed by Ina- 
rus in Egypt at a much later period (iii. 
12). Yet the way in which they are men- 
tioned seems to indicate that in the mind 
of the narrator they were regarded as 
different persons from Abrocomas and 
Hyperanthes ; and if so, it seems strange 
that they should not be described, like 
those, as sons qf Darius, rather than sim- 
ply as brothers of Xerzxes. It is not im- 
possible that Herodotus is here uniting, 
without suspecting the fact, two different 
versions of the same story. For the com- 
plete pedigree of the family of Darius 
according to Herodotus, see Excursus. 
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poviwy MOiopos eyévero TroAdOs’ és 6 Tobrav Te apeTH ot “EXAgVveEs 
e U ? ? ‘ f lA le) 
tnreFeipvaay, nat érpéiyavto Tous évaytious retpaxts. TodTo oé 
cuveotixee péypt of ot avy 'Emiddtry arapeyévovro' ws &é Tov- 
Tous Hew érvOovro ot “EdAnves, évOcdrev Sn érepovotro Td 
vetxos **» & Te yap TO orewov THs Od00 aveyw@peov Orricw, Kal 
Tapapenpapevoe TO TELyos EMovres iGovTo emi TOY KONwWVOY TAYTES 
Grées of Grol, ARV OnBalwv 6 5é Korwvos ore ev TH écod@ 
Sxov viv 6 AiOwos Aéwv EotnKe eri Acwvidy ev rolTm ahéas TH 
f $64 2 f a A > * ” 
yap ®* areFouévous payalpnot, toicy ad’tay étuyyavoy Ett Tept- and are all 
a ‘ ; j oe ; slain. 
eovcat, kal yepal nal oTopact, Katéywoay ot BapBapot BadXorrTes, 
ot pev €& evavrins ériotropevot Kal To Epupa rod telyeos cuyYo- 
cavres, ot 5é mepteNOovres Travrode wepurradov. 
Aaxedaipovioy 5¢ nal Georridwv rowvTwv yevonévwv, Suws 226 
, 9 wf s , , ‘ py i Anccdote of 
Aéyeras avijp dpiotos yevécOar Araprijrns Anvéens' tov rode 7" a 
pact elrras 76 Eros mply } cupplgar adéas Tolcr Midoics, rrvo- the bravest 
ov pos Tev TaV Tprnyiviwv ws éredy of BdpBapoet amiéwot Tad hundred, 
pevow ps rev rv Tprgwlaw os érelv of BdpBapoe dxvimcs a tai 
Tokevpata, Tov HALov Uo TOD WANnOEoS THY GloTaY aTroKpUTTrovct’ pemareable: 
n a a or his g 
Tocodro TL TAHOos avrayv elvar tov 5 ov extrrayévra Tovrotcs, sayings. 
elrety, éy ardoryin trovevpevov TO TOV Mrdwv mdH00s, ws mdvtTa 
age ayaba 6 Tpryinos Eetvos dyyéAdot, ef atroxpuTrévroy Tey 
Mydev tov Hrvov bro oxip Exoro mpos avTovs 4 ayn, Kal ovK 


év rl. 


roy AaxeSarpovioy etrécOat pynpooura. 


Tatra péev Kal adda ToLOvTOTpOTTA Ered hace Ainvéxea 


Mera 8é todroy aps- 


oredoas Aéyovras Aaxedayponot Sv0 abderdeol, "Addeos te rat 


Mapov, ‘Opoipdavrov raides. 


Ocotréwy Se evdonipee pddtora 


T® ovvopa Hv AvGdpauPos ‘Apparibew. 


563 dyGevrer Hn érepoiovto Td veixos. 
Similarly below, ix. 102: évOetrey 4dn 
érepototvro 7d xpirypa. 

506 dy rotrw opéas TG xépw. Diopo- 
nus (xi. 9) and Prurarcn (de Malign. 
#1. § 32) give an entirely different account 
of the particulars of the death of the 
Greeks. According to them, they, on 
finding themselves taken in the rear, broke 
up from their lines at night and advanced 
into the midst of the Persian camp, hoping 
to reach the quarters of the Persian king 
and to slay him. It is plain that such a 
proceeding is incompatible with the cir- 
cumstances of time as given by Herodotus. 
But all the details of the affair must ne- 


cessarily have been very uncertain if really 
none survived ; and it is only to be ex- 
pected that they should be varied in the cur- 
rent accounts. A parallel instance, singu- 
larly instructive as showing how the kernel 
of a true story remains while almost every 
particular is altered, is afforded by the 
heroic feat of the centurion, who alone 
preserved his fidelity to Galba at the time 
when he was assassinated. The accounts 
given by Tacitus (Hist. i. 43) and Piv- 
TARCH (Gald. § 26) both seem to rest on 
the authority of actual eye-witnesses ; and 
yet they differ remarkably from each 
other. 


227 
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228 Badbeios SE oft adrod tavrn Thmep Erecov™, xal Toict Tpo- 
Inscriptions senoy redevTHoact 7 Ud Acwvidew aromeupbévras olyerOan, émi- 


over t 
Seats yéyparras ypdupara Aeyovra rdabe 


Mupidow wore Tide tpinxoclas eudxovro 
dx WeAorovydoou xiAiddes téropes 56, 


raira pev 8) toict Tact éemvyéypamrar toiot dé Rraraprinryoe 
idty’ 
"OD, tei, dyyddrAew Aaxedamovlois, Sri THde 
xelpeOa rots xelver phuacc wecOdpevor. 


AaxeSatpoviorcs pev 8) robro’ Té 5é pdvri, rode 


Myjua 768 KAcivoio Meyiorla, 3» wore M7dot 
Zrepxedy woraudy xreivay d&uenpdpevor, 

pdyrios, bs rére xifjpas éxepxoudvas aodoa cidas, 
ox &rAn Sxdprns fryeudvas xpoAtweiv. 


érvypdppact péy vuv xa ornrgot, éw 7 TO TOU pavrios érié- 
ypapya, Auducrvoves eici adéas oi émixoopicavres To Se Tob 
pavrios Meyiotiew, Zipovidns 6 Aewmrpémeds cots xata Fewinv 
6 émvypaypas. 
9929 Avo 88 rovTay Trav tpinxoclwy Aéyerar Evpuroy re nat‘ Apicro- 
Story of t¥ Snuov, Wapeov avToiay auoréporct Kowe Oy Xpnoapevorcr, Hf 
th 9 a e na 3 / © / 867 o 
eng re amocwOnvas opod és Amrdpthny, ws Beeretiayee Te qoay 7 Too 
dred Spar-  grparomébou id Aewvidew, xal xarexéato év Admnvoiat opGan- 
pudvres és To Eyator 74, elye un EBovrovTO vooThaat, arroBavéey 
dpa toiot GAXows mapeov oft TovTwy Ta Erepa trotéey, ovK 
COertjoas spodpovécrv’ GrAAA yropn SreveryOevras, Evpurov péev 
aubopevoyv rev Ilepoéwy tiv trepiobov, airnoavra te Ta Sida Kal 
évduvra, dryew abrov Kededoar Tov eldhwta és TOUS payopévous 
e > Nv bd ‘ \ > t ¥ , X 
Sxws O€ aurov iyyaye, Tov pev ayayovta olyecOas hevyovra, Tov 
$¢ domecovra és tov Spirov SiadpOaphvar *Apiorodnpov Sé 
ANevrropuyéovra*®” NepOjvat. e+ pév vuv hv poovoy 'Apiorodnpov 
565 abrov tatrn tiwep Execoy. The 567 penerinévos. See note 309 on v. 
bones of Leonidas were carried to Sparta 108. 
forty years afterwards. See above, note 568 Aerwopuxéovra. This word appears 
559 to be used in the sense of “ failing in cou. 


B66 xA:ddes réropes. See viii. 25, be- rage,” not in its usual meaning of “ faint- 
low. ing’’ from physical exhaustion. 
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adynoavra atovootnaas és Srdprnyv fh nal spod adéwv apudo- 
Tépayv thy Komidny yevérOat, Soxéew épot, ova av ode Yrraprujras 
piv ovdeniay mpocbécOar vuvi $2, rod pév avtdy atrodopévoy, 
tov Se Tis pev abtis éxopévov mpoddatos ove eOerncavtos Sé 
arroOuncKey, avayKains opt eye pnvicat peyddws Apirrodnpy. 
Of pv vuv oftw cwbijvat A€yovas 'Aptorodnuov és Xadpryy, xa 
5a wrpopacw Toinvde ot Se dyyedov wreudbévra *” ex tod orpato- 
qédov, €&eov aire xatahaBely Thy payny ywopévny,.ovn eerjoat 
GAN inropeitvavra ev TH 66@ TrepuyevécBas Tov 5é cuvaryyedov 
avtod amixopevoy é5 THY paynv arrobaveiv. 
Aaxedaipova 6Apiorodnpos Svedos te elye wai atiplny, mdoyov 
dé rordde Hripwro ore ot wip ovdels Evave *” Srraprinréwy obvre 
Sceréyero, Gverdds Te elye 6 Tpécas "ApiaTodnpos Kadedpevos’ GAN 
6 pev ev TH ev TDatarjor paxyn avédaBe tracay ri éreveyOciody 
1), Aéyerau 5 nat Gdrov arromendbevta ayyedov és 


230 


231 


"Arrovoornaas 5é és 


ot aitlny 232 
Becoanriny tay Tpinxoclwy totTwy tepvyevéc Oat, TO ovvoma elvas 
Ilavrirmr voorncayvra 8 rodrov és Srdpryy, as Hriuoro, 
andyEac@at. 

Oi 8 OnBaio, rav 6 Acovriddns eorpariyee, Tews wey peta 233 
rav ‘Eddjveov eovres eudyovro tm’ davayxalys éyopevos mpos Fete of the 
tiv Baciréos otpatiujy ds 6é elSov xatuméprepa tév Iepoéwy Who vere 
ywopeva Ta Tpnypata, otTw 8) Tov ov Acwvldy ‘EXXAjvev Bide 
érrevyouevay érri Tov. KoAwvoY, arroayicOévTes ToUTwY, YElpas Te 
mpoérewoy Kat Hicay docoy tav BapBapwy, NEyovres TOV adn- 
Géoratov tay NOywr, as Kai pndifover Kal viv te Kal dwp év 


609 RyyeAow weupbévra. PLUTARCH 
(1. c.) relates that Leonidas, desirous of 
saving the lives of two persons of his own 
family who were with him, ordered them 
to take a report home of the state of 
things. The one answered that his office 
was that of a soldier, not a courier; the 
other took his arms, saying that the facts 
would report themselves. The ethopceic 
character of these stories is obvious. Who 
survived to report them ? 

570 obre of wip obdels ave. This act 
symbolized the cutting him off from the 
people. (See note 187 on v. 72.) To 
refuse fire or water, or to show the right 
road to one who had lost it, or to pass by 


a dead body without aiding to bury it, 
were offences against which a commination 
(attributed to a primeval legislator, Buzy- 
ges,) was formally pronounced at Athens. 

87) dydAaBe wacay Thy érevexGciads olf 
alriny. This expression is analogous to 
Tovro Td tpapa dyvédaBoy (v. 121), and 
dvarayuBdvew rhy xporépny xaxéryra (viii. 
109). The metaphor is taken from a per- 
son who recals that which be bas said, or 
takes up again what bas been laid down. 
Such an act undoes that which has been 
done. Translate: “he did away with 
the whole of the blame which had been 
imputed to him.” 
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Xerxes 
much struck 
Maas the ; 
ravery o 
the Spor. 
tans, has 
another 
conversa- 
tion with 
Demaratus, 
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mpwtoot édocav Baciréi, tro Sé avayxains éyopuevor és Oeppo- 
auras amixolato, Kal avairion elev Tod TpwpaTos Tov yeyovoTos 
Baciréi: GoTe Tavra déyovres, trepteyivovto’ elyov yap Kat Qec- 
carovs TaY AOYoV TOUTWY papTUpas ov pévTOL TA Ye TravTG 
evTiyncay ws yap aurovs EdaBov ot BdpBapot édMovras, Tos 
pey tivas nal aéxteway mpocvras, rors Sé rebvas avTav, 
xeretcavtos Bépkew, orifoy oriypara Bacidyia’’, apEduevos 
aro ToD oTpaTiyov Acovriddew Tod Tov Traida Evpupayov ypove 
perérerta éepdvevoay IIdaraées, otpatyyncavra avipoy On- 
Balwy tetpaxociwy xal oyovra 76 dou 76 TIdatatéwv *”. 

Oi pev 87 tept Oepporrvras “EdAnves odtw ryywvicarTo’ 
BlépEns 5¢ xarécas Anyudpnrov, eipwra apkEduevos evOivde “ An- 
papnte, avip els ayabos texpaipopar Se TH adnOnty dca yap 
elas, arravta améBn ovtw’ viv Sé oe el7ré, KOGOL TLVEes Etlot 
oi Nowtrol Aaxedatpoviot, Kal TovTwY OxOTOL ToLOvTOL Ta TrohéuLa, 
elre xal drravres 5° 6 8 eltre’ “a Bactred, wAROOS ev wavTov 
tov Aaxedatpoviwv modXov wal modus TroAAal, TO 5é Oéres ex- 
pabéew eidnoes Erte ev TH Aaxedaiwou Sadprn, Tos avdpav 
GKTAKICYIAOY padLoTa KN OUTOS TavTES Eiol Guotor Tolat evOdSE 
payesapévoror of ye pév AdArot Aaxedatpovios TovToLoL ev OvK 
Gpotot, ayabot Sé” etme mpos tadra HépEns: “ Anudpnre, tép 
TpomT@ atrovnToTata Tav avdp@v TovTwY eéemiuparncopey; Ot 
éErryéo' od yap eyes avtav tas dieLodous Tav Bovreuvpatrwv", 


873 Yori(oy orlyuata Bacirhia. The 
tatowing of slaves to indicate the property 
in them probably originated in those cases 
in which they were dedicated to some 
deity. See note 319 on ii. 113. The 
Persian sovereign would however in the 
time of Xerxes be regarded as sacro-sanct; 
and hence a mark would be set upon his 
slaves,—or those who were considered as 
such. I do not imagine that private indi- 
viduals ever put their mark upon their 
serfs. PLurarcH (de Malign. Her. § 33) 
adduces this statement of Herodotus as a 
presumptive proof of the falsehood of his 
story of the Theban disloyalty. The 
brand of Xerxes would, he considers, 
never have been set upon members of a 
state well affected to Persian interests. 

573 gydvra Td) boty Td MAataéwy. This 
expression refers to that surprise of Plates 


by the Thebans, which was the first overt 
act of the Peloponnesian war, and which 
TuucypipEs describes at length (ii. 2, 
8eqq.). 

574 ob yap tyes abr&y ras d:etddous 
Tay BovAevpdrey. The same expression 
is used above, iii. 156. Translate: ‘ for 
you are master of the ins and outs of their 
plans.’ The words 8:éfo80:, dcefedGeiv, 
and 8:efod3eve all rest on the same funda- 
mental notion of a complicated system of 
paths leading to a given end,—such, for 
instance, as those in the labyrinth de- 
scribed ii. 148. Hence dteferAGeiy is the 
proper phrase for telling a story where 
there are several points to be taken up 
one after another, all bearing upon the 
main one, or for going through a scientific 
exposition of a theory; d:efodedery, that 
for communicating knowledge discursively, 
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ola Baoireds yevopevos.” ‘O dé apelBeto: “ad Bactred, ei pev 235 
8% cupBovreveai por mpoOvpas, Sixasy pé col dore ppabew ro Fhe sdviees 
dpirrov. €l THS vavTUKS oTpatins véas TpinKocias atroctelNetas rages - 
éml tiv Adxawav yopny Eote 88 én’ adrh vijcos érucepérn TH 
obvond dott KvOnpa, tv Xidkwv, avnp trap jhyty aopwtaros 
ryevojtevos, Képdos pélov, edn, elvar Srraptinryot cata THs Oaddo- 

ons xaradebuxévat waddov 7} wnrepéyewv, aiel t+ mrpocdoxay ar’ 

avris Totwodro éccaOar olov tt éym eEnyéopat otrt Tov cov oTONOY 
mpocthas, GANA TavTa opolws poBeduevos avipav atorov’ éx 
TaUTnS GY THs vigou sppewpevos*®, hoBedvtwv'™ tos Aaxedas- 
fLovious' mapoixov Sé trodéuou ode éovros oixnlov, ovdev Setvod 
ésovral tol, 1) THs GAAS ‘EAAddos adLocKopévyns t1rd tov relod 
BonBéwos ravry xatadovdwhelaons 8 THs GAAns ‘EDAdédos, 
aabeves Hn TO Aaxwvindy podvoy reitretat. hy 8 tatra 1) 

qowys, Tade Tot mpoodoxa écecOar Eott THs Tedotrovvjcov 
icBpos orevos’ évy ToUTe Te Yopw wavrwv IleXoTrovynclwov ovv- 
opocdvtwy émt col, payas ioyupotépas dAXas TaV ‘yevouévor 
apoodéxeo EcecOal ros’ exeivo Sé rrowujoavTe apaynri & te icOpos 

obTos Kal at Torts Tporywpycouct.” Aéyet peta tovtov "Ayai- 936 
pévns, abeddeos te cay Bépfew*" xal rod vavrixod otpatoi bald BP 
oTpaTyyos, TWapatvywv te TO Oyo, Kal Seloas un avayvwcGy Achzmenes, 
BiépEns move taira “® Bactred, opéw oe avdpos évdexopevov 
Aoyous bs POovéer Tor ev mpnocovri, Kal mpodot mpnypata 

Ta od: Kal yap &) Kal Tporocr ToLovTolct ypewpevot oi “ENAVES 
xalpovos Tod Te evTuyéey POovéovet nal To Kpéacov orvydover. 

et & émt thot Trapeoionor tiynol, TOY vées vEevauNynKact TeTpA- 
Koclat, GAdXas éx ToD orpatoTrédov Tpinkoaias arroméppets Tept- 


i cE ee 


—carrying the learner on through one path 
after another, hither and thither, till at 
last he finds himself master of the subject, 
—teaching 3:2 peOddou and not 3: évdel- 
tews, by direct manifestation. Thus Ciz- 
MENS ALEXANDRINUS uses the term 
3:€080s for a chain of logical reasoning, 
leading step by step to a conclusion. 
(Strom. iv. 25.) 

573 dx radrns dy ris vhoov dpwedpevos. 
The Athenians fulfilled the apprehensions 
of Chilon in the eighth year of the Pelo- 


VOL. Il. 


ponnesian war by capturing the island. 
It was the more important to the Lace- 
dzemonians as being exactly in the run 
from Libya or Egypt to Laconia. (Tuv- 
CYD1DES, iv. 53.) 

576 g@oBedyrwy. Compare Acydyroy 
(i. 89). 
517 &8eAgeds re day Héptew. Ache- 
menes was the son of Atossa as well as 
of Darius, and therefore whole brother of 
Xerxes (vii. 97). 
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whose ad- 
vice is fol- 
lowed. 
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Xerxes 
orders the 
dead bod 
of Leonidas 
to be deca- 
pitated. 
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awrwew ** TleXotrovvnoov, akvopayot tot yivovras ot aytimrador 
anns 5é doy 6 vautTixds orpatos Sucpetayelpiotés te avroict 
yivetat, kal dpyny ov« a€wWpayoi Tot Ecovras’ Kai Tas 6 vavTiKes 
To wel aprite cal o mekos TO vauTin@, 640d Tropevdpevos’ ei Se 
Stacrraces, obte od Eceat xelvoiot yphaoipos ore Keivot col. Ta 
cewuTod 66 TiOéuevos ev, yuopuny Exe TA TOV ayTiTToNépor *” pH 
érineyecOat wmpnyyata, TH Té€ OTHCOVTAL TOY TOAEMOY, TA TE 
Woimoovot, Soot te WAROos cict ixavol yap éxeivol ye avrot 
éwuTay mrépt hpovrivew eict, nyeis b¢ nuéwv @oavtws. Aaxedas- 
poviot Se hv twot avria Tlépoyon es pdynv, ovde & 7d rapeov 
Tpapa avebyra.” "ApeiBerar BépEns toicde “ ’Ayaipeves, ed 
Té pot Soxéers Aéyerv, Kab wroijnow TadTa. Anpapnros dé rAéyes pev 
Ta dpiota Edrerat elvat epol, youn pévros éocovra: iro ced ov 
yap 8) Keivo ye évdéEopuat, Sxws ov evvodet Totor epotot mprypact, 
Toil Te Aeyopévoice mrpoTepoy ex TovToU oTabuapevos, Kal THE 
ovTt, OTe TrokunTnS pev TrodkunTH ev mpnocorTe POovéet, Kal ~rrs 
Suoperis TH avyy ovd Av, cupBovrevopévou Tob aoTov, ToALHTNS 
avnp Ta apiord ot Soxéovra elvat wrroGéorro, ef uy) Tpdcw apeTis 
avnxow omdyviot & eiat ot Tovobrou Ecivos Sé Ecivp ed mrpnacovré 
éoTt evevéotaroy TavTwy, cusBovrevopevou Te Av cupPRovdevoete 
Ta apiota’ ovTW ay KaKodoyins arépe THs és Anpdpnroyv, éovtos 
éuot Ecivou, éyeoOai twa Tod NovTrov KedEvw.” 

Tatra elrras BépEns SueEnie did trav vexpov xal Acwvidea, 
adanxows Or. Baciedts te Hy Kat orpatryos Aaxedatpoviwr, 
OnAd pos 
moANoios pev Kal adrous texpmploior, év 5é 57 xal tede ovK 
qevora yéyove, Ste Bacireds EépEns wdvrev 8) pdduora avipav 
€OupwOn Cwovrt Aewvidy od yap dy Kore és tov vexpov Taira 
mwapevounoe éret Tidy pdrtorta vopltover Tay eyo olda avOpe- 


éxéhevoe arorapovTas THY Kehariy avactavpoca,’™. 


578 weprwidew. 8, V, K, F, and a 
have the common form weprrA éerv. 

579 rey drtimoAguey. See note 364 on 
iv. 140. 

580 droraudvras Thy Kepadhy avarrav- 
péwo'at, “to cut off the head and set it on 
a pole.” The practice of treating the 
bodies of conquered enemies in this way 
seems to have been common to every na- 


tion of antiquity except the Hellenes. 
And it must be remembered how very 
recently even in England portions of the 
body of a rebel were placed on the gates 
of the principal cities. Xerxes, asserting 
8 claim to universal sovereignty, would of 
course treat all resistance to this as a case 
of rebellion. 


. ’ 
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mov Ilépcas avdpas ayabovs Ta trodéuta. of pev 54 Tada érolevy 
TOLCL ENETETAKTO TTOLEELV. 
"Ave Se éxeioe tod Aoyou, TH por Td mpoTepoy ekéduTe. 239 


érvOovro Aaxedatpoviot Sts Bacihedrs oréddovto él Thy “EdAdEa, The Spar- 


“~ (4 4 3 A A \ 9 \ 3 f , 
; 7 the earliest 
mpa@tor Kal otrw &7 és 76 ypnoTnploy Td és Aedovs amémeprray, intelligence 


&vOa 84 ode eypnaOn ta dddyp mTporepoy elzrov™*' érvovto 5é ean ee 
, , pea 
tpoTe Owpacl»y Anpapnros yap 6 Apiorwvos duyav és M7dous, pedition of 
erxes 
@s pev éym Soxéw xal Td oixds Euol cuppdyerat, ove hv edvoos against 
, 583 , \ 3 + 9 , a 9 , ellas OY 
Aaxedaipoviowcs **** wrdpeore 5€ eixalew, elre ebvoin Tabra érroince means of a 


>» . device of 
elre xal xatayalpwy émel te yap Bép—n eSoke otparnraréew éml Demarstii: 
which was 


rnv ‘Edddda, day ev Yovcowwt 6 Anpdpnros*” xal mvOopevos discovered 
ravta, nOéAnce Aaxedammoviorct éfayyethat. addAd\ws pev 87) ovK taesctite or 
elye onufvar émuclvduvov yap Fy pi) AaphOely 6 $8 pyyavieras 8 
roade SeAtiov Siarrvyov AaBav tov xnpdov advrod éEéxvnce, Kat 

Greta évy TO EvAw Tod Serriov eypaye tiv Baciréos yrouny 
momoas 5é Tatra oriow érérnte Tov knpov éml Ta ypappata, va 
depopevoy xecvov To Serriov pndéy mpiypa Twapéxot of pos TaY 
ddopurdcav’ éret Se xal dmlxeto és thv Aaxedaipova, ov‘ elyov 
oupBarkécOar of Aaxedarpoveot, rply ye 84 oft, Os eyw truvOdvo- 

pat, Kreopéveos pev Ovyarnp Aewvidew 5é yuvy, Topye, imrébero, 
ériuppacbcica abtn, Tov Knpov Kvav Kedevouca, Kal eipnoew aopéas 
ypappara ev td EvAw revOopevor Sé edpov nat érredé£avro, erecta 

Sé rotat dAXotow” EdAnos rréctetAav. tadra péy &) obrw Aéeyerat 


yevéo Oat. 


881 7a dAlypy xpérepov «lxov. This favourably. See the citation from Photius 


seems a reference to the oracle which is in note 134 on vii. 37. 
given above (§ 220). 583 éby dy Lotcoo: 5 Anudpnros. See 


582 obx qv ebvoos AaxeSaiovloict. Cre- note 162 on vi. 70. 
S1AS seems to have represented him more 


‘ISTOPION ‘HPOAOTOT Z’. 
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EXCURSUS ON VII. 225. 
Bépfew re dy Sv0 ddeaAdeot evOatra mrimrovet. 


Tux following tables show the pedigree of the royal family of Darius, 
exclusively according to the traditions embodied in the narrative of 
Herodotus. 

Hysraspss (an Achemenid, i. 209). 





cmp hp SG PS -SSS 


| | | | | | 
Wawra, ctvtanes, Artabanus Olanes, Artaphernes, A daughter, Another 
ehteat aon Whose only (iv. 33.143), who hada half-brother wife of Go- daug&ter, 
at Uyntets chiki and == who had) son Smerdo- only to Da- _bryas, by wife of 


wa, twenty hetreas, issue menceor rius(v.25), whomshe  Teispes 
yeara whl at 2 ’Aevwiegenea, | Swerdonee satrap of had issue (iv. 43). 
The tie of married her 82); Sardis (vi.  Sfardonius, 
Cyr thtal wrote Das another, 42), who son-in-law. 

A pdt anne rive (rl, Anaphe: or had a son of Darius 

aiwel the wd), Anaphanes Artaphernes, (vii. 5). 
Nasenaete (vii. 62); and the colleague 
(i. we \ a daughter, of Datis at 


; (vil, 61) 4] 


| | l 
Wheater aces | Pyewnes (viti, BE, [Artyphins Ariomardus [ Bassaces or 
cri, ad), awunting to all Til. 66, 67, (vii. 67). Bagasaces 
ee MSS axexpt § called sirtybius (vii. 75).] 
which haa The by S, V, and d).] 
tantevdmer). ) 


Plyxtaspee had alao a brother, whose name is not given, but who 
had a won Ueyubates (v.82). The Megabacus of vii. 97, is probably 
the aan af thin Megabates, 


1 Where the connexion is not positively established, brackets are used. It is not 
cerfain that the Osanee who was the father of Amecefriz, or the Ariabanus who was 
the father af trfypAine, Bessaces, and Tigranes (or Tritenteckmes of viii. 26) are 
ituntionl with the sana of Hystaspes who bore these names. 
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Danrius, before his accession to the imperial throne, married a 
daughter of Gobryas, by whom he had issue— 
(1) Artabazanes (vii. 2). 
(2) Ariabignes (vii. 97). 
(8) A son, perhaps named Arsamenes (vii. 68). 

After his accession he married— 

First, Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, who had been before sultana 
of Cambyses, and of the Pseudo-Smerdis (iii. 88), and who was at 
the time immediately before his death (36 years afterwards), all- 
powerful (vii. 3, 4). 

By her he had issue— 

(1) Xerxes, his successor in the empire (vii. 2. 4). 

(2) Hystaspes (vii. 64). 

(3) Masistes (vii. 82), put to death by his brother Xerxes 
(ix. 107). 

(4) Achemenes, satrap of Egypt (vii. 7), and commander of 
the Egyptian naval contingent in the expedition against 
Hellas (vii. 97), subsequently destroyed by Inarus at 
the time of the revolt of Egypt (ii. 12). 

(5) Artazostra, who married her cousin Mardonius, son of 
Gobryas (vii. 5), a young man five years before the 
battle of Marathon (vi. 43). 

Secondly, Artystone, daughter of Cyrus (ill. 88), his favourite 
wife (vii. 69) ; by whom he had issue— 

(1) Arsames (vii. 69). 

(2) Gobryas (vii. 72). 

Thirdly, Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis (iu. 88), by whom 
he had issue— 

(1) Ariomardus (vii. 78). 

Fourthly, Phedime, daughter of Otanes (son of Pharnaspes) the 
conspirator, previously an inmate of the harem of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis (iii. 88), by whom it does not appear from Herodotus whe- 
ther he had, or had not, issue. 

He also married, either before or after his accession, his niece 
Phrataguna, heiress of his brother Artanes, by whom he had issue 
two sons, Abrocomas and Hyperanthes, who fell at Thermopylae 
(vii. 224). 

Besides the above-named, he had a daughter married to Daurises 
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who mus- 
tered at 
Artemi- 
stum, in all 
271 shi 
under Eury- 
biades the 


Spartan, 


the confede- 
rates having 
alee the 
ro 
thei the 
navy should 
be under 
Athenian 
command, 
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HERODOTUS 


pous Sve Aoxpot S€ cdi of "Orrovyrios érreRa@beov', revrnxovré- 


pous Eyovres emda. 


*"Hoap pty ay odtos oi atparevopevos em’ Aprepicuy elpntras 
dé ot Kai @s To WAHGos Exactor THY veav TrapeiyovTo’ apiOyos 
dé Trav ovArdcyGecéwy vedv én’ "Apteuiotov hv, mapeE TOV TevTn- 


xovrépwy, pla nad éBSourKovta cat Sunxocva. ov 6@ otparnyov 
Tov TO péytotoy Kpatos ExovTa wapelyovTo Zrapriprat, Evpv- 


Biddea tov Evpuxdcidiew. of yap cvppayor ovx épacar, tv 1 


6 Adxwv iyyepovetn, “APnvalowcs ErerOat myeopévorct, adr 
3 Avoay rd péddov EvecOas otpareupa. ‘Eyéveto yap xar’ apyas 
Novos, wply H Kat és Zicerinv méyrew* eri cuppayinv, os Td 
vautinov 'A@nvalovss ypedv ein éritpéren avtiBavrwy §é Tay 
cuppayov, elxov ot "A@nvaior, péya merrommpévoe trepteivas Thy 
‘“Edrdba xab yvorres ef oracidcoves wept ths wyepovins as 


atrohéetat 7) “Eddas, op0ad voedrtes. 


[ordows yap sucuros 


Todé“ou Gpodpovéovros TocovTw Kdxiov éoTt, Sow TodELOS Eipr- 


yys*.]  émriotapevot @y avTo Todo, ovK avrérewov, adr elxoy 
péyps Scou' xdpra eSovro aitéy, ds SiéSeav' ds yap 8) dod- 
pevot tov Tlépcea rept ris éexeivou Aon tov ayava érotebvro, 
mpopacw thy Ilavcaview bBpw mpoicxyouevor*, amevvovro THY 
Hycuovinu tovs Aaxedaipovious. adda TadTa ply Torepov eyé- 


veTO. 


called AZgilea, had served as a dépét for 
the Eretrian captives during the time that 
the Persian fleet made the attempt on 
Attica (vi. 107). 

4 éweBdGeor. Gaisford prints this form 
on the authority of S, bat the great ma- 
jority of the MSS have the common form 
éweBohGcov. In § 72, below, the same 
MS has the common form fon?jcarres, 
and Gaisford retains it without the note 
of any variation whatever. In ix. 23, S 
and V have éBdé@ee (which Gaisford 
adopts), but all the other MSS éwefohGee, 
and in the same section, all, without ex- 
ception, have the common form érefof- 
Oncay. 

5 apy )) xal és ZixeAlny wépwrew. This 
is the embassy to Gelon related below 
(vii. 157—162). 

6 [orders yap .... wdédquos elphyns]. 
I have placed this sentence in brackets, 
believing it to be an interpolation of a 
rhetorical common place. The ardos 


weph ris tyyenovins was not an fududros 
ordots, for the contending parties would 
never have been regarded as duopdAot. 

7 péxpt Boov, “until.”’” So Gaisford 

rints on the authority of several MSS. 
But some have péxps 08 or uéxpis ob, and 
others uéxpe Scor. 

8 xpépacw thy Tlavoaview BBpw xpo- 
toxduevor, Taucypipes agrees with the 
author in making the offensive conduct of 
Pausanias the moving cause for the allies 
rejecting the sup of Sparta: wapa- 
AaBdvres [ol "A@nvata] Thy tryepovlay 
éxdvrev réw tuppdyoy 5:4 7d Navea- 
ylov pigos (i. 96). In later times the 
worth of Aristides was represented as 
having influenced them to the step even 
more than the faults of the Spartan gene- 
ral. (Dioporus, xi. 44. Nepos, Aristid. 
c. 2.) But there is no trace of such a 
tribute to virtue in the contemporary 
records. 


ww 
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Tore Sé otros of Kal én’ ’Apreplovov “EX jvey aixdpevot, as 4 


elSov véas Te Todas xataxBelaas és tas ’Adéras Kal otpareiis The allies 


&travra whéa, érret avrotat twrapa Sofay ta apiypyata tev Bap- 1m sre 


intimidated 
Bdpwv awéBawe 4 ws avrol xaredoxeov, xatappwoyncarres, by me sad 
Spnopov éBovrevoy amd tod "Apreyweolov ecw és tHv ‘EdddSda: the Persian 

force, an 
yvovres 5é odeas ot EvBoées tatra Boudevopévous, édéovto Evpu- prepare to 

reure. 


Biadew apocpeivas ypovov odjJtyov, ect Av avrol réxva te Kal 
Tous oixéras trrexOéwyras®> ws 8 ove ereOov, peraBdyres tov 
"Abnvaiwv otparnyov melBover Geurorondéa él picO@ tpijxovra 
Taravrowt, én’ @ Te xatapelvavres mrp0 THs EvBoins aoiujocovras 
riv vavpaytny. ‘O 8& Beporoxdéns tods “EdAnvas émricyelvy § 


e , A > , 7 A ™” f Themisto- 
ade rovers E vpus aby TOUT@Y TOV Xenpdrav HET adidol mévre cles, under 
tddavta, ds wap’ éwurod dyBev didovsr ds 54 of obros dy- the infu 


emérrevoto, ( Adeiuavros yap 6 ‘Qxvrov, Kopiv6vos orparnyds, trav bribe, de- 


tains the 
NouTay Horatpe pouvos”, ddpevos arroTAwoecbat'' te ard Tod Dent tor 

a time, 
"Apremolov Kai ov rrapapevéew,) mpos 8) TovToy ele 6 Oep- buying off 

the oppo- 
OTOKNENS ETropocas “ou ov ye Hyuéas atroneless, eel TOL eye si tion of 


péto Sapa Siow 4 Bacireds dy tor 5 MiSav wéurpeve dmodumévre eas 


Tovs Tuppayous” Tadra Te dua nyopeve, Kal méurrer eri THY véa ar ie 
viv Adeyayrov tddavra apyuplou tpla. ovrol re &}) wAnyéevtes 
dwpoist™ avarrerretcpévo, Haoav, nal totot EvBoéeot éxeyapioto: 
auros te 6 Oemsoroxdéns exépdnve, EhdvOave S¢ Ta dovrra éyor 


9 SrexOdwyra:. Compare v. 65: bwex- getting their pay, assaulted him at supper. 
TiOéneva: yap Ew ris xopns of waides time and took his provisions. Themisto- 


Téy Tleootpariddwy frAwcay, and § 41, 
below: fowevcay 8¢ tatra brexOéacOa. 
The word dwexxopul(eoda: is used in the 
same sense, ix.6: oftw 3h bwetexouloayrd 
vT¢ wdyta Kal aro) 8:éBncay és Zadaiva. 
The correlative of dwexrlOeoOas is Swex- 
xeic@a:, which is used below, § 60: Zada- 
pls weprylvera:, és thy hyiv bwéxxerras 
Téxva Te Ka) yuvaixes. 

10 "ASeluavros yap 5 'Oxbrov .... 
Howape povvos. While the reputation 
of Themistocles as a successful manager 
of secret service money seems to have 
been universally allowed, the details of 
the transaction were variously reported. 
Plutarch, following the authority of Poa- 
NEAS OF LESBOS, represents a country- 
man of Themistocles (one Architeles) who 
commanded the sacred ship Salaminia, as 
the principal obstacle to the plan of re- 
maining. His crew dissatisfied at not 
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cles sent him a fresh supply in a box 
which had a talent at the bottom, and bade 
him make a good supper and pay his men 
the next day, menacing him with a false 
accusation if he did not take the hint. 
(Themist. § 7.) Of this story there is 
nothing in Herodotus; while, on the 
other hand, Plutarch does not mention 
Adimantus. 

1! QxowAdcecOa. This is the reading 
of Sand V. All the other MSS have the 
common form éworAetcecGa:. See note 
409 on iv. 156. 

12 xAnyévres Sépoet. This expression 
is a very strange one, and without any 
parallel in the classical times. The later 
writers have something like it. PLuTarnca 
(Demosth. § 25) has wAryels bd rijs 
Swpodonlas, and THEMigtTivs (ii. p. 26), 
Taddyrats obx Erpoce. 
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9 P _.» TO YpnpeTe 
who mus- a ” EvBouy, MOTE SULT. 
tered t . . ~ ~ 
yprins wy déeras Tes Ze uw Towing” 
sam,inall “ ; 4 
271 ship 2 nica se ara acy Ee EL TIITEpOY 
under hury- ‘2 inp : 
sc ae . ow véas “Ed wevies pure core 
Spartan, ... wow eTriyeipeess, 6 ax € ume ai705. 
“ ~~ Twa OK Obs eomeE EOE €_7EKO, 
m ect MpooThworras & Cory ikuaay, 
es . 4 wer ° ’ 
ade: _. « waralufor nat Guida Soa érde- 
tes}; : a = ‘ 
aan we THNOPOY, TO EeEawe Loewe. EeCeTyorTA 
teas won Tacte Oy Tdb€ Curyexcatr ma peep 
nays ae hawvolas jmepiexerxror Bader YS aachov, 
be : 
pe <a " 2y Tone, / Re Gd Ei3oas : 
ee Tepaorov, és tor Eiorrar oa 57 
8 nd mary Gmrinopevos wat doatarres attww THY 
Ta ne wn ovbels b¢ émioropevos €€ evarzins tara 
ea eneteyaray TOV vey Tas tayPeicas, aioli ovK 
Go ga SE 
_ peste © tho carly These explanations appear to me doubtful. 
wm «= ewe a §:10, There are many instances of seers perish- 
a mM ing with their army, without any thing 
» ° fe ae 7e VA The to intimate that such a he was a 
_ im see Arte indicates violation of the law of nations; and it 
: a. o& wrean, atniling at seems more likely that the proverb arose 
e+ 2 me & Severin’ Soo iii. 74: from the fact, that the Tupedpos, only 
. ca de whan de MOTO having to carry fire, would, from the 
et “a ce wa eww Qe Tepper, nature of the case, be less mixed up in 
: ne waves ay tv! devrod the fray than any others; and not being 
7 ya want vewty much in encumbered with armour, would be more 
oe FS ak etwevane “tad dila likely to save himself by flight than one 
ee of the rank and file. The duty of this 
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functionary in the Lacedwmonian armies 
was to carry a light kindled at the altar 
of Zeus in Sparta along with the army. 
From this fire the pile was kindled on 
which tho sacrifices were burnt. (Xzno- 
yunon, Rep, Lac. xiii. 3.) 

\§ de@eacr. The MSS appear to be 
wearly equally divided between this read- 
ing and the optative dp@Gelnocar. See note 
40) on i, & The detachment rounded 
Nviathua in order to avoid the observation 
wl the guepooxdwo: of the allies, who, from 
the high points of the north end of Eu- 
men, would have been able to signal their 
wovements if they had taken the direct 


Contes, 
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éy vow éyovtTes taurns THS Nuépns Toict “EdAnot emsOnoecOat, 
ovde mpotrepoy 7) TO ouvOnyd ode Euedre havjcecbat" rapa rev 
TEptTAMOVTOY WS HKOVTwY. TavTas péev bi) TeptéreuTroy TaY 5é 
Aostréwy veww ev Thos Adéryat érosedvro apiO pov. 

"Ev 3¢ rovrm 7@ ypove, év @ otros apiO pov étrovebyro TaY veov, 8 
iw yap dv 1@ orparorédy robTm Yavdrdins Yxcwvaios, Siryns rav Spiias 
tore avOparrav apioros: bs kai év th vaurpyly th ata 1d TTjdsop diver, brings 
ryevouévy TWokrAa pty eowoe TaVY yonudtwy Toict Ilépoyoe”™, tne oerail 
word Sé xal auros tepteBadeto’ obtos 6 ZeudrAlns ey vow pev ane of tie 
elye dpa xal wporepoy avroporjoew és tovs "EdXnvas, add’ ov by the 
ydp of mapkoye os TéTe Grep pev 5) Tpdmp Td evOedrev 4dq 
amixero és Tovs “EdAnvas, ovx éyw clrras arpexéws' Owpatm Se 
el TA Neyopeva dors adnOéa Aéyeras yap ws EF ’Aderéwy Sds é& 
THY Oddaccay, ov Tporepoy avéaye ply 7 amixero émi ro’ Apre- 
priowov, oradlous padotd Kn Tovrous™ és dydaxovra Sia rijs 
Oardcons SueferOav. Aéyeras pev vuv nat adra wWevdéou elxeha 
mept tov avdpds Tovrouv’ ra Se pereférepa ddnOéa: rept pévros 
rovrou youn pot atrodedéyOw, rolm pw amiuécOar éml to 
’"Aprepiowr ws 5é amixeto, avrixa éaiunve Toict orpariyoice 
THY Te vaunylny ws yévoiTo, Kal Tas TepiTEeudOeicas ToY vEeoyY 
wept EvBoav. Todro S¢ axovoavres ot “EdAnves, Noyov opics 9 
aurotot édidocav' trodrav Oe exXOevrwv, evika, Thy Hyéony Pl aap 
éxeimy avirod pelvavrds te wai aidobévras, petéreita vita “lve to 


make a re- 

conv as, tjropeverOa, xal amayray Tiot TrepiTrdAwov trograde 
eras mapere pees ee : e OF ” , . 21 cis movement 
Tov veoy peta Sé TovTo, ws ovdeis ode érémdwe™, Selrnv by night, 
ut finding 


17 xpdrepoy 2 1d cbyOnud ogi BuedrA€ 
gavficec—a:. A similar combination o 
movements appears to have been at- 
tempted in Cyprus. See note 317 on 
v. 13. 

18 woAAd pty stowoe Tay xpnydroy 
Toiot Mépoyo:. In the time of Pausa- 
NIAS, a statue of this person existed at 
Delphi, set up by the Amphictyons,—pro- 
bably on account of the service rendered 
to the Hellenic cause by the information 
he conveyed. But Pausanias, no doubt 
following the prevalent tradition of Ais 
time, says that the services thus rewarded 
were those performed by himself and his 
daughter Hydaa (whom he had taught to 
dive) in assisting the destruction of the 
Persian vessels during the storm off 


f other holdfaste! 


Pelium, by loosening the anchors and 
The statue of Hydna 
had been carried off to Rome by Nero. 
Pausanias adds, that the power of diving 
is possessed by females who continue vir- 
gins, but by no others (x. 19. 2). 

19 #3y. Some MSS have ér: instead 
of this word, and one or two omit both. 

20 rotvrovs. This word is omitted in 8 
and V. 

21 &s ovdels ogi éwérawe. The adver- 
saries whose advance they had expected 
were the two hundred gallies, which they 
esac hee rca et aa been 
sent on round Eubcea. It is not, however, 
to be assumed that the allies actually made 
a retrograde movement to such an extent 
as themselves to reconnoitre the whole 
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Pivavtos, Epyou elyovro, éy Gdtyw ep dzrodap- they take 


\ , ? a la es A thirty 
xaTa otopa. eévOatra tpinjxovta véas aipéovat Tay gullies and 
ee ; _ ; . " make a pri- 

cat Tov Topyou rot Zarapuivioy Baciréos dbderqedy”*, soner of a 


: , , , a i ) f - 
coy Xépatos, Noyipov dovtra év TH atpatorrédw avdpa. sequence. 


ce ‘EAAnvev véa tev trodeplwy etre aynp *A@nvaios 
ons "* Aloypéov, Kai TO apiorniov ExaBe ovros. Tovs & 
, vaupayln tavry érepadxéws*" aywrilopévous vwE éredOovca 
Avoe of pev &) “EdAnves eri to "Apteplovoy amémdwov, of 
ce BdpBapot és tas *Adéras woddov rapa Sokay dywucdpevor. 
€v TavtTn Th vavpayly ‘AvrBwpos Ajpvios, potves tav ctv Bact- 
Néi “EAAjvev eovtwv, avroporées és Tos “EXAnvas’ cat oi ’AOn- 
vaiot Sa Tobro To Epyov ESocay avT@ yapov éy Parapin. 
‘Ds 8 edppovn eyeyovee, Fy peyv THs @pns pécov Oépos, éylivero 12 
52 Swp re daderov Sa mdons rijs vueris Kal oxAnpal Bpovral A storm of 
amo Tov TIndlov: ot Sé vexpol Kat 7a vauiyia eEehopéovro és Tas ue 
"Adéras, kal Tepi TE TAS TPWPAS THY VeaV €iéovTO Kal érdpaccoy mith: night 
Tovs Tapcovs TOY KwTTéEwy. of d¢ oTpaTiTaL Ol TAU’TY aKOvOVTEs alarms the 
rauta és doBov Katioréato, édmivovtes wayyy atrodéec Oat, és ola oe 
Kaxd hxov mpl yap 7 Kal avamrvebaal adeas &x Te THs vaunyins 
kat rod yetwavos Tod yevopévou Kata IIndov, iréraBe vavpayln 


be supposed that they diverged, “like 
rays,” from the same centre; but that 
they moved in comparatively close order 
parallel to one another, and thus over- 
whelmed the small portion of the enemy 
opposed to them. The Persian line of 
battle had been greatly extended in order 
to surround the Greeks ; and the effect of 
the movement of the latter was to render 
its flanks useless through their position in 
the circumference of too large a circle. 
Before the mistake could be remedied, a 
direct charge (xata on) upon the 
central ships had overwhelmed them. 
LeakeE’s notion of the Hellenic force 
forming a complete circle, and actually 
surrounded by the Persian ships, is to me 
inconceivable. 

23 Tépyou Tot Zarapuwlow PBacirdos 
&Bergpedy. See v. 115. Possibly Phi- 
laon, if captured alive, may be the ori- 
ginal source of the narrative which the 
author has given of the proceedings in 
Cyprus (v. 108— 115). 

26 Auxouhins. PLuTarcH considers 
that Themistocles was connected by blood 


with the family to which persons of this 
name belonged, arguing from the circum- 
stance that a reAeorhpioy in Phyle which 
belonged to them, and was burnt by 
Xerxes, had been restored and decorated 
with paintings by him,—a fact recorded 
by SrmonipEs (Themist. 81). He also 
makes this Lycomedes sink the first ship 
of the enemy in the engagement at Sala- 
mis (§ 15). Of course it is possible to 
suppose that he gained this distinction in 
both engagements; but it is not likely 
that, if this were the case, Herodotus 
should only mention the one, and Plu- 
ae only the other. See note 185 on 
i. 57. 

37 éreparxéws. This is the readiug of 
all the MSS here; but in ix. 103: as 
el8oy avrixa kar’ dpxas ywoudryny érepar- 
nda Thy pdxny, 8 and V have iweparnéa. 
It has been interpreted to mean, “ with 
doubtful issue ;”” but this sense seems an 
unsatisfactory one for a case where the 
one side loses thirty gallies and the other, 
so far as appears, none at all, 


EXCURSUS ON VII. 225. 
Heépfew re dy Svo ddeAdeot evOatra mirrover. 


Tue following tables show the pedigree of the royal family of Darius, 
exclusively according to the traditions embodied in the narrative of 


Herodotus. 
sae tas (an Achemenid, i. 209). 


| | | 
Artaphernes, A daughter, Anciher 


| 

Dari: Pie Artabanus Otanes, 

eldest son whose only § (iv.33.143), who hada half-brother wife ofGo- daughter, 

of Hystas- child and who had son Smerdo- only to Da- __bryas, by wife of 

pes, twenty heiress, issue menes or ius (v.25), whomshe  Teispes 
Smerdones satrap of had iesue _—_ (iv. 43). 


years old at Phrataguna, 


the time of married her Sis 82) ; Sardis (vi. Mardonius, 
Cyrus’s fatal uncle Da- another, se who son-in-law, 
expedition rius (vii. Anaphes or @ son of Darius 
against the 224). Anaphanes Artaphernes, (vii. 5). 
Massgagetee (vii. 62); and the coll 
(i. 209). adaughter, of Datis at 
Amestris, Marathon 
sultana of (vi. 94). 
XERXES 
(vii. 61) #.] 





] | ] | 
Hledasacheies [ Tigranes (viii. 26, Artyphius Ariomardus ‘aaa or 
(vii. 82). according to all vii. 66, 67, (vii. 67). Bagasaces 
the MSS except S, Artybius (vii. 75).] 
which has 7yi- by 8, V, and d).] 
tantechmes).] 


Hystaspes had also a brother, whose name is not given, but who 
had a son Megabates (v. 82). The Megabazus of vii. 97, is probably 


the son of this Megabates. 


1 Where the connexion is not positively established, brackets are used. It is not 
certain that the Otanes who was the father of Amestris, or the Artabanus who was 
the father of Artyphius, Bassaces, and Tigranes (or Tritantechmes of viii. 26) are 
identical with the sons of Hystaspes who bore these names. 
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Danius, before his accession to the imperial throne, married a 
daughter of Gobryas, by whom he had issue— 
(1) Artabazanes (vi. 2). 
(2) Ariabtgnes (vii. 97). 
(3) A son, perhaps named Arsamenes (vii. 68). 

After his accession he married— 

First, Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, who had been before sultana 
of Cambyses, and of the Pseudo-Smerdis (ii. 88), and who was at 
the time immediately before his death (36 years afterwards), all- 
powerful (vii. 3, 4). 

By her he had issue— 

(1) Xerxes, his successor in the empire (vil. 2. 4). 

(2) Hystaspes (vii. 64). 

(8) Masistes (vii. 82), put to death by his brother Xerxes 
(ix. 107). 

(4) Achemenes, satrap of Egypt (vii. 7), and commander of 
the Egyptian naval contingent in the expedition against 
Hellas (vii. 97), subsequently destroyed by Inarus at 
the time of the revolt of Egypt (iii. 12). 

(5) Artazostra, who married her cousin Mardonius, son of 
Gobryas (vii. 5), a young man five years before the 
battle of Marathon (vi. 43). 

Secondly, Artystone, daughter of Cyrus (iil. 88), his favourite 
wife (vii. 69); by whom he had issue— 

(1) Arsames (vii. 69). 

(2) Gobryas (vu. 72). 

Thirdly, Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis (iii. 88), by whom 
he had issue— 

(1) Ariomardus (vii. 78). 

Fourthly, Phedime, daughter of Otanes (son of Pharnaspes) the 
conspirator, previously an inmate of the harem of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis (iii. 88), by whom it does not appear from Herodotus whe- 
ther he had, or had not, issue. 

He also married, either before or after his accession, his niece 
Phrataguna, heiress of his brother Artanes, by whom he had issue 
two sons, Abrocomas and Hyperanthes, who fell at Thermopyle 
(vii. 224). 

Besides the above-named, he had a daughter married to Daurtses 
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(v. 116), another to Hymeas (v. 116), a third to Otanes (v. 116), a 
fourth to Arsamenes (vil. 68), a fifth to Artochmes (vii. 73), and 
some others to some other officers in high command (v. 116) ; but 
there are no data for identifying the mothers of these with one 
another, or with any of the individuals who are more particularly 
specified. 

The pedigree of the family down to Hystasps is given in vii. 11, 
and is explained in note 59 on that passage. If that explanation be 
well grounded, A¢osea and Artystone will appear to have been second 


cousins of Hystaspes. 


‘HPOAOTOY 


ISTOPION OLTAOH. 


OYPANIA. 


OI &€ ‘Edanjvev és tov vavtixoy otparov tayOévres Hoay ode = 
"AOnvaior uev, véas mapeyopevor éErtad' Kad elwoot nab éxaror apne 
imo 8e dperijs te nal mrpoOvpins Trararées, dretpor Tis vaurucis of the Hel- 
dovres, ouverrAjpouy totct "AOnvaioiot tas véas' KopilvOvs 8é federates 
Teccepaxovta véas twapelyovro’ Meyapées 82 elxoct- xal Xad- 
xidées* érrAnpovy elxoct, “AOnvaiwy oft tapeyovTwy tas véas 
Aiywiyras Sé oxrwxaldexar Zicvavior 5¢ Svwdexa> Aaxedatpoveoe 
5é déxa: "Emidavpior 5 oxrw ‘Eperpiées Sé erra: Tpoufnvioe dé 
wivte STupées® Se Svo Kai Keio dvo te véas xal wevrnxovré- 


1 érrd. One of the manuscripts (d) 
has éxro. 

2 Xaduddes. These will no doubt be 
the Athenian settlers established upon 
the Chalcidian land (v.77). Their num- 
ber (four thousand) would give the exact 
complement for twenty gallies, at the 
rate at which the author reckons (vii. 
184). They had retreated from Eubcea 
at the time of the invasion by Datis and 
and Artaphernes (vi. 100), and there is 
no account of their having returned to 
the island, although they probably did so. 
But at the time of the former invasion 
they seem to have been regarded in the 
light of outlying Athenians; for when the 
Eretrians demanded aid from Athens, the 
Athenians ot dmelxayro thy éxixouplny, 


GAAG Tods TeETpakiaoxtAlovs KAN. 
povxéovtas tay ixwoBoréwy Xadrnidéwv 
Thy xépny, Tovrous ogi SiSoter Tipeopods 
(vi. 100). The notice of Dionorvus Sr- 
cuLus (xv. 78), where he makes Epami- 
nondas speak of the two hundred vessels 
furnished by the Athenians in the war 
against Xerxes, and the boast of The- 
mistocles (§ 61, below), will be brought 
into exact harmony with the account of 
Herodotus by reckoning these Chalcidians 
as Athenians; for their whole contingent 
will then be 127 + 20 + 53 (see § 14, 
below). 

3 Srupées. Styra is a small town in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Carystus 
(STEPHANUS BYZANTINUS, sub v.). A 
little island belonging to the inhabitants 
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pous Svo: Aoxpol Sé ode ot “Orrovvrios érreBwUeor*, rrevrnxovré- 
pous éyovres émrrd. 
2 *Heoay péev dv obros oi otparevopevor er’ Aptepiowr elprras 


lad pas dé pou Kai ws TO TANOOS Exactos THY vewy TrapelyovTo’ apiOuds 
prulegig a O¢ TOY ovAANEYPecéwy vewy én’ "ApTepiouvoy Hy, wapeE THY mTevTy- 
Lea nry- KOVTEpwY, pia Kal EBdoujxovta Kal Sunxooia. Tov b€ otpatrpydv 
Serene Tov TO péyiotoy Kpatos Exovra wapelyovto Sraptijras, Evpv- 


Bid&ea tov Evpunreibew. of yap ovppayou otk epacay, fy p34) 
6 Adxwy yyenovetn, *“A@nvalotcr EecOat Aryeopévorct, ara 
3 Avcew Td pédXrov écecOat oTpatevpa. ‘Evyéveto yap cat apyas 


the confede- 


rates having AO'YOS, trpiv } Kal és Zuxedinv awéurew* él ovppayinr, ws 7d 


elegy the yaurixov "A@nvalovot xpedv etn éretpéren avriBdvrev §8 Trav 
that the , 7 . ” AOnval F m ‘ 

navy should 7UMHE2X@Y, EtKOV Ob nvator, peya Terounpévoe Trepteivas Tv 
re ates: “Eadraba xal yvorres eb cracidcovet wept THs ayenovins as 
command. q@rodéetas 1) “EAA, pa voedvres. [ordois yap Euros 


Toréwou ouodpovéovros TocovTw KdKxiuv éort, Som TroAELOS Eip?}- 


yns*.] émtotdpevoe @v atta roto, ovK avrétevoy, GAX’ elxov 


péxpt Saou" Kkdpra éSéovro avtav, ws diédeEayr ws yap 8) wod- 
pevo. tov IIépcea arepl tis éexelvov 7j5n Tov dyava érrovedyto, 
mpopacww tiv Ilavoaview bBpw mpoicyopuevor*, ameidovro Ti 
aryemoviny Tovs Aaxedatpoviovs. ada TadTa pev Botepoy éeyé- 


VETO. 


called AZgilea, had served as a dépét for 
the Eretrian captives during the time that 
the Persian fleet made the attempt on 
Attica (vi. 107). 

4 éxeBd0coy. Gaisford prints this form 
on the authority of 8S, but the great ma- 
jority of the MSS have the common form 
éreBohGeov. In § 72, below, the same 
MS has the common form BonOjoarres, 
and Gaisford retains it without the note 
of any variation whatever. In ix. 23, S 
and V have ¢Sé@ee (which Gaisford 
adopts), but all the other MSS éreBohGee, 
and in the same section, all, without ex- 
ception, have the common form érefoh- 
Onoay. 

5 wply 4 wal és XexeAlnv wéuresv. This 
is the embassy to Gelon related below 


believing it to be an interpolation of a 
rhetorical common place. The ordois 


wept ris tryenovlns was not an fupvdos 
ordois, for the contending parties would 
never have been regarded as duopvAor. 

T péxpt 8oou, “until.” So Gaisford 
prints on the authority of several MSS. 
But some have péxps ob or wéxpis ob, and 
others péxpt Scov. 

8 xpépacw thy Mavoavles BBpiw xpo- 
ioxduevoi. THUCYDIDES with the 
author in making the offensive conduct of 
Pausanias the moving cause for the allies 
rejecting the supremacy of Sparta: wapa- 
AaBdvres [ol ’AOnvaios] rhy iryepovlay 
éxdvrov rev tuppdyov 3:4 7d Navea- 
ylouv pioos (i. 96). In later times the 
worth of Aristides was represented as 
having influenced them to the step even 
more than the faults of the Spartan gene- 
ral. (Dioporus, xi.44. Nepos, Aristid. 
c. 2.) But there is no trace of such a 
tribute to virtue in the contemporary 
records. 


URANIA,. VIII. 2—5. 321 
Tore 5¢ otros oi xal én’ ’Apreplovoy ‘EXAjvwy arincpevot, os 4 
elSov véas Te Todds KaTaxOelaas és tas “Adéras xal otpareijs The allice 


&rravra Ta, éret adtoiot rapa dofav 7a rpipypata tev Bap-tumere 


7 3 4 e 3 \ ? r b th 
auTo y the 
Bépov icoagy iy ee aur xaredoKeor, Karappwdjicarres, ee 
Spnowov éBovrevoy amd tov “Aptepicloy gow és Thy “EdAdéa: os 
orce, an 


yvovres 5é ageas ot EvBoées radra Bovdevopévous, éSéovro Evpv- labs il 
Braden m pod nee Xpovoy oAbyov, Eor’ Ay avtol réxva Te al 

Tovs oixéras trrexOéwyrar®’ ws & ovx SrecOov, peraBavres tov 
"A@nvalwy orparnyov TwelBover Geptotondéa ert pic O@ Tpijxovra 
Taravrotol, ém' @ Te KaTapelvavres pd THS EvBoins woujcovras 

Thy vauvpaylnv. ‘O 8& Oemoroxdéns rovs "EXAnvas éruryeiy § 
ade trove EvpuBiddy rovrey Tey xenpdron perabiBoi mrévre jpemisto- 
TdXavTa, ws wap éwurod S7Oev Sdovs' ws Sé of obTOS ap- a 
enérevato, (Adeipavros yap 6 ‘Rxitrov, KopivOvos otparipyas, tabv bribe, de- 
AorTa@V Homaipe pouvos”*, ddpevos atromAwacecOai'' te ard Tov readies 
"Aptepwiclov xai ob Tapapeveety,) ™pos &7) tovrov ele 6 Oe buying off 
aToKAéns éropocas “ov av ye nueas arrodelpets, érret Tot eyw sition of 
ptf Sapa Seow % Bactreds av tor 6 Mydav so sad drroMumévre and Aa 
Tovs TUppayous” Taira Te dpa nyopeve, Kal téwres eri THy véa neeily tas 
viv 'Adeyudyrov tdéXavta apyuplov tpia. obrol re 8) wAnyévres 
Swporot'® dvatrerrevopévor Hoav, Kai Toict EvBoéeot exeydpioto: 

aitos Te 6 Oeworoxréns éxépSyve, EddvOave S¢ Ta Aowra eyor 


getting their pay, assaulted him at supper. 


© drexOéevra:. Compare v. 65: trex. 
time and took his provisions. Themisto- 


10épevor yep to ris xdpns of raises 


Toy Teomorpatidéoy Awray, and § 4l, 
below: Yorxevoay 8 Tatra brexOéo@at. 
The word Swrexxopul(erGa: is used in the 
same sense, ix.6: ofrw 5) dwetexouloayrd 
Te wdyta xal atrro) 3:¢Bnoay és Xarauiva. 
The correlative of dwexrlOec@a: is iwex- 
xeia@at, which is used below, § 60: ZaAa- 
pis wepsylverat, és thy hyiy Swéxxerrat 
vTéxva Te Kal -yuvaixes. 

10 "ASeluavros yap & "Oudrov .... 
ioxaipe povvos. While the reputation 
of Themistocles as a successful manager 
of secret service money seems to have 
been universally allowed, the details of 
the transaction were variously reported. 
Plutarch, following the authority of PHa- 
NEAS OF LEsBos, represents a country- 
man of Themistocles (one Architeles) who 
commanded the sacred ship Salaminia, as 
the principal obstacle to the plan of re- 
maining. His crew dissatisfied at not 
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cles sent him a fresh supply in a box 
which had a talent at the bottom, and bade 
him make a good supper and pay his men 
the next day, menacing him with a false 
accusation if he did not take the hint. 
(Themist. § 7.) Of this story there is 
nothing in Herodotus; while, on the 
other hand, Plutarch does not mention 
Adimantus. 

11 dwowAdoerOa:. This is the reading 
of Sand V. All the other MSS have the 
common form dworAedceoGa:. See note 
409 on iv. 156. 

12 gAnyévres Sépoiet. This expression 
is a very strange one, and without any 
parallel in the classical times. The later 
writers have something like it. PLuTrarca 
(Demosth. § 25) has wAryels brd rijs 
Swpodoxias, and THEMigrius (ii. p. 26), 
Taddyros ovx Etpwce. 


2T 


6 
The Per- 
sians Atari 
a squadron 
of 300 ships 
from Apheta 
to circum- 
navigate 
Eubea and 
take the 
Hellenic 
fleet in the 
rear. 
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GAN Hriotéato of petadaforvTes TovTwOY TOY ypnpdTav éx THY 
"AOnvalov dOeiv eri TE AOyH TOUTE Ta ypTpaTa. 

Ottw 5) xatéyevdy te dv TH EvBoiy, wai evaupdynoar. 
éyévero 5& dda érrel re 5) és tas “Adéras tepl SeidAnv mpewlnv™ 
ywouevny airlxato ot BdpRapot, wrvOopevor péev ere Kal mTpoTepov 
mep. Td “Apreplowv vavroyéew véas ‘EdAnvidas ddiyas, Tore 
Sé avrot iédvres, wpdcOupoe Hoay émuyepéey, el xws Edovev ards. 
éx pev 8 Tis avrins mpooTAwev oikw oft eddxee THVvdE elvexa, 
un Kos idvres of "EAXnvVEs TpooTrAwovTas és Puy? opuncoecay, 
deiryourds te evppdvn xatardaBov nal eyedrov Sev exdev- 
EecOar, tet Se pnde auppdpov, r@ éxelvav Oyy, éexpvyovra 
mepvyeverOar*. ampos Tatra ay tdbe euyavéovro: Tay vedv 
dtrracéwy amoxplvavres Sinxoclas mepiéreprov EEwlev 2 ucdGov, 
as dv ph ofOéwor® tard rev wodenloy mepiTAwWOVTAL EvBo.ay, 
xatd te Kadnpéa wad rept Tepaerov, és tov Evpuroy iva 81 
meptidBorev, of pev ravTn amixopevoe nat dpdtavres adray riy 
érlaw dépovcay doy, odeis 5é emiomopevos €& evavtins: tadra 


BovrNevoedpevos arrérreptroy Tov 


13 wep) SelAnvy xpotyy, “in the early 
part of the afternoon.’”’ See note on § 10, 
below. 

14 EucdAoy SiOev eepedtecOa:. The 
employment of the word 370ev indicates 
a sort of irony in the writer, smiling at 
the fact which he is relating. See iii. 74: 
Tauta 3¢ obrw éverédXorro, os moro 
Tate 370ev edvros abrov éy Mépopat. 
And in the last section: &s wap’ éevrot 
37Ger ScBovs. It is used pretty much in 
the same way as the expression “ si diis 
placet”’ by the Latin writers. 

15 unde wuppdpoy wepryevécOa, ‘ not 
even a torch-bearer should escape.”’ This 
proverbial expression is explained by the 
proverb collectors (DIOGENIANUS vii. 15. 
ZENOBIUS v. 34) as originating in the 
practice of each army to be preceded by 
@ seer with a wreath of laurel and a fillet 
on his head. He was considered under all 
circumstances as having a claim to quarter. 
The Scuo.rast on Euripides’ Phen. 1386 
gives another account of the matter. He 
says that anciently the signal to engage 
was given by torch-bearers throwing down 
a flambeau between the armies; and that 
the persons so employed were regarded as 
sacred to Ares, and consequently 
even when all others were put to death. 


veay Tas TaxOelcas, avtol ovx 


These explanations appear to me doubtful. 
There are many instances of seers perish- 
ing with their army, without any thing 
to intimate that such a catastrophe was a 
violation of the law of nations; and it 
seems more likely that the proverb arose 
from the fact, that the wuppdpos, only 
having to carry fire, would, from the 
nature of the case, be less mixed up in 
the fray than any others; and not being 
encumbered with armour, would be more 
likely to save himself by flight than one 
of the rank and file. The duty of this 
fanctionary in the Lacedzemonian armies 
was to carry a light kindled at the altar 
of Zeus in Sparta along with the army. 
From this fire the pile was kindled on 
which the sacrifices were burnt. (XENO- 
PHON, Rep. Lac. xiii. 3.) 

18 $p0éwo:. The MSS appear to be 
nearly equally divided between this read- 
ing and the optative dpGelnoay. See note 
40 on i. 8. The detachment rounded 
Sciathus in order to avoid the observation 
of the jpuepoorxdxo: of the allies, who, from 
the high points of the north end of Eu- 
beea, would have been able to signal their 
movements if they had taken the direct 
course. 
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év vow eyovres tavrns THs Tépns Tolat “EddAnot émiOjoecOat, 
ovdé wporepov 7) Td ovvOnpd ode Euedre havyceabar" rapa rev 
WepuTAWOVTOY WS HKOYTWY. TavTas pev OF) Wepléerrewrov TaY 5é 
Aowréwy vey ev Thos Adérnoe errovedyTo apiOpor. 

"Ev 8é rotr@ Te ypove, ev d otros apiOuoy érrovebvro Tay veov, 8 
fw yap & r@ orparorédy Tovre Fxvrrlns Yacwvaios, Sirys rév Spiias & 
rote avOpwrov dpiotos: bs Kal dv TH vaunyly TH ward 1d T1dsov diver, brings 
yevouévy Toda pevy Eowoe TaY ypnudTwy Toict Ilépoyot”™, cl por 
mora Sé xal avros twepteBadeto obros 6 YevdArins &y vow and of his, 
elye dpa xal mpotepoy avroporjoew és Tovs "EAXnvas, GAN’ ov by the 
ydp of waptoye os rére Srep pev dh Tpdmp Td evOedrev 43 
amixera és Tovs “E)dAnvas, ovx éyw elrae arpexéws Owpdato Se 
Eb TA A/eyopevd dots aAnOéa Aéyeras yap ws EE ’Aderéwy Svcs és 
THY Odracoay, od TpdTepoy avéoye ply 7 dmlxero émt To Apte- 
picwov, aotadiovs padwotad Kn TtovTous” és dydaxovta Sid Tis 
Oaracons SueferOov. éyeras pév voy nat Grra wWevdéou elxeha 
mept Tod avdpds tovrou' ta Se perekérepa adnOéa: zrepl pévros 
TovTou yvopn pos arodedeyOw, mrolm pw amixéoOas emi 7d 
"Aprepiovoy ws 5é€ arixeto, avtixa éonpyve roict orpartryoict 
Thy Te vaunyinvy ws yévotTo, Kal Tas TepireudOeioas TaY veaY 
aept EvBoav. Totro 5é axovcavres ot “EdAnves, Noyov odlot 9 
moray Se rexOevrav, evixa, THY Tpépny The confe- 


avTotas. édidocar' 
derates re- 
vorra, *lve to 


b rf > A lA \ b) LA A 
éxeiyny avrod pelvayrds re xai avdocbévras, perérata aot 
péonv sapévras, tropevecOar, nal arrayvTay Tho TepiTAwovayjat ah ea 
e 
Tov vedv' peta 82 Tobto, ws ovdcis ode érémdwe™, Seirny by night, 
u ing 


17 xpérepoy ® rd obvOnpd ogi EuerrAc 
gavhoerOa:. A similar combination of 
movements appears to have been at- 
tempted in Cyprus. See note 317 on 
v. 13. 

18 woAAd ply kcwce Tay xpnudroy 
roios Tiépopos. In the time of Pausa- 
NIAS, 8 statue of this person existed at 
Delphi, set ap by the Amphictyons,—pro- 
bably on account of the service rendered 
to the Hellenic cause by the information 
he conveyed. But Pausanias, no doubt 
following the prevalent tradition of Ais 
time, says that the services thus rewarded 
were those performed by himself and his 
daughter Hydna (whom he had taught to 
dive) in assisting the destruction of the 
Persian vessels during the storm off 


Peliam, by loosening the anchors and 
other holdfasts! The statue of Hydna 
had been carried off to Rome by Nero. 
Pausanias adds, that the power of diving 
is possessed by females who continue vir- 
gins, but by no others (x. 19. 2). 

19 43m. Some MSS have é&: instead 
of this word, and one or two omit both. 

20 robrous. This word is omitted in 8 
and V. 

31 &s obdels op: érérAwe. The adver- 
saries whose advance they had expected 
were the two hundred gallies, which they 
learnt on the preceding afternoon had been 
sent on round Eubcea. It is not, however, 
to be assumed that the allies actually made 
a retrograde movement to such an extent 
as themselves to reconnoitre the whole 


272 


the detach- 
ment is 
not near, 


10 


attack 
the enemy 
in front, 


11 


in which 
skirmish 
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ovrinu™ yiwwoudvny Ths hyépns dudakavres, avrot émravérAwor emt 
tovs BapBdpous, arrorepay avtay toncacGat Bovdopevoe THS TE 
paxyns kal tov dextrroov. ‘Opéovres 5€ odeas of re addot 
otpatuotas ot Répkew xal of atparnyol émimdwovtas vyual oré- 
ynol, wayyy oft paviny érevelxavtes, aviyyov Kat avrol Tas véas 
édtricavtés odheas evireréws aiphjoew oixota Kapta édmlcavres 
Tas péey ye Tay ‘EdAnvwY dpéovres dddyas véas, Tas Se éwuTaV 
mrnOel re qwodNaTAacias Kal duewov TAWOVCAS' KaTadpovT- 
cavtTes Taira, éxuxdobvTo avtous és péoow Scot pév vuy Tov 
"Idvov joav ebvoot troict “EdAnot, déxovrés te éotparevovTo 
cuphopiy te errouivTo peyddny, opéovres Trepieyo auTovs 
Kal émiotapevos ws ovdels avTa@Y amrovoatnce olTw acevéa ode 
épaivero elvat Ta THY “EDAjver Tpiypata: Soows Se Kal 7S0- 
pévotot Hv TO yuvdpevov™, Eushrav errovedvTo SKwWS avTOS ExagTos 
apatos véa ‘Arrixny é\ov mapa Baciréos Sapa Adprperas 
"AOnvatwyv yap avrotot royos Av wWreioTos ava Ta oTparorreda. 
Totoe 5¢ “EdAnot ws donpnve, mp@ta pkey, avtlarpwpot roics 
BapBdporot yevouevor és 76 péoov tas mpvpvas auviyayov™: 


channel north of Chalcis: for the words 
of the text are compatible with the view, 
that the intelligence of the enemy not 
being in sight was telegraphed to them. 
See note 16, above. On the other supposi- 
tion, the exhaustion from rowing so far 
would have quite disqualified them for 
fighting in the evening. LEAKE (Ap- 
pendiz II. to Athens and the Demi of At- 
tica, p. 245) maintains that these words 
apply to the Persian fleet at Aphetez, and 
supposes that the engagement took place 
on the day on which the council was held. 
But there is nothing in the text to imply, 
or to justify, a change of opinion on the 
part of the allies. When they formed their 
plan, they could not possibly have expected 
the squadron at Aphete to attack them 
the same day ; and consequently could not 
have changed their plan (which Leake’s 
interpretation assumes) on finding that it 
did not. Leake’s view is also irreconcile- 
able with the position of the Persian 
detachment at the time the storm caught 
them. See note 36, below. 

22 BelAny dyiny. Larcher considers this 
expression to mean “ three o’clock in the 
afternoon.’’ But it is an error to inter- 
pret such expressions as these as if the 
limits of the time denoted were at all de- 


finitely fixed. The divisions of the day 
which wpwt, éowépa, peonuBpla, dSelrn, 
and the like indicate, are such as strike 
the sense of the common man, not certain 
portions of an artificial period. The con- 
federates watched the time when it be- 
came lale in the afternoon, i. e. when the 
descent of the sun became obvious. It 
should not be overlooked, that one effect 
of the time selected would be, that the 
sun would shine in the eyes of the steerers 
of the Persian ships. 

33 Yeoiot St Kal Hdondvocor Fv Td yivd- 
pevoy. The same construction is used 
below (§ 14): &s og: dopdvoror apépn 
éxéAauwe, and (ix. 461): éwel 3 dy... 
jdoudvowwt Huiv of Adyo yeydvact. So too 
Tacitos (Agricola, § 18): ‘‘quibus autem 
bellum volentibus erat.” 

4 ds 7d poor Tas Nptyvas ouvtyyayoy. 
The operation denoted by these words 
seems to have been the backing the gallies 
in a direction which would have made 
their sterns (had the proceeding been con- 
tinued) converge in a single point, the 
centre (rd yécov) of the circle of which 
they occupied a segment while retreating 
with their beaks turned upon the ad- 
vancing enemy. But when they changed 
this movement for a charge, it must not 
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Sevrepa 5& onpyvavros, Epyou elyovro, év odéyp ep drrodap- they take 


a thirty 
P0Grvres nai Kata oropa. évOaira tpijKovra véas aipéovar ray gallies and 
’ \ ’ a , , fi — make a pri- 
BapBapwy xat tov Topyouv rod Sarkapwviwv Bacidéos adedpedv™, soner of a 


man of con- 


PDirdova tov Xéporos, Noypov dovra ev tH atparotrédp avbpa. sequence. 
aparos S¢ ‘EdAjvwv véa Tov Trodculwy elde arp *AOnvaios 
Avxopons** Aioypéou, nat rd apiotniov ékaBe otros. Tors & 
év TH vaupayly TavrTn éreparxéws” aywritopévous viE éredOoica 
Suérvoe ot pev 67 “EdAnves eri 10 ’Aptepiovwy amémdAwov, of 
5¢ BdpBapos és tas “Adétas woddov trapd Sokay ayovirdpevor. 
év tavtn TH vavpayly Avribwpos Ajpris, podvos tTdv atv Bact- 
Aéi ‘“EAARvov dovrwv, avropodées és Tos “EAAnvas' xal of °AOn- 
vaioe Sta TOUT TO Epyov ESocay alt@ yapoy ev Farapivt. 

‘Ds 8 edpovn eyeyovec, Hu pev ris @pns pécov Oépos, éyivero 12 
S¢ dap te dwderov Sia madons THs vuKTos Kal cKAnpal Bpovrat A storm of 


rain and 
amo tov TIndlov: ot $é vexpol xai td vauyyia éEehopéovro és Tag thunder 


"Adéras, xal rept Te Tas Tpwpas THY Vewy eidéovTo Kal érdpaccor with night 
TOvs Tapoods TAY KwTréwy. ot SC oTpaTi@Tas oi Ta’Ty aKOvOYTES aiarea the 
tavra é poBoy xatioréato, édmilovres maryyu amoddec Oat, és ola en 
Kaka hxov mpl yap 7 Kal dvarrvedoai aodeas Ex Te ris vaunyins 

kat tod yeuavos Tod yevouévov cata IIndup, irédaBe vavpayly 


be supposed that they diverged, “like 
rays,” from the same centre; but that 
they moved in comparatively close order 
parallel to one another, and thus over- 
whelmed the small portion of the enemy 
opposed to them. The Persian line of 
battle had been greatly extended in order 
to surround the Greeks; and the effect of 
the movement of the latter was to render 
its flanks useless through their position in 
the circumference of too large a circle. 
Before the mistake could be remedied, a 
direct charge (xara ere) upon the 
central ships had overwhelmed them. 
Leaxe’s notion of the Hellenic force 
forming a complete circle, and actually 
surrounded by the Persian ships, is to me 
inconceivable. 

23 Tépyou tod Zarapwilwr PBacirdos 
&8erpedy. See v. 115. Possibly Phi- 
laon, if captured alive, may be the ori- 
ginal source of the narrative which the 
author has given of the proceedings in 
Cyprus (v. 108— 115). 

26 Auxophdns. PLUuTARCH considers 
that Themistocles was connected by blood 


with the family to which persons of this 
name belonged, arguing from the circum- 
stance that a reAcorfpioy in Phyle which 
belonged to them, and was burnt by 
Xerxes, had been restored and decorated 
with paintings by him,—a fact recorded 
by Srwonipes (Themist. § 1). He also 
makes this Lycomedes sink the first ship 
of the enemy in the engagement at Sala- 
mis (§ 15). Of course it is possible to 
suppose that he gained this distinction in 
both engagements; but it is not likely 
that, if this were the case, Herodotus 
should only mention the one, and Plu- 
aC only the other. See note 185 on 
i. 57. 

17 érepadrxdws. This is the reading of 
ali the MSS here; but in ix. 103: ds 
el8oy avrixa nar’ dpyas ywoudrny érepar- 
néa thy udxny, 8 and V have iweparxéa. 
It has been interpreted to mean, “ with 
doubtful issue ;’’ but this sense seems an 
unsatisfactory one for a case where the 
one side loses thirty gallies and the other, 
80 far as appears, none at all, 
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xaptepy éx Sé& Tis vavpaylns, 8uBpos te AdBpos Kai pevpara 

loyupa. és Oddaccay wpynpéva, Bpovral re oxdnpai. Kal Tovrowt 

13 pev toravrn ve éylvero. Toto. 5¢ rayOeiot abtav mepiTiwep 

The detach- HiBorav 1) aurn wep dodoa vvE wodXov Hy ert aypuwrépn, TocovT@ 


ment des- 

patched == dar ev meAcryel hepopévoros errememrre. Kal 76 Tédos ode éyvero 

bea is to- ayape™ as yap 8) wAwovet™ avroio: yemov te kai To ddwp 
e@- 

siroyed. érreyivero, éovot Kata Ta Koida ris EvBolns, pepopevos TH Trvev- 


pate Kad ovx eidores TH épépovro, eEbrurrov mpos ras qétpas. 
érrotéeTo Te TAY WIG TOD Oeod, Sxas dv éeEvaombeln Te ‘ENAquiKH Td 
Tl epotxov, pmde 1rodr@ mréov etn. 

14 Obdros p& vey wepl ra Koida ris EvBoins”® duepOeipovro’ ot & 


day na sd "Adérnot BdpBapo, as adi aagparoas wep eréhaprpe, 
rinored atpipas we elyov ne véas, wal ape i Gh xantes Pe aatcnrt 
by fifty. houxiny dyew ev rG wapcovry roios 6é“EAAnor ereBwbeor * vées 


ships, and §=tpeis Kab trevrixovra “Arriucal. adral re 8) odeas eréppwoav 
make &@ 8uc- 


ceseful at- dmrixopevat, Kat dua aryyedlin é\Ootca os Tav BapBdpav ot 


tack on the a 
Cilician - WepewAwovres THY EvPovay mavres elnoav SsepPappévos rd tov 
squadron. 


‘yevouevou yeavos puddtayres 5é THv avriv adpny, mworres 
énérecov vnvol Kiiconot” ravras $¢ SiadOelpavres, ws evppovn 
éyévero, amrér\wov orrlaw emi To "Apreplotov. 

15 Toplrn 8 jpuépn, Sewov re romodpevor ot otparnyol tay Bap- 
aay the third Bdpwy véas obrw oft odvyas AupaiverOat, Kat TO amo Réptew 


valine fest Secuaivovres, ox avéuewav Ets Tos "EXAnvas payns Gp~—ar, adrAa 
t] 


attack, 


MAapaxerXevoapevos KATA pécov 


33 +d réAdos ogi Cyévero Exapt. Com- 
pare i. 41: cuupopy weAnyuévoy dxdpi, 
and vii. 190: 4y ydp ris Kal rovroy 
Kyapis cuupoph Avreica raidopédvos. 

29 zAdéovo:. Gaisford prints this form 
on the sole authority of 5 and V, all the 
other MSS having the common form 
wrdovet. 

30 +4 KoiAa Ths EvBolns. This is the 
part of the coast between the promon- 
tories of Caphareus and Gereestus. It is 
this bay of which Evuripipgs speaks 
(Troad. 84): xAjjoov 32 vexpdv Koidroy 
Ebfolas pvxdy. It may be observed with 
reference to the interpretation of Leake, 
discussed in note 21, above, that it is phy- 
sically impossible for ships detached from 
Aphete in the afternoen to have gone 
round Sciathus and arrived off this part of 
Eubcea in the course of the same night. 


Huépns aviyov Tas véas* oup- 


Twenty-four hours later they would natu- 
rally be there. Caphareus obtained the 
name of HvAopdyos (plank-swallower) 
from the number of ships wrecked upon 
it. (Tzerzes, ad Lycophron. 373.) The 
current from the Dardanelles sets on to it. 
But even the s.w. shores of the island are 
extremely dangerous. See note 227 on vi. 
99 


31 dweBdGeov. So Gaisford prints on 
the authority of S and V, although the 
majority of MSS have éeweBohPeor. 

32 yyuo) KiAlooyot. The Cilician con- 
tingent consisted of no less than a hun- 
dred gallies. It can hardly be supposed 
that the whole, or any thing like the 
whole, of them can meant, as the 
author seems to represent them as being 
annihilated by the allied fleet. 


URANIA. VII. 18—17. 327 
émimre 5¢ dore Tais avrais tpépass tds Te vavpayias ylvecBa 
tavras nal tras melopaylas Tas dv GepporriAnor nv Se was 6 
dyov Toit kata Oddaccav rept tov Ebpiqrov, damep roios audi X 
Aewvidea tiv ecBodny guddoceu ot yey &) Tapexedevovto, Sxws 

pa) TWaphnoover és tiv ‘EdAdda tovs BapBdpous oi 8, dx ro 
‘“Edrxnuixdv otparevpa SvadGelpaytes, tov mdpov Kxparncovat. 

‘Qs 88 taEdpevos ot RépEew errémdwov, ot “EXXnves atpéuas 16 
elyov mpés TO "Aprepioigr of 5¢ BdépBapor pnvoeides rrosjoarres Which isues 
TOY vewy, éxuKhéovTo ws trepihdPorev avTous: évOeirev oi °EDAn- ‘0 Poth 
ves émraverrhwov Te xal auvéoyov. ey TavTy TH vavpayin Tapa- 
WAHowoL adAARHAaLCL eyivovTo* 6 yap Hépkew otparos id peyd- 

Geos te xal mAnOeos avtas tr’ éwvtod erie, Tapaccopevéoy 

Te TOY vedy Kal TwepumiTrovcewy mepl GdAdjAaS Suws péevToL 
avteixye kai ovx elne Sewov yap yphya érovetvro 1rd vedy 
orbywr és puyny tpatrécbas. aoddal pev &) Tov “ENAjvwv vées 
dsehOeipovro, troddol Se avdpess trodd@ S Ere wredves vées TE THY 
BapBdpwv nai dvipes. otro 5é aywritopevar Sueotncay ywpls 
éxaTepot. 

"Ev tatry Th vavpayly Aiyirrios pev rév Bépfew otpatiréwy 17 
jpiorevoay™ of Gdda te peydda epya dmedékavro, Kad véas jhe Hoy 
avroice avopdat eldov “EXAnvidas wévte trav Sé “EXAHvev Kata fect hitbly 
Tavrny Thy hpépny npiorevoay AOnvaio, nal AOnvalwv Krewing eunive. 
6 "AdxiBiddew, b5 Sardvyv oixniny mapeyouevos éotpatevero cave 
avdpact re Senroclocs wat oixnin unt. | 


ans. 


33 wapawdfiows aAAfAoIo: eylvorro. they obtained at the Hellespont (vii. 44), 


Not “‘ they had equal forces,’’ but ‘they 
came to be on an equal footing;’’ i. e. 
the invaders were so confused by their 
own numbers that they could not bring 
a superior force to bear upon their ene- 
mies. On the other hand, the same cir- 
cumstance prevented the Greeks from 
availing themselves of their superior skill. 
They were hemmed in before they had 
made a sufficient offing to be able to 
manceuvre. 

34 Alyérrios ply trav Héptes orpa- 
tuwttay jplorevoay. Dioporus (zi. 13), 
in relating this action, makes not the 
Egyptians but the Sidonians distinguish 
themselves above all others in the in- 
vading fleet. Possibly this is a confusion 
on his part with the distinction which 


but it is more probable that he is follow- 
ing a distinct authority. From the de- 
scription which is given of the armament 
of the crews of the Egyptian gallies (vii. 
89), it is likely that in a mélée (rapacgo- 
pevtay Taw veer kal wepixerrotcewy weph 
&AAfAas) they would have a great advan- 
tage. And if the ships, although manned 
by Egyptians, were of Sidonian build, and 
possibly commanded by a Sidonian chief 
(see notes 262 and 288 on vii. 89. 98), the 
statement of Diodorus is readily explained, 
and in its turn confirms the conjecture put 
forward in the notes referred to, as to the 
cause of the divergency of Aschylus and 
Herodotus in the numbers of the Persian 
fleet. 
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18 ‘As 88 Sorncay™, dopevor éxdrepos és Eppov wrevyovro ot Se 
iat "ErAqves, os Staxpévres ex Tijs vavpaxins aamAayxOncar, Tov 
fered se- udp vexpav Kat Tov vauiryloy éemexpdteor TpNEws 5é wreprepOévres, 
termine to wa) gtx Harota "AOnvaio: ,TaV at nuioeas THY VEO TET POLevar 

19 Joav™, Spnopsy 5% éBovdcvoy eow és tiv ‘Edd\dda. Now Se 
retreat. = »aBow & Gepsoroxréns, ws, eb arroppayeln amré tod BapBapov 
rege 76 Te lovey pddov cat 76 Kapsxor, olot Te einoay TaY NoTTOY 
i dee ee xarorepbe yevécOat, éhavvovTav trav EvBoewov mpoBata eri tH 
men: Odraccay, Tatty avAdéEas Tods oTpaTHyOUN, Eheyé ope cs Sonos 

Syew Twa Taddpny TH edmilor Tov Baciréos cuppaywr atrootn- 
cei Tods apiaTous Taira pév vuV és ToaoUTO Trapeyuvou emt Sé 
Tolot KaTHKOVO’ THpIypHAaTe rade Tromtéa ou elvar EXeye THY TE 
mpoBdtav TOV EvBoixdv™ xarabvew dca tis eBédou (xpéooov 
yap elvas Ti aTpariny eye 1 Tous Todeplous) trapaivee TE 
mpoeutreiy Toot EwUToY éxdotous Trip avaxaiewr xomudis Se wéps 
rv Spy atte pedijoew, Bote dowdas dmixécOas és ri “EdddSa. 
rabra Hpecé agt woe nai avtixa wip dvaxavodpevos étpd- 

20 srovro mpos Ta mpoBata. Oi yap EvBoées™ rapaypnoduevos tov 

The Eu-§ Baxidos ypnopov as ovdey éyovra, ovtre tt eEexoulcavro ovdey 


beans suffer 
for their oire mpocoatavto ws wapetouévov ot trodkuou, epireréa TE 
wand 


foresight.  groijoavtTo odics avroict Ta Trpyypata Baxids yap dde Eye trepi 
TOUT@Y 6 yYpNnopos 
dpd(eo BapBapdpevor Bray (vyby els Era BdAAp 
BbBrAwov, EvBotns awéxew wodupnaddas alyas. 


rovrotat Se ovdéy roice érecs ypnoapevorct ev Tolar Tore TrapEodet 
re xad Tmpocdoxipoust Kaxolot, Taphy adi ouppopy xpiabar mpos 
Ta peylora. 

91 Oi pev 8) radta Erpnacov, waphy bé 6 ex Tpryivos xata- 


; > 99 Ul ? 
Newent of TKOTOS. qu pev yap én’ Aptepiclp xatacxoros, ITodvas, yévos 
4 9 A “ fe} @€ A 
the disaster Avrixupeds, T® Tpocerétaxta, (Kal elye wAotov Karipes étToipor,) 
35 &s 82 8idornoay. Sand V have of 180 strong at least. 
8t ds Bidoracay. 37 EvBoixéy. Gaisford prints Eifoe- 
36 ray al jyloea Tay vedy TeTpwpéva: Kv, following the majority of MSS. But 
4Zcay. One cannot help suspecting con- S and V have the form in the text, which 
siderable exaggeration here. The action is the reading of all in vii. 192. 
off Salamis took place too soon afterwards 38 of yap EvBodes, x.7.A. Schweighiu- 
to allow the supposition that there was ser well remarks, that the proper place 
time to refit their crippled vessels, and for this section appears to be immediately 
yet the Athenian contingent there was following § 4, above. 
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ei madnoee®® 6 vavTixds oTpaTos, onpaive Tolar ev Bepyo- pyle, ond 
y . they make 
qvaAjaot cota Bs 8 aitws hv ABpovvyos 6 Avotxnéos, A@nvaios, an orderly 
\ a a * 99 , . A > ; retreat. 
nat trapa Aewvidn éroipos toto. em Aprepicip eovot aryyéedrewv 
TpimKovTépy, Tv TL KaTadauPavyn vewrepov Tov melov. ovTOS av O 
> N) ’ ’ ’ > + \ , , 40 
ABpovuyos arixopevos oft éonpatve Ta yeyovota trept Aewvidea 
XN ‘ ‘N 9 lel e \ e 3 A a“ t 
Kai tov otparoy auto ot S€ ws érvGovro Tatra, ovKére és 
? b “A A} > lA A e tg 
dvaBoras eroivto THY atroywpnow exopifovro bé ws éxactor 
érdyOnoav, KopivOsor wpa@rot boraroe 5 ’AOnvaio.. “AOnvaiwy 22 
f ” , 2? , L. Device of 
dé véas tas dpwta mdwotcas émidebduevos Oepiotorndéns pee. 
érropeveto wept ta wotisa ddaTa, évrduvav év Toics lBowi “i sow 
: . 7 ; fig: as : _ dissension 
ypaupara*!, ra “Iwves éerredOovres rH totepaly jyépy emi to pp fa 
"Aprepiovoy éredéfavto’ ta 5é ypaypata rdbe edeye “ avdpes forces. 
“Iwves, od qovéere Sixata él tovs mwatépas orparevopevot “, ral 
civ ‘Ed\dba xaradovdovpevor’ GAA pddoTa pev pos Huéwv 
ylvecOe *: ef Se tyiv dors tobro wy Suvarov rrotioat, bpées 52 Ere 
nat vov éx tov péoou spiv ElecOc** nai avroi, xal trav Kapoy 
déeoOe Ta atta ipiv rroeu ef Se pmdérepov rovrwy oloy Te 
ylveoOas, GX tr’ dvayxains pélovos xarélevybe*  dote 
arioracGas, tpées ye ev TH Epyy, eredy cuppioyoper, é0edoxa- 
KéeTe, pepuynpévot Ort at Huewv yeyovare Kai ore apynOev 7 EyOpn 
ampos tov BapBapov an’ tydwv nyiv yéyove.” Oemsorroxdens dé 


39 wadfoee. HEsycuius explains this 
word by 3:ap@elpece, where the true read- 
ing has been supposed to be d:agpbapeln. 
The word wadéw appears to be an Ionic 
form of wadalw, used in that sense in 
which the word xdusw is ordinarily found. 
Valcknaer doubtfully puts forward the 
conjecture TITITAIZEIE (7: wrafoese) for 
TIAAHZEIE. 

40 AewviSea. F, both here and in § 15, 
above, has Acwwl3ny. 

" dyrduvey ev rotor Alo: ypdupara. 
Compare iv. 87: éyrapdy ypdupara és 
pey thy “Aoctpia és 38 Thy ‘EAAnvucd. 
Elsewhere the word éyxoAdmrrw is used in 
the same sense. i. 93: xal ogi ypdupata 
dvexexddamro. 187: évexdarape 5¢ és roy 
tdpoy ypdupara Aéyorra tdde. The latter 
word is found in the SeprvuaGintT (3 Mac- 
cab. ii. 27) and elsewhere, but the former 
is peculiar to Herodotus. 

$2 éw) rods warépas orparevdperci. See 
vii. 150: odre dv tyudas olxds ex) rods 
nuerépous apoydvous éxotpareberOu. A 
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similar plea on the part of the Phoenicians 
seems to have been allowed by Cambyses. 
(iii. 19.) 

43 vlyece. S has EvecGe, which is un- 
questionably no corruption, but a genuine 
variant. 

44 de rou péoou july Cece, “ be neu- 
tral.’”’ Compare iii. 83: obros pey 8f 
opi obi evyywrl{ero, GAN’ ex Tod péoou 
xabijoro. iv. 118: duets dy pnderl rpdrp 
éx Tov péoou Karhueva wepiidnre judas 
Siapbapévras, and below, § 73: al Aormal 
wérts ex tov pécou éxaréato. For the 
use of ju in combination with this 
phrase, see note 318 on ii. 113. It is 
not pleonastic, for the interests of the 
European Greeks were much affected by 
the neutrality of the Ionians. 

43 Sy’ dvaynxalns pé(ovos xard(evyxe. 
This expression has a very poetical co- 
louring. Compare AiscuyLus (Prometh. 
108: dydyxais taicd’ bwéCevypa: tddas. 
Sopnocies (Philoet. 1025): xAoxf re 
xaydynn Cuyels tres Ey’ abrois. 


2u 


23 


The next 
day the in- 
vading fleet 
advances as 
far as His- 
tiea, and 
overrun the 
hamlets on 
the coast. 


24 


Xerxes 


allows leave 


of absence 
to visit the 
field of 
Thermo- 
pyle after 
urying 
nineteen- 
twentieths 
of his own 
dead. 


25 
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Taira éypawe, Soxéeaw épuol, er’ audhorepa voéwr va 4 Aaboyra 
Ta ypaypata Baoihéa “Iwvas troujon peraBaréew nai yevérOat 

‘ e fe) a ? U ? A a ‘ | a A 
pos éewuTav, H, ewer Te aveveryOp nal dvaBdnOn wpos Béptea, 
amlotous tTowmoy tous “Iwvas** nai trav vavpayiwv avrovs 
amrooyn. 

Oeworonréns pev tabra évéypave toto 5é BapBdpotot avrixa 
pera tadta TAoiw HAGE avnp ‘Iorwaeds, ayyédAAwy Tov Spnopov 
‘N b 33 , ~ ¢€ ‘4 e ? e 9 3 s X x 
tov at Apteyiciou Tav “EAXAnvev. ot 8 vn’ amiotins Tov pEev 
dryyédXovta elyov ev dudraxi, vias Sé tayeias aréoTeiNay Tpo- 
Katovpouévas: atraryyeirdvrov 5€ Tovrwy Ta hy, ottw by" aya 
rig oxdvapévo” taca 7) oTpatih Erdwe ads emi to Apte- 
peiciov’ éruryovres 5é év TouTp TE yopy péype pécou nyépns, TO 

3 \ ? # ? e bd ¢ \ ‘ Ul 4 
airo Tovrou émAwov és ‘Iorvalny amixopevoe Sé Thy aodw €o-yov 
tov ‘Iotivawy, Kai THS’’EdXotrins poipns, yas Sé THs ‘Iotiainti- 
dos “°, ras trapadaraccias xnopas mracas éréSpapov. 

> ] r \ a 37 / e LA \ A \ 

Ev@aira 8€ rovrwy éovtwr, BépEns éroupacdpevos Ta rept Tous 
vexpovs, EmEepmre €S TOY VAUTLKOY OTPATOY KNpUKAa’ WpoEToLLdcaTo 
dé rade Scot Tod otparod Tod éwvrod Hoav vexpoi év Oepyo- 
mvAnor joay bé Kat dvo0 pupiddes: wrroduropevos TovTMY ws 
“iALlous, TOUS AoLTTOUS, Tappous opu~dpevos, are, Pudrdrada TE 
émtBarov kal yiv érayunodpevos, iva pt 6pOelncay bro Tov vav- 
tuxod otpatov ws 5é duéBn és tHv ‘Iotiainv o xnpvE, cvdAXoyov 

s \ aA , o ¥ , 

Towodpevos tavros Tob otpatomrédou Edeye tdbe “ dvdpes cvp- 
payot, Bacireds BépEns t@ Bovropévp vuéwv trapadidwat, éxAU- 
qovta Thy Taf Kat éMovta Oenoacbat dxws payeTat Tpds TOUS 
2 4 “ > ? A Ww: \ f UA e 
avonrous Tav avOpwrewv, ot HAmicay THY Bactréos Sivapiy wrreEp- 
Banréec bau.” 
TNolwy oTrAavuWTEpoY 


Tadra érayyeitiapévou, peta tadra ovdey éyiveto 
ovTw oAdol 7Oedov OenoecOar dia- 
mepawwbevres 5é eOnevvto SieEvvres Tovs vexpovs: mavres dé 


nmicTéaTo TOUS Keipévous elvar mavras Aaxedatpovilovs Kat 


45 dxlorous worhon Tobs “Ievas. See 
note on ix. 98. 


{7 o8tw 3h, “then, at last.” 


502) ; and appears yet more distinctly in 
Lucretivs’s ‘‘ Sol lumine conserit arva,”’ 


See note and MiLtTon’s ‘‘ Morn sowing the earth 


22 on i. 5. 

48 Gua Alm oxidvanévy. The meta- 
phor is apparently the same as that which 
is expressed more fully by AEscny.Lvs: 
apy axedacOjvas Geo dxrivas (Pers. 


with orient pearl.’’ 

$9 ‘Ioriaiqridos. So Gaisford prints on 
the authority of S and V, the other MSS 
having the form ‘Ioriaiéri8os. See note 
63 on iv. 20. 
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@comitas, opéovres xal Tots efAwras’ ov pev ovd éddvOave 
tovs StaBeBnnotas HépeEns tadra mpnkas mepi rovs vexpods tots 
éwuTou cal yap &) yedotov hw Tov pev yidsor épaivoyro vexpol 
xeipevot, of Se, wavtes exéato adées ouvyxexopiopéevon és TwuTO 
xeopiov, Téacepes yiduddes *.  Tavrny pév THY peony mpos Oénv 
érparovro: TH 8 torepaly ot ev amrémdwov és ‘Iotialny én ras 
vias, oi bé audi Bépkea és od0v éppéarto. 
*Heov 5€ od atrroporoe avdpes arr’ ’Apradins orsyou twes, Blov 26 


te Sedpevor xab evepyol Bovdspevos elvar ayovres 88 rovrous és Anecdote of 


Hpi tiv Bacrréos, éruvOdvovro of Tépcas wep) tov “EdAjvev ra Mane 


rrovéoer” els 8é Tes 1rpd TrdvTwv hy 6 eipwréwy adrors tadra: of Fé of admin- 
So? , 4 f aris) , Greeks on 
ode éXeyov, @ v orev Kal Pewpéo ae 
d ney Y, = On ibaa ary - Kat se vev ayaa Le aaa wal precks on 
iié 
immmixov’ 6 8é émeipero 6 Tt 76 GeOAov ein ode Keipevoy Trept Grey tome Arca- 


dian merce- 
ayavitovrat; ot 8 elroy ris édalns tov Sidopevov otéprvoy*'. paries whet 

was a 
évOaira elas yvopnv yevvatordrny Tprravraiyyns 6 'Apta- that time 


occupying 


Bavov™, Serinv @pre pds Bactréos: aruvOavouevos yap TO their atten- 
¥ aN ! 64? 92 s ” > 7 a 9 _, tion 
adeOrov dov arépavov, dAX ov ypHpata, cite HvéoyeTo oiyay Eltré 

te és tavras tabe “tratral, Mapdove, xolovs ém’ avdpas Fryayes 
paynoopévous juéas, of od trept ypnudtav Tov ayava TrovedyTat, 

GNA rept apeTys.” rTovTp ev 51) radra eipyto. 

"Ev 66 r@ d6a pécou ypove, eet te 76 ev OepporrvAnct tpapna 27 
éyeyovee, avtixa Qeacanrol tréurovet Knpuxa és Pwxéas, dte ode hea 
évéyovres” aiet yoXov ard §é Tod bordtov Tpayatos Kal To KapTa: oe 
? ' \ a 9 7 c \ 1 af aa4,;,. had suffered 
eee 4p RevaTpaney id TE ot Sacra Kai ot ou a severe low 

OY eo T K yy from the 
paxot abled § Tous Dw a it Ho Mert sae MPOTSEoe TALIS Phocians 
Ths Bacthéos otparndacins, écow@noay vd Tov Poxéwv xal 


80 rdgoepes xsAiddes. It would seem 
from these numbers (which are the same 
as those of the inscription, vii. 228), that 
in the apprehension of the writer, the 
Spartans were attended by at least the 


is given. See note 490 on iv. 192, 

52 Tprayralyuns 5 *ApraBdvov. See 
note 251 on vii. 82. But the MSS, with 
the exception of S, which is followed by 
Vaila, have Trypdyns. I have given the 


full complement of Helots, seven to each 
hoplite ; and also—a more difficult sup- 
position—that these were animated by 
the same spirit as their masters. 

51 rijs dAalns roy BiBduevoy orépavor. 
The use of the articles ia not to be over- 
looked, showing the notorious character 
of the prize. ‘He asked further, what 
the prize was which they staked? and 
they told him of the olive crown which 


reading of Gaisford, although by no means 
convinced that it is to be preferred to that 
of the majority of MSS. See note 494 on 
ii. 160, and 367 on iv. 144. 

53 éyéyovres. This is the reading of S 
and V, and is adopted by Gaisford. The 
other MSS have Eyovres. In vii. 119, all 
without exception have éveixé ogi Sewdy 
xéAoy. Ini. 118 there is an equal una- 
nimity for the anomalous form évelxee. 


202 





28 


on two oo- 
casions 
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mepuepOnoay tpnyéews’ ere te yap xateAnOnoay és tov Ilap- 
ynocoy ot Paxées Exovres pdvriw TedrAMv™ tov ’Hreiov, Patra 
6 TedXins otros copiteras avrotot towvde yuywoas” avdpas 
éEaxoclous Tav Pwxéwy tors aplorous, avrovs Te ToUTOUS Kai TA 
Sra avtav, vueros émeOncato Ttoiat Qeccadoiot mpoetmas 
avroiot, Tov dy ph NeveavOiLovra Dwvras Tovroy Kreivew. ‘TOU- 
Tous @y al te dudaxal Tav Becoarav para. idoicas épof7- 
Onoay Sdtaca: GAXo Tt elvas tépas, ai pera Tas Puranas aUTH 
4} OTpaTin, olTw Mote TeTpaxioyiAloy KpaTioas vExpOV Kat Go7Tt- 
Sov Duoxtas tav Tas pev typictas és “ABas** avéBecav, Tas O€ 
és Aeros: 9 5é Sexdrn éyévero Tov ypndtav ex TAavTHS TIS 
payns of peyddos avdpidvres of trept Tov tTpizroda cuvectewtes *’, 
eumpoobe Tod vnod Tod év Aerpoiat xa érepot Tovoiros ev "ABnoe 
avaxéatat. Tatra pév vuv tov retov épydcavto Tay Gecocadav 
of Pwxées, wodopKéovras Ewurovs: éoBadovcay 5é és THY yopnV 
Thy irrov avtav édvpyvavto avnxéotws’ ev yap TH ésBoAH 





54 TeAAinv. There appears to have 
been a family of Telliade at Elis, one of 
whom, Hegesistratus, was also a seer (ix. 
37). 

i yutéoas. It is an error to suppose 
that this device had no other object than 
that of terrifying the enemy. The instruc- 
tions given: roy hy ph AcveavOl(orvra 
Berra rovroy xrelvey, show plainly that 
the aim of Tellias was to give his troops 
the means of recognizing one another 
without using the watchword, which would 
have destroyed the préstige of their ap- 

rance. 

56 és"ABas. See note 141 on i. 46. 

57 of peyddAot dy8pidvres of wept roy 
tplxo8a ovveorewres. For the use of the 
article see note 490 on iv. 192. Pausa- 
N1A8 describes two groups of figures set 
up at Delphi in commemoration of the 
successes of the Phocians over the Thes- 
sslians. The one of these was the work 
of Aristomedon the Argive (whom SiLi14¢ 
places in the 74th Olympiad). Its sub- 
ject is not named by Psausanias, but he 
describes it as containing statues of Apollo 
and Tellias the seer, of the leaders of the 
Phocian force, and some of the fpwes 
émixépwi (x. t. 10). But the occasion 
on which this group was set up was not, 
according to Pausanias, the defeat de- 
scribed by Herodotus in the text. That, 


according to him, took place afterwards 
(x. 1. 11). In another passage he de- 
scribes a second group, likewise set up by 
the Phocians in consequence of their suc- 
cess under Tellias. Apollo and Heracles 
are represented as contending for the tri- 
pod; while Athene is endeavouring to 
moderate the anger of Heracles, and An- 
temis and Leto that of Apollo. The 
figure of Athene was said to be the work 
of Chionis, the others of Diyllus and 
Amycleus,—all three Corinthians (x. 13. 
7). Sillig cannot with any certainty fix 
the dates of these three artists; but he 
assumes that the group was put up soon 
after the transaction. But if Herodotus 
had found ¢wo monuments of the éwo 
defeats, it is unlikely he should mention 
one, and only one. And if he only found 
one, it can scarcely have been any but the 
work of Aristomedon. (See note on ix. 8], 
below.) Supposing it to have been this, 
it will follow that between the time of 
Herodotus and that of Pausanias, the story 
of the Delphic ciceroni will have varied,— 
the same trophy being referred to dif- 
ferent events. That such should be the 
case is very natural; but its likelihood 
is a matter often lost sight of in esti- 
mating the historical value of temple- 
traditions. See note 449 on ii. 148. 
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9 éott xata ‘Tadprodkw™, & ravry tddpov peyadny dpvtavres, 
apopéas xewvovs és atriy xatéOnxay yoty 5é érupopnoaytes 

Kal OpowcavtTes TS GAdw yapy, édéxovTo Tols Bercanrors ec Ban- 

Aovras’ of 82, ws avaptracopevor TOvs Poxéas, pepopevor éaémecov 

és tovs audopéas: évOadra oi lara: ta oxédea SivepOdpnoay. 
Tovrav 5) oft apudorépwy eyovres eyxorov"® of @eccarol, 29 
méeppavres Kypuxa iyopevov tade “& Dwxées, Hdn Te paddoy endeavour 


‘ \ 9 e a e¢ioa ; a < 
yvooimayéere on elvas onoios nui mpocOey Te yap éy Toicr Compense ; 


“EdAnot, doov ypovoy éxeiva huiv Fvdave, wréov alee kote tuéov oe from 
épepopyeba: viv te Tapa te BapSdap@ tocotroy SuvapyeOa, date 

én’ nyiv dort rhs yas Te éotepobas nat mpos nvdpatrodlcba 

ipéas* Hyces pévtot TO Tay Eyovres ov pynoicaxéoper’ GX’ spiv 

yevéoOw avr avray tevtnKkovra TdNavTa apyupiou, kal viv wo- 
Sexopela Ta érriovra éml Thy yopny amrotpéye.” 

Taira odu erayyédrovro of Geccanrol: (ot yap Dwxées porvo. 30 
Tay Tavtn avOparrwy ovx éundifov, KaT GAO pev ovder, @S ey@ pnee a ‘ 
ocupBadropevos evpioxw, Kata bé 76 ExOos 76 Oeooarav™ et dé 
Oecaarol ra ‘EdAjvwv noikov, was éuol Soxéay, eéundsfov Av oi 
Paxnées) tavra érayyeddopévav Oeccarav, ovre Sacew Epacay 
xpipata wapéexew Té oft Oeccanroics cpolws pndivew, ef GrAwWS 
BovAolato adn’ ovK Exec Gas Exovtes elvac®' mpoddtas ris ‘EdAd- 

Sos. "Ezredy 8é dvyvelyOnoay obrot of Aéyot, ovTw 87) of Geo- 31 


carol Keyorwpévor Toit Pwxedor, éyévovro wyyepoves T@ BapBdpw cae ae 
vis doi ex pev dh ris Tpnyeins és riv Awplida éoéBadov' Tis ting amy 


yap Awpides yopns modem orewds" tavTy Katateiver, ds Tpin- om Tre 


chis, through 
c f tA * / \ a 4 D . d 
KovTa oTadiwy padioTa Kn evpos, Keipevos petatv Ts Te Mnr1dos Phocis. 


58% dor: xara ‘Tduxodw. This isthe accordance with their hatred of the Thes- 


-~ m2. 


high road which led from Opus in Locris 
over the mountains to Orchomenus in 
Beoeotia. There was a branch from it near 
Hyampolis which led to Abe, lying at a 
short distance on the right hand. (Pau- 
SANIAS X. 36. }.) 

59 Fyovres tyxoroy. Exactly the same 
expression is used below Ss 110): 77 
bey yuvainl rabrp obe elxe iynorov. The 
word &yxoros is a substantive, exactly 
equivalent to xéros. See vi. 133: a&rdp 
tiva, Kal &ynoroy elxe Toios Naplow. 

60 xard 8 7d ExOos Td Cecaardy, “ in 


salians.”” Compare ix. 37: xara 7d Ex6os 
Td Aaxeda:povleoy. 

61 é&xdyres elvat. Compare ix. 7: 0d 
pev 003 duodoyhoopev éxdvres elvai, and 
above (vii. 104 and 164), éxdy elva:. 

62 zoSewy orewds, ‘a narrow spur.” 
The same word (xodewy) is used of the 
protruding corners of the wineskins (ii. 
121), which, being the legs of the animal 
whose skin ia used, jut out from the body 
in the same way that the ridge on which 
the Doric Tetrapolis lay does from the 
main range. 


28 


on two oc- 
casions 
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mepiepOnoay tpnyéews’ ere: te yap KateiAnOnoay és rov Iap- 
wncasy ot Swxées Eyovres pavriy Tedrinv™ tov ‘Helio, évOaira 
6 TedXins obtos codileras adroios trowvde yuyrooas*’ avdpas 
e f A 4 \ > t) A Us \ 

éEaxoclous tav Pwxéwy tors aplotous, avrous Te TovTOUS Kal Ta 
Gra avrav, vuxtos émreOnxato Toict Beccaroiov mpocitas 


avroios, Tov av pa) NevxavOilovta Bwvtat TovToy Kreive. Tov- 


Tous @v at te dudraxal tov Becoarov mpatat wodoa, épofy- 


Oncav Sofacas GAXo te elvas tépas, cal pera Tas pudraxds avr?) 
4 oTpatin, obrw Mote TerpaxiayiNlov KpaTioas vexpov Kat aori- 
Sav Duxéas TOV Tas pev Hyicéas és “ABas* avéBecav, tas &e 
és Aeros 4 Se Sexdrn éyévero TeV ypnudtov ex Tavrys TIS 
paxns ot peydrou avdpidvres of trept tov Tpitroda auverrecrres", 
Eumpoabe tod vnod Tod év Aedoiae xa) Srepor rowovror év”ABnat 
avaxéaras. Taira péy vuv roy tetov épydcavro tav Gecocadav 
of Pwxées, wodopxéovtras éwvrovs: écBadodcay Se és THY yapny 
Thy irmov avtav éAvpnvavto avnxéotos év yap 1H éoBoAF 


84 TerAAlny. There appears to have 
been a family of Telliade at Elis, one of 
whom, Hegesistratus, was also a seer (ix. 
37). 

i yvvéoas. It is an error to suppose 
that this device had no other object than 
that of terrifying the enemy. The instruc- 
tions given: roy ay ph AcvxayOl(orra 
Weovras: Tovroy xrelvew, show plainly that 
the aim of Tellias was to give his troops 
the means of recognizing one another 
without using the watchword, which would 
have destroyed the préstige of their ap- 

nee. 

56 és”ABas. See note 141 oni. 46. 

57 of peyddAa avbpidvres of wep) roy 
tplxoda ovverrewres. For the use of the 
article see note 490 on iv. 192. Pavusa- 
N1A8 describes two groups of figures set 
up at Delphi in commemoration of the 
successes of the Phocians over the Thes- 
salians. The one of these was the work 
of Aristomedon the Argive (whom SiLLic¢ 
places in the 74th Olympiad). Its sub- 
ject is not named by Pausanias, but he 
describes it as containing statues of Apollo 
and Tellias the seer, of the leaders of the 
Phocian force, and some of the fpwes 
éxixe@pios (x. 1. 10). But the occasion 
on which this group was set up was not, 
according to Pausanias, the defeat de- 
scribed by Herodotus in the text. That, 


according to him, took place afterwards 
(x. 1. 11). In another passage he de- 
scribes a second group, likewise set up by 
the Phocians in consequence of their suc- 
cess under Tellias. Apollo and Heracles 
are represented as contending for the tri- 
pod; while Athene is endeavouring to 
moderate the anger of Heracles, and An- 
temis and Leto that of Apollo. The 
figure of Athene was said to be the work 
of Chionis, the others of Diyllus and 
Amyclzus,—all three Corinthians (x. 13. 
7). Siltig cannot with any certainty fix 
the dates of these three artists; but he 
assumes that the group was put up soon 
after the transaction. But if Herodotus 
had found ¢wo monuments of the éwo 
defeats, it is unlikely he should mention 
one, and only one. And if he only found 
one, it can scarcely have been any but the 
work of Aristomedon. (See note on ix. 81, 
below.) Supposing it to have been this, 
it will follow that between the time of 
Herodotus and that of Pausanias, the story 
of the Delphic ciceroni will have varied,— 
the same trophy being referred to dif- 
ferent events. That such should be the 
case is very natural; but its likelihood 
is a matter often lost sight of in esti- 
mating the historical value of temple- 
traditions. See note 449 on ii. 148. 
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9 éore xara ‘Taprotw™, é&y tavry tdadpov peyddnv dopv€avres, 
Gydopéas xewous és avTiy xatéOnxay yodv Sé émupopycayres 

Kal dpowmcayres TO GAw yopy, edéxovto Tos Beraanovs éoPanr- 

Aovras’ of Se, ws avaptracopevot Tos Pwxéas, hepopevor ea érrecov 

és tos audopéas' évOaira oi tara ta onédea SiepOapnoayr. 
Tovrov 84 ot apudorépwy Syovres Syxorov™ of @eccadol, 29 
méprpavres Kipuxa yyopevoy tdde “a Dwxées, dn Te padAdop Cadeavour 


to extort a 


yvootmayéere ut) elvas Opotos yuivy mpooOey Te yap ey Toict tion of fifty 


“EdAnot, Soov ypovov éxeiva apiv fvdave, wréov aict note tpuéwv oe 
épepoueda: viv te trapa te BapBdpw rocotroy SuvaueOa, woTe 

én npiv dare ris yas te éorepjoOat nat mpos jvdpatrodicbas 

ipéas: nuées pévroe TO Tay EyovTes ov pynoicaxéopey’ GAN’ Hpiv 

yevéo Ow avr’ altay mevtnxovta TdNavTa apyuplov, Kai ipiy tro- 
SexdpeOa Ta ériovra él Thy y@pny arroTpévery.” 

Tadra od érrayyéMovro of Geacanol: (of yap Dwxées potvor 30 
tay tavtn avOpwrrev ovx éunditov, cat GAXNo péev ovdev, as ey@ — Eira " 
oupBarropevos edpickw, xara Sé 7d &yO0s 16 Oecoarav™ ei Se 
@ecoarol tra “EdAnvav nikov, ws euol donee, eundifov av oi 
Paxées’) tadta érayyeddopévav Ocacarav, ovte Sacew Epacav 
xpnpata tapeyew Té opt Oeccaroiat spolws pndilew, ei GAXros 
Bovdolato’ adr’ ove Evea Bas Exovres elvar"' mpoddtas TIS ‘EXAG- 

Sos. “Emresdy 58 dvnvelyOncav odor of Adyot, obrw 8} oi Geo- 31 

canol KeyoNwpévot Toiat Puaxedat, &yévovro Hryeuoves TH BapBdapew hc ee 
Tis OOod ex pev Sh THs Tprywwins és tiv Awplda écéBadov' ris eed! pee 
yap Awpidos ywpns wodewy orewvds® tTavTyn KaTateivel, ws TPpLn- ale devagh 


Kovra oradiov pddiord Kn edpos, Kelpevos peraty Tis Te Mnri8os pore and 


58% dori xara ‘TduxoAw. Thisisthe accordance with their hatred of the Thes- 


high road which led from Opus in Locris 
over the mountains to Orchomenus in 
Boeotia, There was a branch from it near 
Hyampolis which led to Abee, lying at a 
short distance on the right hand. (Pav- 
SANIAS X. 35. 1.) 

8° Fyovres &yxoroy. Exactly the same 
expression is used below Se 110): vf 
pity yuvainl tabry obi elxe Eyxorov. The 
word &yxoros is a substantive, exactl 
equivalent to xéros. See vi. 133: ardy 
viva, Kal &ynoroy elxe roios Maplorws. 

60 xard 8t Td ExGos 1d Gecoadrday, “in 


salians.”’ Compare ix. 37: xara rd &6os 
Td Aaxedaipovloy. 

61 éxdpyres elvai. Compare ix. 7: od 
pty 008° duodoyhoopey éxdyres elvas, and 
above (vii. 104 and 164), éedy efva:. 

$2 wodewy oreivds, ‘‘a narrow spur.” 
The same word (rodewy) is used of the 
protruding corners of the wineskins (ii. 
121), which, being the legs of the animal 
whose skin is used, jut out from the body 
in the same way that the ridge on which 
the Doric Tetrapolis lay does from the 
main range. 
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kal rhs PaxiSos yopns, rep qv To wadkawv Apvoris™ 4 dé 

xopn arn éotl pmtpdrrodis Awpiéov™ trav év ITehorovycy. 

tavrnv ov THv Awplda yy ovK écivavro éoBadortes ot BapBapou 

39 édunditov te yap, nat ov éddxee Oecaaroion. ‘As Sé ex rijs 

The Pho- 
cians them- 
tag aipgover’ of pev yap tav Dwxéwy és Ta axpa tod ILapyvncaod 


some to = aveRnoay éort 5é xal érirndén SéFacGar Gutrov rod Ilapynacot 
, 


yews 4} xopudy kata Néwva modw* xeyévn én’ éwurfs Topéa 
mphissa. 


Awpldos és tiv Pwxlda écéBarov, aitots pev Tors Pwxéas ove 


odvopa auTy és THY 5) avnveixavro™, cal avrot dvéBnoay oi dé 
mredves avtay és ToUs "Oforas Aoxpods éEexouloavro, és “Apdio- 


The in- cay Tod, THY Urép Tov Kpicaiov rediov oixcouévnv. ot de 
vaders over- _, a , 

run the  BapRapo: riv yopnv wacay éréSpapov thy Pwxiba: Oeocanoi 
whole of 

Phocis, yap obTw yryov Tov otpatoy éxoca Se éerécyor, Tavra émrépNeyov 


Kal éxeipov, Kal és Tas modus evévres Tip Kal és Ta ipa”. 
33 ITopevopevor yap rairrn mapa tov Knydpecodv rrotaper, édniouv 


and takin 
the line o 


the vall ” f ? : 68 \ D 
eo «Kab “Epwyov, xal Tebpwmmov, cal “Audicasay™, nat Newva, Kat 


hisus, burn f ? , cans 60 ; 
 apelicral J edtéas, kal Tpiréas, nat "Endre, xal ‘Tdurorw™, xai ITapa 


mavra, kal Kata pév Exavoavy Apvpov moduw, cata 5 Xapddpny, 


63 Apvowls. The manuscripts S and V of Pausanias there was a fair held here 
have Apuvoxins. But in i. 56 the form in twice a year in honour of Jsis,—a circum- 
the text is supported by all the MSS. stance which indicates considerable com- 

6¢ 4 38 xepn abrn dor) pnrpéwoAts munication with Egypt. The staple of 
Awptéwv. The meaning of the writer is, the place seems to have been perfumes 
apparently, not that this district was the made from the oil and the herbs grown 
primitive seat of the Peloponnesian Do- in the vicinity (x. 32. 8—19). 
rians, but that they came into Pelopon- 65 xempévn én’ éwurijs, “ insulated.” 
nesus from thence. Any stricter inter- Compare ii. 2: ev ordyy 82 ephup én’ 
pretation would be quite incompatible éwuray xéerOa. 
with the ethnographic notice in i. 56, % &ynvelxavro. The words ra yxpf- 
from which it would appear that the re- ara, or 7}v obclav, or some analogous 
puted primitive seat of the Dorian race expression, are understood. Compare iii. 
was Phthiotis in Thessaly. Compare too 148: dmwixduevos 8’ és abrhy wal dveveixd- 
the expression: Borara dpunbévres, § 43, pevos ra Exawv etexdpnoce. A similar 
below. ellipse of the accusative appears below 

& xaTd Néwva wéAw. PAUSANIAS, who (§ 36). 
in his description of Phocis continually xal és ra ipd. Instead of these 
refers to this part of Herodotus’s work, words, 8S has xaréxaiov. 
remarks, that in the “oracles of Bacis’’ 68 "Audlxaay. PAUsANIAS calls this 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood are town ’AuoixAea, but intimates that it 
called Tithoreans: and he conjectures was corrupted by the local pronunciation 
that the town Tithorea (which existed in into Ophitea, which Amphicea might, 
his time) was formed by the aggregation but Amphiclea hardly could have been. 
of their hamlets, and that its name ex- A legend was given for this corrupted 
truded the one of Neon. As Neon was name, connected with the worship of a 
burnt. by the invaders, this is not an im- Dionysus-A‘sculapius (x. 33. 9). 
probable conjecture; but the expression  ° xa) ’EAdresay, wal ‘Tduwxodw. The 
of Herodotus indicates that the town road from Elatea to Hyampolis and Abe 
Neon existed in his time. In the time was a mere mountain-path. It is scarcely 
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cal “ABas' &Oa qv ipoy *Armroddwvos mdovctop, evelpiah 
ples, among 
Proaupsiot Te Kat avaOnpact troddotet KaTeckevacpévoy Hv Sé which is the 
. YFich one of 
kai Toro TO (pov Abe. 


arorapious " 


Kai Tote kal voy éorl, ypnornpioy avrobe 
ovAncayres éverrpnoay”' 
apes Toot oupect’ Kal yuvaixas tivas SuepOerpay proryopevot wd 
aAnOeos. 

Ilapatrotapiovs 5é trapapesBopevor ot BdpBapot, arixovto és 34 
Tlavoréas: évOedrev 8) Sn" Svaxpwouérn % otpari airéay The main 


Kai tTivas SuewxovTes elAov tav Paxéov 


army then 
lov. > we Y ; , y +, enters Bao- 
éoxitero. TO pev TreioToy Kat Suvateytatoy Tod otpaTod, dua Gaby OF 


aura BépEn tropevopevov ér’ ‘AOnvas, éoéBare és Bowwrors és chomenus, 


yh "Opyopeviov. 


conceivable that more than a detachment 
of the Persian army could have accompanied 
the Thessalians through Phocis. Pavusa- 
NIAS mentions the very great scarcity of 
water both at Charadra and at Hyampolis. 
In the Jatter place there was only one 
spring, and at the former the people were 
obliged to fetch what they wanted from 
the Charadrus, three stades off. The 
Panopeans likewise had no spring (x. 4. 
] 


70 Tlapaworaplous. PAUSANIAS ques- 
tions the fact of there ever having been a 
town of this name, and says that the 
people called by the name were the inha- 
bitants of the banks of the Cephisus,—by 
far the most fertile land in all Phocis. 
He adds, that neither are there any ruins 
of Parapotamia, nor any tradition of its 
former site (x. 33.7). But the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus does not seem to imply 
atown. Probably the invaders burnt all 
the hamlets. 

1 rovro 7d ipdy cvAhcayres évéxpnoay. 
This outrage was perhaps mainly owing 
to the hatred of the Thessalians, who re- 
membered the defeat they had suffered in 
the neighbourhood (§ 27, above). But the 
temple may also have had some import- 
ance as a military position ; for in the 
sacred war some fugitive Phocians took 
refuge in its ruins, and the Thebans burnt 
them, temple and all, which they would 
hardly have been obliged to do, had not 
the place proved a strong fortification. 
The emperor Hadrian built a smaller 
temple by the side of the old one. (Pav- 
SANIAS, X. 35. 3.) 

72 évOevrey 52 H5n. It is not easy to 
conceive that this statement is exactly a 
correct one. See note 69, above. The 


Bowrayv S€é wav ro wrHOos éundile tas Sé 


greater part of the army must have moved 
by the sea-road for the sake of supplies. 
Perhaps at the time Herodotus is now 
speaking of, we may conceive the front 
of the invading army extended along the 
line from Panopeus through Hyampolis to 
Opus. A portion of this,—that which He- 
rodotus has been describing,—would have 
come into position at Panopeus by march- 
ing through Doris and Phocis. From this 
portion the expedition sent against Delphi 
would necessarily be detached. It seems 
possible that the real object of the expedi- 
tion was rather to get the temple into the 
hands of the Thessalians than to destroy 
it. The Delphic oracle had, at any rate 
in later times, the reputation of not having 
been ill-affected towards the Persians. 
When Themistocles was desirous of making 
an offering at Delphi out of his share of 
the Persian spoils, the priestess desired 
him to take the offering out of the tem- 
ple, saying : 

Bh pot Tlepoyjos oxtAwy weptxadAda 

ndéopov 
we éyxarabjjs Td- 
Xiora. 


olxdyS axdwepwe 


Two accounts were given of this; the 
one, that the deity, being aware that 
Themistocles would at a future time be- 
come a suppliant of the Persian king, 
wished to prevent him from committing 
the offence of making an offering from 
Persian spoils; the other, that, if those 
who made offerings from this source had, 
like Themistocles, asked the deity’s per- 
mission beforehand, every one would have 
been equally rejected. (PAUSANIAS, X. 
14. 5. 
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stones fallen Bdpwv depopevot. tovrav pév vey Tav avdpov airy amd tov 
mit of Par- (pov amradrayn yiverat™. 

40 ‘O 88 “EdAnvearv vavrixes stparos amo Tob ’Aprepiciov, ’AGn- 
naseus, With Yalwy Senbévrwv, és Yarapiva xatloye tas vias. tavde Se 
cinct of eivexa mpocedendnoay avtay oye mpos Sadapiva *AGnvaio, 
Bray qq (2% autol waidds Te Kal yuvaixas Urefayayortas éx Tis “Artis, 
fieet falls arpos 8¢ xat Bouvdevowvrat Td Troupréov avroios éorat. él yap 
Salami to toiot KaTnKovot mpryyact BovAty Eueddov trowjcecOar, ws 
ee ee 
aise terri- mavonges éy 7 Borer viol abit ed BépBapor, TOY pey 

edpov ovdey édv, of Se érruvOdvovro Tov ‘IaOusy avrovs retyéovras, 
wai” viv TleXorévynooy wepl mdelorou aoveupévous tepteival Te 
Kal taurny éyovtas év pudaxy, Ta Sé GAda amriévar tadTa truv- 
Bavopevot, obra 87 mpooedenOnody schewy oyely mpos Ti 
Sarapiva. Oi pev &) GrAdoe xarécyov és thy Zadrapiva, 
"A@nvaioe S@ és thy éwutay peta Sé ti amikw xipvypa 
érosnoavro, A@nvaiev rh tis Sivatas owtew Ta Téxva Te Kal TOUS 
oiétas: évOatra ot ev mretotoe és Tportqva™ aréoretday, ot 82 


41 


Most of the 
Athenians 
fly to Tre- 
zene, but 
some to 


JE gina and 





20 airy dxd rot ipod dwadAayh ylve- 
vai. Considerable difficulty has been oc- 
casioned by the circumstance of PLv- 
TARCH (Numa, § 9) incidentally men- 
tioning the fact of the sacred fire in 
the temple of Delphi having been ex- 
tinguished tod vaot xataxpnobdvros 
bad rar Mfier. But in all probability 
the catastrophe in question was the one 
when the temple was destroyed by fire 
long before the Persian war, on which 
occasion the Alcmeonidse got so much 
reputation by rebuilding it. Either the 
words bird ray Mfsey are an interpolation 
from the gloss of a mistaken commentator, 
or Plutarch’s memory failed him, and he 
confused the times of the two events. 
It is however possible that the rumour of 
the temple having been burnt by the 
Pisistratids (see note 354 on v. 62) after- 
wards became transmuted into an account 
of its being burnt by the Persians at their 
instance. 

81 «al. I have followed the authority 
of 8. Gaisford prints és with the majority 
of MSS. On the same ground he puts 
the particle re after xAclorovu instead of 
wepieivas. 

82 of wdy wAciora: és Tpo(jva. The 


feeling no doubt would have prevailed 
that within the isthmus the safety for 
refugees would be greater. But besides 
this, Troezene was sacred to Poseidon, the 
deity who (under the name of Erechtheus) 
was—prior to the time of Pisistratus— 
perhaps the most important tutelary deity 
of Athens; and the sentiment would be 
strong, at any rate among a part of the 
population, that in going to Troezene they 
would be falling back upon the protection 
of the god of their forefathers. For the 
little island Calaurea, only four stades 
from the coast, was to the Poseidon-wor- 
shippers as sacred as Delos was to the 
Apollo-worshippers. It contained a tem- 
ple of Poseidon, to which were attached 
rights of sanctuary; and the legend ran 
that Poseidon had given Pytho to Apollo 
in exchange for Tenarum, and Delos to 
Latona in exchange for Calaurea. (Stra- 
BO, Vili. c. 6, p. 208.) This legend is a 
symbolical way of representing a religi- 
ous union between two races, so far at 
least as to produce a reciprocal reverence 
for their chief sanctuaries. Epsorus 
gives a reputed oracle embodying this 
principle :— : 


URANIA. VIII. 40, 41. 339 


és Alzwway, ot € és Jarapiva™. Ecrevoay Se rabra vrrexbécGar™, Salamis. 
To xpnoTnply re Bovddpevot iirnperéey Kal 5) Kal Todde eivexa Rae 
ovK qacota’ Aéyovot of "AOnvaior, diy péyav pvrAaxa Tis axpo- tikes by 
qrédos evdiarréecOas dv Te ing Aéyoval te Tabra Kal 5) Kad cs which oc- 
dove Grripsia éreredovet mporilévres"* ta 8 Oreja peda eres in 
roecod dor ain 8 4 pederoecca, dv Te mpdaber alet ypdve Pl 
avaououpévn, Tore fv arypavotos; onunvaons §é tara tis 

ipeins, padrov te of ‘AOnvaioe nal mpoOvycrepoy éEédurrov THV 


Toy, ws Kat TIS Geod arronedosrrulns THY axpoTrOd\y ** 


as 5é 


ode wavra irebéxeto, érdwov és 16 oTparoredoy. 


“Ioov tor AjjAdy Te Kadabpedy re véue- 
wba 
Tlv0é 7’ jryadény xal Talvapoy jveuderra, 


and the device of “ Arion on his dolphin” 
was apparently a representation to the eye 
of the same kind of thing. (See note 85 
on i. 24.) In the island Calaurea there was 
anciently an Amphictyonic gathering of 
deputies from the seven cities, Hermione, 
Epidaurus, AZgina, Athens, Prasie, Nau- 
plia, and Minyzan Orchomenus. Argos 
in after times stood in the place of Nau- 
plia, and Lacedsemon of Prasie. (Strazo, 
viii. p. 204.) 

83 of 32 ds Alfyway, of 80 és XYadauiva. 
These would probably be in a great mea- 
sure the members of the tribe anfie. 
See note 168 on v. 66. 

84 éwexOdo@a:. Some of the MSS have 
after this word we:@dpuevo:, which Schweig- 
hauser has supposed with much plausi- 
bility to be a mere gloss of BovAduerc: 
bwnper dew. 

83 éxiphyia érereAdoves axporidévres. 
The supposition that the offering thus 
regularly made served as the food for the 
tutelary deity may be paralleled by the 
similar superstition at Babylon relative to 
Bel, which the prophet Daniel so suc- 
cessfully detected. But this was not the 
case in many instances of the like kind 
which appear in pagan antiquity. At 
Alexandria certain cakes, which went by 
the name of éyxpv¢la:, and were dedicated 
to Cronus, were set out in his temple for 
every one that liked to partake of. (Dio- 
CLEs, ap. Atheneum, iii. p. 110.) The 
fish that were daily offered to Atergatis 
were consumed by the priests as a matter 
of course. (MNasEas, ap. eund. Viil. p. 
346.) Likewise the shew-bread: (&pro: 


apo0écews) of the Israelites seems to have 
been the ordinary sustenance of the offi- 
ciating priests, after remaining a certain 
time upon the table where it was offered. 
Compare Exod. xxv. 30 with 1 Sam. xxi. 
4—6 


86 bs nal ris Oeov &woAeAorrulns Thy 
dupéwoAww. The prevailing feeling of an- 
tiquity was that the tutelary gods of a 
town must abandon it before it could be 
destroyed ; and that if they did abandon 
it, its destruction would inevitably follow. 
Hence the prayer of the panic-stricken 
Chorus in iscur.vus (Theb. 203) :— 


phwor’ évdyv car’ alava Alwot Cedy 

&3e wavdyupis, phd exl8os rdyd’ 
dorvdpopoupévny wédww al orpdreup’ 
awrdépevov xupl daly. 


So Aineas (Aneid. ii. 361) announces the 

captare of Troy to his companions in the 

words— 

‘¢ Excessere omnes adytis arisque relictis 
Di quibus imperium hoc steterat,”’ 


a catastrophe which Evrirtpss makes 
the tutelary god Poseidon declare for him- 
self :— 


eye 8t—viccmpa: yap "Apyelas Geot 
“Hpas "A@dvas 6’, at cuveteiAoy Sptyas, 


Aelweo Td KAEwdy “IAtoy Bopodbs 7’ enobs. 
(Troad. 23.) 


A formula for evoking the gods of a hos. 
tile city was in use by the Romans in the 
earliest times, which Macrosrus has ex- 
tracted from “ the very ancient book”’ of 
one Furius. (Saturnalia, iii. 9.) In it 
the deities are promised that no less ho- 
nours than they have been accustomed to 
shall be paid them if they will consent to 
migrate to Rome. (See also VERRIUS 
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Fraccus, ap. Plin. N. H. xxviii. 2.) 
To capture a town without evoking the 
tutelary gods in due form was considered 
a horrible sacrilege, which brought a judg- 
ment with it; and consequently the real 
name both of Rome and of the tutelary 
deity was kept carefully concealed, lest an 
invader should take advantage of it. (Ma- 
CROBIUS, I. c.) 

87 Sorata dpundéryres. See note 64 on 
§ 31, above. 

88 of 82 ‘Eppiovdes elo Aptowes . . dt- 
avaordyres. The ancient city of Her- 
mione was situated on a promontory about 
seven sfades long, and not more than 
three in its broadest part (PAUSANIAS, ii. 
34. 9); and the temples which Pausanias 
found there — all surrounded with cyclopic 
walls—were sacred to Demeter, Athene, 
Helios, and the Charites; all of them, 
therefore, as well as one of Poseidon 
lower down, belonging to a different reli- 
gious system from that of the Heraclide 
Dorians. There was also a stadium, with 
the tradition that the sons of Tyndarus 
had run there. In the more modern 
town, besides other deities proper to a 


wea 


maritime population, there were temples 
of Apollo, one under the name of Py- 
thaeus. But the non-Dorian population 
obviously predominated ; and the tradi- 
tions of former hostilities doubtless kept 
up a hatred of race. Asine in Laconia, 
which is coupled with Hermione as Dry- 
opian (below, § 73), was founded by 
refugees from the town of the same name 
in Argolis, which was utterly destroyed by 
the Argives in revenge for its inhabitants 
having joined the Lacedsemonians in lay- 
ing waste their territory. (PAusanias, 
ii. 36. 4.) ARISTOTLE made the epony- 
mous founder Dryops an Arcadian (ap. 
Strabon. viii. c. 6, p. 203), an origin 
which indicates a close ethnical affinity 
between the Argolic Dryopians and the 
primitive population of the Peloponnese. 
See more in note 270 on vii. 90. 

89 xpbs xdyras robs RAAovs. Compare 
ii. 36: she ase ule wapéxera: xpos 
waoay iii. 94: pdpoy dwaylveoy 
apos wayTas aes &AAous. 

90 dy8dénovTa wal éxarédy. THucypI- 
pes makes the Athenians boast to the 
Lacedeemonians of having furnished 
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‘“‘nearly two-thirds of the whole fleet of 
400 gallies’”’ which fought at Salamis 
(i. 74). Herodotus gives as the aggregate 
378; so that the Athenian contingent in 
his view was something less than the half 
(below, § 48). The sum of the separate 
squadrons which he gives amounts to 
only 366; but this perbaps admits of an 
explanation. (See note 101, below.) Cre- 
s1as puts the Hellenic fleet at 700, but 
there must certainly be some error in this 
number (ap. Photium, p. 39). 

91 ovvo, “ by themselves,’ i. e. inde- 
pendently of the Plateeans. It is a strik- 
ing circumstance that the Athenians 
should have been able to bring so large a 
number of ships into action, if there be 
not a great exaggeration in the former 
statement (§ 18), that one-half their gal- 
lies were crippled in the last battle which 
took place at Artemisium. Doubtless the 
Athenians bore the brunt of that engage- 
ment. 

92 és thy wepalny ris Bowerlns xépns, 
‘‘into the Boeotian territory on the oppo- 
site shore.” One manuscript (V) bas the 
reading wiep{yy for wepalny, an obvious 
corruption, although adopted by Valla’s 
translation. 

93 "AOnvaio: 8t, dx) wey TeAaoyav... 
Kexpon[8a:. Koen, in a letter to Valck- 
naer, argued that there was an exten- 
sive corruption in this passage, from the 
-circumstance that Cecrops is placed by 
APOLLoporvs before Cranaus (Bidlioth. 
iii. 14. 1—5). Assuming that the pedi- 
gree, as given by the Alexandrine gram- 
marian, must possess absolute authority, 


ovrot Awptxov amd KopivOou™. 


he proposes as a conjecture in the text : 
éx) pty TleAaoyav.... oayv TWeAacyol 
ovvopaCduevor’ ext 8 Kéxpowos BaciAéos 
exAHOnoay KexponlSa:, xal éx) Kpavaod 
Kpavaol. But, independently of the vio- 
lence of the change, it is plain that its 
desirability rests entirely upon forgetful- 
ness that the mythological genealogies of 
Apollodorus are a factitious arrangement, 
without any real pretension to historical 
correctness. In numberless instances, of 
which this is one, particular local tradi- 
tions were quite opposed to them, and 
nothing has conduced so much to obscure 
Hellenic archzology as the neglect to re- 
cognize this fact. (Compare note 415 on ii. 
139.) It so happens that Scymnos Cuivus 
(Perieg. vv. 558—564) shows by his quo- 
tation of the substance of this passage, 
that he found the text of Herodotus in 
the same condition as that of the present 


7 Edvos edvres obra: Awpixdy axd 
KopiyGov. This refers both to the Am- 
braciots and the Leucadians. Ambracia 
is said to have been founded by Tolgus, a 
son of Cypselus, and consequently brother 
of the celebrated Periander. (STRaBo, 
vii. 7, p. 120.) See note 264 on v. 92. 
Taucyp1pes calls Leucadia a Corinthian 
colony (i. 30); and its foundation proba- 
bly belongs to the time of the Cypselid 
dynasty, which appears to have had influ- 
ence over the whole west of European 
Hellas as far as Corcyra. (See above, iii. 
52.) It is observable that Herodotus does 
not speak of Leucadia as an_ island, 
although it was at one time made so by 
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Fraccus, ap. Plin. N. H. xxviii. 2.) 
To capture a town without evoking the 
tu gods in due form was considered 
a horrible sacrilege, which brought a judg- 
ment with it; and consequently the real 
name both of Rome and of the tutelary 
deity was kept carefully concealed, lest an 
invader should take advantage of it. (Ma- 
CROBIUS, 1. c.) 

87 Sorara dpundéyres. 
§ 31, above. 

88 of 38 ‘Epyuovdes ela} Apvowes . . eé- 
avaordyres. The ancient city of Her- 
mione was situated on a promontory about 
seven sfades long, and not more than 
three in its broadest part (PAUSANIAS, ii. 
34. 9); and the temples which Pausanias 
found there — all surrounded with cyclopic 
walls—were sacred to Demeter, Athene, 
Helios, and the Charites; all of them, 
therefore, as well as one of Poseidon 
lower down, belonging to a different reli- 
gious system from that of the Heraclide 
Dorians. There was also a stadium, with 
the tradition that the sons of Tyndarus 
had run there. In the more modern 
town, besides other deities proper to a 


See note 64 on 
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maritime population, there were temples 
of Apollo, one under the name of Py- 
thaeus. But the non-Dorian population 
obviously predominated; and the tradi- 
tions of former hostilities doubtless kept 
up a hatred of race. Asine in Laconia, 
which is coupled with Hermione as Dry- 
opian (below, § 73), was founded by 
refugees from the town of the same name 
in Argolis, which was utterly destroyed by 
the Argives in revenge for its inhabitants 
having joined the Lacedemonians in lay- 
ing waste their territory. (PAusaNiAs, 
ii. 36.4.) ARisTOTLE made the epony- 
mous founder Dryops an ian (ap. 
Strabon. viii. c. 6, p. 203), an origin 
which indicates a close ethnical affinity 
between the Argolic Dryopians and the 
primitive population of the Peloponnese. 
See more in note 270 on vii. 90. 

89 xpbs xdyras Tobs BAAous. Compare 
ii. 35: tpya Adyou uw wapéxera: xpos 
wacay xépny. iii. 94: pdpoy dxarylveor 
apos A aa Tous RAAous. 

90 dy8déxovra wal éxardy. Tuucypi- 
pes makes the Athenians boast to the 
Lacedeemonians of having furnished 
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Aecundiuor 8€ tpets: EOvos éovres 


“nearly two-thirds of the whole fleet of 
400 gallies’” which fought at Salamis 
(i. 74). Herodotus gives as the aggregate 
378; so that the Athenian contingent in 
his view was something less than the half 
(below, § 48). The sum of the separate 
squadrons which he gives amounts to 
only 366; but this perhaps admits of an 
explanation. (See note 101, below.) Cre- 
sias puts the Hellenic fleet at 700, but 
there must certainly be some error in this 
number (ap. Photium, p. 39). 

91 yovvol, ‘by themselves,’’ s. e. inde- 
pendently of the Plateeans. It is a strik- 
ing circumstance that the Athenians 
should have been able to bring so large a 
number of ships into action, if there be 
not a great exaggeration in the former 
statement (§ 18), that one-half their gal- 
lies were crippled in the last battle which 
took place at Artemisium. Doubtless the 
Athenians bore the brunt of that engage- 
ment. 

82 és thy wepalyny rijs Bowwrins xdpns, 
‘into the Boeotian territory on the oppo- 
site shore.’””? One manuscript (V) has the 
reading seplyy for wepalny, an obvious 
corruption, although adopted by Valla’s 
translation. 

93 *A@nvaio: 5t, ew) udev MeAaoyav... 
Kexpor{Sa:. Koen, in a letter to Valck- 
naer, argued that there was an exten- 
sive corruption in this passage, from the 
-circumstance that Cecrops is placed by 
ApoLLoporvus before Cranaus (Bidblioth. 
iii. 14.1—5). Assuming that the pedi- 
gree, as given by the Alexandrine gram- 
marian, must possess absolute authority, 


ovrot Awpixoy amo KopivOov™. 


he proposes as a conjecture in the text: 
éx) péy TeAaoyov.... foayv MeAacyo) 
obvopadpnevor’ ex) 5¢ Kéxporos BaciAéos 
exAhOnoay KexpowlSa:, xal éxl Kpavaov 
Kpavaol. But, independently of the vio- 
lence of the change, it is plain that its 
desirability rests entirely upon forgetful- 
ness that the mythological genealogies of 
Apollodorus are a factitious arrangement, 
without any real pretension to historical 
correctness. In numberless instances, of 
which this is one, particular local tradi- 
tions were quite opposed to them, and 
nothing has conduced so much to obscure 
Hellenic archeology as the neglect to re- 
cognize this fact. (Compare note 415 on il. 
139.) I¢ so happens that Scymnus CHivus 
(Perieg. vv. 558—564) shows by his quo- 
tation of the substance of this passage, 
that he found the text of Herodotus in 
the same condition as that of the present 


94 Yovos edvres ovTo: Awpikdy &xd 
Koply@ov. This refers both to the Am- 
braciots and the Leucadians. Ambracia 
is said to have been founded by Tolgus, a 
son of Cypselus, and consequently brother 
of the celebrated Periander. (STRABo, 
vii. 7, p- 120.) See note 264 on v. 92. 
Tuucyp1pes calls Leucadia a Corinthian 
colony (i. 30); and its foundation proba- 
bly belongs to the time of the Cypselid 
dynasty, which appears to have had influ- 
ence over the whole west of European 
Hellas as far as Corcyra. (See above, iii. 
52.) It is observable that Herodotus does 
not speak of Leucadia as an_ island, 
although it was at one time made so by 
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diggmg through the isthmus, and is so at 
the present day. In the time of Srrazo 
a bridge connected it with the main-land 
(x. c. 2, p. 332). 

95 ii) Fe, Larcher proposes to read 
860 xal recoepdxovra, in order to make 
the numbers square with thé total of 
Herodotus. Pavusanras states that the 
Eginetans furnished the largest contin- 
gent next to the Athenians (ii. 29. 5). 
As the Corinthians contributed forty, the 
Eginetans must (Larcher thinks) have 
furnished some number greater than this. 
But Pausanias perhaps followed some 
other authority in the number he gives; 
and the total may be otherwise accounted 
for. See note 101 on § 48, below. 

96 thy dwutay épbraccov. The island 
JEgina was well protected against an 
enemy by the submarine rocks and shoals 
which surrounded it; and of all the Hel- 
lenic islands was the most difficult to 
make. (PAUSANIAS, ii. 29. 6.) Hence 
only a small number of vessels was re- 


quired to defend it, and this appears not 
improbably to have been fwelve on the 
present occasion. 

97 wapelxovro técoepas. PLUTARCH 
(de Malign. Herod. § 36) read rpeis in 
the MS he used. HEianicus, he says, 
had related that the Naxians voluntarily 
sent siz to the aid of the Hellenic con- 
federates. 

98 Anuoxplrov. According to an epi- 
gram of SrmonipEs (ap. Plutarch. de 
Malign. Herod. § 36), this individual 
highly distinguished himself in the ac- 


Anudnptros rplros hpte pdxns, Sre wap’ 
Saraiva 
“EAAnves Mfdois cbpBadoy ev xeAdyei, 
wdyre 8% vas €Aev Sylow, Exrny F adxd 
Xeiptoy 
ptoato BapBapixay Awpld’ arrcropé- 
yny. 


99 Ki@yi0. See note 270 on vii. 90. 


URANTA. 


VIII. 46—48. 343 


nt push, THs Apxe avnp tpis wubtovlens, Pdidros. Kpotavifjras 
Sé yévos cial "Ayal. Oi pév vey Gdrot Tpijpeas Trapeyopevot 


éotparevovro, Myruor Se, xal Zidpveor, nai Yepidios, mrevrnxovré- 
pous’ Mnrsoe per, yévos dovres ad Aaxedalyovos, dv0 Trapeiyovro' 
Zipvios 5é nai Seplrot, "Iwves éovres am’ AOnvéwv, wiav éxadrepor. 
apiOpos Sé éyévero o was TaY vewv, TapeE TOV TevTnKOVTépor, 
Tpinxootat Kai é8dopynKovra Kai oxta@*”. 


100 Kporwifiras 8t yévos elo) "Axauol. 
This notice is rather remarkable, although 
it is confirmed by ZreNnosrus (Proverb. 
Centur. iii. 42), who calls Myscelus, the 
founder, a Rhypean. But on the other 
hand a coin of Crotona gives Heracles as 
the olmorfs; and Ovip not only makes 
Myscelus set out on the expedition at the 
risk of his life under the special direction 
of Heracles, but calls him the son of 
Alemon of Argolis. (Metamorph. xv. 19.) 
Perhaps these discordant accounts may be 
reconciled by supposing the colony (which 
Dionysius places in the second year of 
the seventeenth Olympiad) to be some- 
what of the nature of that under Phalan- 
tus to Tarentum, i. e. to consist, as far as 
its chiefs were concerned, of the issue of a 
marriage of disparagement between the 
Heraclide invaders of Argolis and the 
Achean population they found there, the 
great bulk being pure Acheans. The 
remaining members of the family of Ale- 
mon (the wanderer) may very probably 
have formed part of the exiles from Pelo- 
ponnese who found refuge in the twelve 
towns of Achaia, and thus the gens may in 
after times have existed among the Rhy- 
pes. At Sybaris the population was partly 
Acheean and partly Troezenian, and the 
city was founded only ten years before 
Crotona. The two neighbours appear to 
have lived amicably with one another until 
shortly before the total destruction of 
Sybaris related above (v. 44). The war 
which then broke out, was, according to 
ARISTOTLE (see note 108 on v. 44), 
connected with the expulsion of the 
non-Achwan by the Achean part of 
the population. The presumption there- 
fore would be that, contrariwise, in the 
hostile Crotona the Heraclide element 
prevailed over the Achean. And this is 
confirmed by the coins, which in the case 
of Crotona have the infant Heracles, Here, 
and the laurel-crowned Apollo, while those 
of Sybaris bear the head of an ox, or the 
horned human head. (HorrMANN, Griech- 
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enland, pp. 1938—41.) If thie supposi- 
tion be true, the war will have been 
exactly of the kind to attract the Lacede- 
monian Doriexs. (See note 107 on v. 
44.) It will have been a war of races, 
whose mutual antipathy finally burst forth 
in Sybaris by the expulsion of the Doric 
Troezenians, and the march of the Achrean 
population en masse upon Crotona, after 
massacring thirty Crotonian commissioners 
and casting their bodies to the dogs 
(PHyLarcuus, fr. 45, ed. Didot.), a 
ferocity paralleled by the conduct of 
Cleomenes at Argos (vi. 79). Under 
such circumstances of mutual exaspera- 
tion, it was not unnatural that Sybaris 
should be by the victorious Crotonians 
so entirely destroyed as to leave its very 
site obscure. It seems not impossible 
that Phayllus, the commander of the 
solitary galley which fought at Salamis, 
was himself descended from the Achzan 
portion of the original settlers of Cro- 
tona, and was as much disgusted with 
the predominance of the Dorian interest 


there, as the Spartan Dorieus had been: 


with the triumph of the Acheean party at 
Lacedsemon. In this case, the statement 
that the Crotonians are Achean may be 
a generalization from the crew of his ship 
and himself. Pausanzas speaks of Phayl- 
lus in terms which might induce one to 
believe he was actually living away from 
his own city: évauvpdynoe xa) évayrila Tov 
Mfiov, vaiy re xapacKxevarduevos oixelay, 
xat Kporwvaray dxdco: éwedhpovur 
Th ‘EAAGS: eveBlBace (x. 9.2). If the 
crew were exiles of the Acheean party, the 
whole matter is explained. 

101 gpmxdoias wal éB8ouhnovra rad 
éxré. The manuscripts 8 and V and 
Valla’s version have the number 358, but 
neither sum agrees with the aggregate of 
the several contingents, which amounts 
to 366 triremes and 6 penteconters. The 
number 378, however, can hardly be a 
corruption ; for another reference is made 
to it below (§ 82). Larcher considers 
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48 


making the 
whole fleet 
up to 378 
sail, besides 
a few pente- 
conters. 
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49 ‘Ns 8 & riv Zarapiva cuvAprOov ot orparyyol amo trav 
A council of eionuévay trodiwov, ¢Boudetovro, mpobévros EvpuBiddew yrouny 


and it is ? \ , ” ’ P 
ode atropaivecOas tov Bovropevoy, Sxov Soxéos érirndewrarov elvat 


give battle paupaxiny troecOar Tav atrol yapéwv éeyxparées cial 7) yap 


: a a “ 
my hs "Arrixn ageiro 7dn, Tay 5é Aowméwv répt mpoeriBce ai yvepas Se 
a © sta- 
mus. TOV NeyovTMY at WreioTas cuvekéritrrov, mpos Tov IcOuov rw- 


cavras vaupayéew mpd This Tledotrovyjcou éreréyovtes Tov AGyov 
rovoe, ws, Hv vinnbéwor'” rH vavpayin dv Sarapive pev ovres, 
qodtopKyicovrar ev viow, iva ode Tinwply ovdeuia érrupayvnceray' 

mpos 5& re "IaOue, és tovs éwutay éEolaovrar’”*. 
50 Tadta trav amo Iedorovvncov otpatryyav emireyopévoy, 
News comes €\yrule ** avnp “A@nvatos ayyéAXov fxew tov BapBapov és thy 


that the 


miele of "Arrixny, kal jacay aurny wuprodecOa. 6 yap Sta Bowrdv 
1ca 18 


re wasted Tpamopevos otpatos dpa Bépen, eumrpnoas Geowiewy thy mow 
enemy. aura éxNedolTroTwn és IleNotrovynaoy, xal rHv TIdataséwv woav- 

Tas, Hee Te és tas AOnvas xal Tavra éxeiva edniou evérrpnae 8é 
15 re nat IAdtavay mvOopevos OnBalwv Ste obn eundiCov. 


51 "And 88 ris StaBdowos rod ‘EdAnotdvrov, EvOev sropevecOau 


Maen apkavro of BépBapot, &va abrod Siatpipartes pia, ev 7H SéBar- 


Ship of Cal voy és tiv Eipanrny', dv tpici érépotos penvect éyevovto ey TH 
Viades, just "Artif, Kaddddew dpyovros "A@nvaint. Kal aipéovos épiyov 
aftercom- 76 dotu, Kai Twas GALyoUS evplaxovet TaY AOnvaiwy ev THO ip@ 
mencing the . 7 


Géomiapy 


that the error is in the numbers assigned the MSS, but the conjecture of Matthiz 
to the Aiginetans (§ 46), which he would (éwhAvée), or of Bekker (¢AnAd0¢e), seems 
make 42 instead of 30, as PAUSANIAS necessary. 
(ii. 29. 5) asserts the AEginetan contingent 103 @domiay. This is the reading of S 
to have been the most numerous next to and V. Gaisford follows the majority of 
the Athenian. I should rather consider MSS, which have Odowecay. 
that the balance of twelve is made up of 106 gya avrov Siatplpayres .... és Thy 
those vessels with which the Aiginetans Evtpéxny. The actual time occupied by 
are said to have guarded their own island, the transit of the Hellespont was seven 
and which may have been regarded as a days and seven nights (vii. 56). This 
detachment from the allied fleet. passage therefore must not be construed 

102 Ay vexnOéwor. The majority of the too strictly. The month perhaps included 
MSS have e/ »xnGéwor, but S and V sup- the whole time from the arrival of the 
port the reading in the text. Ei with the vanguard on the shore of the straits to 
subjunctive has a very different sense from the commencement of the march into 
that which is required here. See note 170 Hellas after the review at Doriscus (vii. 
on i. 63, and note 151, a, on ii. 52. 59). It was not till then that the whole 

103 gfolvoyra:. A similar use of the force of the army appears to have been 
word is found below (§ 76): ¢v@aira ascertained, and the line of march as- 
udrsora eocopdver tay Te dydpay nal signed to each division. (See vii. 60, ad 
Ta vavryloy. jin.) 

104 2AfAv0e. This is the reading of all | 

oe A sé 
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éovras, Taplas te Tod ipod” Kal wévntas avOperrous ot dpaka- passage into 


’ , ‘ urope, and 
pevot THY axpoTro\y Oupnal te Kat Edrovor, Huivoyro Tovs émov- dapture 
¢ e > 9 t : ,_: 2 a Athens. 

Tas, dua ev i acbevins Biov otk exywpnoavtes és Fadapiva, 
apos O¢ kal atrod Soxéovres éEevpynxévar To pavrniov To 4 Tv0in 
ods éypyce, To EvAtvov tetyos avddwtov écecOar abo &) Tobro 
elvas TO Kpnoguyetoy Kata To pavryiov, cal ov Tas vnas. Oi 8 §2 

, Cyt 24 \ a 2 f ._ Mode in 
Tlépoat ifopevor emt tov xatavrlov tijs axpoTroduos byOov, Tov re. 
’ a , ? fe L les? , , sade attacked the 
aioe nena Apiiov shelled : eenopecy i ala Tovovde: sitscxed une 
Sxws oTUTrEioy Trept ToUs OiaToUs TrepiOevTes Gyrevay, erokevoy és Td 

4 3 le) ? € a ev 3 o 
dpaypa: évOaira ’A@Onvalwy of. rrodwopKedpevor Suws Hpvvovto, 
Kaimep &5 TO éxyatov Kaxod amvypévol, Kal Tov ppdypatos Tpo- 
dedwxoros: od5é Aoyous tav ITevsvotparidéwy mporpepovtay wept The gar- 
e , ? t ’ t \ ’ , rison baffle 
Gponroyins évedéxovro’ auuvopuevor 6€ Gra Te avTeywpyavéovro Kal them, 

a} \ 4 A tA ‘\ \ ¢. ? A 

by Kal mpocivtrav tav BapBdpwv mpos Tas qudas, ddoLTPOYOUS 
amiecay wore Bépkea éri ypovoy cvyvoy atropinat évéyeoOat, ov 
Suvdpevov aogeas érelv. Xpovy & ex tov atropav épavn 84 ris 53 


Esodos toict BapBapoot eee yap xata To Ocomporriov Tacay Thy rapier 

"Articny tiv &v TH prelpw yevécOas bro Tléponce eumpocbe dv Py apie 
‘apo Tis axporrérsos, bricGe 58 tév mudéev nai rijs avodou, rH Sy the rock 

ouTe tis ébvAacoe, ovr ay HAMiCE py KOTE TiS KaTa TadTa eine 


b) t 9 , 4 > 2 4 A ‘\ € A a 
avaBain avOpwrwv, tavry avéBnody tiwes Kata TO tpoy TIS 
Kéxpotros Ouyarpos 'AyXavpou™, xalrovmep atroxpnuvou éovtos Tod 
xw@pou' ws Oé eldov abtovs avaBeBnxotas ot 'AOnvatoe él thy 

9 A e b] e \ A f 4 

aKpoTrOAW, ob pev épplirreoy éwuTovs KaTa Tov TEiyEos KATw, Ka) all de- 


: % , stroyed, and 
diehOelpovro, ot be és TO wéyapoy Karépevyoy Trav dé Ilepoéwy oi the temple 


107 vaulas re rov {pov, ‘treasurers of All the other MSS however have the 
the temple.” See Smirn’s Dictionary of form ’AyAatpov, and so has PausANiAs 





Greek and Latin Antiquities, sub v. 

108 "Aphioy «adyov. The Areopagus 
was nearly opposite to the grotto of Pan 
spoken of above (vi. 105). The Aglau- 
reum (or Agrauleum) must have been 
very near to this last, if not originally 
identical with it. See the next note. 

109 xara Td indy THs Kéxpowos Ovyarpds 
*AyAadpov. Two manuscripts (J, d) have 
*Aypadaov, which is perhaps not a corrup- 
tion,—for this latter is etymologically con- 
nected with “Aypa and ’Ayporépa, the 
local names of the Attic Artemis, and it 
is the form used by Evunipipes in the 
Zon: ’AypatAou xépas rplyovo (v. 54). 


VOL. II, 


where he speaks of the legend of the 
nymph in question (i. 18. 2). Leaks 
says that about seventy yards to the east- 
ward of the cave of Pan (see note 24] on 
vi. 105) there is, in the midst of the Long 
Rocks and at the base of a precipice, a 
remarkable cavern. (Athens and the Demi 
of Attica, i. p. 266.) This he supposes 
to be the site mentioned in the text. 
Pausanias, however, represents the r¢evos 
of Aglaurus as above the Anaceum, or 
temple of the Dioscuri, and says that it 
was there the Persians scaled the acro- 


polis (1. c.). 
2Y 
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plundered 
and burnt. 


avaBeBnxores mparov pév érpdmrovto mpos Tas wuAas’ TavTas Se 
avoltavres, ods ixéras épdvevov eet Sé ot wavres xat- 


éotpwvto™, 7d poy cudscavres, éxerpnoay Tacay Thy axpo- 


qoNy ''*. 

Sxov & wavredéws tas’ AOnvas Hépkns, arérepe és Zoica 
dyyedov imméa ‘ApraBdve ayyedovra thy Tapectody ods 
evrpntinv. amo Se ris méprpwos tod Knpuxos Seurépn suéon 
cuyxartcas AOnvaiwy tovs duyddas, éwutr@ 5é éxropévous, éxédreve 
TpoTr@ To ahetép Odcat Ta ipa" avaBdvras és THY axpoTow 
elre 5) Ov hw twa bay evurviov dverédeT0 Taba, elre Kat 
évOvpsov oi éyévero éumpjocavra'” to ipoy of Se puyddes Trav 
55 ’A@nvaiwy éroincay ta évreradpéva. 


54 


Xerxes, on 
the next 
day, orders 
the exiles 
to offer the 
roper sacri- 
ces to the 
local dei- 
ties, 


Tov Se elvexey tovrwv 


promt the GrreewnoOnv, podow gore ev TH axpowods Tavry ‘EpexGéos Tod 
a he oe ryipyevéos Neyouévou elvas vnds'*, dv rq €daln re xab Odryacoa Ew 
made anew 72 Adyos mapa 'APyvalwy ToceBlwvd te xat’ AOnvainy éploavras 
tae TWéept THS ywpns papTipsa OécOae tavTny dv THY edalyy dpa TO 


GdAw ipp xaréraBe eumrpnoOjvas ind tav BapBdpwv’ Sevrépy Se 
neépn amd Ths eumphows, "AOnvatwy of Ovew td Bactréos 
Kedevopevot Ws avéBnoay és Td ipdv, dpwv Sracrov ex Tod oTe- 
Neyeos'* Scoy te myyvaioy avadeSpaynnita. odToe pév vuv 


4A N&1A6% 


Tavra éppacay. 


110 éwel 34 ogs wdvres xardrrporto. 
The same ion is used in ix. 76, 
below: és 3¢ roto: “EAAno: éy MAaraijot 
karéorpwwro of BdpBapo. 

11 evéxpnoay xacay Thy dxpdwodw. 
Crczro (de Legg. ii. 10) says that the 
Magi induced Xerxes to burn the temples 
of Greece on the ground that it was a 
wickedness to pretend to inclose deities 
within walls, the whole world being their 
proper habitation. In another passage (De 
Repub. iii. 9) he applies this parti 
to the case of Athens. But althoug 
Cambyses might have acted on an icono- 
clastic feeling,—and probably did so in 
Egypt,—yet it seems unquestionable that 
8 great deal of toleration for temple-wor- 
ship, and perhaps for foreign religions, 
had grown up in the Medo-Persian court 

this time. See the note 321 on vii. 
114, and the Excursus on vii. 74, p. 436. 
Mardonius too consulted the oracle of the 
Ismenian Apollo, the Apollo Ptéus, the 
Apollo at Abs, and also the shrines 
lt ne and Trophonius (viii. 


0 wets Le = Katte G29PE: ied 23 


112 rodxy rE aoperdpy Svea rd [pd. 
See note 138 on ii. 49, and note 86 on 
§ 41, above. 

113 duxphoayra. This is the reading 
of P, K, F, 8. Gaisford, with the rest of 
the MSS, reads ¢uxphoayr:i. Either is 
legitimate, but it is more likely that the 
symmetrical construction should have been 
introduced by a transcriber than the con- 
verse. 

114 ynds. This is the old Erechtheum. 
See note 208 on v. 77. The 6ddAacoa is 
a mineral spring of salt-water within the 
eacred precinct, which the tradition attri- 
buted to a blow of the trident of the Attic 
Poseidon, Erechtheus. (Pausanias, i. 
27.6. APpoLLoporos, iii. 14. 1.) 
1S Bracrdy ex rov oreAéxeos. The 
sacred olive’s character of indestructibility 
is probably what is alluded to in the 
verses of Sopmocirzs (éd. Col. 688, 


seqq.) :— 
poreup’ &yelpwroy adrdéwotoy 
eyx¢wr odAnua Sater, 
8 TGde ddA: peytoTA YHpG, 
yAavnas xa8orpépou pbdAAor éAalas, 
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Oi &@ dy Sarapin "EdaAnves, ws ode eEayyédOn ws Eoye TA 56 


wept tiv "A@nvainy dxpotody, és tocedroy OdopuBov darixoyro OD the. 
date G10 Tay otparnyav oudé kupwOyvar Euevoy To mporseenoy rene A 


a 9 ? ” 4 ae? ; 
panic seizes 
Tpiryya, GX é& Te Tas vijas évérurTov, Kat iorla delpovTo ds panic seizes 


aroGevocpevot’ Toiat TE UrohevTropévoist avTay éxupwOn apd Tod the allies. 
"IcOpod vavpayéew wE re éylvero, nal of, SvarvOévres ex Tod 
cuved ploy, écéBawov és tas vias. “EvOatra 8) Oemorowdda 57 


amixomevoy él thy via elpero Mynoidiros'”, avip "A@nvaios, laa 
y Athenian 


6 re ode eln BeBovreupévon ; axtuceng de apos avrov a> éln represents 
Sedoypdvoy dvdyew tas vias mpods Toy "IoOpov, nal apo ris Tedo- '° Themie 


tocles the 
, 2 6 ne ” A. 2 J - awe Yuin that 
mone ay vavpasery, elzre : oUTOL dpa Hy dmralpens Tas VHaS ao wen i fol 
aarapivos, tepi ovdepuns Ere trarpides vavpaynoes Kata yap low their 7 


moms éxaoTo. Tpépovtas Kal ovte shéas EvpuBiddns xaréyery Selamis, 
Suvnceras obre Tig avOpwTrav Gros, Bate ov pi) SiacxedacOjvas 

TY oTpariny dirohgetai Te % ‘EAAAs aBoudtnot. GAX ef Tis 

€or paryav?), 10s nab weipa Siayéas TA BeBovrcupéva, Hy nas Svvy 
avayvacas EipuBiddea peraBovdetcac0at, date avTov pevéew.” 

Kdpra &) re Oeprorroxndéi Hpece 9) UrroOnKn Kal ovdey rps Tatra 68 
dpenpdpevos, Hie eri ry via tiv EdpuBidden drixdpevos 58 edn 24 The 
Oédew of Kowov Te Tpriypa cuppi-ay 6 8 avrov és THv via éxédeve Banta des 
eo Bdyra déyew ef te Oérer evOadra 6 Qeusoroxdéns trapitopevos Dee 
Ol KaTahéyes Kelya te dvTa ta jKovee Mvynoupirov, éovrod “il of war. 
qoveupevos, Kal GN TWOANR TpooTiOels: és $ avéyvace ypnitov 

éx Te THs vnds éxBivas cvdAdéEas Te TOs oTpaTHOUs és TO oUD- 

prov. ‘Ds 8 dpa cvvedéxyOnoav, mplvy 4} tov EvpuBiddea mrpo- 59 
Ocivat Tov NOvyov TaY elvexa ouVipyaye TOUS OTpaTyYOUs, TOAUS Fv elie ue 

6 Bemoronréns ev toics Oyo, ola Kdpta Sedopevos Aéyovros Adimantus, 
5é avrod, 6 Koplv6t0s oTparayos Atcinartos "7 6 ’Qebrov elie: ion admiral, 
rn Dasa TaeNees, éy toiat ayaot of mpocEanoTdpevot port i a nl 

. Sovran” 6 Se dtrodvopevos adn “oi 5é ye eyxaradevrropevos ae 


and by Euriripss (Jon, 1433), where on the seme day (i. 27. Lae 
Creusa says :— US Mynalpados. Mnesiphilus, — 
orépavoy édalas dupdOnnd vo: ré7e re aie ala quoted in note 99 on 


fy apart’ ’A@dya oxéwedoy elonvéyxaro’ ; 
bs, elwep Lori, obmror’ exrelwes XASNY, es sepa g 11) attributes this 
OdrAe 8’ dAalas ef dunpdrov yeyés. Lorry to Eurybiades ; but in another 


The story had improved by the time of (Apophtheymata, p. 185) p tre it into the 
Pausanras. The sacred plant was then mouth of Adimantus. note 494 on 
said to have made a shoot fwo cubits long ii. 160. 


2y2 


60 


His speech 
to the coun- 
cil. 
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orepavebyrar.” Tore pev jrrlos apos tov KopivOuy apeirato 
mpos dé Tov EvpuBiddea édeye exelvov péev odxére ovdev Tav Tpo- 
Tepoy reyOevtav, ws erredy atraipwou amd Zadapivos, Siadpy- 
covTat’ Tapeovray yap Tav ouupaywy ovK Eepé of KOT MOV 
ovdéva Katryopéeww: 6 S€ GAXNou Aovyou elyeTo, Aéywy Tade “ ép 
col vov éorl c@oat THY ‘Edddba, Hy enol weibn vavpaylny avbrod 
pévov trovecOar, pndée, meOopevos tovTwy Toics Aéyouvcl, ava- 
Sevens mpos Tov IoOpdv tas vnas™*: avrlOes yap éxdrepov daxov- 
cas’ tpos pev TO 'Iobu@ cupBdddwv ey rredayei avarrerrapéve 
vavpaynoes, és 6 HxvoTa hpiv avupopov éote vias Eyovot Bapv- 
répas'” xat apiOuov éXacoovas TovTo $e, amrodéeus Zadapiva re 
kal Méyapa xai Alyway, jvrep Kai Ta GdXa evTUyYnoMpEY Gua 
yap T@ vautixg abtav Eerar nal 6 mwehos otparos: Kal obrw 
aodéas avros ake emi riv [leNotrévyncon, xivduvevoes Te arracy 
7 ‘Edad. jy Sé ta eyo Aéyw otnoyns, Tordde ev avroios 
NpnoTa evpHoes’ mowTa pev, ev orew@ oupBddrovres vyvol 
ONbyyot Mpos oAAas, Hv TA oixdTa ex Tod Trodéuou éexBalvn 
TONNOY KpaThcoyey TO yap ev oTEW~ vauvpayéew TTrpds ipewv 
dort’ éy edpuywpin 5é mpos éxeivwv. airis 8é, Zarapls sept 
rivera, és THY Hiv wréxKettas Téxva Te Kal yuvaixes. Kal pny 
kal 70de ev avroiot verte To nal mepséyerOe pddiota’ opolws 
avrod Te pévov, mpovavpaynoes Tledotrovvycou, cal mpos TO 
‘IcOug ovdé odeas, elrep eb ppovées, afes él tiv Iedorov- 
ynoov. hy é ye cal Ta éyw edrrivw yévntat, Kai vinnowpev THOt 
ynvat, obte ipiv és tov "IcOuov mapécovrar ot BdpBapot, obre 


118 unde... dvaledtns xpos roy "Iobudy 
Tas vias. This expression is not a very 
easy one to explain; but perhaps the 
metaphor is taken from the unharnessing 
of horses, and thereupon removing them 
from the car in which they had stood 
ready for use. In ix. 41, dvalevyviva 
toy orpardy is “to move the army out of 
its position in the field ;’’ and in ix. 58, 
dvalevyviva: Td orpatéredoy, ‘to break 
up the encampment.” Here, therefore, 
we should perhaps translate: “and not 
break up and move the ships to the isth- 
mus.” 

I very much suspect that for the word 
Aéyovot we should read Adyar, but 
Gaisford gives no variation of the MSS. 

119 phas Exovos Bapurépas. It is not 


very easy to understand this expression ; 
for all accounts seem to agree that the 
Persian vessels were larger and higher 
out of the water than those of the allies. 
Perhaps all that is meant is that the 
latter were slower sailers. And if it be 
remembered that they were manned in 
‘eal by a portion of the population which 

never handled an oar before this 
emergency compelled them to do a0, it is 
not surprising if some should be unapt in 
manceuvring. That all were not so, seems 
to follow from the account of the engage- 
ments at Artemisium. Perhaps Themis- 
tocles had especially in his eye the new 
reinforcements, which would naturally be 
the worst found. 


URANIA. VIII. 60—62. 349 


‘qpoBncovrat éxactépw rhs “Arruxys, atiacl re ovdert Koop, 
Meydpool re xepdavéopev mrepteodat, kal Aiyivn, kal Jarapine, év 
TH Hiv Kal Aoyov dors THY eyOpav KarurrepOe yevéoOar. oixoTa 
pév vuv Bovrevopévoicr avOpatrotat ws TO erritray eBéret yiver Oar 
pi) 8€ oixora Bovdevopévotcre, ovw eBérer ovde 0 Oeds rpocywpéey 
mpos tas avOpwmrntas yvopas’®.” Tatra dAéyovros Oeuioro- 
Kréous, adtis 6 Koply@tos ’ Adeiwavros éredépeto, ovyay Te xehevov 
TO wn eote Twatpls Kab EvpuBidbea ode doy éripnpivew arrons *™ 
avdpt wédw yap tov Oepioroxdéa trapeydopevov, otra éxédeve 
yveapas cupBard.ccbat tadra Oé ot mpoépepe, StL jAwKETAaY Te Kal 
xatelyovra ai A@jvat. tore 5) 6 Oeusotoxréns xeivov te wal 
tous KopwO@lovs moda te Kal Kana édeye éwvroial re édyjdov 
oyo as ein nal mods Kat yh pélov tprep xeivowt, Ear’ av 
Sinncotas vies ods Ewor tremANpwpévas ovdapords yap ‘EXAjvev 
avrovs émivras atroxpovocoOar, Znpaivwv 5 tadta, TO NOYD 
d:éBawe és EdpuBiddea réywov padrov érrertpappéva’®> “ov et 
pevéers abtod, Kal pévoy Eveat avip ayabds-—ei 8é ur), avatperpecs 
thy ‘EdAdba: 76 ray yap hiv Tob ToAépou hépover ai vies. GAN’ 
éuol reiBeo et S¢ radra p22) Troujoess, Nuels pev, OS Eyopev, dvada- 
Bovres Ttovds oixéras, xopredpeOa és Slow thv év “Itadly, tprep 
Hperépn Té date ex Tadawod ere’, Kal Ta AOyLa Aéyes Ur’ Hpueov 


120 uh 3b oixdra.... mpds Tas dvOpw- 
wnias yvopas, ‘‘ where one forms irra- 
tional plans, neither is the deity wont to 
second the judgment of man.” 

121 QréA:. This uncommon form of 
the dative implies a genitive dwdAcs. See 
@ parallel case in éydp: (i.41). The words 
éxapnol(ew addr dy8pi, mean “to put a 
question to the vote on the motion of a 
man who had no country.’’ The phrase 
dwéA: dy3pl is no doubt the very one 
used by Adimantus, at which Themisto- 
cles was so stung. 

123 Sinedoias vijes. 
above. 

133 Adyww waGdrAov eweorpaypéva, “say- 
ing in terms more direct to the point.” 
Compare elpero émorpepéws (i. 30). The 
idea suggested in both cases is that of a 
person who, from strong feeling, turns 
sharp upon another with whom he is con- 
versing. See the way ia which this notion 
is brought out by the various uses of the 
word éxiorpop) quoted in LipDELL AND 
Scort’s Lexicon. 


See note 2 on § I, 


134 forep hperépy Té dort ex wadciov Er1. 
Srrabo says that one account of Siris 
in Italy made it a colony from Troy, in 
proof of which assertion there was exhi- 
bited a wooden image of Athene, said to 
have been brought from thence. The 
eyes of the figure were closed; and the 
legend related that this took place on the 
occasion of certain fugitives being vio- 
lently dragged from sanctuary by the 
Ionians, who were engaged in taking the 
town. Strabo remarks upon the auda- 
cious falsehood of such a story, especially 
as there were several other Palladia,— 
each with equal pretensions to being the 
genuine Trojan image,—at Rome, Lavi- 
nium, and Luceria (vi. c. 1, p. 20). Com- 
pare the story of the parallel portent (v. 
86, above). But another version (which 
probably is the one Themistocles had in 
his mind) made the fugitives whose sanc- 
tuary was violated Ionians, and the ag- 

emigrants from Troy in conjunc- 
tion with Crotonians. The Ionians had 
settled there defore the Trojan war. This 


61 


Adimantus 
reiterates 
his insult, 
and this 
time re- 
ceives a 
stern and 
crushing 
answer. 
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350 HERODOTUS 


aurny Séew xricOhvar pels S¢ cuppdywv rowmvde povvobérres 
63 peuvjcecbe tév euaw Myov.” Tabra 58 Gepscroxdéos AéyovTos, 
Eurybiades a yediddoxeto E Upupiddns Soxéew Sé 10s, appwdycas padota Tos 
vinced. "AOnvaiovs dveddoxero, py adeas airodlirwot, jv mpos Tov 
"IoOpov avdyy tas vnas: arodtrovtay yap "A@nvatwy, ovxéri 
éylvovro a&wpayot ot dovrol: tavrny Sé aipéetas Thy yvapny, 

avrov pévovras Siavavpayéecs. 
64 Odra pev of repl Sadrapiva Sreot dxpoBomodpevo, ere Te 


An earth’ Eipufiddy Soke, abrod mapecxeudgovro &s vaupayroovres hyépy 
elt at day- 


breaks ant TE éylvero, Kal da Te yMig— aviuovTe cespos eyévero & re TH yi 
the allies § xq) rH Oadrdooy edoke 5é ods cdEacOas Toicr Oeoict, Kat emi 


invoke the 


acide for xahécacbat tors Aiaxidas ouppdyouss ws 5é ode eof, xal 
érolevy tava: evEdpevot yap waot Tolct Oeotor, avrobey pev ex 
Zarapivos Alavrd te xal Tedapava'’” érexadéovro: érri &é 

Aiaxoy xat rovs Gddovs Aiaxidas'* via améoteddov és Airysvay. 

65 “Edn Sé Atxaios 6 Geonvdeos, avijp "AOnvaios, puyds Te xat rapa 
Anecdote of MiSouas Ndyisos yevouevos TOUTOY Tov ypdvor érel Te éxelpeTo 7) 


@ portent 
ponders "Arrich yapn tard tod wefod otpatob rod Répkew, dotca épijuos 
Diceus, an "A@nvalev, tuxeiv tote day dua Anuapyty TH Aaxcdaipovip év 
refugee in Tq Opraclp wedigr ielv 8 xovioprov xwpéovra dro ‘Enevaives, 
aid oe avipoayv padota Kn Tpiopupioy arolmpatew ré oheas Tov 
Demaratae xovioptov, Stewy Kote ein avOpwrrwy, kai rpoKxate'™ ovis axcovery, 
© F \ \ w 
king. cal oi halvecOar ri dovhy elvat tov pvoticoy laxxov'*» elvas 8 


is the account given by the Scno.zast on 128 roy pvoriudy Yaxxov. The sacred 
LycoPHRON, to explain the words of the hymn which was sung on the occasion of 


poet : this x&pos of Dionysus to Eleusis hegan 
aba 8 dpolay “Ialy Bvo8alpoves with the word “Iaxyxe, the name under 


aoe = which Dionysus was invoked on the occa- 
sy hime cca ert deat rid sion. It is introduced by ARISTOPHANES 
tous xpéa0’ eSePAov HovOldos axnxéras. in the Frogs. 
yAqvas 8 Byadua tais dvapderos XOP. “laxx’, & “laxxe° 


poet, “laxy’, & “laxxe. 
orvyvhy “Axa els "Idovas BAABny HAN®. toi’ dor’ exci’, & Sdoxor’, of 
Aciocov, pévov +” Eupvdoy d&ypavrAay pepynpévor 
AtKov.— (vv. 984—990.) aires wxov xal(ovcw, obs 
‘ P ppace vepy. 

It will be observed, that the winking SSov01 yoor Toy "lax Xow Syxep 
image is the point on which the diverse Aucyspas.—(315 ) 
traditions hang. See note 420 on ii. 141. wal fa de » 8e94- 

1385 Alfayrd re xal TeAapava. § has Hence the hymn itself came to be termed 
Alayra roy TeAanavos. 6 “laxxos, and the chanting it laxx{¢ew. 

186 gp) 82 Alaxdy xa rods BAAovs Compare notes 206, 207 on ii. 79. For 
Alaxi8as. See note 201 on v. 75. the nature of the xdpos see note 73 on i. 


127 apdxare. See note 392 oni. 111. 21. 


URANIA. VIII. 683—66. 35] 


adajpova tov ipoyv Trav év’Edevotv tov Anudpnroy, elpecOal re 
avrov 6 tt To POeyyopevor ein TodTo ; avros Se eltreiy “ Anudprre, 
oux gore Gxws ov péya tt alvos Eoras TH Bacidéos otpatif rdde 
yap apna, éprjjpou dotons ris’ Arrixis, bre Oetov 76 POeyyopmevoy 
até 'Edevoivos idy és tipwpinv "A@nvaiousi te nad roict cup- 
payor Kal hy pév ye xataceirn és thy [ledorovynoor, nlyduvos 
avrg te Baoidki nal TH oTparin TH ev TH yelp eras a Se eri 
Tas vias TpdmyTa Tas dy Zadapin, Tov vavTixndy oTpaToY Kbv- 
duvevoes Bacided’s arroBarkesr tiv Se spray javrny dsyoucs 
"A@nvaios ava travra érea tH Mirpt rat rH Koutpn, xab adroy re 6 
Bovdopevos Kai Tov GXAwv “EAXAHvoy pveiras nad riy hoviy, Tis 
axoves, vy TAUTH TH OpTH taxydlover” apos radra eireiy Anpapn- 
ror “abya Te, Kal pndert Gddw Tov Adyov TovToy elarys* Av yap 
tot és Bacihéa aveveryO7 Ta erea tadta, amoBanéers Thy Kehbadjy 
kal ce ovre éyw Suvjcopas prcacOar oir’ dros avOpwrav ovde 
elyy GXN' ey’ Fovyos: wept Se otparuis riod Oeotos peryoew” Tov 
peey &) tadra trapaivéew éx Se rod Kowoprod Kal ris pwvijs 
yevés Bat védos, xat perapowwbey dépecbas éml Sarapivos ér) 6 
orpatoTredov TO THY “EXAijvev ottrw Sé avrots pabeiv, Ste Td 
vautixoy To BépEew airodéecOas pédrov. tata pev AtKatos 6 
Geoxideos edeye, Anpuapyrov te xa GArwv paptipwv Kata- 
arropevos "2°, 

Oi Sé & Tov Bépfew vavrimoy otpariy tayOévres, erred) ex 66 
Tprxivos, Pencapevot 76 Tpdpa To Aaxwyexdy, 8éBnoav és rh railing 20 
‘Iottainy, mare npépas tpeis Erdwov & Evplrrov, nai év Phalerun at 
érépnot Tplat Hpepynot> éyevovro év Padypw'™*. as peév epot six six days 


r the 
Soxéewy, ovx edXdoooves covtes aptOpov éoéBarov ™ bs TAS "AGsias rr return of 


the crews 


129 xarawréuevos. This is noticed by Sepias would be a warning to the com- 


Eusraraivs (ad Iliad. ix. 582) as a pecu- 
liar use of the word by Herodotus, equi- 
valent to udprupas xpoptpwv. Apparently 
the original use of the phrase is in appli- 
cation to an oath, where the person 
swearing took hold of some sacred symbol 
in order to authenticate the truth of his 
statement. See note 157 on vi. 68. 

130 dy dérépnor tpicl judpnor eyévorro 
éy @cAfpy. Leaxe considers this expres- 
sion to indicate that the whole fleet of 
the Persians arrived at Phalerum. The 
harbour, however, could not have held 
them; besides which, the mishap at 


» 4 t 


~ 


manders not to push forward their ships 
in such masses, as to prevent the possibi- 
lity of their finding the means of beach- 
ing them if necessary. The force is rather 
to be conceived as moving along the coast 
in strong detachments, each capable of 
overcoming any opposition likely to be 
made to it. See below, note 154 on § 76, 
and the Excursus. Nevertheless, the ex- 
pression xdyres obro: (§ 67) is favourable 
to Leake’s opinion, so far as Herodotus’s 
view of the matter is concerned 

131 obx dAdocoves edvres dpiOudy évé- 
Baroy. It is impossible to conceive this 


4+ 
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HERODOTUS 


from view- xaTd Te Hreipov Kal thot vnvol ameKdpevol, } éwi Te Inmidda 


ing the field 
of Thermo- 


pyle. 


The forces 
of Xerxes 


iminis. 


amixovto Kat és @epporvras. avtiOnow yap toicl re id Tob 


NEtpavos alTay airohopévoist, Kal Totcr év BepporrvAgot, Kat 
Thos er’ Aptewoip vavpayinot, rovade rots TOTE obKwW ETTOLEVOUS 


Bacthéi, Mndséas te nat Awpiéas, nai Aoxpods, cat Bowrous 


mavotpatiy éropévous mARv Georiéwv te cal TDarawy Kat 
pada Kapvotiouvs re xal "Avdplouvs, nal Tyvlovs te nab tovs 
cobably ve ourovs vnowTas WayTas, TANY TOV TévTEe ToNiwy'*, TeV én- 


by his pre- euyrjoOny mpotepov Ta ovvdpara’ bow yap 5H mpoéBasve éowrépw 


vious losses. 


67 


Xerxes calls 
a council of 
war at Pha- 
lerum as to 
the expedi- 
ency of 
fightin a 

itch 

attle by 
sea. 


A 


THS 


“Errd8os 6 Ilépons, trocovte wréw EOved ot elzrero. 


"Eel Ov atrixato és tas "AOnvas*™ rravres obrot, Av Tlaplov 
(IIdpuor Sé irronerpOévres ev KvOve, éxapaddxeoy tov mrodepov Kh 
atroBnaerat’) of Sé Aourrol ws atrixovro és TO Parnpov, evOaira 
xatéBn avtos Béptns él tas vias, Oérov ode cuppl€as te Kat 


mulécOat Trav émimdwovToy Tas yvepas. 


érrel O€ amriKopeEvos 


mpolteto, waphoay perdreprro. ot Tov éOvéwy Tav odherépwv 
Tupavvot Kai raElapyoe ard TOY vnav, Kal Lovro ds aft Bactrevs 
e 7 \ ’ a \ e , 7. 138, 
éxdotm tiny ededmxce’ mpatos pe 6 Zwdwvios Bactdeus 


opinion at all near the truth, unless enor- 
mous exaggeration is to be presumed in 
the accounts of the engagements off Arte- 
misium. Xerxes, since his arrival at Se- 
pias, had lost 200 gallies, which had been 
despatched round Eubcea (§ 7), 30 more 
captured in the first engagement off Arte- 
misium (§ 11), ‘‘ the Cilician squadron,” 
whatever its strength, in the second en- 
gagement (§ 14, where see note 32), and 
a much larger number than the Greeks in 
the third (§ 16), where the destruction 
was 80 great that half the Athenian squa- 
dron was crippled (§ 18). The contingents 
from the Cyclades which subsequently join- 
ed cannot possibly have made up more 
than a very small fraction of this sum. 
While Naxos was in the height of its 
power, and all these islands dependent 
on it, a hundred gallies were considered 
sufficient to reduce it (v. 31). At this 
time Naxos had been ruined (vi. 96), and 
the contingent it was able to supply was 
only four ships (§ 46, supra), which de- 
serted to the side of the allies. Of the 
rest, Seriphos, Siphnos, and Melos could 
not among them muster a single trireme, 
and Cythnos only one. Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether these islanders are not 


included in the original roll of the fleet. 
See note 277 on vii. 95. 

132 «jy xévre woAlwy. Not “ the five 
cities,”’ but ‘‘ the five states.” They were 
the islands Naxos, Melos, Siphnos, Cyth- 
nos, and Seriphos (§ 46, above). 

133 Gwixato és ras ’AOhvas. Athens 
must here be taken to include its ports, 
Phalerum being the point where the Per- 
sian navy, or at least its commanders, 
assembled. This was at the time the 
only harbour which Athens used; and it 
is nearer to the city than any other. 

134 wpdros yey 5 Ziddmo0s Bacirevs. 
The Sidonian chief (Tetramnestus) is 
named first in order of all the subordinate 
naval commanders in the list Nag 98), 
and the Tyrian (Mapen) second. It is 
somewhat strange that Mardonius should 
here be represented as the organ of com- 
munication between the king and these 
chiefs, as there were four admirals, princes 
of the blood royal, who commanded the 
fleet. That he should be employed proba- 
bly indicates the much greater confidence 
placed in his strategic talents than in those 
of any other,—he being perhaps regarded 
as the commander-in-chief of both ser- 
vices. See note 250 on vii. 82, above. 





URANIA. VIII. 67, 68. 353 


peta Sé 6 Tipws emi Se, dAdor as 82 Kdoum éreEjs orto, 
wéurpas BépEns Mapdonov eipwra, arrotreipmpevos éxdotou, e 
vaupaylny qoéoro; ‘Ezrel dé meptiov eipwra 6 Mapddovos, 68 
apEdpevos amd Tod ZwWwviov, ot ev ardor” men) it bat 
é£ehépovro icehavovres vavpayinv woerOa, "Aprepioln Se rade he otroen ; 
épn “eitreiy’ wou pos Baciéa, Mapdome, ws eyo rade réyor ly diseuades, 
avTe Kaxiorny yevonevny ev That vaupayinot thot mpos EvBotn, 

obre dMaytora atrodeEapévny, Seorrora, THVde éodcay yvapny '* 

pe Sleauy éotw amodeixvvcba, Ta Tvyydvw ppovéovoa dpiota 

és 1pyyyaTa Ta od. Kal to Tabe Aéyw' heldeo TaV vnwy, pnde 
vaupaylny too: ot yap avdpes Tov sav avdpay Kpécaoves To- 

covro cict Kata Odraccay, Scov avdpes yuvaeav. i dé ravras 

Sées ce vavpayiyot avaxwwSuvevew ; ovk eye pev tas "AOjvas 

ravirrep elveca wpunbns aotpatreverOar, eyes 5é tHv GdAAnv ‘ED- 

Adda; eurodav Sé tos loratas ovdels of S ert avtéctnoar, 
amyrAakay olrw ws xelvous empere. TH Sé éyw Soxéw atroBy- 

cecOat Ta TOV avTiTrohépwv’' arpiypata, TovTO ppdce Hy pev 

py emery Ons vavpayinv rovvpevos, GANA Tas vas avdrod Exns 

apes yn pévev, h Kal wrpoBalvwr és thy eXorrovvnaon, evrretéws 

rot, Séorrora, ywpnoes TA voewy €AjdvOas ov yap oloi Te TroNNOY 

xpovop eiat Tot avréyew ot “EANyves, GAG oeas Svacxedas’ Kara 

moms 5 Exacro: pevEovras ote yap citos mapa adios vy TH 

yyow TavTn, ®: éya wuvOdvopa, ovTe avTovs oixds, Hv od éml 

tiv Iledorrovyncov édavvys tov melov otparoyv, atpepteiy Tous 


138 


KATA TWUTO YYopuny 


éxeiOev avray Fxovras** ovdé ode pernoes po tov ’AOnvaloy 
vaupayéer. hy Sé aitixa érevyOjs vavpayfoat, Sepalyw pr 6 
vautTiKos otpaTos xaxwOels tov rrelov wpoodndijontat. mpos Se, 
@ Bacired, nab rode és Oupoyv Bare’, os totot pev ypnototet TeV 
avOpwrav Kxaxol Sotdor gidgovet yivecOat, roiat 8é xaxoior 
xpnotol aot dé dovrs aplotm avdpay mdvrwv xaxol Sovrol eict, 
of dy ouppdyov AOyp Aéyovras elvat, dovres Abyvrrrioi Te Kal 


135 of wey AAO. Gaisford, on the au- 138 drpeuseiy rods exeiWer abray hrov- 
thority of S and V only, reads of wey 8) tas. The words robs éxeidev abrav frov- 
&AAot. Tas serve to qualify the general expression 
136 hyde dotcay yrouny, “this my abrods which has preceded. The contin- 


real opinion.” gents from Peloponnese would certainly 
187 dyrimoAduov. See note 364 on iv. not think of remaining in their present 
140. position. 
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69 


Xerxes ad- 
mires her 


conduct, but 


still deter- 
mines to 
fight. 


70 
The fleet 
moves up 
from Pha- 
lerum to 
Salamis, 
and arrives 
shortly be- 
fore night- 
fall. 


71 


The same 
evening the 
army gets 
into motion 


354 HERODOTUS 


Kvrpiow wat Kidsxes xai Tdudvuro, trav ddhedos dot ovdév.” 
Taira reyovons rpos Mapdémoy, Scot pev joav ebvoot tH ’Aprte- 
pucin oupdopiy érovetyro TOUS NOYyoUS, WS KAaKOY TL TreLcopevns 
mpos Bactréos, Ste ovx é& vavpayinv mokecbae oi Sé dyatope- 
vol’ te nal pOovéovres airy, are ev mowrows Teryunpevns Sid 
mavrav Tay cuppaywv, éréptovro TH Kplot, @s atroheoperns 
auris. émel 5é avnvelyOnoay ai yoopa és Bépkea, xdpra re 
4o00n TH youn tis “Aptepiolns, cal vopitwy ert mpotepoy orov- 
Sainv elvat, TOTe ToAA@ paddov aivee Suws 5é Toicr wWéoae 
melbecOas éxédeve Tade, xatadoEas pos pev EvBoin opéas eGedo- 
kaxéewy @s ov Trapeovros avrov Tore Sé abros Tapecxevacto Gen- 
cacbat vavpayéovras. 

Ered) 58 mapyyyeddov avaThwew, aviyyoy Tas vias émi Thy 
Yarapiva™, cat rapexpiOncav SiatayOértes* nat Hhovyinv. ToTe 
pév voy ovn ékéypnce ogi 4 Huépn vavpayinv TroujcacBar vue 
yap éreyévero of Se trapecxevatovro és tiv botepainv. Tous 6é 
"EdAnvas elye Séos te xal appwdin, ob Fxwotra b@ tovs amo 
ITeXoTravyncou appddeov Se, Ste avrol pev ev ahapyive Kar- 
nuevor treo yns THs “A@nvalwoy vavpayéew pédrover vuenBevres 
Te, év ynow atrokappbévres Todopenoovras™' aarévres THY éwu- 
TOV apuaxTov. 

Tav S¢ BapBdpov 6 mretos id Thy Tapeodcay vinta éropeveto 
émt tiv TleXorévyncov xalro. ra Suvatd mdyra épeunyavnto, 
Sxws Kar’ ireipov pn éoBdrouv oi BadpBapor. ws yap ervdovro 


139 dvaiduevo:r. See note 146 on vi. 61. 

140 dyivyoy tas vjas éxl Thy Zarauiva. 
LEAKE supposes that by this expression 
is intimated that the fleet of the Persians 
actually entered the channel between the 
island of Salamis and the main, and ar- 
ranged themselves along the shore from 
the point of Mount Agaleos to the en- 
trance of the Pireus. But the words in 
themselves do not seem necessarily to 
mean more than that they moved upon 
Salamis. For the phrase éw) rh» Zadqa- 
piva appears to be exactly paralleled by 
éx) rhy TleAonévynooy in the next section. 
And that the lines across the isthmus 
were reached by the invading army is 
expressly contradicted by what is related 
in ix. 14, that the farthest advance of the 


Persians to the westward was the inroad 
of Mardonius’s cavalry into the Megarid. 
At the same time, a comparison of other 
passages makes it pretty certain that 
Herodotus understood the movements of 
the invading fleet nearly as Leake does. 
See Excursus on § 76, below. 

a wapexpl@ncay diataxOévres, ‘' they 
took up their position after the puss Se 
tion which had been made.” S:ardocow 
is to assign the several quarters of the 
various portions of a force, rapaxplvec@a: 
to go through the evolutions requisite for 
carrying out the scheme. 

141 godtopehoovta. This is the read- 
ing of all the MSS except K, which has 
wodvopehger Gat. 
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tayiota Iledorrovynotor rovs ahi Acwvidea ev Gepporrirges for tho Pe- 
TeTEMEUTNKeVat, TuvdpapouvTes ee TOY Toriwy és Tov "Icbpuov oe 
ovro nal ods éemqy orparnyos KyeouSporos 6 'Avakavipidew, 
Acwvidew Se aderdeds'* iLopevor 5 dv tH “IcOu@ Kai avyye- 

gavres THY Zxipwvida ddov *, wera TovTo, bs ods ESo&e Bovdeuo- 
pévoict, oixoddpucov Sta tod *IoOpod retyos’ Gre 8 covcéwy pupia- 

Séwy trodréwy nad travros avdpos épyalopévou, Hveto'* 1d epyov' 

kai yap Bot, cat rAvOo, wat Evra, nat foppol yrdpyou mArjpees 
éxepopéovro’ xal éAlvvoy ovdéva ypovov ot BonOncavtes épyate- 

Hevot, ovre vuTos ovTE Huépns. Oi dé BwOnoavres és Tov IcOuov 72 
mavinpel, olde joav ‘EdAjver Aaxedaspovioi te nai "Apnddes List of the 


Tavres, Kal ‘Hreios, cai KopivOso, nal Xucveviot, al 'Emdavpwt, neuen sate 
cal Prdavor, cat Tporkivor, nal ‘“Eppsovées. oivrot pev Hoay of in force to 
BonOnoavres*** nal imepappwoéovres TH ‘EAAGS: Kivduvevovcy: ™- 
toios Se adANotos TleXorrovvnciows euere ovdév. ‘Ordpmia Sé 

cai Kapvea qjaporyanee 43n.tinO linker dé rv ITeXorrovynoor &bvea 73 


érrd: rovrov 58 7a. pév Sv0, abtoyOova édvra, xara yopny Bpurac Ethnosra- 


phical ac- 
vov te kab TO mddas™* oixeov, "Apxddes te wal Kuvovpior & Se ae of the 


EOvos, To "Ayaixor, ex pev Tledorovyyjaou ovk eEexywpnee, éx pévros 
THs éwutay oixée 5é Thy adXoTpinv. Ta Se Nowra EOvea Tov erra 
[réocepa] émrndrvdd dati: Awplées re, nat Aitwrol, xal Apvorres, 
cal Anuyiot. Awptéwy pév Toddal re Kai Soxipor TOA: AiTwrOv 
dé "Hus protvn "+ Apvotrwy Se, ‘Epysovn te wal 'Aalvn % apes 


142 AcwvlBew 8 a8eAgeds. Some ac- 
counts made him a twin brother (v. 41). 

13 gyyxdécavres Thy Xxipwrida dd8dy. 
The road destroyed by the allied force 
was & narrow cornice artificially formed 
in the perpendicular rocks which run 
-along the Saronic gulf. The ordinary 
road from Athens into the peninsula ran 


invaders (ap. Walpole’s Turkey, i. pp. 
$42—5). 
144 Hyero. This is Gaisford’s reading, 
backed by a single manuscript ne The 
majority have #ydero, and one (F) §pero. 
For the sense of 4vero, see note 86 on 


145 BonOhoarres. This is the reading 


over the Geranean mountain and through 
& harrow gorge, which, according to 
CoLong_ Squire, offers a most formida- 
ble position for defence. The lines, how- 
ever, appear to have been drawn from 
Lecheum to Cenchree, further south 
than the narrowest part of the isthmus, 
with a view of preventing a debarkation 
in the rear of the defending force. Had 
they been carried across the narrowest 
part, the whole harbour of Cenchree 
would have been at the command of the 


tA 
fi 
vr “: Yas t. 


of ali the MSS, although only four lines 
above some have Behoarres, which Gais- 
ford adopts. See note 4 on § 1, above. 

146 yoy Te xal Td wdAas. This is the 
reading of all the MSS; but Valcknaer’s 
conjecture, viv rh» xal 7d wdAas, seems to 
me to he the true reading. 

147 Alrwiay 8t "HAs pobvn. This 
expression raises a doubt as to whether 
the section is not a latter addition. 
Srraso expressly states that Elis (the 
city) did not ewist at the time Of the 
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KapodapvaAyn th Aaxwovinn'* Anpviwy Se, Tapwpefras wdvres*”, 

ot 8¢ Kuvotpus abréyOoves dovres doxéovat potvor elvar “Ives 

éxdeSwpievvras 5é tro te 'Apyelwv apyopevot Kai Tod ypovov, 

éovres "Opveryrat wat rreploixot. rovtwy ay Tay émrra Ovéwy ai 

Noutral qrodis, wapeE Ta KarédeEa, Ex Tod péoou exatéato ef Se 
énevBépws E&eore eitrety, éx Tod pécou Karhpevos eundsCov. 

“74 O8 pev &) dv re ‘IcOu@ towvrm rove cuvéctacay, are trept 

eneies Tov wavros Hon Spouov Oéovres, xal rHot vnvol ovx édrrivovres 

commanders 2\AdurpecGas' of Se év Jadapive dues tadra ruvOavopevor dppa- 


fou Seov, ovx obtw trept odiot atroios Seypalvovres as aept 7H Tedo- 
dae jeg TOPO Ews pty 8) adtév aynp avdpl mapactds ovyf Adyov 
remaining 7roveeTo, Japa rrovevpevoe ty EvpuBiddew aPovAimy, tédos: Se 


iliac éEcppdryn és To pécov avANoyes Te 51) eylvero, nal mrodra édéyero 
wept TOY avTov, of pev ws és tHv Tledkowovyncov yxpeov eln 
arom, Kai mept éxeivns xivduvederv, pndé mpd yapns Sopt- 

adwrov pévovras payerOar "AOnvaios Se, nal Aiywiyras, nar 

75 Meyapées, abrod pévovras apivacbar. "EvOatra Oepioroxdéns, 


eco as égootro TH yvopy Uro Tov IledkoTownclov, Nabdv éFlpyeras 


pep tats éx tol avvedpiouv eked\Oav Se wéure és 1d otparoredov 76 
te xeeP ce, Mndav™ dvdpa wroig, évrecddpevos Ta oye ypedy TH obvopna 


. Persian war, but that it was a later com- mon. (Pavusanzas, iv. 8. 3.) 
bination of several hamlets, of the same 14 Anpylew 82, Mapwpejra: wdvres. 
kind as the five which by their union For the occasion of the Lemnians occu- 
made up Mantinea, the nine which made pying this part of Peloponnese, see iv. 
up Tegea, the nine which made up Herea, 148. 
the seven which made up Patre, the seven 150 girdxOoves ddvres Soxdéover podvor 
or eight which made up Agium, and the elva: “Iwves. It is not easy to understand 
eight which made up Dyme (viii. c. 3, p. what the Joniem of these Cynurians con- 
143). Larcher proposes to read AléAcwy sisted in, except it were the celebration of 
instead of AirwAwr. In vi. 127 the MSS the festival of the Apaturia. That, and 
vary between AlrwAl8os and AloA{Ses. the coming originally from Athens, are 
It is observable that here, as in many the two characteristics which alone are 
other cases of cognate races, one tradition employed by the writer to designate the 
brought Atolians from Calydon to found Asiatic Ionians (i. 147). If autochtho- 
Elis, while another derived tolus, the nous, the near affinity of the Cynurians 
nymous ancestor of the AZtolians, from with the Arcadians and Achzans cannot 
lis, (PAusanras, v. 1.4; APoLttopo- be doubted. And the Dryopians were 
nus, i. 7.6.) See note 185 on i. 57. apparently mainly of the same race. (See 
148 "Agivn 4 mpbs KapSautAp Ti Aaxw- above, note 88 on § 43.) Larcher consi- 
yxy. Of this Asine, see the note 88 on ders the tert here to be corrupt. 
§ 43, above. The Argolic Asine seems 131 +4 Mfdey. PLUTARCH, in describ- 
to have been destroyed a generation before ing this stratagem of Themistocles, makes 
the first Messenian war, in which the Sicinnus to be himself a Persian; and it 
inhabitants of the Laconian Asine fought, is a very ingenious conjecture of Valck- 
against their will, on the side of Lacede- naer’s, that the cause of his doing s0 is 
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pev Ty Slawvvos: oixérns S¢ nai radaywyos Fv tev Oepsorondéos 
maléwv Tov Sé torepoy tovTwy Tay mpnypaTwov OeuortoKréns 
Ocomiéa Te éroince, ws erredéxovto of Qeomiées trodinrtas; Kat 
xpjpact EGov ds Tore TAOip arLKopevos, EXeye POS TOUS OTPa- 
Tiryous Tov BapBapwy rade “ erreué we otpatyyos 6 APnvalov 
AdOpn trav drAXrwv ‘EdAAjvov, (Truyxydves yap fpovéwy ta Bacidé£os, 
wal Bovdopevos paddov Ta tpétepa xatbrrepOe yivecOas 4} Ta TeV 
‘EdAjvoy mpyypata,) ppdcovra Ste ot "EXAnves Spnopov Bov- 
Nevovras KatappwdnKores: Kal viv trapéyet KdddLoTOV Upuéas Epryov 
anavrov é&épyacacOat, Hv pr) trepitdnre Siadpdvras avrovs" oure 
yap GAAnAoLoL Guodpovéover, ot Ere ayTisTHCOVTaL tiv, pds 
Ewutous te ohéas pecGe vavpayéovras Tods Ta tpérepa ppovéor- 
tas Kal tors un.” = ‘O pev tadTa ode onpqvas, éxtrodev arraddac- 
aero’ Toiats Se ws WioTa eylyeTo Ta ayyeNOévTa, TovTO pév és m7 


76 


vncisa thy Purradeav', pera Zarapivos te xeyévnv Kat The Per- 


THs mrelpov, Todos TOV = cogeee aTreBuBdacavro’ 


, sians are de- 
touro 6é ceived b 


érretd?) eylvovro pécas vores’, dviyyov péev TO amr <cncors Képas land wasrong 


KUKNOUPEVOL TPOs THY Zarapiva’ avipyov Se ot aul ri Kéov te 5 


detachment 


n the island 


Kal Thy Rcounes TeTaypévol, Katelyov TE péxpe Movvvyins Eeytales, 
mwdvra Tov topOpov That vnvol'* réavde dé clvexey avipyov Tas 


that he found in this the reading 
Tov Mhierv. AESCHYLUS distinctly states 
that the individual who brought the false 
intelligence was a Greek. (Pers. 355.) 

183 7p ynol8a Thy YurrdAcav. LEAKE 
describes this island (now called Aenjo- 
kourdAt) as “low, rocky, clothed with 
shrubs, about a mile in length, and not 
more than two or three hundred yards 
broad.” (Appendix ii. p. 267.) It has 
not a single creek into which a vessel can 
be put, thus precisely answering to the 
description of EscHyLus: Bad, ddcoppos 
vavol (Pers. 447). 

133 dwesdh Sylvorro péoa vires. Ais- 
CHYLUs represents the invading vessels 
as being put in motion as soon as night 
came on, the crews too having taken their 
supper previously, and made all prepara- 
tion to be able to get under way imme- 
diately after night-fall (Pers. 374—9). 

184 dyipyor ai Td dw boxépns xépas . 
xdyra tov wopOudy riot vnvol. This de- 
scription occasions great difficulty, which 
no commentator has succeeded in explain- 


/ Se ra Sn 3s a GKu. 


ing in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

The natural sense would seem to be: 

“they brought up the westernmost wing 
by a circular movement to Salamis, while 
those who had been stationed about Ceos 
and Cynosura moved up and occupied the 
whole strait as far as Munychia with their 
ships.” But Leaxs remarks very justly, 
that such a movement would be impossible 
in the time assigned to it; for Cynosura 
(supposing it to be the headland of that 
name forming the northern extremity of 
the bay of Marathon) would be no less than 
sixty nautical miles from Salamis, and Ceos 
(supposing it the island opposite the 8.x. 

extremity of Attica) no less than forty. 

He accordingly conjectures that Cyno- 
sura is “ probably the long rocky cape [of 
the island Salamis] which projects towards 
the Attic shore on the eastern side of the 
bay of Salamis.’’ Similarly he imagines 
with regard to Ceos, ‘‘that it is possible 
that it may have been a place in Salamis, 
or on the Attic coast opposite to Cape 
Cynosura ; it is aleo possible that there is 


Neve ye ye AH 6 


their floet 
so as to sur- 





round Sala- 
mis and 
block the 
channel. 
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The events 
which took 
lace con- 
rm the au- 
thority of 
the oracles. 
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yhas, Wa 8) Toiat “EdAnos pyde duyéev €&7, GAN arrodap- 
POévres ev TH Rarapin, Soiev ticw tav éw 'Aprepicig wyw- 
vopatroy és S¢ thy vnolba thy Vurrddevay Kareopévny amreBi- 
Batov trav Ilepoéwv, ravde eiveney, Os érredy yévytat vavpayin, 
évOaira pamiota éfowropévav Tay Te avdpav Kai TAY vaurryion, 
(év yap 5% mropp Tis vavpayins THs péeANovCNS EoecOas ExeTo 
} vijcos,) iva Tovs ey TrepeTrowmet, Tods Sé StadGeipwoe érrocevy 
58 ovyp Tavra, as ph) TWuvOavolato oi évavrion*, of pev 9 TadTa 


THs vuntos **, ovdév atroxosunOévres, TrapapTéovTo. 
Xpnopoior Sé ob eyw dvriréyew ws ode elol adnlées, ob 
Bovdopevos évapyéws Néyovras teipacOa KataBdrdev, és Toudde 


TwTpyypara ca Breas’ 


"ANA! Brax Apréuibos xpucadpov lepdy ducrhy 157 
ynuo) yepupécont, ual eivadlyy Kuvdcoupay, 


some error in the text. Perhaps Herodo- 
tus wrote Thy rijcoy in reference to the 
island Psyttalea.” (Appendix ii. pp. 
258—260.) But as there is no evidence 
that there was any such place in Salamis 
as Ceos, or any headland there named 
Cynosura, such an explanation has little 
claim to acceptance. It may be remarked 
in the first place, that although the move- 
ment be an impossible one, if may not 
have appeared impossible to Herodotus; 
for in his account of the battle of Mara- 
thon he obviously supposes that Athens 
was only saved from surprise by Datis by 
the forced march made by the Athenian 
army from the field of Marathon to the 
Heracleum in the Cynosarges. Yet, ac- 
cording to his own account, Datis’s ma- 
noeuvre must have occupied, in addition 
to the time required for running the sixty 
nautical miles from Cynosura to Phalerum, 
the further time demanded for sailing to 
Styra, embarking the Eretrian prisoners, 
and again getting under way for Athens. 
Of the two alternatives, it seems less vio- 
lent to suppose a want of accurate know- 
ledge as to the distances of Ceos and 
Cynosura on the part of the writer or his 
informant, than the existence of the names 
in question in the immediste neighbour- 
hood of Phalerum. But in fact the diffi- 
culty may be explained on an entirely 
different principle; for which see the 
Excursus at the end of this book. 

153 groleuy 82 ory TadTa, ws ph wuy- 


@avolato of évayrio:. This is quite alien 
from AiscHy.us’s notion. He makes 
the crews cheer one another as they get 
under way (rdfis 38 rdf wapexdre: veds 
paxpas. Pers. 380). According to his 
view, the intended escape of the Greeks 
was, in the opinion of the Persians, en- 
tirely precluded by the latter getting the 
start of them. That point having been 
secured, they were not careful about con- 
cealing the movement. 

156 yurrds. The manuscripts § and V 
leave out this word and all that follows to 
drarAayhva: odro 5h in § 84, no doubt 
from a /acuna having existed in the arche- 
typal codex from which they were de- 
rived. 

157 "ApréuiSos xpucadpov lepdby axrhy. 
LEAKE supposes that here reference must 
be made to a temple of Artemis in Sala- 
mis, and also that the temple stood upon 
the western headland of the little bay in 
which the city Salamis (corresponding to 
the modern Ambeldkia) lay. This he in- 
fers from a in Pausanias (i. 36. 
2): év Zarauim 8 Totro wey 'Apréu- 
8ds dori fepdy, ToT Be rpdwatoy Lorn- 
key awd ris viens hy @enirroxrAys 6 
NeoxAéous alrios eyéveto yevéaOar ois 
“EAAnot, which he renders ‘‘on one side 
of the city a temple of Diana, and on the 
other the trophy erected,’’ &c. (vol. ii. p. 
169.) But it is quite an assumption to 
attribute this meaning to rovro péy and 
rovro 3é. Even if the temple alluded to 
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dAnld: pawoudvy Arwaphs wépoavres *AGhvas, 

Sia Alsen oplooe xparepoy Kdpoy, “TBpios vid '58, 
< BSeuwdy pacudovra, Boxedvr’ ava wdyra ridecGa. 

XaAKds yap xarAK@ ouppltera, aluati 3’ “Apns 

axdvrov powlte:, tér’ dracdOepory “EAAdSos yap 

evptoxa Kpovléns éxdye:, xal wérvia Nin. 


és tovatra pev cad ottw évapyéws AéyovTt Badxids, avtiroyins 
XpNoLav mépt ovTE altos NEyev TOAMéw OUTE Trap’ GAdwv évdé- 
KO[Lt. 

Tov 5é év Sarapin otpatyyav éylvero wOicpos NOYwY TOS’ 78 
pdecav Se obxw, Sri ohéas Trepiexukdéovto That vyval oi BdpBapou Dispute 
GAN’, Wotrep THS Nuepns @pwv avrovs retaypuévous, eSoxeov Kara Hellenic 

i : commanders 


xopny eva. Zuveorrnxoroy S& tav otpatnyav'’, éE Aiyivns 79 
S:éBn ’Apioreiéns 6 Avotpayov, avip ‘AOnvaios pev, éEworpa- '* interrupt: 


y the 
xiapévos S€ tira tov Syyou’ Tov éyw vevoutxa, truvOavopevos arene 
avrod Toy Tporoyv, apitoy dvdpa yevérOar ev ‘'AOjvyoi Kai Athenian, 

a @ @ 3 ‘ \ 9 \ A 4 9 4 then under 
SucavoTaroy. ovros ‘wynp oras él Td cuvédpiov, éFexaréeTo Oezst- ostraciem, 
la a7 A @e A b ‘XO 9 ra) Q 5 a 7 e \ who seeks 
OTOKAna covra pev EwuT@ ov didrov éxOpoy é Ta padiora: ino an interview 
a wit e- 
5é peydbeos Tay TapeovTwy Kaxav AHOnv exeivwy TrovedpEVOS mistocles, 
ae and informs 
éfexadéeto, Oédwv aire ovppl€ar mpoaxjxoe Sé Gre o7revdotev him of the 
, state of 


oi awd TleXotrovyncou avayew tas vijas mpos Tov “IcOpov ws 8é things. 
€EAAOE of Oepiorowdéns, Edeye “Aptotelins rade “ jpéas ora~ 
ovate ypeov ears Ev TE TS GAA Kaip@ Kal by Kal ev rede, TrEpi 

Tov OKOTEpOS Héwv TrAdw aya0a THy Tarplda épydceTar AEyH 

‘86 rot, 6rt lady ore TrohAd Te Kal Gdya Aéyew rept daroTdbou 

tov evbevrev Iledotrovynciowws’ eyo yap avromrns Tor Néyw yevo- 

pevos, Sr viv, ovd hv Oérwor, KopivOtol re xal adtés EvpuBiaéns 

olol re Scovras demracas Tepieyspeba yap id Tov Trodeslov 
KUKA@ GAN éecelOav ods Taira onpnvov. ‘O 8 apelBero 80 
Toicde “Kdptra te ypnoTa Staxedevear Kal ev iyyetdas’ Ta yap ens jor 


éym Seopuny yevécOar, avros avromrns yevopmevos nee tobe yap 


by Bacis wns the one in Salamis, there is speaks of “TBpw Képov punrépa Opacvpu- 
nothing to show whereabouts in Salamis oy (Olymp. xiii. 12). 


it was. But for another way of explain- 189 guveornxdétay 8¢ tTaY oTpaTITyGr, 
ing the prophecy, see the Excursuse on ‘after the commanders had come to direct 
§ 76, of this book. issue ’’ [in their views]. See note 336 on 


188 Képov, “TBpos vidv. Pinpar per- iv. 132. The reference is to the &@:opbds 
haps has this oracle in his mind where he mentioned in the last section. 
a J 
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The intelli- 
gence of 
Aristides is 
discredited 
by the ma- 
jority of the 
confederates 


until con- 
firmed by 

a Tentan 
vessel which 
deserts from 
the enemy. 
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é& éuéo ra Trovedpeva td Mydmv' eSee yap, Gre obx éxovres 
Eerdov és padynv xariotacOa ot “EXNAnves, aéxovtas Tapactn- 
cacbar: ov dé, éretirep fxess ypnoTd amayyéd\dwv, avros ode 
aryyetnov’ fv yap éywm atta dAéyw, Sokw mrdoas éyew Kal ov 
welow, @ ov ToelVTaY Tay BapBdpwy Tata: adda ode onunVvoY 
avros trapelOav as eye. érredv 5¢ onprvys, qv pev weiOwvrat, 
tavra 51) ta Kadota: hy bé,avToiot py Tiotad yévnTat, Gpotoy 
jyuiv Sora od yap ert Svadpicovras elrrep trepreysueOa Tavra- 
yobev, as od réyets.” Tatra édeye wapedOav 6 ‘Apioreidns, 
gpapevos é& Aiyivns te Frew, nal poy éxmd\@oat rabav rods 


2 4 161. 
ETT OP{LEOVTAS 


mepseyerOas yap wav To oTparorredoy Td ‘EXAN- 


yixoy tro TOV veav Tov Hépkew tapapréecbai te cuveBovreve 


@s anreEnoopévous. 


Kal 6 pev, TavTa eitras, peTeoThKee TaV Se 


avris éyivero NOywr audicBacln'* of yap whedves TOY oTpaTn- 
82 yav ovx éreiBovro ta ékayyeivta. *‘Amiotedvrwv Sé Tovrwr, 


hxe Tpinpns avdpav Tnviav'® avroporéovea THs hpxe avip Tavat- 
Tus 6 Zwopeveos, rep 8) Epepe THv adnOntny wacayv did 8é 
Touro To épyov éveypadnoay Tyo év Aedoior és Tov tptrroda 


160 ¥oO: yap é eudo Ta woredpeva bad 
M48eyr. It has been considered that the 
word woedpeva is to be repeated inferen- 
tially with €& éuéo. (See note on § 142, 
below.) But if the word woreioba: is to 
be repeated at all, the perfect tense we- 
woinnéva seems required. The ellipse— 
not an unusual one—is only of the word 
dvra. ‘ The present doings of the Medes 
originate with me.” _ 

161 udyis exewmr@oa Aabey robs éroppé- 
ovras, ‘that he found great difficulty in 
getting out unperceived by the blockading 
equadron.” From this expression one 
must infer that at least a portion of the 
Persian vessels had been stationed at a 
considerable distance from Salamis (the 
town), and that their observation was by 
no means confined to watching the chan- 
nel between that island and the main. 
This is quite in accordance with AiscHy- 
Lus, who makes the Persians— 
vdtat veGy oripos pty dy orlxos Tpioly 
ExrAous purAdcoey Kal wdépous &Atppdbous, 


hAAas 8 xixdp viiwoyv Alavtos wépit. 
(Pers. 366—8.) 


It must have been ships outside the island 
Salamis, whose observation Aristides had 


ar AG 


found it difficult to escape. See Excursus 
on § 76. 

162 dudioBacln. See notes on iv. 14; 
ix. 74. 

163 dydpav Tnvlay. PLUTARCH seems 
to have found the word Tevediwr in the 
copy he used. He says of the occurrence 
mentioned in the text: épdvn Tevedla pla 
Tpitipns aurépodos. (Themist. §12.) Pav- 
SAN1A8, however, states that the name of 
the Tenians was inscribed on the base of 
the statue of Zeus at Olympia, which was 
dedicated in honour of the victory (v. 23. 
2). The tripod mentioned in the text ap- 
pears really to have had reference to the 
feats of the Greeks at Platea, not at Sala- 
mis; for at first Pausanias inscribed on it 
the verses : ‘EAAfhvay dpyrnyds ered orpa- 
Tov bAcoe Mfdwv, Mavcavlas, SolBe parry’ 
ayd@nxe 7dde. The Lacedsemonians caused 
this to be erased, and substituted the 
names of all the Greek cities 3ca: tuy- 
xabedotca Toy BdpBapov Errnaay Td dyd- 
Onua. (Taucrpip#s i. 132.) Hence the 
Plateeans, when pleading for their lives, 
appealed to it as an evidence of their own 
deserts: rots uty warépas dvaypdya: és 
Tov rplxoda Toy év AcApois 3: dperhy Thy 
xékuy. (THUCYDIDES iii. 57.) 
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éy toot tov BapBapov Katedovor adv Sé wy tavry TH vt TH 
avropornodoyn és Zadapiva, nat TH Wpdtepov én’ ’Apteulovov rH 
; Anpvin, é&erdnpotro 16 vavtixoy totcs “EdAnat és Tas Gyda- 
Kovta kab tpinxocias vnas'** S00 yap 8) vna@y Tote Karédee és 
Tov aptOpov. 
Toics 5¢°EXXnat os mora 8) Ta A/eyopeva Fv tov Tyviov 83 
pnuara, Tapecxevafovto ws vaupaynoovres® nas te Svéhasve, xa} The allies 


now prepare 


8g a 3 , , / e ¥ for battle 
ot auddroyor Tav émiBaTéwy TroncapeEvol, Tponryopeve ED ExYovTA aeaat wi 


pev éx rravrwyv Oeuorordéns ta Se errea hy, WavTa Kpécow Tots nee afer a 


rom 


jaococs avriréyeva. Soa 5é év avOpw@rov dict nai xataotdat nemiete: 
cles, ge 
éyyiveras trapasvécas bn, TovTwY Ta Kpéoow aipécoOat. Kal KaTa- under way. 


mrétas Thy phow, éoBaiwew éxéreve és Tas vnas'*. Kal oro pev 

&7 éséBawov, nai he 4 an’ Aiyivns tpenpns 7) Kata tovs Alaxlbas 
atrednunoe évOatra aviyyov Tas vias dirdcas of “EAAnves. Avayo- 84 
pévows 3€ oft aitixa érexéato of BdpBapow of pév &) GArox Te battle 


“EdAnves él mpiyyny avexpovovro' Kal @KéAXov TAS vVijas, eee 


“Apewins 88 Taddnveds ', aviip "AOnvaios, eEavayOels unt eu- vying es 


166 ds ras by8éKovrTa Kal rpimxoclas 
yas. See note 10] on § 48, above. 

165 Aés re Siépawe, x.7.A. This pas- 
sage appears to me to be in thorough 
confusion, and quite inexplicable on 
the mere hypothesis of slovenly writing 
on the part of the author. Possibly it 
originally ran somewhat thus: ds re 
Sidpawé ol abrAdAcyoy tay eriBaréwy 
xonoapévy 80a 8t dy dvOpdrov bor 
kal xataordot éyylvera: mponydpeve ed 
Exovra pey dx wdytov OeuioroKAdys: Ta 
82 trea Fv wdvra xploow Toio: hoooct 
dvrircOéueva: wapavécas 3) robrey ra 
xpécow alpéerOa:, nal xarawAditas Thy 
priow, éoBalvew exéreve és Tas vijas. 

166 dyexpovoyro. ASSCHYLUS does not 
intimate any hesitation on the part of any 
portion of the allied fleet. He makes in- 
deed the right wing appear to take the 
lead, which, according to his account of 
the contest, would apparently have been 


@ necessary consequence of their position. stet, 
(Pers. vv. 399, seqq.) See the Excursus Ut legat historias, auctores noverit 
on § 76. omnes 
187 "Aue:wlyns 3¢ MadAnveds. PLUTARCH Tanquam ungues digitosque suos; ut 
makes Aminias to belong not to Pallene, forte rogatus 
but to Decelea. (Themist. § 14.) In Dum petit aut thermas aut Pheebi 
modern times it has been generally as- balnea, dicat 
sumed that this Aminias, and the Cyne- Nutricem Anchise, nomen patriamque 
girus who distinguished himself so much noverce 
VOL. II. 3A 
ee see geseus vteens A PEMERE LE “> Sea taal fee Aras ww FO DE LE ee 
Je ahr ee nt of. ee 7 : i EP RK Ayal % BES ages oae te 
AE, pened oa ye. c Te (eee adhe VB 6 Ce rerees fare cl 


° - 


eucee £400 aug! ves (Yartd. 
& 


at Marathon, were brothers of the poet 
ZEschylus. But Herodotus gives no ground 
for such a supposition; and if this near 
relationship had existed, it would be 
strange that he should not have alluded 
to it. The name of Cynegirus’s father 
was the same as that of Aischylus; and 
this would furnish quite a sufficient basis 
for the identification of the two in the 
later times, when a superficial knowledge 
of Greek literature became fashionable. 
The literary men of the Roman empire 
considered it a part of their duty to supply 
all the details which the curiosity of their 
readers might require, in order to fill up 
the more general notices of the classical 
writers. JUVENAL (Sat. vii. 229—236) 
gives an amusing picture of the qualifica- 
tions required from the instructors of his 
time : 
‘« - vos szevas imponite leges, 
Ut preceptori verborum regula con- 


3 |] 
‘his. 573 


2c fran 


ter 2 HL 


cise man- .. 


ner. 


85 


The Athe- 
nians had 
the Pheni- 
cians op- 
posed to 
them, the 


Ionic con- 
tingent. 
Among 
these seve- 
ral distin- 
guished 
themselves 
against the 
allies, spe- 


Theomestor 
and Phy- 
lacus. 
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Barre: cuprraxelons 5é ris vnds kat ob Suvapévov arradrayivat, 
oftw 8) of dddot’Apewwln BonBéovres cuvéptoyor *A@Onvaior peév 
obrw éyouct Tis vavpaylns yevérOas Thy apyiv, Abywijras bé Thy 
Kata rovs Aiaxidas aroSnujcacay és Alywav, tavrny elvas rip 
dptacav'* réyerar 5é nal Tdde, Os paopa ode yuvaes épavr’ 
gaveicay Sé Svaxedevoacba Bote kai Grav daxotoas To Tov “EX- 
Ajvov otpatoredov, dvedlcacay mporepoy tade “@ Satpovior, 
péxpt Kooou ert mpvuvny avaxpovecOe ;” 

Kara pev 81 ’A@nvalous érerdyato Doivixes’ obrot yap elyov To 
apos ’Edevoives te xad éorrépns xépas’ cata 8¢ Aaxedatpovious, 
“Iaves: obras 8 elyov rd mpds tiv no Te Kal Tov Tlepacéa 
COedoxdxeoy pévro. avtay Kata Tas OeptotoKdéos evrodas* odéiyor 
of Se mrcives of. Sym péev vuV ovyVvav ovvopaTa TpinpdpyoV 
xatarétas tov vijas “EXAnvidas ddbvtar ypjcopa: S€ avtotor 
ovdey, TAY Beopjoropes te Tod "Avdpoddpavros Kal Durdxov Tob 
‘Iottalov, Zaptov ayhorépwv. rod Sé civexa péuvnpat tovrav 
pouvev, Ste Beoujnotwp pév Sia TovTo TO Epyov Zadpyou érupdy- 
yeuce'”, xatactncdvrwv tev Ilepcéwr DvrAaKos S€ evepyéerys 
Baciréos aveypddn'", nal yopn ot edwpyiOn moddrAy. of 3 
evepyéras Tod Bacidéos dpocdyyat Kadéovrat Iepovori. Tepi 
pév vuv Tovrous ottw elye 1d 5€ wAHOOS TOY Vnd ev TH Radapivt 
exepattero, ai pev im’ ’AOnvalwy SiapBerpopevas ai dé vrra Avywwy- 


tov ate yap Trav pev “EXAnvev 


Archemori; dicat, quot Acestes vix- 
erit annos, 

Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit 
urnas.”’ 


See note 162 on i. 51, above. 

168 radrny elva: Thy Eptavay. See note 
on § 122, below. 

169 obro: 8 elxov ... wal roy Teiparén. 
If this expression be intended to denote 
more than the relative positions of the 
invading squadrons, and to convey the 
idea that the whole Persian fleet engaged 
was actually within the strait, the account 
of the action becomes quite irreconcileable 
with that of Aischylus. See the Excur- 
sus on § 76. 

& xaTad Tas GepioronAdos évroAds. See 
§ 22, above. 

170 @eouhorwp 8:4 rovro rd Epyov Xd- 
pou érupdyvevoe. This appointment must 
have been immediately after the return of 


oly KOOL vavpayeovTwY KaTa 


Xerxes to the Asiatic shore; for Theo- 
mestor is established in his post early in 
the following spring. See ix. 90. Per- 
haps /éaces, the son of Syloson, who did 
such good service to the Persians in break- 
ing up the Ionian alliance, may have been 
promoted to some higher post than that 
of tyrant of Samos. If he had been killed 
at Salamis, or indeed had taken an active 
part in the expedition, one would expect 
some notice of it. But the mention of 
him in v. 25 is the last which occurs. 

171 ebepyérns Bacwrdos aveypdgn. So- 
crates makes a playful allusion to this 
custom in the Gorgias of Puato, where 
trying to induce Callicles to resume an 
argument with him, he says: «afl pe édy 
eereyins, obx &xOecOhaopal ao: Ss wep 
ov duol, dAAA péyioros ebepyérns wap’ 
duol dvayeypdiye: (§ 192). 
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rafw, tav ¢ BapBdper od reraypévey ert, oltre aby vow TroLedv- 
Twv ovdev, Euehre TowdTd sgt cuvoicecOat oloyvmep aréBy Kxalrot 
qody ye [Kal éyévovto”] ravrny Thy Huépny waxp@ apelvoves avrol 
éwuTav, [} wpos EvBoin”,| mas ris mpoOupeomevos xal Sexpalvav 
Répinv eSoxeé re Exactos éwurdv OencerGar Bacidéa. 

Kara pév 8) rovs dddous, odx ey pere£erépous eitrely arpexéws, 


ws Exaoto. Tov BapBdpwv 7 trav ‘“EAAnvev tywvitovto: ata Sé 4 


"Aprepicinv tdde éyévero, am’ ay evdoxiunoe paddAov ert Tape 
Baoirét éredn yap és OopuBov aroAdov amixero 7a Baciréos 
Tpiyypata, &y ToUTw TO Kailp@e % vynis 7 “Apreuscins edudKeTo 
vmro unos ‘Arrucns Kal }, ode Eyovoa Siadvyéewr eumrpocbe yap 
auTis hoav aGd\rAa vies pidias 7 5é avris mpds Tav trodeulov 
fadora éruyyave dotaa’ edoké of 71dde Troujoat, Td Kal curiverce 
monodon SusKxopévn yap vo ths ‘ArtiKihs, hépovea dvéBare wnt 
dirin, avdpdov te Kaduvdewv'” nal avrod érrumdéovros tov Kaduv- 
déwy Baciréos AapaciOvpov et pev nai TL veixos mpos avrov 
éyeyovee Ets arepi ‘EAAnjorrovroy éovtwy, od pévros eyarye exw 
eimreiy, ere éx mpovoins avira éroince, etre’ cuvenipnoe %) TOY 
Kaduvdéwv xara tiyny trapatrecoica unis’ ws Se évéBaré te kal 


b [nal éyévovro} [ xpds EdBoln)}. I 
have included these words between brac- 
kets, not as considering them interpola- 
tions in the proper sense of the term, but 
because it seems nearly certain that 
éyévorro is an alternative reading of Foay, 
and 4) xpos EvBolyof abrol éwvray. Neither 
alternative has any claim to be preferred 
to the other; but the text as it stands is 
a combination of the two produced by the 
transfer of the variant from the margin. 

172 Gydpev te Kavur8dwv. STEPHANUS 
ByzantTinvs (sud 2.) calls Calynda a town 
of Caria, like Caryanda, and refers to this 
passage. If Calynda be really a Carian 
town, it seems not unlikely that Calynda 
and Calydna are merely dialectal varia- 
tions of the same word. CALLISTHENES 
(ap. Strabon. xiii. c. 1) related that the 
Leleges of the Homeric poems, (whose 
site is to be looked for in the neigh- 
bourhood of Assus and Antandros, and of 
whom Gargara on Ida was a colony,) after 
the destruction of their towns by Achilles, 
went south into Caria, and founded seve- 
ral cities there in the neighbourhood of 


Halicarnassus. One of these was Pedasa, 
of which Herodotus speaks (i. 175), and 
which was named after a Pedasus in the 
Troad. In the course of time these Lele- 
ges melted away and became identified 
with the Carian population; but as late 
as the middle of the fourth century B.c. 
they still had eight towns in the region Pe- 
dasia near Halicarnassus, from six of which 
Manusolus removed the population to Ha- 
licarnassus, — preserving the retaining 
two, Myndus and Suagela. (Srraso, xiii. 
p- 127.) If this account indicates an 
ethnical identity, in early times, of the 
tribes respectively inhabiting the Troad 
and the coast of Caria, it is reasonable to 
suppose also an etymological identity be- 
tween Calydna (the ancient name of Te- 
nedos), Calynda the city here mentioned, 
and perhaps also Calymna the island. 
See note 293 on vii. 99. 

173 efre... etre. This is the reading 
of only one manuscript (K). The rest 
have ofre el... ote el, which Gaisford 


adopts. 


3A DZ 


Anecdote 
rtemtsia 


of 
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xarébuoe, evtuyln ypnoapévn, Sutra éwuriy ayaa épydcato: 
& te yap THs "ArriKhs vnds tpenpapyos ws eldé pv éuBdddovcay 
vnt avdpeov BapBdpav, vopicas thy via Thy “Aptrewwoins 4 “EXXn- 
vida elvat, 7} avtoporéew éx trav BapBdpwv Kai avroiot auvve, 
88 arrootpéas mpos GAXas etpdtrero. Tovro pév rotodro avr} ovr- 
qverxe ryever Oar, Ssaduyéety Te Kal uy arodkecGas Tobro Se, cuveBy 
Wore Kkaxoy épyacapévny, ard TovTwy avTny padsoTa evdoKiphoat 
_ mapa Bépty déyeras yap Baoidéa Onedpevov pabeiy tiv via 
éuBarotcav nai Sy twa elas Tov Tapedvtay “ Séc7rota, 6pas 
"Aptrepiciny, os eb aywviferar Kai via tay Trodeplov xaréduce ;” 
Kai tov érelpec Oat, ci adnOéws cori ’Apremsoins Td Epyov; Kat 
Tous davas cadéws 70 erlonpwov tHS vos émuctapévous’ THY Se 
SiapGapcicay ariotéaro elvat Trodkepinve Tad Te yap GAXA, ws 
elpytat, aur cuvyverce és evTuyiny yevopueva, Kal Td TOY x TIS 
Kaduvdiars vos pndéva arrocwbévra xariyopov yevérbas: BépEnv 
Sé elias Néyeras mpds Ta ppatopevar “oi pev avdpes yeyovacl 
pou yuvaixes: at 5é yuvaixes, dvdpes.” taidta ply Béptny dacl 
elas. 
89 “Ev 8 1t@ révy Tobrm amd pev ave 6 otpatnyes ’Apia- 
pate oie Buyuns '" 6 Aapeiov, Hépkew éwy adedpeds, ard 5é GAXot troAdoL 
among 6 sii — Ilepoéwv nar a ndav, = TOY Grow cuppayor 
whom £ i , 2 Z 7 f 
ar rabina, enki ve ss gery aTeE yap Aidt acs tole a 
pares ; nN eV YELNWY vow aTrohNUpEVOL, ES THY 
mombere Zarapiva dveov' trav 5¢ BapBdpwv of wodrol &v tH Oardcon 
men, but SuefOdpncay, véew ote ériotdevos. ered 88 ai mparas és fuynv 
lenes few, érpdmovto, évOatra ai mreiorar SvepOelpovto: of yap dmiode 
being good TeTaypévat, és TO mpdcbe Tat vyvol Tapiévat TeipmpEVol, WS 
omer atrodekouevol te kat avror épyov Bacinrki, thot oferépyot vynvot 
hevyovonot wepiémemrroy. 
90 ‘Eryévero Sé xal rode ev ré OoptBy tovr@ Tav Ties Dowixov 
mia: Tov ai vies SuepOapéato, eXOovres mapa Baotréa SéBarrov tovs 


lantry dong “Iwvas, as 86 exelvous atrodoiatro ai vipes , as I pooovT@y 


174 "ApiaBlyyns. One manuscript (F) the Ionians could have been the means of 
has "Ap:Blyyns. Of this chief, see note destroying the Phoenicians than by fouling 
282 on vii. 97. them while eagerly pressing forward to 

175 &s 81’ éxelvous awodolaro af vijes. engage the enemy. 

seems no more likely way in which 
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> ] 
cuviperce Oy ovTw, WoTe ‘Iavwy te Tods GTpPAaTIFyOUS 442) GTTO- board of a 


a Samothra- 
NécOai, Powlxwy te rors S1aBddrXovras AaBely Tovbvde picOov' Ett cian galley, 


Tovrwy TavTa Aeyovtwv, évéBare vnt 'Arrixy ZapoOpnixln vnisr 7 ome ae 
re 81) "Artixy xaredvero, nal érubepopévn Aiywaln vnds xaréduce Produced 


on the feel- 
Tov JapoOpytkav thv via Gre Sy ddvres axovtioral of Yapo- ye% 


Opnixes, Tos ériBdtas amd ris xatadvadons vnds Bdddovtes pa . 
amnpatav, xal éréBnody te Kat Eoyov abrnv. tadra yevopeva 
Tous "Iwvas éppicato™® ws yap «dé ogeas BépEns epyor péya 
épyacapévous, érpdtreto mpos Tos Dolwxas, ola trepAviredpevos 
re kal wayras airwpevos' ral apewy exédevoe TAS Kepardas atro- 
rape va pn avtol Kaxot yevomevos Tovs apyelvovas SuaBadrdwor. 
(Gxas ydp tia oe HépEns Tav éwvrod Epyov ti atrodecxvipevov ev 
TH vavpayin, KaTnpevos td TH opel TH avriov Zadapivos rd 


xaréetas Aiyadews '", averruvOdvero Toy tromocavra: Kat oi ypap- 


176 satra yevdueva robs “lwvas éppt- 
caro. It is surely not a_ legitimate 
inference from this transaction, that Sa- 
mothrace was at the time peopled by an 
Tonic race. The Persian navy seems to 
have been regarded as made up of two 
contingents, that from Phoenicia, and that 
from the islands and seaboard of Asia 
Minor; and the latter to have been de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Ionian” without any regard 
to the differences of race. A parallel case 
is to be found in iv. 138 and vi. 8, where 
see note 23. See also the note 277 on 
vii. 95. 

177 xarhpevos txd TE obpel TE ayriov 
Sarauivos 7d nardera Abpevew There 
seems to have been considerable disagree- 
ment as to the position occupied by Xer- 
xes during the engagement. In the time 
of DemosTHENeES a throne with silver 
feet was existing in the acropolis of Athens 
in which Xerxes was said to have sat, év 
T@ Alyadéw Sper ris ’Arrinis (ce. Timo- 
crat. p. 466). But PHANOopDEMtvs stated 
him to have taken his post ‘above the 
Heracleum,’’ where the channel between 
the island and the main is very narrow. 
Acxstoporvus again placed him above 
the hills called ‘‘the Horns,’’ on the con- 
fines between Attica and the Megarid 
(ap. Plutarch. Themist. § 13). LEAKE 
appears to regard the position assigned by 
Phanodemus as the correct one, or nearly 
so. Of the summit of Mount /galeos, 
he says, “It is a position only less impro- 
bable than that stated by Acestodorus, 
who wrote that the Persian king was 


seated on the top of Kérata, a mountain 
on the confines of Megaris, five or six 
miles from the nearest part of the straits 
of Salamis. The summit of Mount ga- 
leos does indeed immediately overhang 
the strait, so as to command a complete 
view of it; and if Xerxes had wished to 
comprehend within the prospect the Sa- 
ronic gulf, together with a great part of 
Attica, Megaris, and Corinthia, the sum- 
mit of the mountain would have been an 
excellent station. But his object was to 
be present at the battle, to communicate 
speedily with the ships, to distinguish 
each vessel, to observe the conduct of 
those on board, and to commit the memo- 
rials of that conduct to writing The in- 
cident relating to Artemisia, and still more 
the dispute between the Phoenicians and 
Ionians, which Xerxes decided while the 
battle was raging, clearly show that he 
was very near the scene of action.” 
(Appendix ii. p. 271.) But if, as I 
have attempted to show in the Exrcur- 
sus on § 76, the original expectation of 
Xerxes was not to see a batile, but a 
capture of the Greek vessels dispersed in 
all directions, the summit of A®galeos, or 
even that position assigned to him by 
Acestodorus would have been an excellent 
place. When it turned out that some- 
thing very different was to be looked for, 
he may have descended to the neighbour- 
hood of the Heracleum ; and thus all the 
varying accounts may have some truth 
in them. 


91 


The Per- 
sians retreat 
to Phale- 
rum, and in 
the way ure 
fallen upon 
by some 
nelans, 


92 


who b 

their deeds 
clear them- 
selves of the 
charge of 
treason, 
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patiotal avéypadov tarpolev tov tpinpapyov Kal tiv mods.) 
apos 5¢ ért wai mpoacddBero'” didos doy ‘Aptapdyyns, avip 
IIépons '”? rrapewy, rovrou Tod Powrenlov wraGeos 

Oi pév &) mpos Tods Doinxas érpdrrovre. tay 5é BapBapwy és 
guyiy tpatropévwyv nat éxmdeovrwy pos To Dadnpov, Avywhrat, 
brrocravtes év r@ TropOu@ '”, Epya amedéEavro Novyou afta’ of pev 
yap "A@Onvaia. év t@ OopvBe exepdifoy tas Te avriotapévas Kai 
Tas ghevyotoas Tay vnar, ot dé Aiywihtas tas éexmd\wovcas: Saws 
5é tives Tovs "AOnvaiovs Siadiryouey, hepopuevos éecérimroy és Tos 
Aiywntas. ’"EvOaira cuvexipeov vies 9 Te OepsoroKxdéos Sudxovca 
via Kai» IIoNuepirou tod Kpud, avdpos Atywnrem, vnt éuBarotca 
XSwvin tprep etre Thy rpopuAagooveayr éri Farah, Thy Aiywainy, 
én’ Hs Erdee TTubéns 6 “Ioyévou'™', rev of Tlépcat xataxorévra 
dperns elvexa elyov ev tH unt éxtrayeouevor tov 87 qepi@youca 
Gua rotot Iléponos Aw wis 7 Zidavln, dore IvOéqv obtw 
owbnvas és Alywav ws 5é écetde rHv via rHv’ Atrix 6 IIonv- 
Kpitos, &yyw 70 onyuniov ov tis otpatryisbes, Kal Bocas tov 
Bewiorondéa errexeprounoe, és tav Aiywnréwy Tov pndurpov 
vedifov'* ratra pév vuv wnt eéuBaradv 6 Tlodvxpiros atrép- 


178 wpoveAdBero. This, which was the 
conjecture originally of Reiske, is adopted 
by Gaisford. All the MSS have xpoc- 
eBdAero or xpoaeBdAAeto. The sentence 
has generally been taken to mean that 
Ariaramnes, being a friend to the Jonians, 
contributed to bring about this chastise- 
ment of the Phoenicians. But xpooAap- 
BdveoGa: xdOcos seems to mean something 
very different from zpocAayfdverOa eis 
vo wd@os. Xerxes was stung to the quick 
at the loss of the battle, and disposed to 
blame every body; and stood in no need 
of any incitement to whet his severity. I 
should be disposed to take the passage as 
if Ariaramnes had been made to “ share 
the fate of the Phoenicians,’’ not as if he 
had aided in bringing it about. He was a 
favourite of Xerxes and standing by, and 
perhaps was rash enough to interpose a 
word in favour of the Phoenicians, upon 
which the irritated tyrant sentenced him 
to die with them. 

179 @yhp Tiépons. The name Ariaram- 
nes appears in the list of Darius’s ances- 
tors, not only in Herodotus, but also in 
the Behistun Inscription. See note 569 on 
vii. 11, above. 


180 Sxogrdyres ev Tg wopOug. These 
perhaps were the vessels which had been 
reserved for the defence of the island 

ina. (See above, notes 96 and 101, 
on § 46.) It would have been quite 
impossible for any of the ships en- 
gaged within the channel to get out 
so as to occupy the position which is 
here ascribed to the A®ginetans. The 
number of thirty, which was that of the 
Eginetan gallies in the allied fleet, seems 
@ very small one to be furnished by a state 
which at that time was a first-rate mari- 
time power. If a part of the navy re- 
mained at Atgina, there was the more 
cause to suspect a treasonable motive; 
and it is quite in harmony with the sup- 
position that this was a squadron of re- 
serve, that we find Polycritus, the son of 
Crius, in it. See note 182. 

181 dy Fs UxvAce MuOéns & “Ioxévov. 
The MSS have, without exception, "loxé. 
yov. But there is an equal unanimity for 
the form "Ioxevdou in vii. 187, and Gais- 
ford follows the other editors in intro- 
ducing that form here. 

183 és ray Alywnréwy roy paducpdy 
éverdi{er. One is disposed to infer from 
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pipe & Oeuiorowréa. ot 62 BdpBapo, Trav ai vijes 
mepreyévovTo, evyovres amixovto és Dadnpov iro tov mwelov 
oTparov. 
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Tt érrotebvro, yuvaixa ém tas’ AOnvas otparevecOar, aitn peép nians. 

51), @s mporepor elpyrat, Sépuye Hoav dé nal of GdXot TaV ai Vijes 
mepieyeyovecay ev tH Daripo. ‘Adeipavrov Sé tov KopivOcoy 94 
otpatyyov Aéyovot "AOnvaior, abtixa nat’ apydas @S TuVemtoryor 

ai vines, exmrdayevta te Kal tmepdelcavra, Ta iotla detpdpevov 
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pevyouray, aoairas olyerOav ws 5é apa detryovras yiver Oat ris , 
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Tnoe S@ cupBadrovras elvar Oeiov to Tpiypa ws yap ayyod 
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mpodouvs Tos "EAXnvas: ot 5é nal 8) viKdot, doov avrol npwvTo 
émixparnoas tav éyOpav” Taira eyovTwy amrioTéey yap TOV 


arying ac- 


thls passage that Themistocles belonged shore, the monas of ‘the Virgin 
to that Athenian party which had accused brought to light’ (7 wavayla pavepw- 


the Aiginetans of treason towards Hellas 
before the Lacedeemonians. (See vi. 49.) 
The father of this Polycritus was the 
principal agent in resisting the attempt 
of Cleomenes to arrest those of the /Xgi- 
netans who appeared to be specially 
guilty (vi. 50). Hence there was every 
reason for the son to taunt any distin- 
guished Athenian that had taken part 
with Cleomenes. 

183 dwdppipe. See note 366 on iv. 143. 

184 xara 1d Ipdy *AOnvalns Xxipddos. 
Leaxg identifies this spot with ‘ the 
N.W. promontory of Salamis, upon which 
now stands, in a narrow plain by the 


én), 80 called because a buried picture 
of the Virgin was here said to have been 
discovered in the earth, in consequence of 
& miraculous voice which issued from the 
place. The monastery stands on the site 
of a Hellenic building, of which many 
large squared blocks are still to be seen, 
together with some fragments of Doric 
columns; and it seems therefore to be 
one of the numerous examples still extant 
in Greece of Pagan temples converted 
into churches, and which still retain por- 
tions or fragments of the original build- 
ings.” (Vol. it. p. 163.) 
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"Abcipavrov, adris Tade Aéyewv, @s avrol olol re elev ayopevos 
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5) arootpépavra tiv via adrov te Kab rods dAXous, én’ éFepyac- 
pévoict OOeiv és To otpatoredov. TovTous pev TolavTn ddtis 
éye™ tard “A@Pnvalwv ov pévrot adroit ye KopivOtos éponroyéover, 
GdX’ év mpwroe. odéas avrovs Ths vavpayins vouilover yevécOar 
paptupe dé ode kal 7 GAN “EXXas. 

"Aptoreidns 5 6 Avotpdyou, avip ’AOnvaios, Tod Kal odvyp Tt 
mporepov tovrwy' érepvncOnv ws avdpos aplotou, otros év TO 
GopvBw Tovrm te Tepl Zarapiva yevopévp tade érrolce Trapa- 
AaBev words THY OTALTéwY OF TrapaTEeTayaTO Tapa Thy aKTHY 
THs Zarapiwins ywpns, yévos éovtes 'AOnvaiow®’, és riv Purrd- 
Nevav vicov amé8noe wywv, of rods Ilépaas tovs év rH vyoids 
TaUTN KaTepovevoay Travras. 

‘Dg 88 7 vavpayin Suerédwr0, xatetpioavres és THV Zadapiva oi 
"EAAnves TOY vaunyiwwv boa TavTy érinyyave Ere eovra, Eéroipor 


185 sofrouvs pty roiatrn odris exer. the several states. The feat of Aristides 





See note 10 on vii. 3. It gives a very 
unfavourable idea of the accuracy of local 
tradition to see that such an account 
as this should have become popular at 
Athens, little more than a generation 
after the action took place. The ques- 
tion of the presence of a squadron of forty 
ships, or of its absence eight or ten miles 
off at the time of the battle, was not a 
thing admitting the possibility of mistake. 
(See note 177 on vii. 65.) Dio Curr- 
sosTom relates a foolish story of Hero- 
dotus having inserted this scandalous ac- 
count of the Corinthians out of revenge 
at having been refused a re- 
ward by them; the first drauglit of his 
history not having contained it. That the 
motive assigned cannot be the true one, 
is obvious from the discredit which he 
attaches to the report; it is probably a 
fiction of later times, to account for the 
variation of different copies of the work, 
some of which very likely did not contain 
the story. (See note 178 on i. 56.) 

186 OAtyp tt xpérepoy tottwy. See 


187 yévos édvres "A@nvatot. The men- 
tion of this circumstance, and also of the 
country of Aristides is to be remarked. 
The author is (from § 93 to § 95) enume- 
rating the particular distinctions won by 
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is put in the best possible way for his re- 
putation. It is represented as a sudden 
thought occurring to him, while the sea- 
fight was going on (dv rq OopuBy robe). 
PLuTaRcH goes even further than this. 
Aristides, in his account, observes that the 
island Psyttalea is strongly occupied, puts 
some picked volunteers in doats, destroys 
all the Persians except a few of the moat 
distinguished (whom he sends at once 
prisoners to Themistocles), and then oc- 
cupies the whole shore of the island with 
troops, in order to assist the Hellenic 
sailors and destroy those of the enemy 
who might swim ashore. (Aristides, § 9.) 
JESCHYLUS represents the matter very 
differently. The island is captured after 
the enemy’s fleet has been beaten, at a 
time when the Hellenes have nothing to 
prevent them from surrounding the island 
with their own ships :— 
ds yap Geds 

vay Bune xvdos “EAAnow pdxys, 
avdnuepdy ppdtayres edxdrAnos Séuas 
SrAow: vawy e€bpwaoKrorw dud) 8d 
KUKAOUYTO Bacay vijcoy, Sor’ aunxaveiy 
Bro: tpdwowro, . 2... 0 siete 
ews axdyrev etarépbeipay Blov. 

Pers. 454—464. 
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188 droiuo: Foay, “offered.” See note 
237 on i. 70. 

189 +b dreAfGee wdyras rods “EAAnvas. 
Herodotus does not mean to say that the 
Greeks were ignorant of the existence of 
the line he quotes, but only that they 
failed to see its meaning. 

190 @pttover. The MSS, which Gais- 
ford follows, have gpifovo:, which gives 
no sense. I have adopted the conjecture 
of Koen. The meaning seems to me to 
be, that ‘‘the women shall toast their 
cakes with fires made of (the fragments 
of broken] oars.” 

191 8pnopdy éBodAeve. AESCHYLUS re- 
presents him as breaking up from the 
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Oaccov wapaylvetas Ovytov dor obtw roice ITéponos é£ev- Description 
pirat Touro. Réyoucs yap, os Scwv Av 7H tpepéwv 1) aca od0s, 


ef the 
Persian sys- 
tem of eata- 
fette. 
position which his army occupied, and 
retreating precipitately, eis to the con- 
sternation which the sight of the capture 
of Psyttalea inspired : 
Héptns 8 dyqducotery xaxtv dpay Bdbos, 
e3pay 7p elxe wayrds ebay? oTparoi, 
tmAdv bxGov Byxi wedaylas dards: 
phias 82 wéwdous xdvaxwxicas Avyd, 
we(q wapayyelAas pap orpareduari, 
Tyo” dxdopp toy ovyp. 
(Pers. 465—470.) 


Herodotus, on the contrary, expressly 
makes him remain for a few days before 
retreating into Boeotia (§ 113, below). 
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*"Adelipavrov, avtis rade Néyewv, @s avtot olol re clev aydpevot 
Sunpot atroOvncKkey, hy un vixavres haivwvras ot "EAAnves: obtw 
57) amootpépavra tiv via abrov Te Kal Tovs GAXous, én” é€epyac- 
pévotot edMeiy és TO oTparoredov. TovTous pev Towavrn ddtis 
Eyer tnd “AOnvalwv’ od pévror abrot ye KopivOot 6poroyéovet, 
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paptupel O€ ods Kai 7 GAN ‘EDs. 

"Apioreiéns Se 6 Avotpayou, avnp ‘A@nvaios, rod nal od0y@ Te 
mpotepoy rovrwv'® éreuvnoOnv ws avdpos apiotou, obros év Te 
Gopv8wo tovrm Te TWept Zadapiva yevouévp tade érroice Trapa- 
AaBov ToAr0vS THY OTALTéwY Of TapaTeTadyaTO Tapa Tiy axTHy 
Tis Jarapuwins ywopns, yévos eovres "AOnvaios™, és ryv Purra- 
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‘Ds 88 4) vavpayin SsedéduTo, Kateipdoavres és THY Jadapiva oi 
"EdAnves TOV vaunyiwv dca TavTn étiryyave Ere éovta, érotpor 


185 rotrovs piv rowutrn odris tyes. 
See note 10 on vii. 3. It gives a very 
unfavourable idea of the accuracy of local 
tradition to see that such an account 
as this should have become popular at 
Athens, little more than a generation 
after the action took place. The ques- 
tion of the presence of a squadron of forty 
ships, or of its absence eight or ten miles 
off at the time of the battle, was not a 
thing admitting the possibility of mistake. 
(See note 177 on vii. 55.) Dro Cury- 
sosTom relates a foolish story of Hero- 
dotus having inserted this scandalous ac- 
count of the Corinthians out of revenge 
at having been refused a pecuniary re- 
ward by them; the first draught of his 
history not having contained it. That the 
motive assigned cannot be the true one, 
is obvious from the discredit which he 
attaches to the report; it is probably a 
fiction of later times, to account for the 
variation of different copies of the work, 
some of which very likely did not contain 
the story. (See note 178 on i. 56.) 

186 SAlyp ts apdérepoy tottwr. See 
§ 79. 
187 yévos édyres *AOnvaior. The men- 
tion of this circumstance, and also of the 
country of Aristides is to be remarked. 
The author is (from § 93 to § 95) enume- 
rating the particular distinctions won by 
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the several states. The feat of Aristides 
is put in the best possible way for his re- 
putation. Jt is represented as a sudden 
thought occurring to him, while the sea- 
fight was going on (dv rq OoptBy rovre). 
PLUTARCH goes even further than this. 
Aristides, in his account, observes that the 
island Psyttalea is strongly occupied, puts 
some picked volunteers in Joats, destroys 
all the Persians except a few of the most 
distinguished (whom he sends at once 
prisoners to Themistocles), and then oc- 
cupies the whole shore of the island with 
troops, in order to assist the Hellenic 
sailors and destroy those of the enemy 
who might swim ashore. (Aristides, § 9.) 
ZESCHYLUs represents the matter very 
differently. The island is captured after 
the enemy’s fleet has been beaten, at a 
time when the Hellenes have nothing to 
prevent them from surrounding the island 
with their own ships :— 
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Pers. 464—464. 
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188 éroiuo: Roay, “offered.” See note position which his army occupied, and 


237 on i. 70. 

189 +h ércAhOee wdyras Tovs “EAAnvas. 
Herodotus does not mean to say that the 
Greeks were ignorant of the existence of 
the line he quotes, but only that they 
failed to see its meaning. 

199 gpttovecr. The MSS, which Gais- 
ford follows, have @¢pitove:, which gives 
no sense. I have adopted the conjecture 
of Koen. The meaning seems to me to 
be, that “‘the women shall toast their 
cakes with fires made of [the fragments 
of broken] oars.” 

191 Sonoudy éBodAcve. ASSCHYLUS re- 
presents him as breaking up from the 
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retreating precipitately, owing to the con- 
sternation which the sight of the capture 
of Psyttalea inspired : 
Héptns 8 dvguctey xaxdy dpéy Bdos, 
ESpay yap elxe waytds ebay orparo, 
iimAdv BxGoy Myx: weAaylas aAds° 
phtas 38 wéwdous Kdvaxoxtoas Aryd, 
xe(q xapayyelAas pap orpareduari, 
tg0” dxdopp bby puff. 

(Pers. 465—470.) 


Herodotus, on the contrary, expressly 
makes him remain for a few days before 
retreating into Boeotia (§ 118, below). 
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TooovTat tao te Kat advdpes Sveotact, xata nyepnolny cdov 
éxdorny larmos re Kal avo teraypévos’ Tovs obre vidbeTos, ovx 
3u8pos, ov Kadpa, ov voE dépryer pi) ob KaTavUcaL TOY TpoKelwevoY 
éwute'? Spdpuov riy taylorny. 6 pev 6) mpwros Spayov Trapa- 
S808 ta evrerarpéva rp Sevrépy, 6 dé Sevrepos rH tplra ro 52 
évOecbrev dn xata dddov' SueEépyeras trapadwdopeva, xatamrep 
"Eddnoe 4 Aapradnhopin, Thy te ‘Hdaioty emiredéovet™™. rovro 
99 16 Spdunyua tov larmwy Karéovor Ilépoat dyyapniov'™. “H pev 6 
Anxiety of arparn'* és Sodoa ayyedin amixopévyn, ds Sor’ AOjvas. Hépens, 
on receiving érepyre ottw 57) Tt [lepoéwy tovs trroderpOévras, &s Tas Te ddovs 
battle of = wupoivy maoas éotépecay'’, Kai Oupiwy Ovpumpata, Kal adrol 
jaav év Oucinai re nab evrabinoy 4 Se Sevtépn ode ayyerin 
émeEeMOotca aouvéyee otTw, woTe Tos Kavas KaTeppntarvTo 
madvres, Bon te kal olpwyh eypéwvro dmdérp, MapSénov ev airin 
Tibévres. ovK ott 88 rept ray vndy ayOdpevat tabra ot TTépoas 
érroteuv, @S Twep}) alto BépEn Setpalvoyres. xal arept Ilépoas pev 
Ww tadta Tov mdvra petaEY ypdvov yevopevov, péype ov BépEns 

auros oeas amrixopmevos Erravoe *, 
100 MapSovos 52, épéwy pev BépEnv ovphophy peyadnv éx ths 
Mardonius's yaupayins toveipevoy tromrevwy Se attov Spyopov Bovdevew 
éx tav "AOnvéwv, ppovrlcas mpds éwutdv ws Sacer Sixny 


HERODOTUS 


Xerxes 


41: 8oeris ce dyyapetoes wlrtov ty, Braye 
per’ avrod 8d0, where great confusion of 
thought has been produced from modern 
readers failing to observe that the acts of 
oppression noted are all such as would 
take place in the ordinary administration 
of a military government. 

196 4 uty Bh xpérn. This is the mes- 
sage sent off to Artabanus (§ 54, above). 

197 cds re d80ds pupolyp wdoas dord- 
pecay. See the account of a similar pro- 
ceeding on the occasion of crossing the 
bridge from Asia into Europe (vii. 64). 

198 udypt ob Héptys aités opeas dwind- 
pevos Exavoe. This expression can hardly 


193 éwurg. So Gaisford prints on the 
authority of the majority of MSS. But 
8, P, and F have avrg. 

193 xara BAAov. This is the uniform 
reading of the MSS. But Scheefer reads 
nat’ &dAwy, which is at least very plausi- 
ble. 

194 ry +g ‘Hoalory émireAdovor. The 
race was probably the last part of the 
proceedings, after the more solemn portion 
of the ritual had been finished. (See note 
242 on vi. 106.) Hence perhaps the em- 
ployment of the word émreddéovot,—an 
appropriate term for an ‘‘ afterpiece.”’ 

195 &yyaphioy. It would only be na- 


tural that in a service of this description, 
if the regular couriers had gone on when 
a second despatch came, power should 
exist for pressing men and horses to 
transmit it. Accordingly, the word day- 
‘yapeto came to mean, “to press for the 
public service;”’ and it is a hardship of 
this kind which is alluded to in Matth. v. 


be taken to mean until the arrival of 
Xerxes at Susa. He stayed some time at 
Sardis (ix. 107). Probably all that is in- 
tended—or at least was intended by the 
authority followed by Herodotus—is that 
the public mourning went on until Xerxes 
got safe back into Asia. 


URANIA. VIII. 99—101. 371 


dvayvecas Baaitéa otpareverOas él tiv ‘EddAdda, Kai oi as to the 
Kpéoooy ein avaxwouvedoa } Kxatepydcacbat tiv ‘EdAdSa, ¥ sale = 
auToy Kadws TédeuTHCAL TOV Biov UTrép peydAwy aiwpnOévra 

wAéoy pévtTos Edepé of 7 Yyvwpn KarepydcacGa tiv ‘EAXdéba: 
Aoyiodpevos @Y Tavta, Wpocépepe Tov AGyov Tovde “ dSéoz7oTa, 
pare Avrréo, pate cuphophy pndeulay peyddAnv rod Tovde TOD 
yeyovoras elvexey Tpiryypatos ov yap EvAwy dyov 6 Td Tay pépwv 
cori juiv, GX’ avdpay te nat trav aol bé ove Tus TOUTwY TOY 
To Trav oft Hon SoxeovTwy KaTepydoOas amroBas amo TeY veav 
meipnoerat avtimOnvat, obr ex THs HIreipov Thabe of Te Hyuiy 
nutimOnacay, docay Sikas. eb pév vv Soxéet, aitixa Trepopeba 
Tis Tlekorwovvncou: ei Sé Kat Soxéer errioyeiv, mapéyes troew 
tavra’ pn S¢ SvaBvper od yap dors "EdAnos ovdeula Exdvcts m7) 
ov Sovtas Asyov taYv érolncay voy TE Kat mpoTepoy elvas aos 
Sovrous*™, pdduota péy voy tabra tolee et S dpa tat BeBov- 
AevTat avrov aTredavvovTa amradyew THY oTpaTiV, GAnv exw Kal 
éx ravde Boudijy Sv Ilépoas, Bactred, jut) troinons Katayedaotous 
yevéaOar “EdAnav obdey yap vy rotor lépayor SedjAntar trav 
aTpnypatov, ovde épeis Sxou eyevopneda avdpes xaxoi: ei 5é Polvinés 
te kal Aiyirtio wal Kimpwi te nat Kiduces™ xaxot éyévovro, 
ovdev mpos Ilépcas tobro mposjxes To 1aOos. Sn wv, erred) ov 
Tlépoas ros aitiot eior, éwot melOeo et tor OédoxTar un) Trapapévew, 
av pev é O0ea Ta cewvrod améXauve Tis otTpaTins aTdywv TO 
qodnov eye S€ cor xpn THY ‘EdAada Trapacyeiv Sedovdapéevny, 
Tpuijxovta pupiadas Tov orparod atrodeEapevov.” Tatra axovoas 
BépEns ws éx xaxdv éydpn te Kal hoOn mpds Mapdorov te, Bov- 
Aevodpevos Edn atroxpweicOas dxérepov aoijoer TovTav ws be 
éBovAeveto Gua Ilepoéwy toics émixdsrows, ed0£E ot Kai ’Apre- 
poinv és oupBovrAiny petaréupacGas, Srt mporepov éepaivero 


101 


Xerxes asks 
the opinion 
of Arte- 
mnisia, 


199 brtp peydAwy alwpnbévra, ‘as he 
had set a high stake at issue.” This cir- 
cumstance is what justifies the expression 
KGAGS TeAeuriga: Toy Bloy even in the 
contingency of defeat; and therefore no 
comma must be inserted after Blov. 

200 elyas: govs SotvAous. The state of 
the case would require ylyvec@a:, instead 
of viv re xal xpérepoy elves. But courtly 
étiquette forbade the use of an expression 
which implied that the Greeks were still 


free. See the note 412 on i. 118. 

201 golyacdés re... . . Klaswes, The 
omission of the Ionians from the list of 
worthless allies, both here and in the 
speech of Artemisia (§ 68, above) is to be 
remarked. At the time Herodotus was 
writing there would be too close an alli- 
ance between the European and Asiatic 
Greeks to allow any thing to stand which 
would appear derogatory to the latter, 


3B 2 


372 HERODOTUS 


fourm votovoa Ta roupréa Fr ws S¢ amixero » "Apremoin, 
peraotTnodpevos Tovs GAXous, ToUs Te aupsBovAous IIepcéwy rat 
tovs Sopuddpous, érebe BépEns trade “ xedever pe Mapddvios, 
pévovra avrov, mwepacba. ths IleXoTrovyncovy éyov os por 
Ilépcat te nal 6 mefos otpares ovdevos peralrios mdbeos cian, 
GAXA Bovropévorol ads yévour’ ay arrodefts. eve wv 4h tavra 
KeNever Trovéewy, 7) avTos eOéder TpinKovTa pupiddas atrodeEdpevos 
Tod otpatov trapacyeiy por Thy ‘Edddba SedovAmpévny atrrov 5é 
pe xedever atredavvew ody TO NoLT@ oTpaT@ és HOca ta éud. av 
av guol, Kal yap tepi ris vaupayins eb cuveBovrevoas TIS yevo- 
pévns ovx edoa trovéeo Oar, viv Te cuuBovdrevcoy bxdTeEpa Trocéwv 
102 éririyw cd Bovrcvadpevos.” ‘O pév tadtra ovveBovrevero’ 7 5é 
pay she Aéyes rade “ Bacided, yarerov pév éort cupBovrevopeve Tvyelv 
Ta dpicra elracay él pévrot Toict KaTHKovot mpHypact, Soxéet 
pos avrov péy oe atreXatve orricw, Mapdonoy Se, ei é0éreu Te Kal 
tarodéxetas Tavta Toijcev, avTov Katansrrely avy rotos Oéret 
ToUTO pev yap, hv Katactpéynras Ta gnot eOédew Kai ot apo- 
yopnoyn Ta vodwy Aéyer, cov TO Epyov, @ Séorrora, yiverat ob yap 
col Sotdot Katepydcavro: Toiro Se, jv Ta évavria THs Mapéovlou 
yvepns yévntat, ovdepla cuppopyn peyadn éoras oéo Te TrepiedvTos 
wat exelvwy tov mpnypdtev tept olxoy Tov cord yap ov Te 
mepins Kal olxos 6 ads, Todos ToAAdKIS ayovas Spapéovras trept 
odéwy avtav oi “EdAnves Mapdoviov 62, fy rs 1aOy, doxyos 
ovdels yiveras’ ovdé TL vexdyres of “EXAnves vixaot, Sotdov cov 
atrohécavres’ ov Se, ray elvena Tov oTOXOY eTOLnTw, TrUpwWaAS TAS 
"A@nvas arenas.” 
103. “Ho6n re 8) TH cupBovrjin BépEns: Aéyouca yap ereriyyave 
in accord” rdarep abros évdee ob8e yap, et mdvres nal wacar cuveBovdevov 
the king's air@ pévesv, neve dy, Soxéew guol obrm xatappwoixee érrawvécas 


Seni pol Se rip Apremiotny, tavrny pév atrocté\ne Gyoveay avrod Tous 


wae ‘a maiias és “Edecov’ voor ydp tives qaidés of cuvéotrovro. 
104 Suvéreprre Se roto sacl dvdraxov ‘Epporipov, yévos pev éovra 


Ephesus TT ndacéa, epdpevov Se ob ta Sevtepa tay etwotywv™ rapa 


203 ob ra Sebrepa ray ebvotxywy. Per- by Harpagus (i. 176). In that invasion 
haps Hermotimus was made captive as a the Chians, like the Milesians, made 
youth at the time when Pedasa was taken separate terms for themselves with the 


e- : 


URANIA. VIII. 1062—106. 373 


Baosré. of Sé [Indacées oixéovor imép ‘Adxapyyncood év 88 

roiot IInddcorot rovrotot Touvde péperat mpryya yiverOat erred 

rotat apdixrioot maot, Toiot apdl Taurns ouxéovot THS TOALOS, 

peAD Ts evTds ypdvou EcecOar yarerory, ToTE 7 ipein avToOL THs 
"AOnvalys hier mayava péyar rotto 5é ods Sis dn eyéevero™. 

"Ex tovrav &) tdv TIndacéwy 6 “Eppotipos qv re peyiorn ticts 105 
Hin aduenBérvrs éyévero wdvrov tov hyeis Bue ddovra yap adrov Anscdote | 


td Todeplav nal trodedpevov dvéeras Tlavuivios, dvip Xios, 5 Pry 


tiv Conv KaTeoTHCaTo aT Epywy avoowrdtav SKxws yap KTHTALTO aot 
matdas eldeos érrappévous™, éxrdpvwy, aysvéwy era@dee és Zapous the children 


; of the king, 
Te Kal Eigeooy xpnecron peydhov mapa yap totic. BapBapowe and his ba 
Tiyumrepol eiat of evvovyot, wlotis elvexa THs Tans, TOV one Panio- 


: nius, & 
évopyioy adXous te 8% 6 Tlavuwmos é€érape troAdovs, Gre Trovev- Chian slave 


pevos éx tovrou THY Cony, Kai Sn nal todTor Kai ov yap Ta wWavra catia 
éSvotiyee 6“Epporipos, amixvéeras éx tov Japdiwy mapa Bacidéa 
per Grwy Sapwv xpdvou Sé mpoidvros, Tavtav Tav evvovyav 
éripnOn parsota Tapa Répky. ‘Qs 8é 76 otpdrevpa 76 Tepotxov 
Spua 6 Baocwredrs érl ras "Abjvas dav dv Rapdict, dvOaira 
xataBas Kara 8) Te wprypa 6 ‘Eppotipos és yav tay Muciny, rhv 
Xios pev véuovras, ’Arapveds 5€ xadéerat, eipioxes tov Tlavwmov 
évOatra: émuyvols 5é édeye pos avTov modNovs Kal dirilous 
Aoyous, Mpara pév ot KaTadéyov boca avros Su exeivoy eyor ayaba, 
Sevrepa 5é of Urieyvetpevos aytl TovTMY boa piv ayaa Troujoet, 
hv Kopscdpevos tous oixéras oixén éexelyy’ ote irodeEdpevoy 


106 


Persians, and had obtained Atarneus as 
the price of the extradition of a Persian 
refugee. See note 532 on i. 160. 

203 Sis H3n ¢ydvero. This is one of 


marriages with the periecians, passed the 
law that brides should be similarly orna- 
mented upon retiring to the nuptial 
chamber. See note 188 on vi. 83. In 


—= TT -  eeeeeee”- 


several passages which serve to show 
either that the work could not have been 
left by the author in a finished state, or 
else that great interpolations have taken 
place. In i. 175 he says that this sin- 
gular phenomenon had at that time thrice 
happened. See note 477 on vii. 178. 

It is not easy to suggest any certain ex- 
planation of the “ bearded priestess.”’ 
MINUTOLI (t. xxix.) gives such a figure 
from the temple of beit. PLUTarcH 
(quoted in note 188 on vi. 83) says that 
the Argives, after recruiting the loss of 
their citizens by a large number of mixed 


that case the custom was apparently sym- 
bolical, and expressive of the. same idea 
which probably lay at the bottom of all 
androgynous representations in the Hel- 
lenic mythology, they being a compree- 
sion into one of a male and female deity. 
It is not impossible that the Pedasian 
Athene was an androgynous deity, an 
union of Ares and Aphrodite Urania, a 
war-deity in one of the sexes, and & 
genius of fruitfulness in the other. (See 
note 303 on v. 104.) 

204 eBeos dwapypévous. 
udyas in i. 199, above. 


So eieos érap- 


374 HERODOTUS 


dopevoy tors Adyous Tov Ilavuwviov, xopicas ta téxva Kal Thy 
yuvaixa: ws 88 dpa travouly pw meptéraBe, Ereye 6 “Epyotipos 
Tabde: ““@ Tdyrav avdpay on pdmota an’ Epywyv avocwrdTov 
\ 6 / VY 3 NX \ > Nv “a A 3 «a ? 2? 
rov Blov crnoapeve, Ti o€é éy@ KaKoV 7 AUTOS  T@V Ewa TIS épyd- 
“A A a > > > Q 9 , \ \ 
cato } o¢, ) Tay cay Twa, STL pe aT avdpos érolnaas TO pndev 
3N7 A 7 9 A a 7 / 
elvas ; edoxeés TE Oeovds Ajoew ola éunyave tote of oe ToMoavTa 
avootd, vou ducal ypewpevot, birnyayov és yépas Tas euds, OTE 
oe pn) péurpacGas thy am’ euéo Toe éEcopévny Slienv.” as 5é of 
taita wveldice, axSvtwov tov Taibov és piv, qvaynateto 6 
Tlavevos tay éwvrod wabev, tecoépwv covrav, ta aidoia 
amotdpvew avayKxatopevos 8é, érroiee Tadta: avrov Te, ws TadTa 
€pydoato, ot mwatdes avayxatopevo arrérauvov. Tlavwvov py 
vuv obrw Trepinrle 4 Te Tlow Kal o ‘Eppotipos. 


107 Hépens 88 as tovs taidas “Aptemioly érétpeye andyew és 
Xerxes “Eeoov, xadéoas Mapddviov éxédevé pw rijs otparifis Suadéyew 
ee ig Tovs Bovdecrat, Kai moe Toot Oyorst Ta Epya Treipepevoy 
tachment Opoia. TauTny wey THY Nyépny és TocovTO éylvero: THs 5é vuKTos, 
army,and «éAevcavros Bacthéos, Tas vijas ot aTtpaTyyol éx Tol Darnpou 
ordersthe , , r KM a - 
fleetto amriyov oriow és Tov “EXAHoTOVTOY, ws TaYEos Elye ExacTos, dSia- 
Sapa gurafovcas tas oyedias topevOfvar Bacihéi. érrel dé dryyod 
Hellespont. + av Zwarhpos®* wdcdovres of BapBapot, avatelvovor yap a&xpar 

Nerrral THs yIreipov, Tavtas GoEdy Te vijas elvat, al Epevyov émh 
Todor ypovp dé pabovres Srt ov vijes elev GAN dKpas, ovdr- 
NexOévres exopiLovro. 

108 ‘As 88 huépn éyévero, dpéovres ot “EXAnves cata yopny pévovra 

bee roel Tov oTparoy Tov Telov, HATLCoY Kal Tas Vijas elvat rep) Sadnpor 


205 jpos. The name Zworhp ap- ascribes the locality as “a hill i 


pears originally to have been given to the 
narrow isthmus connecting a projecting 
cape of the coast of Attica with the main. 
It was the site of a deme inhabited by 
fishermen, whose tutelary deities were 
Leto, Artemis, and Apollo (warps. 
The local legend derived the name from 
the first of these having there loosened 
her zone when about to bring forth the 
two latter. (SterHanvus Byzanrinus, 
sub vo. Pavusanias, i. 31. 1.) In the 
time of Pausanias, Athene was added to 
the number of these deities. Leaxe de- 


in three capes; that in the middle is a 
low peninsula, which shelters on the west 
a deep inlet called Vuliasméni. This 
probably was the place where stood the 
altars of the four deities”’ (ii. p. 55). He 
also remarks in a note, that “the fish 
with which Athens was supplied was 
chiefly procured on this part of the coast. 
The sea opposite to Aéxone [about four 
miles north] was noted for its red mullet 
(tplyAn), which is still caught there, and 
known by ancient name, although 
“xappxedy is more commonly used.”’ 


URANIA. VIII. 107—109. 375 


éddneov TE vavpayjoew odéas, mapapréayrs Te ws anreEnoopevor: ing that the 


évret 5 érrvGovro tras vias otxwnvias, avrixa pera tatra édoxee ene has 
éridi@xew Tov péy vuy vautixoy Tov BépEew oTparov ovK érreioov ae 
Suo€avres péyps “Avépou, és 5é riv “Avdpov amixopevor éBoudev- Ge 
ovto., Gewmorondens pév vv yropnv aedelevvto, did vow Where The 


tparropévous nal éridio€avras tas vijas mrwew és em roy Myst to 


‘ErXjorovrov, AUcovras Tas yedtpas: EvpuBidbns 82 rhv évay- Hellespont 


and destroy 
f, y ‘ 2 . > dy) ‘so the bridge, 
Tiny TaUTy yvopuny Sree, Neyer, id rr rusia TAS oxedias, han tip eal 
Tobr ay péyvorov mavrev odes Kaxov thy ‘Edd\dba epyacavro: paruniis 
ei yap avayxacbeln se ara al 6 ands rene év Th Evparn, and the 
Pe opon- 


qeip@re dy hovylny ph wyew OS ayovre pév of Hovyiny, obre Ti nesians. 
apoxwptew oloy re éorat THY Tpnypatav, ovTe Tis Koptd) TO 
étriaw pavycerat, App TE of 7) oTpati SiapOapéeras erruyecpéovre 

S¢ avt@ xa Epyou éyouévey, wavra Ta Kata Tiv Evpwrny old re 
goTat Tpooywpioas Kata wOdeds Te Kal Kata GOvea, trot adsoxo- 
pévov ye i} pd TovTOU GpoXoyeovTwy: Tpodny te &ew sdéas Tov 
erérevov aiet Tov “EXXivev Kaptror ard Soxéew, yap vixnOévta 

Th vavpaxtn od pevéer ev TH Evpwrry tov Iépoea' éaréov ov 

elvas devyeww és & EXOn hevywv és Thy éwutod 7o evOedrev 88 rept 

rhs éxelvou trovéeaOas ijn Tov ayava éxéXeve. tavrns Sé elyovro 

Tis yoopns cat TleXotrrovynolwoy tev ddrwv of orparnyot. ‘Ds & 109 
éwabe Ste ov mreloes Tovs ye TrOANOUS TAWEW és TOV ‘EAA HoToVToy He then in- 


duces the 


6 Oeuiorordéns, petaBadwv mpds tors “APnvaious— otro yap Athenians 


pddotra éxrrepevyorwy irepinuéxteoy ™*, dppéato te és tov ‘ED- in the de- 
AnoTOVTOY TAwWEY Kal er chewy avTav Radropevos, cb AXE p21) tion, 
Bovrolato—areyé ogi tdbe “ Kai adres 75n trodXoics trapeyevo- 

PND, Kai TOAD Trkw axHKoa Toidde yevécOar dvdpas és avayKxainv 
atrewAnOevras, vevixnpévous avayayeobai te Kai advadapBdvey Thy 
mporépny xaxoTyta "+ nets dé, (etpnua yap evpyKxapev hpéas re 

avrovs Kab tiv “EXdd8ba, védos tocodro avOparrwv dvwodpevot,) 

pn Swdeopev avdpas hevyovray rdde yap ovn hyels Karepyacd- 

peOa, adra Geol Te Kai Tpwes, of épOovncay avdpa Eva Tis Te 

"Aoins wal ris Evpérns Bactdedoat, éovta avoowy te Kat 


206 wepinuéxreoy. See note 134 on 307 dyahapBdvew Thy Br aad wxaxd- 
i. 44. Tyre. See note on vii. 23 


376 HERODOTUS 


atac0anov' bs Ta TE ipa Kal Ta ida dy Gpolp éroetéeto™, 
cuminpas te Kal xataBdd\d\wv tav Seay Ta ayddpata: b> Kal 
Thy OddNacoay arepactiywoe médas re xathxe™™. GAN ev yap 
Exes és TO wapeoy hyiv, vov pév ev TH ENAASL Katapeivarras*” 
HUewY TE AUT@Y emimednOjvar Kal T@V oixeTéwy Kai TIS OiKinv Te 
avarracdcOw Kat omépou avaxas éyérw™, mavreiws amreddoas 
tov BapBapov dua 8 r@ éapt xatatréwpev eri “EXAnoTrovrov 
; tavra édeye amroOnnny péd\rdov tromnoerOar™ és 
Tov Ilépcea: iva, fv dpa rl pw xatadapBdavy mpos *AOnvaiwv 


4 3 i 39 
wai Ivins. 


mdbos, éyn atrootpopiy Tdamep wv Kar éyéveto. 


110 Oemcronréns pev tata Néywv SéBarre “AOnvaias 8e érei- 
criti Oovro: érreid) yap, nai mpotepov Sedoypévos elvar codds, épavn 
sakeaenk ai, C@Y ZAnPéws coos Te kal evBovros, Iravrws éToipot Roay NéyovTs 
aN ei meiOerOar. ws 5é ovTol ot ayeyvwopévor Hoay, autica peta 
cont taita 6 Beusorordéns avdpas arréreprre éyovtas moiov, rotct 


208 $s rd re [pd xal ra Bia ev dpuoly 
éxo:éero. The primitive Persian religion 
led to a detestation of temples and images 
(i. 131), but this could hardly be said of 
the Persian court at the time of Xerxes. 
See Excursus on iii. 74, p. 435. How- 
ever, the outrageous conduct of Cambyses 
in Egypt may very well have produced a 
feeling with regard to the invaders, which 
it would be the interest of Hellenic states- 
men to keep up. 

209 $¢ nal thy OdAacoay dxepacrtlyove 
wéSas re xarnxe. See note 126 on vii. 


210 xarauelvaytas. This is the reading 
of the majority of the MSS. Gaisford, 
following two (S and c), prints xara- 
pelvarres. 

311 dyaxas éxéro. Prorarcu (The- 
seus, § 33) speaks of dvacas Exew as a 
familiar expression applied to those who 
kept watch over any thing, and conjec- 
tures that the Dioscuri may have had the 
name &vaxes (under which they were 
worshipped at Athens) given to them 3:2 
Thy éxipéAciay Kal xndepovlay Tov pndéva 
xax@s wa0eiv. This is apparently an exact 
reversal of the true derivation, dvacas 
€xe:w being probably in its origin applied 
to the care bestowed by the tutelary deity 
upon the objects of his care. Prato, the 
comic poet, used the expression ras Obpas 
dvaxas Exe ( fragm. Incert. xxiii.), which 
Meineke very ingeniously proposes to cor- 


rect into ras Odpas dvaxas Exew, sup- 
posing the phrase to have been put into 
the mouth of a Dorian, and quoting 
EROTIAN : dyanas: Crisedds nal wepiwe- 
gudraypdvess Exrt 5th A€kis Swpuch. It 
is used by Herodotus in another place 
(i. 24), and once by THucynipss (viii. 
102: Srews abray dvaxds éfovuciy, Ry ex- 
xA¢oo:), and always with the genitive 
case. 

213 droOhiny pédAAwy worhoecOa. THU- 
crpipEs makes him plead the circum- 
stance of the bridges not having been de- 
stroyed as a proof of the good will he had 
borne to the Persian monarch ; he falsely 
representing it as entirely his doing (i. 
137). If Xerxes found the bridges actu- 
ally carried away on his arrival at the 
Hellespont (below, § 117)—it would be 
scarcely possible for Themistocles to have 
claimed merit for saving them ; although 
nothing would be more natural than that 
he should (as Herodotus here puts it) 
have once contemplated doing so upon s 
certain contingency arising. At the same 
time it seems that the news of the de- 
struction of the bridges had not reached 
the allied fleet at the time of the battle of 
Mycale; which is very strange if Xerxes 
really found them gone when he arrived 
at the strait. 

213 of. The manuscripts § and V omit 
this word. 


ncaa cece: enh eimai te 


URANIA. VIII. 110—112. 377 


ériatevae cvyay és tacay Bdoavoy amixveopévoict ta avros 
éverelAato Baciti dpdcar tov Kal Slesvvos 6 oixérns adris 
éyévero" of érrei Te amrixovro pos Thy ArriKyy, of wey KaTéuevov 

él TS trArolp, Zixwvos 6& avaBds twapda Répkea Ereye rdde 

“ Greupé pe Oemsoroxrens 6 Neoxdéos, otparnyos pev ’A@nvaloy 

aunp S¢-Tav cuppayeyv tayrav dpiotos Kal copwratos, ppdcovrTd 

tot, rr Qeusoronréns 6 *AOnvaios, cot Bovdopevos troupyée, 

érye Tos "EXAnvas tas vias Bovdopévous Subxew nab tas ey 
‘Edanorévre yedpipas dAvew Kat vov Kat’ jovylny todd 
xopiteo™.”. ot ev ravra onunvavres arémdwov étricw. 

Oi & "Edrnves, ered te ods arédoke pr éerdwxev rc 11] 

mpocwrépw tav BapBdpwy ras vijas, pajre érrumdwew"* és ov a iG 


‘ ; r \ , w being deter- 
EdAjorovrov AUcovTas Tov mopov, Tivy “Avdpoy mepixaréato pans en 


éfehéew €0édovres> mpcrot yap “Avdpior vynovorréoy airnbévres ' proceed 


mpos OeptotoKdéos xpiata ode Boar GAA mpoicxopévov pursuit of 

Beutoroxréos Aoyov Tovde, ds Hovey “AOnvaios trepi éwvrods desieges the 
Andrians, 

éyovres Sv0 Oeovs peyddous, TleBw te nai ‘Avayxalny*, ofrw who refuse 

ré ode xdpra Soréa elvas ypiparta, trexplvavro mpos raita- ae 

Aéyovres, GS KaTa Oyo Hoav apa ai ’APHvas peydrat Te Kal 

evdalpoves, kat Oeav ypnoray jreovev eb" eel "Avdplovs ye 

elvat yeorrretvas és TA péytota avnjKovras, Kat Beovs Sv0 aypyotous 

ov exreltrey sdéwv iv vijcov, AAW aiel pitoywpéev, ITeviny te 

cai Apryavinu: Kab rovrwv tov Oedv érrnBorous dovras °’ Avdplous 

ov Swcew ypyyara’ ovdéxore yap THS éwurday aduvaulns Thv 

"AOnvatwov Suvapsy elvas xpéoow obra pev 8) Tadta wroKpwd- 

prevor Kal ov Sovres TA ypnuata, errodopKéovro. Oepiotoxréns 112 


? b U [4 ¥ f He al 
52, ov yap éraveto teovectéwy, éomréwmrayv és tas adXNas VIgOUS scivately 


314 In the time of PLurarcs the po- 


316 Tes6d re wal Avayxalny. 
pular view of the matter seems to have 


Piu- 
TARCH, in telling this story, substitutes 


been, that Themistocles hastened the re- 

treat of Xerxes, by sending him word that 

the Greeks intended to sail to the Helles- 

pont, and destroy the bridge. (Themist. 
16 


§ 16. 

315 éxewAdew. This is the reading of 
S and V, adopted by Gaisford. The other 
MSS vary between the simple forms 
wade and wAdey, 


VOL. II. 


Bia for ’Avaryxaln, and ’Axopla for ’Aun- 
xavin in the pair of Andrian deities. At 
Corinth there was actually a temple dedi- 
cated to ’Avdyxn and Bla, into which no 
one was allowed to enter. (PAUSANIAS, 
fi. 4, 5.) 

217 Gedy xpnoray fixotey ed. Compare 
i. 30: rot Blov ed Fxovri, and vii. 157: 
ad 82 durdusos fneis peydaAns. 


8c 


extorta 
money from 
the Carys- 
tans and 
Parians, 
and others. 


113 
The land 


army of 
Xerxes, 
after a fow 


ETe0s Trokeuéew yerpepioas 
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ameiAntnpious Aoyous, alree ypnpata Sid Tov atrav ayyérwv, 
ypewpevos AOyouTs Toias Kal mpos ‘Avdpious éypyaato™, Néyov 
@s ef pt) Sacovet TO airedpevorv, erate. Tiv orpatiyy Tov ‘“E)- 
Ajvev Kal trodopKéwy cLaipnoe Aeywoy wv Tadra, cuvéreye ypT- 
pata peyada twapa Kapvotioy re xai Tlapierv of rruvOavopevor 
Thy te “Avdpov ws trodopxéoura Swe éundice, nab Oemsotonr\éa 
ws ein év aivyn peylory tav otparnyev, Selaavres Tadta, ereutrov 
xpnuara. ef Sé dy tTiwes nat Addr Edocay vnowréwy, odx exw 
eizreiy’ Soxéw Sé twas nat dd2Xovs Soivat, Kal ov TovTous povvous’ 
xaitos Kapvoriool ye obdév rovrou elvexa Tod xaxov tirepBon7 ** 
éyévero’ TIdpior §¢ Oepiotoxdéa ypnpacs ithacdpevor Siéhuvyor Td 
otpdrevpa. Qemsotonréns pév vuv, && “Avdpov dppewpmevos, yp7}- 
para Tapa vntwréwy éxtéero AAO pn TOV GrNwY oTPATHYaY. 

Oi & audi Répkea erioyovres Grdtyas tyépas™ pera Thy vav- 
paxlnv, ééxavvoy és Bowrovs tiv airny ddor Soke yap xat 
Mapéovig, dua péev trpoTépras Bacihéa dua Sé avwpinv elvas tot 
2! re duesvoy elvar év Qeooariy, nat 
éreta dua T@ éaps Tweipacbas rhs IIleXotrovvycov. as S€ atrixato 
és tHv Geocariny, évOadtra Mapddvios éFedéyero mp@rous [ev 
Tlépoas ***] wdvras tovs "A@avdrous xadeopévous, rv ‘Tddpveos 


318 ypedpevos Adyoso Toto: Kal xpds 
*"Aviplous éxphoaro. The manuscripts 
M, P, K, F, have a very important va- 
riation: xpedpevos Totes Kal wpds BacirAéa 
éxphoaro, “employing the same agenis 
which he had in his transaction with the 
king.” This reading gives a sense which 
seems more accordant with the condemna- 
tory phrase: ob yap éravero wAcoverréwy, 
and with the notice in the sequel: xpf- 
para wapt ynociwréwy éxréero Adbpn Tay 
BAAwy orparryev, than the reading 
adopted by Gaisford is. It is quite clear 
that the money extorted from the islanders 
was not the regular contribution for car- 
rying on the war, which was afterwards 
collected ; for only Carystians and Parians 
were positively known to the author to 
have paid the demand. 

219 rod xaxov bwepBoAh, “a putting off 
of the evil.’”’? This use of the word érep- 
BoA) is found in PoLygrus: éx) roy 
"AvvlBay xéuwew dtlovy, cal undenlay 


SrepBodrAhy woincapdévous eerAdyxew al 
tabrny rhy éaxl&a (xiv. 9. 8); but only 
in that one passage ; and in Herodotus it 
always signifies ‘‘ excess.” But dwepfad- 
Aouévous, “ deferring,”’ is found in vii. 206, 
and SrepSdAAwvra: in the same sense, ix. 
51. 

220 drioydvres dAlyas jyudpas. See note 
191 on § 97, above. 

32! yemeploa, “to winter."”” The word 

is formed after the analogy of Oepi¢ew and 
dapifew. Herodotus habitually uses it. 
See vi. 31: xemeploas wept MlArnror, 
and below: xeuepi(orros rep) Geovarlny 
(§ 126): é@yemudpsle dy Kéup (§ 130). 
But in § 133, below, the more usual 
word ¢xeluale is employed. See the note 
on passage. 
322 [uey Mépoas]. The MSS vary he- 
tween these words, pty Tots Ilépaas, wey 
tobs puplovs, and puplovs. The whole 
seem to me to be glosses. 


URANTIA. VII, 113, 114. 379 


TOU oTparnyod™™*+ (avTos yap ovK Edn AetpecGast Bacrrées"™-) werd troops are 


selected to 
de, trav GdXwv Ilepoéwv rovs Owpnxodopous, kai tiv tarmov thy remain with 
ardonius. 


xin» cat Myégous te nat Xdras, cal Baxrplovs te nai Ivdovs, 
nak rov weCov Kal Thy irrmov. tadta pev EOvea Gra eirero é« de 
Tov adrwv cuppdyov éEeréyero nat’ odbyous *™, rolow eldea Te 
virnpye Svaréyor nal ef réowi Te ypnorov ouveldee memornpévon. 
év 5é, wretorav Ovos Tlépoas aipéero, dvdpas otperroddpous re 
Kal ~Wwersodopous ** dari be, Mydeus- (obroe 5é rAHO0s jeev ovr 
éddoooves Hoay Trav Ilepréwy pap é Eoooves:) Gore cvrrayras 
TpinxovTa pupiadas yevérOas ody trrmedas *". 

"Ev S¢ rovrw Te ypovy, dv To Mapddvds te Tiv orpatuy 114 
Scéxpuve xat Bépins tw mepl Gecoarinv, ypnoripiov ednrvOee ex Anecdote 


of an omi- 


Acrdow Aaxcbaipoviowrr, Bépkea airéey Slxas rod Aewvidew mous saying 


f 
dovou, ad To Swopevoy €& éxelvou SéxecBas wéuroves 81) xrjpuxa to ich Spartan 
thy taylorny Sraptinras bs ered) warédaBe eodcay ert wacayv demanded 
Thy orpatiny dv Oeocanin, Cav és dy rv Bépkcw ereye rade of him for 
e deat 


“@ Bacired Mydav, Aacedaipornol ré ce nal “Hparnreidas of a0 of Leoni- 
Yrdprns™ airéovar pévou Sixas, Srs ohéwv rdv Bacidéa aarécre- 


223 xAhv ‘T8dpveos Tou orparzyov. Of of gold (see ix. 80). They are found 


this chief see note 254 on vii. 83. 


224 obros yap obx tpn AelWerOa: Bacr- 
Aéos. This is the way in which alone a 
Greek of the time of Herodotus would be 
able to account for Hydarnes’s conduct. 
But the analogy of other great empires 
renders it probable that he held some 
Office about the person of the sovereign, 
the functions of which were regarded as 
more important than his presence at the 
head of his corps. In the same way, 
English officers used in the late war to 
return to England from Spain to attend 
to their duties in parliament. See the re- 
marks on military rank in Persia, in the 
note 192 on vii. 61. 

325 xar’ dAlyous. Compare ii. 93: ray 
vip ctv droppalvovar Kar’ bAlyous. 

236 grperropdpous Te Kul Wedrcopdpous. 
The orperrot and yWéAra by which the 
selected individuals were distinguished, 
perhaps served the same purpose as the 
stripes in the English army, or the cross 
of the Legion of Honour in the French ; 
that is, were an indication of special 
deserts. They seem to have been made 


among the presents of honour which 
Cambyses is related to have sent by the 
hands of the Ichthyophagi to the king of 
the Ethiopians (iii. 20). 

337 Independently of the resources of 
Thessaly, the harbour of Pagasre was an 
excellent station for the store ships which 
had accompanied the expedition; so that 
magazines were doubtless formed there 
for the supply of the enormous force left 
behind. But it seems likely that no 
rations were issued to the irregular troops 
which formed the bulk of the army; for 
it is in this part of the retreat that 
EscuyY us represents the great loss by 
famine to have taken place : 


KayredOey Hyas ys "Axaldos xédor 

kal @cooadéy wréAiop breoxaviopévous 

Bopas éétayr’: tvOa 8h wAciora "bavov 

Sippy re Amg 7 buddrepa ytip hy rdde. 
(Pers. 488—491.) 


238 “Hoaxdeida: of ded Sxdprns. This 
would be in contra-distinction to the He- 
raclides of and Macedonia, and 
perhaps also to those of Lydia. 


3c 2 
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yas, puopevoy tiv ‘“EdAdba:” 6 82 yeddoas te nal xataoyor 

ToNOV Npovoy, Ws of éruyyave TraperTems Mapdévios, Seucvds és 

rovroyv elie “tovyap apt Mapddvus de dSixas Sece roravtas 

olas éxelvoice mpére” 6 ev bn SeEduevos To pyOev *” amadrXda- 

115 cero. BépEns 5¢ Mapddvwv dy Beocarin xatadurov, adres 

ene ss aii Kata tayos és Tov ‘EdAjorovtoy Kal amixvéeras és 

of the re- § Tov mopov Tis SiaBdows dv mavte Kal Teroepdxovra “pepper, 

the troops dardsyov Tis oTpartijs ovdey pépos”®, ws elzreiy. Sxov 5é mene: 
Ge a pevot ywolato, Kai Kat’ ovoTivas py ee Toy ToUTw@Y KapTroy™" 

Thessaly to dpwdfovres éoeréovro: ef de xaprrov pndéva ebpotev, of S¢ Thy Trolny 

lespont. Tay ex THS YRS avapvopévny nal tov Sevdpéwy Tov prosody trept- 

Aérrovres, kal Ta hUANA KaTabpérovTes KaTHaOoy, Gpoiws TOY TE 

Huépwv Kal Tov dyplwy Kal édevrov ovdéy tadra § érrolevy irs 

Apo éririaBev Se rAowos te Tov oTparoy nai Sucevreply, Kat 

odoy SépOecpe tods 5¢ xai voréovras avray naréXure, érirdocoy 

thot woot, va éExdorote yivorro éXavvwv, pededalvey Te Kai 

tpépew ey, Beacanrly Té Twas, Kai dv Sipe THs TIaovins, nat ey 

Toss of ed axedovly, & évOa nal rd aid Gppa Kxaradutrav tod Atos, Ste emi 

msered che Tiv “Edd dba Hrauve, amuov ov arrédaBe adda Sévtes of Ilaloves 

rotat Opnift, arravréovros Hépkew, Epacay veuopévas™™ dprayOivas 

id Tov dvw Opntxwv trav mept tas myyas ToD Stpupdvos oiKy- 

116 par. “EvOa nai 6 trav Bicadréwy Bacireds yas te Tis Kpn- 

Anette of ST@VLKTS, Sprit, Epyov wreppucs épydoaro: bs ove ards pn TH 

King ofthe Ricpty éxav elvar Sovdevoew, GAN olyero dyw és 7d ovpos THY 

his cix sons. “PoSdarnv, toiol te mascot ampyopeve ut) oTpateverOas emt rip 





329 Setduevos rd pnOdy, “ having ac- 
what was said [as an omen].” 
Compare § 137, below: Sexdueba 3 Ba- 
orev Ta S:80is, and ix. 91: Séxopa: roy 
olevdy Toy ‘Hynolorparoy. 

230 ovSty uépos, “a mere nothing.” 
The account which the messenger gives 
in AEscHYLvs agrees with this : 

finovow éxpuydyres od roddAOl rives 

dp’ doriotxoy yaiay.— (Pers. 510.) 


331 +d» robrey xaprév. This could not 
have been the growing harvest ; for there 
would be none at such a season of the 
year. It probably refers to the stores 


laid up in the barns of private pro- 
prietors. 

233 yeuoudyas. From the gender we 
may suppoee the idea of the narrator of 
this story to have been, that the chariot 
of the sun was drawn by mares. This, 
however, does not seem at all likely. In 
vii. 55, of fro: of ipo are mentioned ; and 
the horse of Cyrus which was drowned in 
the Gyndes (i. 189) appears by the de- 
scription to have been a male. But the 
known habit of the Persians to use mares 
for ordinary purposes, possibly caused the 
adoption of this feature of the story. 
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"Enrdbda: oi Se adoyjnoavres, } Gras ode Oupds eyévero Oejoacbat 

Tov TrOAEMoOY, eoTpaTEevoyTO ama 7 II ‘por érres 5€ aveywpnoav 

aowées waves, 8 coves, fwpute QUTOV oO ciate Tovs opOarpovs 

Oa tip aitiny rabrny Cnak obrot fev tovroy tov ptobov édXaBov. 

Oi 8 Iépoas ads é« ris Opntens mopevdpevor arrixovro éri tov 117 
mopov, émevyopevot Tov ‘EAAHoTOVTOY That vnvct SéBncay és rane 
“ABv8or ras yap cxedlas ob edpov Er évrerapévas, GAN tr6 letpont, the 
xvetpavos Saredupévas™. évOaira S& xatexopuevos, oirla te be ay 
whéo wat Gdov edayyavoy, ovdéva Te Kécpoy epmimddpevos in cage 
xat Hata peraBddrovtes, aréGynoxoy Tod aTpaTod Tov TrEeptedyTos bridge, de- 
mwodnol: of 5é Nourrot dpa HépEn amexvéovras és Rapous. . a Kerkes 

“Eats 5é wat adros Ge Adyos Neyopevos, ws ézresd)) Répins wT g : 

arrerxatvey é& AOnvéwy arlxero én’ "Hiova™ ri éri Srpupove, Sardis. 
évOcirev ovxére Gdoutropinat Sveypéero, GANA THY pev crear pati the 
‘Tddapvei énitpémes amrdyew és tov ‘EdAjotTovroy, avtis 8 eri Komen by 
ynos Dowloons ériBas, éxopitero és tiv’ Aciny mdwovra Sé Ly Ein ge 
dvenov Stpupoviny brrodaBely péyay Kat evpatiny cal &), paidrov 

yap Tt xepalverOar, yenovons Tis vnds, Bore ert ToD KaTaoTpA- 

Tos émeovray cuyvay Ilepcéwv trav avy BéoEn xoulopuévay, 

a és Seiwa mecovra tov Baciréa, elpecOar Bocavra Tov 

ea, el tus dotl odt carnpin, wal tov eltray “ déorora, 

y ovdenia, Hv 1) TOUTMY aTraddNayn TU yévnTat TOV TrOd- 


ow @Paréwy” xai Bépkea Aéyeras axovoavra taira elrav eed of the 


dxd xemdvos SiaredAupdvas. It orpards, re g KpvoradAcwiyya did wépov 
s doubtful whether this really was yéoris pey head =ply oxeBacGirat Oeot 


The story which presently follows shows 
how entirely uncertain all the details of 
the retreat of Xerxes must have been. 

234 és’ ’Hidva. There was a bridge 
here by which the invading army crossed, 
and there is no mention in Herodotus of 
its having been destroyed. Yet it is in 
crossing the Strymon on the ice that 
JEscHYLUs represents a terrific loss to 
have been incurred by the army on its re- 


treat : 

yuri 8 dy radry Geds 
xemper’ Eopoy Spee, xiryrucw 3t way 
pécOpov &yvot Arpupdvos’ Oeods Bé tis 
7> ply voulCcey ov8ayoi, rér’ ndxero 
AiTaiol, yaiay obpaydy Te xpocKxuvay. 
dxel 82 woAAA CeoxAvT&éy ératbcaro 





the case. See above, note 212 on § 109. dxrivas & heap « cecwoptvos xupei. 


pardyoo atryais Aauxpds HAlou wbxdros 
udcov xédpoy Sixjxe, Ceppalvey prcyl: 
*alrroy 3 dx GAAHAOICL, K.T.AL 

(Pere. 495—506.) 


Possibly that portion of the troops un- 
der Anabesns (§ 126) which was in im- 
mediate attendance on the king, passed 
by the bridge, while the mass of the irre- 
gulars, spread over the country for the 
greater facility of obtaining supplies, at- 
tempted to cross on the ice. If Xerxes 
himself had undergone any great personal 
peril, such as that of the troops described 
by AZschylus, it is unlikely that the tra- 
dition of it would not have remained and 
been related by Herodotus. 
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tion of the“ dvSpes Tlépoat, viv tis Siadebdra tyéwv Baciréos xnddpevos: év 
te yap old elvas éuol } owrnplin’” tov pev Tabra Aéyew Tous Se 
mpooxuvéovras éximndéew és tiv Oddaccay Kal Tiv via érixov- 
dicGeioay, obrw 87 atrocwOjva. és hv ‘Aciny as 82 exBivac 
Tayiora és viv Tov Bépkea, troujoas rowvde Srt pev dowoe Bact- 

réos THY uyny, Swpjcacbas ypuvcty orepavyn Tov xuBepyijrea: Ort 

5 Ilepoéwv aroddovs arra@d\ece, atrorapety Thy Kepadryny avtov. 

119 Odros 5é GAXos Aéyeras ASyos™ sept rod BépEew voorou, ovdapcs 

fis tiore f Zuovye mares, obre EdXes obre Td Tlepaéwy tovro wdbos' ei yap 8} 
Taira otrw cipéOn éx rod KuBepyiren mpos Répfea, év pupines 
yvounor play ovx éyo dvrikoov, ui) ob av rothoat Baciéa 

rowpvoe TOUS pey EK TOD KaTacTpMpaTos KaTaBLBdoas és KOoiAnY 

ya, dovras Ilépaas wad Ilepoémv tovs mporrovs, trav 8 éperéov, 

dovrav Dowixwy, Eas ov av loov mrHOos rotor Iléponot é&éBare 

és THv OddNaccay™*, adr 6 pev, @S Kal mporepoy elpntas™’, dd@ 


120 ypeapevos dua rp DAW oTpare drevoornce és THY Aacinv. Méya 
dé xal rode papripwy dalveras yap BépEns ev rh oricw nxomsdy 
Xerxes pass drrixopevos és “ABSnpa, cai Eewinv ré opt ouvOépevos™, nai 
Swpnodpevos avrovs dxivden te ypvoly nal tujpy ypvooTrdoTe 


Another ac- 
count makes 


through 4 
dera, where 


he first takes 

on roe ” kal os avrot Aéyovet "APSnpirat, Aéyovres ewol ye ovdapas iota, 
sidering = ar péyrav éedvcaro thy Corny pevyw && "AOnvéwy orlaow, ws év abein 
safe, doy ta Sé “ABSnpa Bpuras arpos tod “EXAnoTOvTov paddov*™” 4 


Tov YTpupovos xab THs ‘“Hiovos, ev 6y pv pact émPivas eri tH 


» 
~ . 
~ & Uke 


235 obros 88 BAAos Adyera: Adyos. So 
Gaisford prints on the authority of V and 
P. The other MSS have obros 8 bAAws 
Aéyera: 6 Adyos, which appears to be, if 
any thing, the preferable reading. 

36 téBare és rhy OdrAaccay. What- 
ever discredit the story of the devotion of 
the Persians may deserve, no person who 
had ever been at sea in bed weather, 
would imagine that additional security 
would have been gained by drowning the 
crew, and putting in their places a num- 
ber of landsmen, who probably had never 
touched an oar, and most likely were half 
dead from sea-sickness. I am inetined to 
think that §§ 119, 120, proceed, not from 
Herodotus, but from an ancient com- 
mentator or editor, perhaps an Aloxan- 


drine grammarian. (See notes 432 on ii. 
145, and 99 on iv. 32.) 

237 &s nal xpérepov efpyra:. Gaisford 
prints, on the authority of M, P, K, és 
xal wpérepéy pot efpnra:. But the other 
MSS omit the pronoun, and, I believe, 
with justice. See the last note. 

238 tewiny opt cur@éuevos. See note 
331 on vii. 120. 

229 7a 82°AB5npa Woevra: xpds Tov ‘EA- 
Anowdyrov paddAoy. So Gaisford prints 
on the authority of several MSS. But 
the others have xpds rot ‘EAAnowdévrov 8 
BaAAoy Ta “ABinpa Bpvra:,—a variation 
which suggests the probability of the 
whole clause being originally a marginal 
note. 


URANIA. VIII. 119—123. 383 


Oi 88 “EnAnves, ered te ove olol re eyévovro eedéeey tiv 121 


- h 
“AvSpov, tpamopevos és Kdpvorov nat Sni@cavres avrav Thy ‘dateeay 
from An- 


yopny, aTadrdcoovro é> Zadapiva. mpata pév vuv toict Geoior 
éFeinov axpobivia GdXa Te Kal Tpinpeas Tpels Powioaas: vy pey 


dros, and 
after ying 
waste t 


és "IoOpov dvabeivas, tyrep Ett kal és cue tp" THv 8€ eri Zovyioy domain of 
: arystus, 
thy 8¢ r@ Alavre avtov és Zadapiva: pera 6é todo Sieddcavro serare 


Thy Antnv, Kat TA axpobinia sola a id és Aehspoir; éx Tay éyé- aivitp the 
vero avopias eywv ev TH yeEpt sokparnpiay ros, éov péyabos ” 
Svaxaidexa myyewy éExThece Sé obtos TH Ep 6 Maxedwr ’ AréEay- 

Spas 6 xpiceos™. Tl éuapavres 5é axpoOina ot” EXdnves és Aergovs, 129 
érretpwteov Tov Gedy Kop, eb AEAALnKE TWrjpea Kai dpeora Ta 8 sd en 
axpo0iva ; 6 5¢ tap ‘EAAjver péev TAY GrwY Edyoe Eyew, Tap the 
Alywrréwy 58 ob": G\Xd atralree adrovs Ta apiornia THs év Jada- 

piv vavpayins’ Al’ywiyras Se wvOopevot, avébecay dorépas ypucé- 

ous, of él iotod yadxéou éotaot tpeis ert Ths ywvins, ayxoTaTw 

rod Kpolcew xpyrijpos*”’. Merd bé ryv dcalpeow ris Anins Erdwov 193 
of “EdAnves és tov ‘IoOuov, apioraia Sdcovres TH afvotdty Afterwards 


yevonéve ‘EAAjvev ava Tov worewov TovTOY’ ws Sé arriKopeEvos of at the cole 
mus awards 


otparipyot Siévepov tas ious eri tod Tlocedéwvos TH Baopp™ 


340 gorhxee 3¢ obros TH wep b Maxeddy 
"AAXavdpos 5 xptceos. If this sentence 
be not the note of a later editor, it gives a 
very exalted notion of the wealth acquired 
by the kings of Macedonia at this early 
period. I am inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that it is this, and that the Alex- 
ander whose golden statue was placed at 
Delphi was the conqueror of Asia. It is 
very doubtful whether portrait statues of 
living persons were ever put up before his 
time. 

341 wap’ Alyswnréay 8t of. The answer 
of the god was in after-times attributed to 
Lacedsemonian intrigue. (See note 1 on 
§ 131.) Although the Aiginetans appear 
to have been thus chary of thank-offerings 
to the Delphic god, it is probable that 
their gratitude was more ready on their 
own soil. It has been suggested, with 
great ingenuity, that the temple disco- 
vered in 1811, from which the celebrated 
‘gina marbles in the Glyptothek at 
Munich were taken, was erected in com- 
memoration of the victory st Salamis. 
The triumph of the Hellenic race over 
the Asiatics appears in the two tympana of 


the temple, symbolized by two triumphs 
of the acide, led by Athene, over 
Trojans, represented by figures combat- 
ing. In the east gable (which refers to 
the expedition against Laomedon) it is 
the acid Telamon, in the western (re- 
ferring to that against Priam) it is Ajax, 
who represents A®°ginetan valour. Athene 
appears in each gable. For the full de- 
scription of the groupes, see THIERSCH, 


in Boetliger’s Amaithea, i. p. 137. It 


has been shown by Dr. WorpsworrtH 
(Athens and Altica, p. 265) that this 
temple, which is situated eight miles from 
the city of A°gina, in the N.E, corner of 
the island, is not, as has been supposed, 
identical with that of the Panhellenian 
Zeus. (See note on ix. 7.) 
242 rod Kpolaew xpnrijpos. See i. 51. 
343 Sidveuor Tas Whpous ex) rov TMoce- 
Séwvos TG Baoyg. This phrase occasions 
some difficulty. When decision was made 
by ballot, the Yjpo: were taken from the 
altar of the deity in order to be used. See 
Mutier on the Eumenides of Hechylus, 
p- 161. Perhaps we may suppose that in 
open voting, the appeal to the conscience of 


, the second 


384 HERODOTUS 
prize of Tov mparrov Kat tov Sevrepoy xplvovres ex mavrear évOadra Tas 
meri 
Themisto- Tos atrav éwuT@ éribero rHv widoy, adros Exactos Soxéwv dpe- 


atos yevérbau Sevrepa Se, of roAnNol ouveFérurroy Qewiorondéa 
xplvovres. ot pev 87 euovvodvta: Beusoroxdéns Se Sevrepetovct 
124 dtepeBddXcro Trodrdv. Ov Bovropévwv S€ tadra xpivev trav 


prio hata ‘EAAnvev d0ove, add’ arom wdvrav éxdotwv és Thy éwvTav 
thecaghout 2kpiTor, Sums Gewsotonrens BaicOn te Kal edofdOn elvas dinjp 


Hellas, and qroddov “EAdijvav copwratos ava macav thy “Edddda. Gre Se 
pald tohim yay ovn éryunOn mpos Tov ev Zadapinm vavpaynoavrov, abrixa 


demon, peta tavta é> Aaxcdaipova arrixeto, Bédwv tipnOivar Kal pw 

Aaxciatpovin Karas peev wredéEavro, peyddws 8€ ériunoar 

apiornia pév vuv &Socav EvpuBidbén, érains orédpavoy codins Se 

kal SeFurntos, Gepioroxnéi, Kal rovtw otépavoy édains: edwp7- 

aavro O€ pw Sym Te dv Sardpty KadMorevoavt aivécavres Se 

TOAAa, Tpoemreprpay airuvTa Tpinkocwt Zraprinréwy Royddes, 

ovros oltrep tmiées xadéovrat, péypt olpwy tav Teyentixav. 

podvoy 8) Tovroy mdvrav avOpworov™, trav nucis Byer, Xap- 

125 refprat wrpoéreprpay. ‘Ns be &« ris Aaxedaipovos arixero és Tas 

at herp a eae a ps gona ll id exIpav pey aad 

Tmt Gemsotoxhéos ewv, a ov Tov émripavéwy avdpav, plore 
mus. 


xaTapapyéwv évelxee Tov Oeporoxdéa, THY és Aaxedaipova arruEw 
mpopéparv, as Sia tas "AOnvas Eyou ta yépea Ta Tapa Aaxedat- 
poviov, GX’ ov 80 éwurov 6 8e, érrel te ovx erraveto tadra Neyov 
6 Tipodnpos, clare “ oft Exes Tou ovr’ dy eyo, éov BerABewirns **, 


the parties concerned was symbolized by 
the laying out the pebbles uyon the altar, 
as in secret voting it was by taking them 
from it. Gaisford, following the minority 
of MSS, prints 3:evéuorro. Two (S and 
V) have &pepoy. 

214 uotvov 8) Tobroy xdytav dvOpcerey. 
This is entirely confirmed by the account 
of the Athenian orator in THucyDIDEs, 
who says of Themistocles, that he ailrié- 
TaTos dy Te oTerg vavyaxjoa éyévero, 
Srep capécrata towoe TA apdypara’ Kal 
avrol 8a rotro 8h pdAtota ériphoare 
Evdpa Edvor ray ds duas éaGdyroy (i. 74). 
The attendants on Themistocles were the 
whole body-guard of the king, not merely 
a portion of them. See note 130 a on vi. 


56, and note 531 on vii. 205. 

243 "Agi8vaios. The manuscript 8 has 
*AOnvaios, and Valla’s translation neither 
the one nor the other. There is some 
difficulty in understanding the gist of 
Themistocles’s retort if Timodemus were 
a native either of Athens or Aphidna. 
Belbina is said to be a small island off 
cape Sunium. Scyrzax (p. 45), Prato 
(Polit. i. § 4), and Prutarcn (Themist. 
§ 18) tell the story, but make the adver- 
sary of Themistocles a native of the little 
island Seriphos. See notes 494 on ii. 160; 
$68 on iv. 144; 262 on v. 92; 164 on vii. 
46 


26 gSy BeaBirirys. Seo the last note. 


| 


URANIA. VIII. 124—128. 385 


ériunOnv ottw mpos Zraprinréwy obt’ av at, w@vOpwire, cay 
TavTa wey vuy és Tocovro éyévero. 


’ AOnvaios.” 


*AptaBalos S¢ 6 PDapvdxeos, avjp ev Tléponot Adyypos Kat 
mpoote éov, é Sé trav Taraixav nat paddov ere yevopevos, 
éyav && pupiddas oregioy tov Mapdovos éFeréEato, mpoeneiuns 
Baciréa péxpt rod aad dis 8¢ 6 pey hy ev TH Aaly, 6 88 drlow secortin 


126 


Artabazus 

with 60,000 
men on ‘his 
return from 


Xerxes be 


qopevopevos Kata thy IladvAnvnv éylvero, &te Mapdoviov te sence Poti- 
xetpepitovros trept Geccadinv te nal Maxedoviny, nal oddéy xo 
xaretrebyovtos HKew és TO GdXNO oTpardrredoy, ov« edtxalov, évrvyav 


ameorediot ITordaiupryot, un ovx éEavdparodicacbal odeas’ of 


yap ITorBashrat, os Bactdeds trapeFeAndraxee xa) 6 vavtixds Toics 


ITépoynos oiyaxee hevywr ex Zadapivos, éx tod havepod anréctacayv 


amo trav BapBdpwr &s bé Kal @ddoe ot tTHv Tladrjvnv syovres. 


évOatra 57 6’ ApraBalos érrondpxee thy TTordalny. 
5¢ nat tots ’OrdvvOious arloracbas aro Bactdéos, nab tavrny 
érrodopxee’ etyov $¢ avrnv Borriaios ot éx Tod Oeppaiou xéXzrov 


eEavacrdvres tro Maxedévev *- érel dé oeas eld rodtopKéwy, 
xaréoghake éEayayav és Alpynr thy Se woduw wapaddot Kprro- 
BovAm Topwvalm éemrerporrevey, nat ro Xarniducp yevei™*- xal 


ottw “OduvvOov Xarxidées Eoyov. 
Batos rh TloriSdaln evrerapévas mpoceiye mpocéyovrs 5é of mpo- it 


"E€edov Se ravrny o ’ Apta- 


Ovupws cuvriberas mpodociny Tiyokewos 6 TaY Rxiwvaiwy orpar- 
aryos: Syriva pey tporroy apyiy, &yarye ovK Exw eitrety ov yap av 
Aéyeras Tédos pévros Tordde éyiveto: Sxws BuBAloy ypdweve 7 
Tipokevos, €Bédwv rapa’ ApraBafov réppat, 4) “AprdBalos rapa 
Tipokewvov, rokevparos mapa ras yrudidas* qeprediEavtes Kat 
mrepwcavres To BuBAiov, éroFevoy és cvyxeiwevoy ywpolov. émdioros 


247 Borriatot of éx rod @eppalov xéAwov 
dtavaordyres bd Maxedéverv. See note 
349 on vii. 127. 

348 +d XarniBucg yével. Probably the 
old feud between Chalcis and Eretria still 
survived sufficiently to render this step a 
politic one. See the note 291 on v. 99. 
The Chalcidians of these parts formed a 
portion of Xerxes’s army (vii. 185), per- 
haps not altogether against their will, as 
the Persian vengeance had been especially 
aroused against Eretria. 

249 wapa ras yAvol8as. This is the 


VOL. II. 


poriaen of all the MSS, and seems re- 

The course taken was, to wrap 
a parchment on which the communica- 
tion was written round the shaft of the 
arrow till it reached the barbs, not round 
the barbs themselves. It was so managed 
as not to attract attention, except under 
such a close inspection as would arise 
when a man was wounded. Hence the 
feather was set on the parchment roll, 
which doubtless at a little distance was 
taken for the shaft. 


3D 


‘Trromrrevoas a 27 


takes Ol 
takes - 
thes, ase 
stroys the 
inhabitants, 
and fills the 
town with 
Chalcidians. 


128 


e concerts 
e betrayal 
of Potidsa 
with one 
Timorenus 


of Scione, 





but the 
treason is 
detected. 


129 


After three 
months he 
loses a 

eat 
of his army 
in an at- 
tempt to 


s the 
Malls of the 
city during 
an ebb tide, 


130 





386 HERODOTUS 


dé éyivero 6 Tipdkesvos rrpodiéovs ray Tlotidasay rakedwv yap 6 
"ApraBalos és TO ovyxeipevoy, dmapTav Tod ywploy TovTov, Badrct 
avdpos Iloriasnjprew Tov pov Tov Se BAnGevra Trepédpape Spiros, 
ola didées yivesOas cy roduc of abrlya 76 Tékevpa Aafovres, ws 
éualov 76 BuBXlov, Edepor eri Tovs otparnyous: waphy 8é nal Tay 
GdXwv TladrAnvaiwv cuppaylny toto. 8¢ otparyyotot émidefa- 
pévoict TO BuBAloy Kai pabodar tov aitioy Tis mpodoalys, eoke 
ph caranreEas Tynokewor mpodoaly, Ths Sewvaiey wodsos eivexa, 
ph vopfalaro elvas Zxwvaior és tov petérata ypovoy aici impo- 
Sétas' 6 pev 5} tosovrp rpoT@ ewdiotos éyeyoves. “AptaBalp 52 
érrecdi) modvopKéovrs éyeyévecay tpeis pres, yiveTas GuTrwTis TIS 
Oardacns peyadn Kal ypavov emt moddov Worres Se of BapBapor 
Tévaryos ryevopevor, Tapyiaay és THv TIadAnvnv as 88 tas Sva peév 
paipas Svodorrropyxecay, rt Se tpeis SrroNoutTrot Foay, Tas Seed Gov- 
Tas yeh tow elvas év 77 Tladrjvy, erpArbe rAnppupls Ths Oaddac- 
ans peydAn, 60 ovdaud Kw, ws ot érreyepsor N&youTt, TOAAdKIS 
yevouevn. of mey &) véeww avtov ovn ériotapevos Siepeipovto 
tos ¢ émiatapévous of Tlorwasiyras erimdacavtTes wAolovss 
atTrodecav. aitiov Sé Néyovas oi Toriasjrasy ris re pryins Kal 
THs WAnppuploos * Kat tov Tlepoixod waGeos yevéoOas rode, Ste 
tot Tlocedémvos és tov vyov nal TO @yahua TO & TH Mpoarteip 
noéfnoav otto. tov Ilepoéwy tolrep wat SsepOdpnoay tard tijs 
Oardcons atriov 88 rotro Néyovtes, ed Oye Eyouye Soxéover. 
tods 82 epsyevouévous “' amipye “AptdBates és Ceocadiny 
mapa Mapdomoyv. otros pév ot mpoméupavres Paciéa obtro 
Srpngéay **. 


‘O 8é vavtixos*? 6 BépEen mwepvyevopevas, os wpocéutte 17 


350 ris re fnxtys uot = xAnppupldos. 
It is apparently from a false interpretation 
of this passage that Surpas (v. ‘Pax{av) 
lays it down as a fact that what the other 
Greeks called &urwris, was by the Ionians 
termed jnxin. That the word is synony- 
mous with “ flood ” in Herodotus, appears 
from ii. 11 and vii. 198, where Zuxwris 


25. cobs 3¢ wepryevoudvous. Perhaps 
may be consi two-thirds of the 
whole; for it is this number which are 
found under the independent command of 
Artabazus at the time of the battle of 
Platea. See ix. 66. 
352 oftw Expntay. These words aro 
omitted in the manuscripts M, P, K, F, 


and Anx{y are opposed to one another as and 6 


“ebb” and “flow.” The opinion of 
Valcknaer is, that «al ris wAnppupldos is 
8 gloss in this passage. I should rather 
take it to be an alternative reading. 


253 § 32 vaurixds. The use of Hero- 
dotus ig to say either 7d vavtixdy or 6 
yavriucds orparés. But the substantive is 
omitted, as here, in the next section. 


URANIA. VIII. 129—131. 887 


"Acly pedyov éx Zadapivos, nal Bacihéa re wal Ty otpares)y The Persian 
éx Xepaoviprou SieropOpevoe és “ABvoov, tyeusépite dy Kiwry ae (lass 
Sapos 8e émirduxpavros, wpcios * cyvedeyero és Sduov ai 52 rev the pat 
wiv nat éyeptpcav airot Teprtwy 88 nal MrjSwv of whedves Sonn,” 
éreBarever otparyyol Sé eds erfdOov, MapSdyrrs te 6 Bayatoy ere it 
wai ’Apraivrys™' 6 ’Aprayaloy cuvfipye 8¢ rotrows wal dder- (err? 
gidéos, aired “Apratvres rpocedopivev, Iapitpns**. are de 
peyddws mayyévres, ov mpojicay dyvwrépw*’ rd mpos éomrépys, 
odd érrnvdrynale oddely GAN & TH Bd xcarjpuevor, épvraccoy 
rip "Ioviny ph door}, vias Eyovres ov rRot dos tTpuxostas. 
ov py obde aporedéxovto revs “EDAnvas erctoeobas és rip 
"Iovinv, GX droyphoey oft thy ewvrey duddocew orabped- 
peeves Sri odhas ode érredcinEay evyorvras é« Dadapivos, GAN 
dopevoe amadNaecovro. Kata ply voy thy Odraccay écowpévot 
hoav Te Oup@, me Sé eddxeov mroddOv*™ xparjcew tov Map- 
Sovow edvres be dv Sdup, Gua pev éBovrebovro ef rt Suvalaro 
xaxoy Tods Todeplovs mote, Gua St nal araxovcteov dry 
mecéetas TA Mapdoviov mpyypata. 

Tovds 5¢“EdAnvas 70 Te gap yivopevoy Fryerpe ead Mapddvios &v 131 


Oecoarin ddv. 6 piv dy) metos ox overéyero 6 52 vavrinds ¥* I the 


amleero és Abywav, vies aptOpov Séxa wal éxator orpariyds Se Te 
° % techs 


Kab vavapyos tw Aevruyidns 6 Mevdpeos, tod “Hynoihew™, rod ‘chides 


here is very singular. But there is a 


24 apdétos, “early.” The manuscripts hb wile below: Gore rods piv Bap- 
ai one : € TOUS Mey 


8, V, d have xp@rov. But xpdéios seems 


to be the true reading, both here and in 
St. John's Gospel (i. 42), where the trace 
of it remains in the Latin “ mane”’ of the 
Codex Veronensis, although no Greek 
manuscript gives any thing but xpéros 
Or mpor op. 

255 "Apratyrns. It seems not unlikely 
that the two generals were connected with 
each other; for a Bageuws, son of an Ar- 
tontes, appears elsewhere (iii. 128, where 
see note 353). There was also an Aria- 
untes, son of an Ithamitres (vii. 67, where 
see note 219). 

255 "IGaulrpns. The MSS have é ’Aupl- 
tpns, doubtless from the confasion in 
uncial copies between IOAMITPHC and 
FOAMITPHC. In ix. 102, all have ’I9a- 


The use of this word 


Bdpous rd wpds owépns dywrépe Adpov 
ph roApay ratawdAOoa, xdrappetyxdras, 
rovs 8 “EAAnvas, t(dvreow Xlov, rd 
apos h@ xarerdpe AfAou (§ 132). From 
the analogy of dx:dva: and xarépyec@a:, 
one may suppose that the phrases 
and «drew would respectively mean “‘ away 
from’? and ‘ towards’? some port re- 
garded as a centre. In the present case 
this would be some place on the Asiatic 
main,—perhaps Ephesus, which was the 
port through which the commerce with 

urope mainly peased. (See note 612 on 
i. 162. 

238 ae So Gaisford prints from 
Sand V. The other MSS have woaAg. 

239 § 32 vauricds. See above, note 253 
on § 130. 

360 rou ‘HynolAew. In vi. 65, all the 


MBS, without any exception, make Agis 


op2 


at Evina 
110 sail 
strong. 


132 
They are 
induced to 
move as far 
as 
by some 
Ionian 
exiles, 


388 HERODOTUS 


‘Imrmoxpatiiew, tod Aeuruylbew, tod "Avatthew, Tod "Apytdypou, 
tov ’Avatavédpidew, tod Oeotroprrov, Tod Nixdvdpou, tod Xapirdouv, 
Tod Evvopov, tod Tlodubdéxreos, tod TIpurduos*', trod Evpupar- 
Tos, tod IIpoxdéos, tod “Apiorodypov, tod "Aptotoudyou, Tod 
Knrcodaiov, tod “Trdov, tod “Hpaxdéos: éwy ris érépns oixins Trav 
Baciéwv. oboe mavtes, wWAHY Tov SuvdV TOY pera AcuTuyld<ea 
mpwroav xatareyOévrwv, ot Gddou, Bacirées eyevovtro Drrdprys 
"AOnvaiwy S& éorparyyee HavOurrmos 6 ’Apippovoes*™”. ‘Qs 5e 
mwapeyévovto és thy Alywav wacar ai vies, amlxovto “Iavev 
dyyenos &s TO oTpatorredoy TOY ‘EXAHVwY of Kat és THY Srdprny 
OAdy@ TWpsTEpoy TavTwY arriKopevot, édéovTo Aaxedaipoviwy édev- 
Oepody thy “Iwviny tav xai “Hpodoros 6 Bactdnidem jy of 
otactatal ode yevopevot, éreBovrevov Odvatoy Ztpdtrse Te Xiov 
tupdvyp ***, dovres apyny émrtd: émiBovdevovres O€ &s avepol 





the grandfather of Leotychides,—a differ- 
ence which can only be accounted for by 
supposing different sources. CLINTON (F. 
HZ. ii. p. 209) considers the present passage 
corrupt. And there are doubtless many 
great difficulties in it. In the first place, 
Aristodemus and his three ancestors can 
in no way be said (conformably with ordi- 
nary accounts) to have been kings of 
Sparta, as the country was subdued in 
the time of Aristodemus at the very ear- 
lest. Again, all the descendants of Theo- 
pompus, from Anaxandrides to Hippo- 
cratides both inclusive, are unknown from 
any other authority as kings of Sparta. 
In their place Pausanras (iii. 7. 5) gives 
Zeuxidamus (grandson of Theopompus, 
his father Archidamus having died), 
Anaxidamus, Archidamus, Agasicles, and 
Ariston. This Ariston is the person men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vi. 61). In some 
other details Pausanias’s list of the Pro- 
cleid house differs from that of Hero- 
dotus. He puts a Soiis between Procles 
and Euryphon, which latter he calls Eu- 
rypon, and reverses the order of Eunomus 
and Polydectes. But it would be very 
rash to place = it dependance upon 
any one list, and to attempt to correct 
the others by it, as there is little proba- 
bility that any one rests upon contem- 
—— records. See note 217 on i. 
4] 


261 op Tipurdyios. 
(F) omits this name. 
363 "A@nvaley 5¢ dotpartryee EdyOirxos 


One manuscript 


5 ’Aplppovos. This was the father of the 
great Pericles. The reputation of The- 
mistocles seems to have occasioned a dif- 
ficulty in later times to account for his 
not appearing in command on this occa- 
sion; and Dioporus puts together a 
number of facts to explain the matter. 
According to him, the distinction gained 
by the Athenians at Salamis was such, 
that a general opinion prevailed that they 
would put forward a claim to the hege- 
mony. In order to thwart this, the Lace- 
dsemonians by their influence caused the 
dpioreia to be adjudged to the A®ginetans, 
as it seems from Herodotus (§ 122, above) 
was done. But now, dreading the effects 
of this, they found it necessary to con- 
ciliate Themistocles personally; and hence 
the distinctions which were heaped upon 
him. The Athenians in their turn, angry 
with Themistocles for receiving these 
honours, deposed him, and appointed 
Xanthippus in his place (xi. 27). A 
more simple explanation is perhaps to 
be found in the fact, that a new campaign 
having begun, new commanders were na- 
turally appointed ; and certainly the most 
important post for an Athenian statesman 
would no longer be at the head of the 
fleet, after the enemy’s navy had been 
destroyed, and while he had an enormous 
army in Thessaly. 

268 Srpdrrit tg Xlov rupdyvy. This 
Strattis was one of the Ionian dynasts 
who discussed the question whether they 
should destroy the bridge which Darius 


URANIA. VIIL 132, 133. $89 


éyvovro, ékevelxavros thy eruyelonow eves Tay peTeyovTar, ofTw 
57) of Nosrol, &E ddvres, trreFécyov ™ éx ths Xlov, cal és Saraprnv 
Te amixovro Kai &1) Kat TOTE és THY Alyway, Tov ‘EXAnvev Seopevoe 
Katamhaca. és tHv “Iwviny of mporyayov avrovs poyis péxpe 
Andou 16 yap mpocwrépw tray Sesvoy hy Toiot “EXAqot, oUTe TOY but are 
Nepev dodo ewrreipoiwt, oTpaTins Te TavTa Whéa edoxee elvas THY rata er 
58 Sdpow émioréato Sokn nat ‘Hpaxdéas oryras loov dréyew **: 
ouvérvrre 5& TowodT0, Wate Tods wey BapBdpous To pds éatrépns 
avatépw Sdpou™* ui) Tokay KataTacat, rarappwdnxdtas Tods 
dé “EdAAnvas, ypnilovray Xiwv, 76 wpdos Ho Katwrépw Andou 
ota Séos To pécov éfvraacé ohewv. 

Oi pév &) "EdAnves errwov és tiv Ajdov Mapbdévos 8 rept 133 
Thy Ococanriny éxeipate™*’. evOeirev Se éppewpevos, repre Kata 
Ta ypnoripia avdpa Evpwrrla yivos*”, ra otvopa tw Mis, év- 


donius in 


had thrown across the Ister, when the 
failure of his expedition into Scythia had 
become manifest (iv. 138). He had no 
doubt been replaced in his position by the 
Persians, when they recovered Ionia after 
the revolt had been crushed by the cap- 
ture of Miletus (vi. 31). The dative case 
Zrpdrr: is analogous to KAdof: (i. 31), 
and also to the adjectives aydp: and 
awdAc (i. 41; ix. a 

364 bretéo yor. note 186 on v. 72. 

263 thy 88 Yduoy .... Ioow dwdxew. 
This observation has been noticed as an 
extravagant exaggeration on the part of 
the author. “ His object is here, by an 
imaginary effect of contrast, to place in a 
more striking light the rapid increase 
during his own time, of nautical power 
and enterprize among his European fellow 
countrymen, of which result the victories 
he had just celebrated were a principal 
cause. And in his zeal to produce this 
illusive effect he would have us believe, 
that prior to the epoch of those victories 
the great central port of Samos, which 
was probably even in those days little less 
familiar to Attic merchants and seamen 
than the port of Pirseus, was viewed by 
the Greek commanders stationed at Delos, 
Within sight of this very Samos, much in 
the light of some terra incognita or ul- 
tima Thule of the eastern waters.” (Murz, 
Critical History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece, iv. p. 405.) 
These remarks seem to leave out of con- 
sideration that the fleet was under the 


command of a Lacedemonian, totally un- 
used to operations by sea, and that the 
‘“‘ Hellenes”’ in the text have reference 
merely to the commandant and his staff. 
The feeling remarked with regard to the 
distance of Samos (not from Delos, but 
from Sparta) probably arose in a great 
measure from the failure of the enter- 
prize against that island, recorded in iii. 
656. That expedition, the first undertaken 
to Asia since the Dorian invasion, turned 
out so badly, that it is not wonderful if 
‘‘a voyage to Samos’ became pro- 
verbial at Sparta for an unlucky enter- 
prize. It will be seen that next year, 
when the Spartan admiral adopted a more 
venturous policy, i¢ was in the sequel of 
an omen, which in ancient ways of think- 
ing would be regarded as a most impor- 
tant matter. If any superstitious persons 
thought that a spell was laid upon all ex- 
peditions to Samos, here was an indica- 
tion that the spell was broken. 

366 dyverépw Sduov. See note 257 on 
§ 130, above. 

267 éyveluate. Herodotus elsewhere uses 
the form xemepifey in this sense (see 
note 221 on § 113, above). And it is the 
more extraordinary that he should not 
have done so here, as he employs the 
word xeud(ew in a different sense (vii. 
191). See the note on that passage. 

268 Elpwréa yévos. There was a town 
called Ewropus in Macedonia, and another 
in Syria, the latter of which however is of 
later times than the conquest of Alexan- 
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at Thebes; 


also the 


der. SrEPHANUS ByZANTINUS also speaks 
of an Europus in Caria, and it has been 
generally assumed that Mys must have 
been a native of this. But the only co- 
lour for such a supposition seems to be 
the circumstance, that the Carians in sub- 
sequent times appear to have frequently 

as interpreters between the Greeks 
and the Persian officials. hernes 
sent with the Spartan admiral Mindarus 
apeoBevrhy ray wap’ éavrov, Tavdelrny 
Svopa, Kapa B8iyAwcoor. (THucrpipss, 
viii. 85.) Compare too XENOPHON, 
Anabasis, i.2.17. Stephanus, however, 
expressly says that the gentile name from 
the Cartan Europus is Eupérios. I should 
be more disposed to think Mys a Mace- 
donian, and belonging to a part of the 
population which was of Pelasgian or 
Achzean blood. (See below, note 276 on 
§ 135.) The name Europé was a sur- 
name of Demeter in the ritual of Tropho- 
nius, whose nurse she was said to have 
been. (Pausawnzas, ix. 39. 5.) It was 
therefore doubtless an Achzan or Pelas- 
gian word. 

269 é> “ABas ras Swxdor. The temple 
having been sacked and burnt the year 
before (see § 33, above), it seems at first 
sight strange that Mardonius should have 
endeavoured to conciliate the favour of 
the oracle. But certainly this outrage was 
committed by a division of the army which 
Mardonius did not command in 
(see notes 69, 71, and 72 on §§ 33, 34), 
and perhaps on the present occasion com- 
pensation was tendered. 

270 wardwrep dv "OAuprty, “in the same 
way as at Olympia.” This was through 
the appearances presented by the entrails 


of the victim while burning. Pinpar 
says: “OdAvarla Séowow drabelas, tra 
vy bane kyBpes “Euwtpois rexpaipd- 
Mevot Wapaneipavra Aids ucepatvou. 

Olymp. viii. tnit.) Hence Sopsocies 

Gd. Tyr. 21) uses the expression, éx’ 
"Iopnvov re payrelg oxod¢, where the 
Scholiast, = ee of Paitocno- 
RUS, explains y asserting that 
the priests there resorted to this method 
of divination. 

271 teivéy ra. Doubtless one of the 
pericecians to whom the temple originally 
belonged. See the next note but one. 
PLUTARCH in one passage says that this 
individual was a Lydian (Arietid. § 19); 
in another he calls him a servant (De 
oraculorum defeciu, § 5), and makes him 
receive the oracle peri Aloaldi. 

372 ds ° w. Some of the MSS 
have és *Augidpaoy. But although the 

of language seems to have been to 
speak of Amphiaraus himeelf, and not his 
oracle, as giving advice, and even to say, 
séurew rapt 'Audidpewy (i. 46), and not 

"Aupidpen parretoy, yet xaraxowul- 
(ew twa és "Audidpaoy would certainly 
not be good Greek. Hypsripres (Pro 
Euaenippo, col. 28) asks respecting his 
client, ri xa) dducei dd Oeds abtg rpoc- 
ératre tavr’ deayyelAas; but describes 
his duty as having been commissioned, 
with two others, éyxaraxAcOjva: eis +d 
lepdy. Of the ritual of Amphiaraus, see 
note 164 on i. 62. Gaisford prints xar- 
exofunore on the authority of a single MS, 
instead of rarexolusce. 

278 3:4 rdé8e. The story which follows 
seems to be a mythical form of what may 
very reasonably be expected to bave hap- 
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pened upon the final settlement of the 
struggle between the Cadmean invaders 
and the aboriginal population of the 
country. Amphiaraus was a hero belong- 
ing to the mythology of the latter. He 
was propitiated and converted into an 
ally by respecting the privileges of his 
worshippers, or, in other words, by leav- 
ing his ritual in the bands of that race to 
which it belonged. It is to be remarked, 
that just before the battle of Leuctra, 
which led to the re-establishment of a 
Messenian and Arcadian influence in the 
Peloponnese, the Thebang consulted ex- 
actly the same oracles which Mys did on 
the occasion of Mardonius’s commission, 
with the addition only of that of Delphi. 
And some connexion of the aracle at Delphi 
with that of Amphiaraus at Oropus ap- 
pears from the argument of Hyrrripes 
(Pro Euxenippo, col. 28, line 21). 

374 *"Axpaugvins. This is the reading of 
F, 5, d. Gaisford, with the majority of 
MSS, has ’Axpadiys. But in Pausanias 
(ix. 23. 5) the town is called ’Axpalgsoy. 
It was a mere hamlet within the territory 
of Thebes until the destruction of that 
city by Alexander, when a partion of the 
population found refuge there. The tem- 


ple of Apollo Ptoiis was fifteen etades 
from the town, on the right of the road 
which led to it from Thebes. The legend 
made Pioiis, from whom the surname of 
the god was derived, a son of Athamas 
and Themisto. The poet Asius of Samos 
ig regarded by Pausanias as the authority 
for it. 

315 wpdxare. See note 392 oni. 111. 

278 Kaoln uw yAdooy xpay. In the 
time of Pausanias, the local accounts 
related that Mys consulted the oracle in 
his own language, and not merely, as 
Herodotus puts it, understood the latter 
when speaking in a foreign tongue. 
This would be the more natural pro- 
ceeding, if we suppose (which there is 
every reason to believe) that the oracle 
was originally founded antecedently to 
the invasion of the Cadmeans, and be- 
longed to the old inhabitants of the coun- 
try,—a population pretty nearly identical 
with the autocthonous part of the popula- 
tion of Attica, and with that of the Me- 
garid at the time when the acropolis of 
Megara was called Caria. (See note 167 
on v. 66.) An acquaintance with the an- 
cient language would doubtless be pre- 
served by the functionaries of the temple 


ie of Mys would be, in this view, 
gpalogous ¢0 that of a person who should 
the Brahmins of Benares in Sans- 

it, or the ecclesiastics of a Transalpine 

manist church in Latin. It would be 
stroke of policy in Mardonius to employ 
as his agent an individual familiar with 
the religious system to which the temples 
visited by him belonged. 

377 "AXdtavdpoy roy "Aptyree. For the 
conduct of this Alexander, in his younger 
days, to the Persian embassy at his 
father’s court, see v. 19—21. But his 
Persian brother-in-law was the son of 
Megabazus, the chief who had 
the European’ continent from the Helles- 
pont to the Strymon, and who stood in 
the highest favour with Darius. (See note 
111 ou vi. 44.) He therefore had doubt- 
less modified his views, and probably 
hoped to become in Europe what Histieeus 
had been in Asia. Compare the over- 
tures of Hydarnes to the Spartans, Sper- 
thias and Bulis (vii. 135). 

278 Ky8pa Maxedéva. This is the de- 
scription by which Alexander is intro- 
duced to notice in vii. 173, where see the 
note. 

379 "AAdBayda. SrepHanus Byzan- 
TINUS appears to have found the reading 


a 
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whatever. 

280 xpdtevds Te fn Kal ebepyérns. This 
connexion was probably one not with 
Athens, but with the Pisistratid dynasty. 
Amyntas, the father of Alexander, had 
offered Hippias the town Anthemus on 
his final abandonment of the attempt to 
recover Athens (v. 94). But after the 
discomfiture of the Persians at Salamis, 
and the growth of the power of the com- 
monalty (which took such a start from 
that event; AnisTuTLe, Polit. v. p. 1304), it 
became an absolute necessity to represent 
the relations which formerly subsisted be- 
tween the great dynastic families in a false 
light. See notes 197 and 201 on i. 60; 
notes 213 and 214 on i. 63; note 165 on 
v. 65; and note $15 on vi. 140. It is 
perhaps out of delicacy to democratic feel- 
ings that Alexander, both here and above, 
vii. 173 (where see the note), being spoken 
of as a friend to the Athenians, is de- 
scribed without any reference to his exalted 
position. 

281 [ray ‘EAAnyixéy]. One manuscript 
(S) has ‘EAA vo, another ‘EAAnsixor, 
and a third +a ray ‘EAAnvixdy, variations 
which induce the belief that the whole 


originate in a marginal gloss. 
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202 cdya 8’ dy nal rd ypnorhpia... 


der) the eighth thet The traditions 
wetOdpevos txreuwe. The manuscripts 8 


therefore which h these writers follow 


and V have rdya 8t ra xpnorhpia tabrd 
ol mpoAéyovo:, and S has rdy ‘AOnyaioy. 
Instead of oi worhaac@a:, all but S and V 
have xoieic@a:. There can certainly be 
little doubt that Mardonius’s object was 
not a purely superstitious one; but that 
he was endeavouring to shake the Greek 
confederacy by means of an appeal to the 
religious predilections of s portion of it. 
383 § wrnoduevos tév Maxedévav Thy 
tupayvvl8a tpéxy rode. THUCYDIDES 
so far coincides with Herodotus in his 
account of the origin of the Macedonian 
kings, as to make Perdiccas the first of 
them, and Archelaus (the son of Alexan- 
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are entirely distinct from those which 
make the original founder of the empire 
to be Caranus,a brother of Phidon the 
dynast of ; 

344 Joay 30 7d wdaa Kal af rupavrides 
Tay dvOpérav dobevdes xphyacr. The 
instances in the Homeric poems of Nau- 
sicaa employed in washing the garments 
of the family (Odyss. vi. 57, seqq.), and of 
the brothers of Andromache slain while 
tending their father’s herds (Iliad. vi. 
422) will recur to every one. 

283 Sexdueda, & Bacired, Ta diBois. 
There is no “ ambiguous answer ”’ here as 
has been supposed. According to ancient 
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long after it ceased to exist, as a living one, 
in the neighbourhood. Most probably for- 
mularies in it constituted a portion of the 
religious service of the deity. The pro- 
ceeding of Mys would be, in this view, 
analogous to that of a person who should 
address the Brahmins of Benares in Sans- 
crit, or the ecclesiastics of a Transalpine 
Romanist church in Latin. It would be 
a stroke of policy in Mardonius to employ 
as his agent an individual familiar with 
the religious system to which the temples 
visited by him belonged. 

277 *AdédtayDpor roy "Audvrew. For the 
conduct of this Alexander, in his younger 
days, to the Persian embassy at his 
father’s court, see v. 19—21. But his 
Persian brother-in-law was the son of 
Megabazus, the chief who had 
the European continent from the Helles- 
pont to the Strymon, and who stood in 
the highest favour with Darius. (See note 
111 on vi. 44.) He therefore had doubt- 
less modified his views, and probably 
hoped to become in Europe what Histiseus 
had been in Asia. Compare the over- 
tures of Hydarnes to the Spartans, Sper- 
thias and Bulis (vii. 135). 

278 kySpa MaxeSéva. This is the de- 
scription by which Alexander is intro- 
duced to notice in vii. 173, where see the 
note. 

379 "AAdBayda. SrePHANUS ByzaN- 
TINUs appears to have found the reading 


*AAdBaorpa in his copy. But although 
Alabanda in Caria is well known, there 
is no notice elsewhere of an Alabanda in 
Phrygia, or of an Alabastra any where 
whatever. 

280 wpdtevds re efn nal ebepyérns. This 
connexion was probably one not with 
Athens, but with the Pisistratid dynasty. 
Amyntas, the father of Alexander, had 
offered Hippias the town Anthemus on 
his final abandonment of the attempt to 
recover Athens (v. 94). But after the 
discomfiture of: the Persians at Salamis, 
and the growth of the power of the com- 
monalty (which took such a start from 
that event; AnisTor_e, Polit.v. p. 1304), it 
became an absolute necessity to represent 
the relations which formerly subsisted be- 
tween the great dynastic families in a false 
light. See notes 197 and 201 oni. 60; 
notes 213 and 214 on i. 63; note 165 on 
v. 65; and note 315 on vi. 140. It is 
perhaps out of delicacy to democratic feel- 
ings that Alexander, both here and above, 
vii. 173 (where see the note), being spoken 
of as a friend to the Athenians, is de- 
scribed without any reference to his exalted 
position. 

281 [rey ‘EAAnvixey]. One manuscript 
(S) has ‘EAAfvor, another ‘EAAnuxay, 
and a third ra tov ‘EAAnvixey, variations 
which induce the belief that the whole 
originate in a marginal gloss. 
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332 +dya 8’ dy nal ra xpnorhpia... 
weOduevos txeuxe. The manuscripts 8 
and V have rdxa 88 ra xpnorhpia tard 
of xpoAéyovo., and S has rdy ’A@nvaioy. 
Instead of of rochoac@a:, all but 8 and V 
have woietcOa:. There can certainly be 
little doubt that Mardonius’s object was 
not a purely superstitious one; but that 
he was endeavouring to shake the Greek 
confederacy by means of an appeal to the 
religious predilections of a portion of it. 

383 6 xrnoduevos tév Maxeddvov thy 
tupavvi8a tpéxye rome. THucyDIpEs 
so far coincides with Herodotus in his 
account of the origin of the Macedonian 
kings, as to make Perdiccas the first of 
them, and Archelaus (the son of Alexan- 


VOL. II. 


der) the eighth (ii. 100). The traditions 
therefore which both these writers follow 
are entirely distinct from those which 
make the original founder of the empire 
to be Caranus, a brother of Phidon the 
dynast of ‘ 

3% Joay 3¢ 7d wdAa: Kal af ruparyides 
tev byOpéxwv doberdes xphuacr. The 
instances in the Homeric poems of Nau- 
sicaa employed in washing the garments 
of the family (Odyss. vi. 57, seqq.), and of 
the brothers of Andromache slain while 
tending their father’s herds (Iliad. vi. 
422) will recur to every one. 

285 BexdueOa, & Bacired, Ta d3i8ois. 
There is no “ ambiguous answer ”’ here as 
has been supposed. According to ancient 


SE 


138 


140 
Legation of 


Alexander 
to Athena, 


894 HERODOTUS 


7d Sades Tod olxov Toy How Teprypdrpas Sé, és Tov KOdTOY Tpis 
dpvadpevos ToD Hdiov, aTadddowero AUTOS Te Kai ot peT exelvou. 
Oi pev 3h arnicar r@ Se Baciréi onpalve ris tov Trapédpay 
oloy Te xphpa moujoee 6 Tats, xal os oly vom KeivoY 0 vEewTAaTOS 
r4Boe rd SSdpevar 6 Se trabra axovcas, nai okvvbeis, wéwires ex 
avrovs imréas atrodovras. worayos Oé éore dy TH YwpN TavTN, 
1 Ovovat of ToUTeY TaY avdpay am’ “Apyeos amroyoves coTipia™™ 
otros, eel re SéSnoav of Theva, péyas orm éppin wore ToUs 
irrréas phy olous re yevécOas StaBivas. of Se, darucopevor és GAY 
ynv Hs Maxedovins, olencay wéXas TOY KYTTOY TOY Neyouevwv 
elvas MiBew tot Topdlex ev roict puverat avropata poda, Ev 
&xacrov éyov éEjxovra pudda, dduy te urephépovra Tav Gddov. 
éy rovrotot Kat 6 SiAnvos*” toics xiyrrowos rw, ws A€yerat vd 
Maxedovor tirép $2 trav xiproy odpos Kéerat, Béppuoy™™ ovvoua, 
dParov td yepdvos. vedrev Se sppedpevos, ws TavTHY Exyor, 
xareatpépovto Kal tiv G\Anv Maxedoviny. *Amé rovrou 5% Tod 
Tlepdixxew ’Aré-avdpos ade éyeyovee "Apuvrew mais ty’ AdéEav- 
Spos: “Apivrns 82’ Adaérew "Aduérew 5é rrarhp hv 'Aépotros Tod 
S¢ Pikurros: Pidirrrrov 52 Apyaios: rod Se Tlepdikens 6 xrnod- 
pevos Thy apyny. éyeyovee prev S17 Se "AdéEavdpos 6 "Auwrew. 
‘(Qs 88 darixero és tas "AOnvas™ atrrotreppOeis tro Mapdovitov, 
édeye Tad“ dvdpes “AGnvaior, Mapdcvws rdde reyes” pot 


ways of thinking the offer and the omen 
are inseparable from each other, and both 


than a man (for he was represented as 
immortal), although less than a deity 


from the actual object which was visible 
to the eye,—the sunlight streaming into 
the hut. Hence the gesture of Perdiccas, 
as if securing his new possession. See 
notes on ix. 91, 92. 

306 gerhpia, ‘a thank-offering for pre- 
servation.” Several of the MSS have 
owript, which Geisford adopts. But 
although the name cwrp is applied as a 
surname to many of the ancient deities, 
the position of the word at the end of the 
sentence, without any explanation that it 
was & surname, would be unusual. 

387 § SsAnvés. The of Stlenus, 
and his dialogue with Midas, upon physi- 
cal subjects as well as the philosophy of 
life, appears to have been a very popular 
one in antiquity. THzorompus seems to 
have gone most fully into the details of 
the matter. He made Silenus the son of 


a nymph, and to be something greater 


(ap. Atlian. Var. Hist. iii. 18). Ants- 
TOoTLE (ap. Plutarch. Consolat. § 27) 
introduced an allusion to Silenus in one 
of his own exoteric works, written in dia - 
logue, entitled Kudemus, or On the soul. 
But this does nothing more than impate 
to him a peculiarly dark view of human 
existence. His sentiment is: &picroy yap 
wact wal wdoas ph -yerérOar 7d pévroi 
pera rouro xal +d xpaeroy ter LAAov 
dovoriv, Sebrepoy 8, +d ‘yevoudrous 
dwrolaveciy &s tdy0 Ta. 

38s toy. S and K have Bépfior, 
which is confirmed by Vaila’s fons Berbdi- 
nus. Another (d) has Képauior. 

389 de 32 dwlrero és ras "AOhvyas. The 
Athenians apparently returned home im- 
mediately after the retreat of Xerxes’s army 
northwards (§ 113), although the circum- 
stance is not mentioned by Herodotus. 

390 Mapddews tdde Adye:. Seo note 


URANIA. VIII. 1388—140. 895 


ayyerin het trapa Bacidkos Nyouves obra "AOnvaiows tas apap- 
Trddas Tas és éue €& éxelvaw yevouévas mrdcas perinus viv Te ee, 
Mapidvec, rolee totro pey Thy yhv ods arrddos' Tobro Se; dAAnv 
arpos TavTyn éécOav atros fwriva av eBédwos ovres avrovopor 
ipd te wavra ods, jv On Bovdwrral ye éuol époroyéew, avdpOacor, 
dca éyq évérpnoa. rovrav S@ amivypévey, avayxains yer pot 
moe Tavra, hy pty TO Uuérepoy avrloy™' yéyyrau Aéywo Sé iyiv 
rade viv ti palverOe wodepov Baciréi avracipdpevos ; ovTe yap 
dy vmepBdrowbe obre oloi te éaré avréyew trav waytTa ypdvor 
eldere wey yap ris BépEew otparndacins 7d wAnG0s Kal Ta épya: 
quvOdaveabe Sé xa riv voy wap éuoi*™ dotcay Sivamw date cab 
hy hpeas trepBarnobe, cal vuenonre, (robrep vpiy ovdeuia édris 
elrrep ev dpovéere,) GAXn trapéotat TodAamAnaln. ph av Bov- 
NeoGe wapicevpevor Baorréi, ™, ctéperOar pev THS yapns, Oéew 
dé aie) rrept ipéwy avrav"™™*: Gira xatadvcacGe rrapéyes 5é duty 
KaédMoTa Katadvoacba, Bacidéos tavrn @pynpévov. éare édev- 
Oepos, tiv duaryplny cuvbéuevor dvev te Sodou Kal ardrys. Map- 
Sovios yey tadra, @ AOnvaia, evereinard pot eitreiy pos tpéas* 
éy@ Se rrepi jue» euvolns THs Tpds byuéas dovons éF cued obder AéEw 
(ov yap av viv mparov expdborre™.) mpocypyite Se tpéwy, 
melGecba. Mapoovigr dvopéw yap tyiv ot olowl re écopévoics 
Toy WavTa “povoy Trodepéey RépEn (eb yap évopey rovro dv iysy, 
ovx av ore és tyéas HAOoy Eywv Noyous Tovcde") Kal yap Suvauts 
imép avOpwrov % Bacidéos éott, nab yelp irrepunens™. Av av 
}) adtixa Gpodoynonte, peydda Tporevevtwy er’ olat Gporoyéerv 


118 on iii. 40. One manuscript (K) has 
for daeye rdde simply A¢ye:, and then 
proceeds: dyyeAln fixe: wapa Bacirdos, 


pel ScepOdgn (iv. 166). By refusing to 
become the vassals of the Persian king, 
the Athenians indirectly matched them- 


KT A. 

391 dyriov. This is the ingenious emen- 
dation of Valcknaer, all the MSS having 
alrwy. 

292 wap’ éuol. This is the reading of 
one manuscript (a). The rest, with one 
exception, have wap’ éué. 

293 xapicetpevos Baoirdi, “ putting 
yourselves on a footing with the king.” 
The expression is used elsewhere of the 


proceeding of Aryandes, who, by issuing d 


ut himself on the footing of 
nt prince: wapioeduevos Aa- 


& coinage, 
an inde 


selves with him. 

294 Oéew 3¢ alet wep) indwr abrar. A 
similar expression is used above (vii. 57) : 
wepl éwurod rode. 

295 ob yap by viv wparoy énpdorre. 
This apparently refers to the communica- 
tion made to the allies when they were 
encamped in the valley of the Peneus. 
See above, vii. 173. 

296 yelp dwrepuhxns. Ovip has ren- 
ered this proverbial expression into 
Latin: “An nescis longas regibus esse 
manus?” (Heroid. xvii. 166.) 
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Hl E R O D O T U S 
506 pale, @ robe Te pddora olxnpévov 
; , : es oe pberpopevev povvev, éEalperov tt 
car eevey Gra melBecbe troddod yap 


fyav ff 
a ou, a 
“an ry 7 nes ye & peyas povvoise ipiv ‘EN ujvev 


%y 4 i 
ipo sda ge diros yevéc Bar.” 
dpaptibas va bret Aaxedarpdviot 58 arvOdpevor Hew 
"A 9 és Ab pas és Gporoylny &fovra te BapBapm A@nvat- 
- apparel ‘AM pmo br Tov Noylov **’, ds oheas ypedv éort dpa Toict 
oe wh apie bos extrlarrey ex [ledorovvjcou irs Mrswv re nat 
Abate? xdpra Te Sevcay pt) dporoyjawor TH lépoy’ APnvaior, 
cirlea TE ods edoke wréurrewy aryyédous: wat $1 cuvérimte @oTe 
juot ‘oy yiwecOas Thy KaTdoTacw éravépeway yap ot ABn- 
yaiot SiatplBovtes, ed émiotdpevot Ste Eyedrov Aaxedaipovios 
girecOas fKovra mapa tod BapBdpov ayyedov én’ Gponroryly, 
avoopevol te Téprpew Kata tayos aryyédous érrlrndes dy éroleuy, 
gvdexvipevos Totot Aaxedatpovloiss Thy éwvTayv yopunv. ‘Qs be 
gravoato Aéywr ’ AnréEavbpos, SiadeEdpuevoe EXeyov of aire RraptTns 
dyyerou “judas 8¢ erreprpav Aaxedarpovi Senoopévous tyéwv, 
pare vedrepoy trove pmdev cata Tiv ‘EAddba, pire AGyous 
évdéxecOas rapa tod BapBdpov’ obre yap Sixavoyv ovdapas obre 
Koopov pépoy obre ye GdXowes ‘EA jvav ovdapotot, tpiv Sé 8) war 
Sia wrdvrov Heeora, Today elvexa’ eyeipate yap TOvdE TOV TOAE- 
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pov vpeis, odey Huéwov Bovdopévev, xal rept Ths vpetépns apyijs 


ganaict 


piaDs- 


142 


pts 


397 dvausnobdvres tav Aoylwv. These 
prophecies are perhaps what Cleomenes 
had brought with him from Athens, after 
the failure of his attempt to establish 
Isagoras in power at that place. See v. 
90. Possibly they may have been com- 
posed by Onomacritus, who appears to 
have been retained as a sort of family 
seer by the Pisistratids. The oracles, on 
the strength of which Hippias foretold ill 
to the Corinthians (v. 93), appear to have 
had the same general bearing as those re- 
ferred to in the text. 

398 sepl rijs buerépns dpyis. Wesse- 
ling, very naturally surprised at such lan- 
guage as this from Lacedemonian com- 
missioners to the Athenians, was at one 
time inclined to read wep) rijs suerdpns 
dpyiibey 5 dydy éyévero, in accordance 


with what Themistocles says to the Jonians: 


dpx7bev 4 ExOpn xpds toy BdpBapoy ax’ 


Sudwov tyiv yéyove (above, § 22). But 
the speech, although put into the mouth 
of a Spartan, is from an Athenian mint, 
and of a coinage later than the time when 
the jryeuovla was transferred from Lace- 
dsemon to Athens. See the note 243 on 
v. 91. A similar remark is suggested by 
what presently follows: of tives ale nal 
7T) xdra palverbe wodAovs eAcvPepioay- 
tes dvOpénxwv. The Lacedsemonians had 
enjoyed the reputation of universal libe- 
rators while their supremacy lasted, which 
was owing to their habitual policy of sub- 
stituting aristocratic for dynastic govern- 
ment wherever they could extend their 
influence. (See the beginning of the 
speech of the Corinthian Sosicles, v. 92, 
and Tuucypipgs, cited in the note 245 
on the same.) When the Athenians 
stepped into their place as the leading 
city in Hellas, they earned the same title 
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6 aya eyévero: viv &é dépes xal és racav thy ‘“EXddba. arrows 
TE TOUTWY aTravTwY aitious yevésBat Sovocivns Totot "EXXnot 
"A@nvalovs, oddayas dvacyerov™” ofrwes ales xal TO mddat 
daiverbe arodrovs édevOepwcavres avOperrwv. 
pévroe buiy ovvayoueba, cat Ste xaprrov éorepnOnre SsE@Y Hon 
kal Gre oixopOopncbe ypovov 75n TmoAdoyv avr) rovTav Se bpiv 
Aaxedatpoviot re Kal ot cvppayot erayyé\Xovtas yuvaixds te Kab 
Ta és TOKEMOY AxpnoTa oixetéwy éyopeva’™” rravra émiOperyew, 
gor Av 6 modepos b5e ouveornKy. pt) Se tudéas “AréEavdpos 6 
Maxedav avayvoon, Nenvas™ tov Mapdovlov ASyor tovT@ pev 


yap Taira Twomtéa éorl: Tipavvos yap dav Tupdvym ovyKatepya- 


meCevpLevotct 


Cera’ tyiv S&€ ye ov momréa, elrep ed TUyydvere hpovéovres, 
érictapévoios @s BapBdpol dors obre miotov obte admnbes 
ovdev.” tadra éXekayv oi dryyeXot. 

"A@nvaios S@ mpos pev ’AréEavSpov inrexplvavto tdbe"* “xa 148 


avrot Touré ye émotdpeOa, Sts TroANaTAnoln éorl TH Mido rua oried 


Suvapis Tprep Hut dote ovdev Séer rovro ye overditew ddr’ ale: 
Gums erevGeplns yAryopevor dpuvevpeOa obrw Sxws dv nad Suve- 
peBa oporoyjoa be ro BapPdpp prjpre ov Hyuéas Treipd dva- 
melBewv, ore jyées Trevadueba. viv Se amdryedre Mapdovily, as 
"A@nvaior Néyouar, Eor dv 6 HrLos Thy avtiy oddv in riwep Kat 
vov Epyetat, pnore dporoynoew yuéas BépEn adda Geoicl re 
cuppayowos wiovvot pw éréEyev auuvdpevor Kal Toicr Apwor 





by supporting the commonalty against an 
aristocracy of families, whenever they could. 
In later times these two policies were 
popularly confounded with each other, 
which furnished the orators with abundant 
material for flattering the national vanity. 

299 HAAws re tovTwy andytwy airious 
yevéoOa: SovrAogdvns Tog: “EAAna: °AG@n- 
valous, obdauas dvacxetrév. This sentence 
is not easy to explain. Schifer reads 
axayréyrev for &rdyrwv. Matthie ex- 
plains the passage as if the word airfous 
were intended to do double duty, and be, 
as it were, repeated : “‘ and that Athenians, 
the cause of all these things, should be- 
come the cause of slavery to Hellas, is a 
matter not to be thought of.” This view 
of the passage is considered to be sup- 
ported by § 80, above: 100: yap é éudo 


Ta woetueva Sed Mfdwyv, where see note 
160. I should be more disposed to take 
tobray axdyrwy to mean “all these Hel- 
lenes,’’ gathered inferentially from racay 
Thy ‘EAAd8a, and to translate: ‘‘ and be- 
sides, that among all these Hellenic powers, 
Athenians should become the cause of 
slavery to Hellas,”’ &c. 

500 olxeréwy é€xydueva. Compare i. 120: 
td ye Tay dveipdroy exdueva. i. 193: 7d 
elpnudva naproy éxydpeva. 

301 Aewjvas. See note 48 on vii. 9. 

302 Swexplvayro tdde. According to 
Piutarcn (Aristid. § 10) the answer to 
Alexander was made by Aristides, who 
was authorized to return it by a public 
decree. The terms are, as was to be ex- 
pected, more energetic than they appear 
in Herodotus. 


144 


to the Spar- 
tan commis- 
sioners. 


398 HERODOTUS 


rév éxeivos ovdeplay Saw eyov’™, evérpnce tots Te oixous Kat 
Ta aydAuata. av Te TOU doLwTrod hoyous Eyav Tovovcde poy) e7re- 
galveo *"AOnvalocs, pyde Soxédov ypnorda siroupyéew abéustora 
épdew wapaives’ ob ydp ae Boudopeba ovdey ayaps mpos "AAn- 
valoy waéev*™, dovra mpokavev te kal dirov*®.” TI pas yey 
"ArétavSpov taira trexplvavro: mpos 8& tols awd Yardprns 
aryyéNous Tdde’ “7d pev Seicas Aaxedarpzovious pt) Gpuodoynowper 
t@ BapBdpy, xadpra avOpwirnioy mr arap aicxpas ye olxare, 
éferiotdpeva. tov ‘“AOnvalov td dpovnya, appwdijoa: Sts obvre 
xpucds eote vis ovdapobe Tocovros obte yopn Kddrei Kai aperh 
péya tnrepptpovea, ra pets SeEdpevor eOédoiwey dy pndloarres 
xkarabovN@cat THY “EAAdOa. WOAAG Te yap Kab peydra éoTi TA 
StaxwAvorvra TadTa p42) Troe, und hv eOddr\oper para pev cat 
péytota®™, trav Oey Ta ayddpata Kal Td oixjpata ewrrempn- 
opéva Te Kal ovyxexwopéva: roics Hykas avaryxains eyes Tinmpéey 
és Ta péytora paddov, iprep Gporoyéay TH TadTa epyacapéve* 
auris Se, To ‘EXAnuixoy doy Guatpoy Te Kal ouoydwocor, Kai Oewv 
Spupara re xowd nab Ouvalas, iOed Te opotpoTa: Tay mpodeTas 


203 oi Seulay Sriv Fxev. The word Say 
is used below, ix. 76. But the word is 
otherwise peculiar to the Homeric poems, 
or rather is to be considered as an Ionic 
phrase, remaining only in them. 

304 obdty Kxap: xpds "ASnvaley wadéew. 
In the time of the orators it was currently 
believed that Alexander narrowly escaped 
stoning at the hands of the Athenians on 
this occasion. (Lyrcuneus, c. Leocrat. 
§ 72, p. 156.) He represents him how- 
ever as coming from Xerres, not from 
Mardonius. 

365 ddyra apdtewdy te kal plrov. See 
above, note 280 on § 136. 

306 wpera ev kal uéyiora. After the 
victory of the allies at Plateea, it became 
& popular view of the war at Athens to 
represent it as one waged against the Per- 
sians in revenge for the outrages they had 
committed in destroying the temples of 
the Hellenic deities. In this spirit is the 
oath conceived, which according to the orator 
Lycurous (c. Leocrat. § 82, p. 158) was 
taken by the collective allies just be- 
fore the battle at Platea: ob worhoopas 
mwepl xAclovos Td (hy ris eAevOeplas, ovdd 
xararelyeo rods iryeudvas obte (evras 
obre dwoGaydyras’ AAR Tobs dy TH udxp 


TekeuThoayras Tey cuupdyey wayras 
Odile" xal xparhoas Tq ToAdum THY Bap- 
Bdpcy obSeulay ray dyercapdvey réAcov 
dydoraroy rothow: ras 8t ra Tov BapBd- 
pou xpocAonévas ardoas Sexaretow xa} 
tay lepdy tay duxpnoddvrey nal Kara- 
BAnbévroy dxd rey BapBdpwy obSty oixo- 
Southow wayrdwaciy, dAr’ Sxduynua ois 
éxcyivopévors édaw xatarelwerOa THs THY 
BapBdpwy aceBelas. Isocrates (Pane- 
gyric. p. 73) attributes the resolution re- 
specting the temples to the Jontans; and 
as no temple was burnt in the Pelopon- 
nese (from which the greater part of the 
allied force was drawn), this seems the 
more probable statement of the two. But 
in fact THrorompus, who was himself a 
scholar of Isocrates, asserted that the oath 
is an Athenian fiction (/fragm. 167); a 
circumstance which peeps out from under 
the observation of Lycurgus, that the 
allies drew up the formula ob wap’ adray 
edpévres, GAAA pipnoduevo: Toy wap’ 
duty elOtopdvoy Spxov (§ 81). The 
resolution sworn to at the commencement 
of the war by the Peloponnesian confede- 
rates (vii. 132) is of a mach more prac- 
tical character 


URANIA. VIII. 144. 399 


yevécOas AOnvatovs ox dv ed sya. érlotacbé re obra, ei pi) 
Kat mporepov eruyydvere ériotdpevos gor av nal els arepif 
"Abnvalwov, pndapa sporoynaovras judas BépEn*. tyéwy pévror 
Grydpela THY Tpovoiny thy és teas eyovoay™, Ere mpocidere 
jew oixopOopnpévay obra, wate émiOpéyrar eOérew Hyéwv Tors 
oixéras’ xa tpiv pev 9 ydpus exremAjpwrav juses pévtoe Nstra- 
pyoopev ovtw SKws ay éywpev, ovdev Aviréovres tyéas. viv 8e, 
@s otTw éyévTav, orpaTiy ws TaxyloTa éxTréuTreTE ws yap Hues 
eixalopev, ovn Exds ypdvou trapéorat 6 BapBapos éoBadav és riv 
nperépny, GX éreday tayiota TvOnTaL THY ayyerinu Sri ovdey 
Toujcopev Ta eKeivos Hyéwy mpocedéero. 
éxetvoy és thy “Arrixny, nuéas Kaipos eos trpocBwhjaas és rv 
Bowrtinv.” ot pev, tadra vrroxpwapkvov ’AOnvaiwy, amadddo- 


Tplv @Y Tapeivat 


covro és S1rapTyy. 


307 Yor’ dy wal cfs repry "AOnvalor... 
jpéas Hépty. It is difficult not to feel 
some scepticism about the sincerity of 
these sentiments, when it is consi 
how very soon afterwards (according to 
Herodotus’s own account) the Athenians 
pressed upon the Lacedemonians (ix. 6) 
that they had the option of an alliance 
with Persia. After the entire discomfiture 
of the invaders, and the developement 
of Hellenic national power which imme- 
diately followed, it became an object of 
emulation among the several states to 


make themselves out deadly enemies to 
the barbarian. Just in the same way the 
Parisians under the Directory took pride 
in having had relations guillotined during 
the reign of terror. 

$08 thy és judas Exovoay. This is the 
reading of Gaisford and the manuscripts 
Sand V. The others have the variation 
Thy xpos huas dovcay. Here the differ- 
ence is apparently to be attributed to an 
original diversity of 3:acxeval, and not, as 
in v. 81, to the introdaction into the text 
of an explanatory gloss. 


‘“HPOAOTOY ‘LETOPION H’. 


EXCURSUS ON VIII. 76. 


In describing the details of the battle of Salamis, modern writers 
have, without any exception so far as I am aware, been almost exclu- 
sively guided by the narrative of Herodotus; bestowing little or no 
attention on those features of the transaction which appear in other 
writers, and which are in some cases altogether incompatible with the 
details of the historian’s account. This is the more to be wondered 
at, as Herodotus himself plainly intimates, that there were many par- 
ticulars about which he was unable to speak positively’; while about 
some there was a very great disagreement at the time he wrote’. 
CoLonEL Lrake, whose view of the matter seems to have been 
adopted unhesitatingly by the best modern historians of Greece, 
gives what appears to me a very false turn to these facts, by the re- 
mark, “that, instead of giving a consecutive narrative of the battle, 
Herodotus has related only a few of the most interesting occurrences ; 
consistently with that determination not to be responsible for any but 
ascertained facts, which is observable in every part of his history of 
the Persian invasion ’.”’ 

No person can have a higher opinion of the truthfulness of the 
so-called Father of History than myself, if by this is meant no more 
than an honest desire to relate such accounts as he received, in the 
form in which he received them,—to judge on principles of common 
sense between conflicting statements,— and to avoid the appearance 


1 viii. 87. 2 viii. 94, where see note 185. 
3 Athens and the Demi of Attica, Appendix II. p. 264. 
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of bestowing credence upon such stories as seemed to him manifestly 
not to merit it. For this, and for the clear eye of an observer, he 
deserves entire credit. But neither the character of Herodotus’s 
work, nor any thing which has been related of himself by the 
ancients, warrant us in attributing to him that searching criticism 
which should lead us (as it might in the case of Thucydides or 
Aristotle) to prefer his statements to those of a contemporary wit- 
ness of the events described,—especially if such a one’s position had 
made him an active participator in them. 

Now in the case of the battle of Salamis we have the account of a 
contemporary, deserving of the closest attention,—which, if it had 
proceeded from a prose-writer, it would probably have received. But 
the unconscious association in modern minds between the ideas of 
poetry and fiction has, I believe, deprived the great Greek dramatist 
of his due weight with our historians. Atschylus, who, even if he 
did not himself take a part in the action‘, most undoubtedly was 
perfectly familiar with it under the aspect which it must have borne 
to those who did take part in it, produced his play The Persians, of 
which it constitutes the main feature, only seven years afterwards, 
before an audience chiefly made up of the very men who had manned 
the victorious gallies; to whom consequently every line of his 
description must have vividly recalled circumstances with which they 
were perfectly familiar. If his availableneas for the purpose of the 
modern historian is somewhat curtailed in one respect, that before 
such an audience he could not enter into details with which they 
were well acquainted, although it would be most interesting for us to 
know them,—details most appropriate to the historian, and which we 
are thankful to Herodotus for preserving *,—there is on the other 
hand an advantage which he possesses without a rival. It was alto- 


* Late writers assert, or assume, that he did (Pausantas, i. 14.5). But though 
it is very possible that such was the case, these writers are little to be depended upon 
for a fact, six centuries old if true, unless it appears that there is some intermediate 
authority to which they had access. Pausanias seems merely to speak on the strength 
of the current opinion of his time. 

5 It is only throngh an indirect allusion that we oan at all infer from Hachylus 
that Athens had been burnt, and that the whole hopes of the citizens lay in the fleat 
at Salamis : — 

&r’ Xp’ "AGnvary dor’ dwépOrros wéXus, 
avSpay yap Srrav, Ipxos dovly dagerds.—v. 348, 9. 
VOL, I. 3 F 
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gether impossible for him, without the certainty of disapproval, to 
present any view of the transaction which did not commend itself to 
Athenian eye-witnesses,—full, we may allow, of national prejudices 
and personal vanity, and quite ready to accept any grouping of the 
facts which actually occurred that might most flatter themselves, but 
still eye-witnesses, who would be at once revolted by any picture which 
contradicted their actual experience. Herodotus, it should be re- 
membered, whatever weight we may please to attach to his indi- 
vidual judgment, is exempted from this corrective influence. Sup- 
posing him to have been actuated by even a critical spirit, in the 
modern sense of the word,—of which however there is not the 
slightest trace,—his facts were a generation old; the Athenians of 
his time were the sons and grandsons of those before whom the 
Persians was acted; and in the forty years or more that had elapsed 
since the battle, its story had been told over and over again in every 
family, as the twentieth day of Boédromion returned, and the school- 
boys had a holiday to go and see the procession of Iacchus. It is not 
at all necessary to suppose wilful misrepresentation on the part of 
those who fought their battles over again to their children and grand- 
children on their knees, in order to believe that the gallant bearing 
of the Athenian sailors, and the brilliant acts of individual com- 
manders, together with such exciting incidents as the device of 
Artemisia to escape destruction, were more interesting both to tell 
and hear, than the accurate notice of times and places and other 
circumstances attending the movements of the forces engaged ; 
although these were of far more vital importance to success, and by 
the actual combatants would at the time be felt to be so. 

I assume it, therefore, as an axiom, that when Eschylus does 
relate any particulars of the action of such a kind as must have come 
under the notice of eye-witnesses, his narrative possesses paramount 
authority ; and that if any incident, or any special notice of time or 
place appears in Herodotus irreconcilable with these, it must be re- 
garded as erroneous. On the other hand, if any circumstance re- 
corded by the historian, of difficult explanation when we merely 
regard its agreement with his main story, be yet found to harmonize 
well with the course of events contemplated in the dramatic narra- 
tive, it is to be received without hesitation. 

Now, in the description of Herodotus there is room for the appli- 
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cation of each of these principles. It is, I believe, quite incompatible 
with the view of the battle taken by Aischylus, that the engagement 
should have commenced—which Herodotus implies it to have done— 
with the Persian fleet formed in line along the strait between Salamis 
and the main. This is the position assigned to it by Leake, and it is 
& view in which he has been unhesitatingly followed. Assuming this 
position to be the true one, Leake naturally finds a difficulty in the 
well-known passage of Herodotus °, in which it is stated that with a 
view of enclosing the Greeks between the island Salamis and the 
main, the Persians caused a squadron of ships at Ceos and another at 
Cynosura to close up. Cynosura was the name of the cape forming 
the northern headland of the bay of Marathon’, and as this was 
more than sixty geographical miles from Salamis,—a distance which 
could not be completed in the time required—and as Hesycutvs 
adds that it was a generic name given to every thing like a peninsula, 
Leake identifies it with the cape of St. Barbara (Aghia Varvara), in 
the island Salamis. But independently of there being no foundation 
in ancient writers for this arbitrary allocation, Ceos, the island to the 
s.z. of Sunium, is more than forty geographical miles from Salamis ;— 
a distance almost equally unmanageable in the time which Herodotus 
allows for the operation. Leake is therefore driven to the necessity 
of supposing “it is possible that Ceos may have been a place in Sala- 
mis, or on the Attic coast opposite to Cape Cynosura: it 1s also pos- 
sible that there is some error in the text*.” I will endeavour to 
show in the sequel that Ceos and Cynosura are respectively the well- 
known island and cape, and that the real difficulty is occasioned, not 
by their distance, but by the erroneous notion conceived by Hero- 
dotus of the operations of the Persian fleet, which is to be corrected 
by the help of the description of Aschylus. 

Before, however, proceeding to contrast the narrative of the two 
writers who come near to the time of the events they describe, 1t will 
be well to turn for a while to that of Droporus. Of course no one 
would wish to compare so vague and modern a compiler with Hero- 
dotus, if the question were merely between the judgment of the one 
and the other; but in this instance our attention is attracted by the 
fact that in his description of this celebrated action, he is not 

¢ 
6 viii. 76. 7? Hesycuivs, sud v. 6 See note 154 on viii. 76. 
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treating, and to put confidence in themselves. Far 

in the view of the dramatic poet. With him the intel- 

mes the cause of the Persians altering a disposition 

. favourable for fightmg,—taking up one in which they were 
~qualified for engaging,—and, whsle m this, being brought un- 
.vdly to an action. This will be plain if attention be given to 
-everal features brought prominently forward in his description, 

.nough the very fact of his audience having been engaged in the 
oattle would necessarily (as observed above) prevent him from de- 
tailing the mancouvres in the way that would be proper for an 
historian. 

Taking Herodotus as our guide up to the point where Aschylus’s 
description commences, we have the great bulk of the Persian war 
gallies, on the day before the action, advanced from Phalerum to 
Salamis, too late in the day to render it desirable to fight; so that 
all they do is to make at their leisure arrangements for engaging the 
next day. There is every reason to believe that their disposition 
was within the strait of Salamis, along the coast of the main, from 
the roots of Mt. Zigaleos on the west to the headland opposite Cape 
St. Barbara, in Salamis, on the east. This would, in fact, be a very 
advantageous position. The whole of the coast behind them was 
lined with the flower of the Persian army, so that if in the approach- 
Ing engagement the gallies should chance to be driven on shore, they 
would be secure of protection. Their ships were high out of the water, 
so that a strong breeze would have been productive of much incon- 
venience to them by rendering them difficult to steer’*. Here, being 
land-locked, they would be to a great extent protected from this evil. 
The great numbers of their vessels would enable them to extend their 
line beyond that of the enemy, without at the same time weakening 
it; and the narrow channel being unfavourable to manceuvring, there 
seemed every prospect of using with great effect the Sacan and Per- 
sian archers from the forecastles of their vessels,—the archers being 
an arm in which they placed the greatest confidence", and as the 


1° PLurancH, Themistocies, § 14. 

11 In addition (it would seem) to the native marines, thirty Persians, Sacans, or 
Medes were embarked in that capacity on each of the ships furnished by the foreign 
dependencies (vii. 184). These would probably be all archers. The Athenian ships 
at Salamis had only sixteen marines, of which four were archers, on board of each. 
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epitomizing from Herodotus and superadding further facts from his 
various collections, but is undoubtedly following an entirely different 
authority ;—a circumstance the more remarkable, as a very short 
time before, he had been taking Herodotus as his text-book. Ac- 
cording to the latter, after the Persian fleet had been collected in the 
bay of Phalerum, the army having in the mean time overrun the whole 
of Attica and burnt Athens, a council of war is held, and the result 
of this is, that on the day before the great engagement, it having 
been determined to fight by sea in the presence of the king, the 
fleet (or at least the main portion of it) advances to Salamis, and 
makes dispositions at its leisure with the intention of engaging the 
next day; while the vanguard of the army marches the same evening 
upon the isthmus of the Peloponnese, where the Greeks were assem- 
bled to oppose it. Diodorus, for his part, makes the Persian fleet 
proceed at once from the open sea, to attack the Greeks who are 
drawn up acrees the strait of Salamis, their line occupying the ferry 
between the island and the Heracleum on the main’. Other cir- 
cumstances in which he differs from Herodotus will be mentioned in 
the sequel; but here it is sufficient to direct attention to the impor- 
tant point, that according to the authority he followed (whatever it 
may have been), the great engagement begins by the Persians at- 
tempting to force their way into the eastern entrance of the strait of 
Salamis, the Greek line being drawn up across st to oppose them ; 
while in Herodotus they are supposed to be already within the strait 
and drawn up in line along it, the Greeks being ranged opposite to 
them along the northern coast of Salamis. 

Now if we turn to Aéschylus, we find another important variation. 
His description makes the Persians completely taken by surprise, the 
Greeks advancing upon them at daybreak quite unexpectedly, and 
they themselves having made preparations, not for fighting, but only 
for intercepting an enemy which they imagine to be dispersing 
stealthily. The narrator attributes the whole calamity which has 
befallen his countrymen to the false intelligence sent by Themistocles. 
So indeed do Herodotus and Diodorus. But in those two writers 
the only benefit resulting to the Greeks from the movements which 
that intelligence occasioned is, that they are compelled to give up all 


9 xi. 19. 
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thoughts of retreating, and to put confidence in themselves. Far 
different is it in the view of the dramatic poet. With him the intel- 
ligence becomes the cause of the Persians altering a disposition 
which was favourable for fighting,—taking up one in which they were 
quite disqualified for engaging,—and, «while mn this, being brought un- 
expectedly to an action. This will be plain if attention be given to 
the several features brought prominently forward in his description, 
although the very fact of his audience having been engaged in the 
battle would necessarily (as observed above) prevent him from de- 
tailing the manwuvres in the way that would be proper for an 
historian. 

Taking Herodotus as our guide up to the point where Aschylus’s 
description commences, we have the great bulk of the Persian war 
gallies, on the day before the action, advanced from Phalerum to 
Salamis, too late in the day to render it desirable to fight; so that 
all they do is to make at their leisure arrangements for engaging the 
next day. There is every reason to believe that their disposition 
was within the strait of Salamis, along the coast of the main, from 
the roots of Mt. Atgaleos on the west to the headland opposite Cape 
St. Barbara, in Salamis, on the east. This would, in fact, be a very 
advantageous position. The whole of the coast behind them was 
lined with the flower of the Persian army, so that if in the approach- 
Ing engagement the gallies should chance to be driven on shore, they 
would be secure of protection. Their ships were high out of the water, 
so that a strong breeze would have been productive of much incon- 
venience to them by rendering them difficult to steer’. Here, being 
land-locked, they would be to a great extent protected from this evil. 
The great numbers of their vessels would enable them to extend their 
line beyond that of the enemy, without at the same time weakening 
it; and the narrow channel being unfavourable to manouvring, there 
seemed every prospect of using with great effect the Sacan and Per- 
sian archers from the forecastles of their vessels,—the archers being 
an arm in which they placed the greatest confidence, and as the 


19 PLurarcH, Themistocies, § 14. 

11 In addition (it would seem) to the native marines, thirty Persians, Sacans, or 
Medes were embarked in that capacity on each of the ships furnished by the foreign 
dependencies (vii. 184). These would probably be all archers. The Athenian ships 
at Salamis had only sixteen marines, of which four were archers, on board of each. 
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battle of Platwa showed", with perfect reason. It is after this 
position has been taken up, opposite to the allied fleet of probably 
less than half the number of vessels, lying in the bight of Salamis to 
the west of the Silenian promontory (Aghia Varvara), that the 
treacherous message of Themistocles is brought to the Persian com- 
mander. Here the detailed narrative of Aischylus begins ; and every 
single particular of it was doubtless intended to have weight. The 
instant the Persian admiral receives the intelligence, he obviously 
dismisses all thoughts of a battle from his mind, and bends his whole 
attention to taking measures for preventing the escape of the sup- 
posed fugitives. Orders are a¢ once issued to all the captains for a 
movement, which is to be carried out as soon as it should be dark “. 
In the mean time every thing is done which could be done, without 
attracting attention, to facilitate the intended operations. The men 
have their supper rations distributed to them, and make their oars 
fast to the pins". As soon ae tt is dark, sailors and marines embark 
at once, and, encouraging one another with cheers, repair to their 
respective stations '*, the orders having been to block each entrance 


(PrurarcnH, Themistocles, § 14.) Hence the appropriateness of the complaint of the 
Persian messenger in the play of Aschylus, that the course of events prevented this 
superiority from being made available :— 


obdty yap Fpnes réta was 8’ dwdAdAuTO 
orpards Sanacbels valoiow euBodrais.— Pers. 278. 
12 See ix. 61. 
13 § 8 ebOds Gs Furovcer, ov tuvels SdA0v 
“EAAnvos aydpds, ob3t roy Oedy POdvoy, 
rac xpopwre révde vavdpxos Adyov.—vv. 361—3. 


14 BSetxvdy 1’ exoprvvovro, vavBdrns 7’ drhp 

étporovro xowny cxadpoy aud’ evhperpov.—vv. 375, 6. 
13 dwel 82 pévyyos HAlou xarépbiro 

wal ydk ewer, was arhp xowns Svat 

és vair exdpet, was 0’ Sxrwy emordrns. 

Takis Bt rdkiw wmapexdrAes veds paxpas, 

wAdovoi 8’ ds Exacros qv TetTaypnévos.—vv. 377 —81. 


Herodotus, who makes the Persian movement begin af midnight, says that it was 
executed in silence, that the Greeks might not perceive what was being done (viii. 76). 
But in the view of Aschylus, the only object was to get the start of the Greeks in 
race to the outlets of the channel. Accordingly, though preparations for getting 
rapidly under weigh are made in secrecy before sunset, yet when once off, there is no 
occasion for the observance of silence, and the men encourage one another by cheers 
as they push for their several stations. The outlets once blocked, the Greeks were 
caught. 
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of the channel of Salamis with a triple line of gallies, and to post 
others all round the island'*. If the Greeks escape, they are to lose 
their heads'’. All night long they are kept cruising: strange! time 
passes, and the Greeks have never attempted to get away "*. Morn- 
ing breaks, and the first thing they hear is the clear sound of the 
Greek pean re-echoed from the island rocks. A panic comes over 
them: they have been: deluded! that solemn pan means any thing 
but flight’*! A trumpet sound kindles up all the region where the 
enemy is, and immediately there is the simultaneous dash of oars in 
water, and he is plainly discovered advancing in full force™. First, 
the right wing led, in perfect order, and next the whole fleet ad- 
vanced; and at the same instant loud shouts were heard, “On, 
children of Greece! now have ye every thing at stake™.” The cry 
of the Persians responds to the sound; there is no time for delay, 
and ship a¢ once turns upon ship with brazen beak ™, the onset com- 
mencing by a Greek galley crippling a Phoenician one. Surprised 
however as the barbarians are, they do not fly. A stream of ships at 


16 rdta: vedy oripos wey ey orlxois tpioly 
texAous puadacety nal wdpous &ArppdOous, 
baAas 8t xbxAw viicoy Alarros xépit.—vv. 366—8. 


7 &s ef pdpov pevtolad’ “EAAnves xaxdy, 
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wacw oréperOa: xpards hv xpoxelnevoy.—vv. 369 —71. 
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- ors, Who present the spectacle of fishermen pursuing a shoal of 

pony-ish and destroying them with broken oars and fragments of 

3. The wail of despair spreads over the open sea ™, until night 
uts an end to the pursuit. 

It appears to me perfectly impossible to reconcile this account 
with the view which Colonel Leake (justified as he certainly appears 
to be by the narrative of Herodotus”) takes of the relative positions 
of the two navies at the commencement of the battle. If the triple 
jine of the Persians had been drawn up, as he imagines, along the 
strait which separates Salamis from the main, immediately opposite 
to the line of the Greeks, they could not have been attacked unex- 
pectedly *; the right wing of the enemy would not have been first 
seen leading the onset; they themselves in their efforts to get into 
action would have presented nothing like the appearance of a stream 
of ships; there is no reason why they should have run aboard of 
each other; and least of all—their line extending from the entrance 
of the Pireus to beyond the western extremity of Mount Agaleos— 
would the enemy, who can have extended scarcely half the distance, 
have been able to surround them. It may be added, that when they 
began to retreat, none but the easternmost part of the line could by 
any possibility have escaped into the open sea; neither would it 
have occurred to them to attempt it, when in their immediate rear 

33 7d pita yey 3h peta Mepouod rrparod 
dyretxer ds 5 rARO0s dy oreve veay 
HOporor’, dperyh 8’ obris GAAGASS waphy, 
abrol 3 bg’ abrév éuBodrais xarxoot duos 
walovt’, &6pavoy wdyra xwwhpn ordroy, 


"EAAnvixal re vijes ob &ppadudves 
KoKrA@ wept Cervoy, K.7.A. 
a4 — olueryh 3’ dpot 
xoxtpaow Kateixe reAaylay dAa—vv. 426, 427. 
25 viii. 70, compared with §§ 76, 84, and 91. 
3¢ Herodotus makes not the Greeks but the Persians the attacking party (viii. 84). 
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the whole coast was lined with their own troops, who, on their 
beaching their gallies, would have furnished them with effectual pro- 
tection,—a course as natural in ancient warfare as running under the 
guns of a friendly battery would be in modern. Moreover the island 
Psyttalea would not have been in the middle of the line of colli- 
sion”, but quite at the extremity; and the wrecks would have been 
carried by the afternoon swell rather into the bay at the head of 
which stands the Heracleum, than, as they actually were, on to Cape 
Colias *. 

All these difficulties will be avoided if we take a different view of 
the object of Themistocles’s stratagem, and suppose that his design 
was not merely to induce the enemy to surround the Greeks and so 
compel them to fight, but also to bring him into such a position as, 
at the beginning of the engagement, to be just entering the narrow 
channel where Leake supposes him to be already drawn up in fighting 
order. Supposing the invading fleet to have taken up the position 
which Leake assigns to them, the afternoon before the battle—a 
supposition which has the apparent sanction of Herodotus, and is 
not opposed to Aschylus—the movements which would follow the 
change of plan produced by Themistocles’s message would naturally 
bring about this result. The westernmost squadron of the Per- 
sian line would move on to block the narrow outlet between 
Salamis and the coast of Megaris. The squadron at Ceos might 
from the point of Sunium be signaled to close up near to Agina, 
and that at Cynosura to make sail round Sunium ; and the remainder 
of the fleet in the channel, passing outwards by the eastern strait, 
would take their stations round the s.z. side of the island Salamis, 
the last of them (which we shall presently see would be the Pheeni- 
cians) blocking the narrow entrance with a triple line of gallies. 
When morning broke the land breeze would be blowing; and if they 
desired to re-enter the channel, the Phoenician ships, their crews 
fatigued with their labour throughout the night, would be obliged to 
pull against it round the head of the Silenian promontory (Aghia 
Varvéra) and through the narrow channel between Psyttalea and the 
main. The Greeks (I apprehend) timed their movements so as to 
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attack them just at this conjuncture. The right wing would thus be 
seen by the enemy apparently leading, but the object being to wheel 
into line by bringing forward the extreme left, the Athenians (which 
were there stationed) would be quite as likely as any others to be 
well up in front when the actual shock took place”. They would 
make this with the advantage of the wind, and success would be 
nearly certain. The headmost ships of the Persians would be 
crippled, and would drift back upon those who advanced to support 
them from the rear; these as they pressed forward would enter a 
continually narrowing channel, and not only fall aboard of each 
other, but have their oars swept away by those which had been 
previously crippled. The triple hne would be thrown into disorder, 
and the crowd of advancing vessels, each pressing forward as it best 
might, would present the appearance so graphically described by 
ZEschylus as “a stream” of ships. As the head of the column got 
clear of the narrow passage, it would be “surrounded” by the Hel- 
lenic line and at once destroyed. This state of things would con- 
tinue so long as the ‘invaders continued their attempt to force the 
passage; but when they gave this up and retreated, the pursuit 
would continue on the open sea, over which (as Atschylus says) the 
cries of the enemy were heard as they were being destroyed. 

The description of the naval part of the engagement by the dra- 
matic poet ceases here. The formidable resistance made by the 
Tonians, of which Herodotus speaks*™, finds no mention in him. 
This is exactly what might be expected. At the time The Persians 
was acted liberty had been restored to the Asiatic Greeks, and 
good taste forbade the mention of any passage of arms between them 
and their European brethren. But still the course of proceedings 
in the engagement which the description of Aschylus indicates 
affords an explanation of what is related in Herodotus respecting 


31 Athenian vanity, a generation afterwards, would scarcely fail to turn this move- 
ment to account. To effect the manceuvre it would be necessary for the extreme 
right of the allies to remain stationary, or even back their gallies, while the speed of 
the others would be proportioned to their distance from the right, the pivot on which 
the whole wheeled. This is, I believe, the fact, which in a distorted form became the 
statement of Herodotus: of uew 3h BAAo: “EAAnves éx) xptuvny dvexpotorro, Kal 
&KeAAoy Tas vijas* *"Apuewiys Bt TMadAnveds, dvhp "A@nvaios, efavaxdels, vnt éuBdarc 
(viii. 84). 

32 viii. 85. 
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the Jonians. Ifthe Persian fleet had, in the night before the battle, 
taken up the position I have supposed in the order which Diodorus’s 
authority gives, the Ionians would be the furthest removed from the 
narrow channel where the action commenced, and in fact so placed 
that they could not have acted until the Phoenicians were out of the 
way. If, too, the Athenians were the part of the Greek fleet which 
began the battle, the remainder of the allies would not have come 
into the front until after the enemy had been forced back through 
the eastern strait. Hence the Peloponnesian foree would be the 
part of the fleet brought into collision with the Ionian contingent; 
but this would not be until the channel was cleared and they 
had got out into the open sea, where naturally the efforte of the 
Jonians would be more fruitful. But still at the time these were 
brought into action, they would have been rowing ever since sunset 
on the preceding day, and would be encouraged to the treason pre- 
viously suggested to them by Themistocles, by seeing the entire 
ruin that had fallen upon the Phonician squadron. It is not there- 
fore a matter of surprise that they too should have given way, 
although their resistance was beyond all comparison the most 
effective of any rendered by the several contingents that made up 
the navy of the invaders. 

Various insulated particulars which appear here and there in the 
narratives of Plutarch and Diodorus, as well as that of Herodotus, 
receive some illustration from the above remarks. Plutarch says 
that Themistocles did not begin the action until the usual breeze 
set in from the sea, eausing 8 swell to set into the straite; and that 
the effect of this was most detrimental to the Persian ships, which 
were high out of the water and top-heavy, and being caught by the 
wind could not be steered well; so that they laid their flanks open 
to the beaks of the Hellenic gallies*. Here what Plutarch does is 
merely to confound the land breeze which is blowing at daybreak— 
the time at which the engagement really commenced—and the aea 
breeze—which sets in late in the forenoon, and which doubtless had 
the effect he mentions,—not indeed upon ships engaged sowhin the 
channel (where the island Salamis, as above observed, would have 
served as a breakwater), but upon vessels in the open sea, which, in 


33 Themist. § 14. 
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the course of events I have sketched out, would naturally first come 
into action several hours after daybreak. 

Diodorus also, although here, as elsewhere, his notions of the 
course of proceeding are extremely vague, goes to confirm the view 
above taken. He makes (as I have observed) the Greek line of 
battle to be formed across the strait between Salamis and the main 
(rov wépov peragy Yadapivos nal ‘HpaxAciov xaretxov), not, as Leake 
makes it, along the same. And he also supposes the advance of 
the Persians to be from the open sea into the narrow. “ They held 
their course,” he says, “at first in good order, for they had plenty of 
sea-room ; but on entering the channel they were obliged to with- 
draw some of the ships from the line, and made terrible confusion. 
The admiral, too, who led and began the action, was killed after a 
brilliant struggle, and when his ship was sunk, confusion spread over 
the barbarian fleet; for orders were given by many, and each one 
issued different commands; so that they desisted from a forward 
course, and, backing their gallies, retired into the open sea; upon 
which the Athenians, seeing the confusion of the barbarians, advanced 
upon them™.” .... It is obvious that this description is quite com- 
patible with the view which I have taken, and agrees with the nar- 
rative of Aischylus as well as the vague account of a writer compiling 
his history hastily from books five hundred years after the event can 
be expected to agree with the vivid description of an eye-witness ; 
but that it is altogether incompatible with the notion of Leake. 

It is also to be observed that the naval force of the Persians was 
arranged, according to Diodorus, by nations, m order (he says) that 
the crews who understood one another's language might be near to 
each other, and able to express to one another the need they might 
have for assistance. Arranged on this principle, he says, the Phe- 
nicians occupied the right wing, and the Greeks in the Persian 
service the left**. But if this idea was really acted upon, the most 
natural place for the Egyptians would be beyond the Phoenicians on 
the extreme right: for the great intercourse between Phosnicia and 
Egypt would certainly produce some facility of oral communication 
between the maritime and fluvial population of these two countries. 
Now if the Egyptians really did occupy the extreme right, when the 
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Persian fleet took up the position along the strait of Salamis, which 
Herodotus indicates, (although Diodorus himself says nothing about 
it,) the day before the battle,—and if the movements were such as I 
have above supposed *,—the Egyptian squadron would be exactly 
the one whose position rendered it desirable for it to move westward 
for the purpose of blocking the western channel; and after it had 
been detached for this purpose, the Phoenicians would remain (as 
Diodorus places them) the extreme right of the Persian fleet. And 
it also happens that the especial service of blocking the western 
channel actually was, according to Diodorus’s express statement, 
assigned to the Egyptians, although, by the way he mentions the 
matter, he does not imagine that at the time they were moved they 
were actually in line in the channel of Salamis, but rather conceives 
of them as despatched from Phalerum ”’. 

Again, Herodotus mentions that whon the battle was over, the 
victorious Greeks towed in to Salamis “as much of the wreck of the 
destroyed vessels as remained still m that part,” but that a large 
quantity was carried by the west wind on to Cape Colias**. This is 
exactly the description of what would occur under the circumstances 
which have been sketched out. The conflict beginning at the 
entrance of the channel of Salamis, just as the head of the Persian 
column rounded the Silenian headland and the northern extremity 
of Psyttalea (the land breeze blowing at the time), part of the wrecks 
would be caught by the point and the island*™, but a large portion 
would drift out into the open water till the sea breeze sprang up, 
which, as it took them, would carry them in the direction of which 


36 Herodotus says that the Persians surrounded thefr opponents by moving their 
right wing round to the island and closing up the eastern channel with the squadrons 
from Ceos and Cynosura: éreidh eylyovro péoas vinres, dyiyyoy ply Td dx’ dowépns 
xépas xuxAotuevos wpds Thy Xarauiva’ dyiyyov 8t of dul thy Kéoy te nal rhy Ku- 
vécoupay rerayptvoi, xareixdy re péxps Movvuxlns xdvra toy wopOudy riot vqucl 
(§ 76). This, as Leake says, is an impossibility. 

37 xi. 17. 38 viii. 96. 

39 As, for instance, the body of Artembares was, which 


orbprous wap’ drds Gelvera: ZesrAnvleov.— Pers. 908. 


The bodies would not float like the wrecks, and therefore it was the island Salamis 
and the immediate neighbourhood where they were chiefly found. 
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Herodotus speaks. Had the action taken place where Leake sup- 
poses, the wreck could not have been carried any thing like so far 
along the coast of Attica. 

That eminent topographer appears to have been led in no small 
degree to form the view which he has taken of the position of the 
Persian fleet, from the interpretation which he has put upon an 
oracle which Herodotus records and mentions as having been strik- 
ingly fulfilled by the course of events. Ruin is predicted in a 
prophecy of Bacis to the arrogant invaders, “when they with their 
ships shall have made a bridge from the sacred shore of Artemis, 
bearer of the sword of gold, to sea-girt Cynosura“.’’ Leake ima- 
gines this to refer to the Persian line of battle extending, as he 
supposes it to have done, from a cape of Salamis opposite to the 
Silenian promontory, on which he believes a temple of Artemis to 
have stood. As the Silenian headland, which he identifies with 
Cynosura, would lie opposite to the centre of their assumed line, 
he argues that by taking up this position they fulfilled the conditions 
of the prophecy; and that in fact this circumstance was the main 
cause of Herodotus mentioning Cynosura at all in the passage above 
quoted ‘'. This appears to me a most unsatisfactory explanation of 
the passage, to say nothing of the gratuitous assumptions which it 
involves. The way in which the prophecy was fulfilled will be plain 


4@ viii. 77. The words are :— 


Sray Apréuidos xpvoadpou fepdy axrhy 
ynvol yepupdowcs xa) elvyarlny Kuvdcoupay. 


Leake translates this erroneously, ‘‘ when the barbarians shall cover with their ships 
the sacred shore of Diana and that of Cynosura,’’ and the erroneous translation masks 
the meaning of the oracle. 

41 «Thus the point of Cynosura [by which he understands the Silenian headland] 
and the island of Psyttalea were opposite to the centre of the triple line of the Per- 
sians, and near their right was a cape of Salamis, upon or adjacent to which, as we 
have already seen from Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana; and hence the words of 
the oracle of Bacis relating to the shore of Diana, which Herodotus has quoted.” 
(Appendix ii. p. 261.) ‘‘ On the one side of the city a temple of Diana, and on the 
other the trophy erected in- honour of the victory gained over the Persians.”’ (vol. ii. 
p- 169.) All that Pausanias really says is, that there is af Salamis the temple and the 
trophy (i. 36. 1), while Leake has apparently considered that the expression retro pey — 
tovro 3¢ was intended to denote a position such as he has assigned to the two. “‘ Hero- 
dotus seems to have introduced the name of Cynosura [in § 76, quoted in note 36, 
above] solely for the purpose of noticing the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle.”’ 
(Appendix ii. p. 259.) 
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enough, if we only consider the manner in which the armada of the 
invaders was moved, before the land and sea forces were united for 
the last time at Phalerum. It is obvious that with an enormous 
multitude like that under Xerxes (even allowing an unlimited amount 
of exaggeration as to its numbers), the great difficulty must have 
been to move the forces and provide them with supplies. And the 
way in which this problem was attempted to be solved may be made 
out by the snderect notices of Herodotus, although he was (as may 
be proved from various passages of his work) quite unable to com- 
prehend the vast scale of oriental strategics “*. The endeavour of the 
Persian commander was as much as possible to proceed pari passu 
with the army and the fleet. This was desirable, because wherever 
opposition was encountered, it was important they should be able 
to act together; consequently, although great preparation had 
been’ made beforehand in forming magazines, it would be impossible 
to dispense with the attendance of vessels to carry supplies. An 
army of such magnitude as even to be reported able to drink con- 
siderable streams dry, could not by any possibility be moved except 
in bodies separated from each other by a considerable interval. The 
same would be the case with the fleet, the crews of which (as is 
notorious) were in ancient times compelled continually to land. A 
supply of food and water in a ship of war sufficient to render it able 
to keep the sea even for a very few days is a thing unheard of in 
ancient history. And if we turn to Herodotus’s account of the 
march from Doriscus (where the whole force was first assembled) to 
Acanthus“, we see that the mode of advance is obviously planned 
with a reference to the means of providing supplies. The army 
moved on three lines; one considerably mland; another along the 
coast, keepmg up a communication with the fleet; and a third 
between the two. This last was the line of march taken by the 
guards and the king in person. That the main force of the army 
was included in the second of these divisions can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. The first having to pass through a mountainous region, 
would be lightly equipped, and thus would be more able to provide 
for its own subsistence by foraging, without depending altogether 
upon the commissariat. The third, with the king in person, moving 


43 See notes 268 on i. 77, and 234 on iv. 83. 43 wii. 121. 
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the course of events I have sketched out, would naturally firat come 
into action several hours after daybreak. 

Diodorus also, although here, as elsewhere, his notions of the 
course of proceeding are extremely vague, goes to confirm the view 
above taken. He makes (as I have observed) the Greek line of 
battle to be formed across the strait between Salamis and the main 
(rév wdpoy perafy Zadapivos xai “HpaxAciov xareixov), not, as Leake 
makes it, along the same. And he also supposes the advance of 
the Persians to be from the open sea into the narrow. “ They held 
their course,’’ he says, “at first in good order, for they had plenty of 
sea-room; but on entering the channel they were obliged to with- 
draw some of the ships from the line, and made terrible confusion. 
The admiral, too, who led and began the action, was killed after a 
brilliant struggle, and when his ship was sunk, confusion spread over 
the barbarian fleet; for orders were given by many, and each one 
issued different commands; so that they desisted from a forward 
course, and, backing their gallies, retired into the open sea; upon 
which the Athenians, seeing the confusion of the barbarians, advanced 
upon them™.” . ... It is obvious that this description is quite com- 
patible with the view which I have taken, and agrees with the nar- 
rative of Aischylus as well as the vague account of a writer compiling 
his history hastily from books five hundred years after the event can 
be expected to agree with the vivid description of an eye-witness ; 
but that it is altogether incompatible with the notion of Leake. 

It is also to be observed that the naval force of the Persians was 
arranged, according to Diodorus, by nations, in order (he says) that 
the crews who understood one another’s language might be near to 
each other, and able to express to one another the need they might 
have for assistance. Arranged on this principle, he says, the Phe- 
nicians occupied the right wing, and the Greeks in the Persian 
service the left”. But if this idea was really acted upon, the most 
natural place for the Egyptians would be beyond the Phoenicians on 
the extreme right: for the great intercourse between Phonicia and 
Egypt would certainly produce some facility of oral communication 
between the maritime and fluvial population of these two countries. 
Now if the Egyptians really did occupy the extreme right, when the 
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Persian fleet took up the position along the strait of Salamis, which 
Herodotus indicates, (although Diodorus himself says nothing about 
it,) the day before the battle,—and if the movements were such as I 
have above supposed **—the Egyptian squadron would be exactly 
the one whose position rendered it desirable for it to move westward 
for the purpose of blocking the western channel; and after it had 
been detached for this purpose, the Pheenicians would remain (as 
Diodorus places them) the extreme mght of the Persian fleet. And 
it also happens that the especial service of blocking the western 
channel actually was, according to Diodorus’s express statement, 
assigned to the Egyptians, although, by the way he mentions the 
matter, he does not imagine that at the time they were moved they 
were actually in line in the channel of Salamis, but rather conceives 
of them as despatched from Phalerum *’. 

Again, Herodotus mentions that when the battle was over, the 
victorious Greeks towed in to Salamis “as much of the wreck of the 
destroyed vessels as remained still m that part,” but that a large 
quantity was carried by the west wind on to Cape Colias**. This is 
exactly the description of what would occur under the circumstances 
which have been sketched out. The conflict beginning at the 
entrance of the channel of Salamis, just as the head of the Persian 
column rounded the Silenian headland and the northern extremity 
of Psyttalea (the land breeze blowing at the time), part of the wrecks 
would be caught by the point and the island, but a large portion 
would drift out into the open water till the sea breeze sprang up, 
which, as it took them, would carry them in the direction of which 


36 Herodotus says that the Persians surrounded thefr opponents by moving their 
right wing round to the island and closing up the eastern channel with the squadrons 
from Ceos and Cynosura: éwe:d} eylvovro péoas vines, dvipyoy piv 7d dx’ Eowépns 
xépas xuxAotueva: xpos Thy Zarauiva’ dvipyov Bt of dupl rhy Kéoy re xa) rhy Ku- 
vécoupay Teraypévo, kareixdy Te péxps Movwwuxlns advra troy xopOudy riot ynuot 
(§ 76). This, as Leake says, is an impossibility. 
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and the immediate neighbourhood where they were chiefly found. 
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Herodotus speaks. Had the action taken place where Leake sup- 
poses, the wreck could not have been carried any thing like so far 
along the coast of Attica. 

That eminent topographer appears to have been led in no small 
degree to form the view which he has taken of the position of the 
Persian fleet, from the interpretation which he has put upon an 
oracle which Herodotus records and mentions as having been strik- 
ingly fulfilled by the course of events. Ruin is predicted in a 
prophecy of Bacis to the arrogant invaders, “when they with their 
ships shall have made a bridge from the sacred shore of Artemis, 
bearer of the sword of gold, to sea-girt Cynosura“.’’ Leake ima- 
gines this to refer to the Persian line of battle extending, as he 
supposes it to have done, from a cape of Salamis opposite to the 
Silenian promontory, on which he believes a temple of Artemis to 
have stood. As the Silenian headland, which he identifies with 
Cynosura, would lie opposite to the centre of their assumed line, 
he argues that by taking up this position they fulfilled the conditions 
of the prophecy; and that in fact this circumstance was the main 
cause of Herodotus mentioning Cynosura at all in the passage above 
quoted ‘'. This appears to me a most unsatisfactory explanation of 
the passage, to say nothing of the gratuitous assumptions which it 
involves. The way in which the prophecy was fulfilled will be plain 


40 wili, 77. The words are:— 


Sray ‘ApréusBos xpucadpou lepdy dxrhy 
nvol yepuphoec: xa) elvarlny Kuvécoupay. 


Leake translates this erroneously, ‘‘ when the barbarians shall cover with their ships 
the sacred shore of Diana and that of Cynosura,’’ and the erroneous translation masks 
the meaning of the oracle. 

41 “ Thus the point of Cynosura [by which he understands the Silenian headland] 
and the island of Psyttalea were opposite to the centre of the triple line of the Per- 
sians, and near their right was a cape of Salamis, upon or adjacent to which, as we 
have already seen from Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana; and hence the words of 
the oracle of Bacis relating to the shore of Diana, which Herodotus has quoted.” 
(Appendix ii. p. 261.) ‘‘ On the one side of the city a temple of Diana, and on the 
other the trophy erected in: honour of the victory gained over the Persians.”’ (vol. ii. 
p- 169.) All that Pausanias really says is, that there is af Salamis the temple and the 
trophy (i. 36. 1), while Leake has apparently considered that the expression rovro piv — 
tovro 8 was intended to denote a position such as he has assigned to the two. “‘ Hero- 
dotus seems to have introduced the name of Cynosura [in § 76, quoted in note 36, 
above] solely for the purpose of noticing the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle.”’ 
(Appendix ii. p. 259.) 
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enough, if we only consider the manner in which the armada of the 
invaders was moved, before the land and sea forces were united for 
the last time at Phalerum. It is obvious that with an enormous 
multitude like that under Xerxes (even allowing an unlimited amount 
of exaggeration as to its numbers), the great difficulty must have 
been to move the forces and provide them with supplies. And the 
way in which this problem was attempted to be solved may be made 
out by the iadsrect notices of Herodotus, although he was (as may 
be proved from various passages of his work) quite unable to com- 
prehend the vast scale of oriental strategics “*. The endeavour of the 
Persian commander was as much as possible to proceed pari paseu 
with the army and the fleet. This was desirable, because wherever 
opposition was encountered, it was important they should be able 
to act together; consequently, although great preparation had 
been’ made beforehand in forming magazines, it would be impossible 
to dispense with the attendance of vessels to carry supplies. An 
army of such magnitude as even to be reported able to drink con- 
siderable streams dry, could not by any possibility be moved except 
in bodies separated from each other by a considerable interval. The 
same would be the case with the fleet, the crews of which (as is 
notorious) were in ancient times compelled continually to land. A 
supply of food and water in a ship of war sufficient to render it able 
to keep the sea even for a very few days is a thing unheard of in 
ancient history. And if we turn to Herodotus’s account of the 
march from Doriscus (where the whole force was first assembled) to 
Acanthus“, we see that the mode of advance is obviously planned 
with a reference to the means of providing supplies. The army 
moved on three lines; one considerably inland; another along the 
coast, keeping up a communication with the fleet; and a third 
between the two. This last was the line of march taken by the 
guards and the king in person. That the main force of the army 
was included in the second of these divisions can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. The first having to pass through a mountainous region, 
would be lightly equipped, and thus would be more able to provide 
for its own subsistence by foraging, without depending altogether 
upon the commissariat. The third, with the king in person, moving 
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along the line of the inhabited towns, where stores were laid up“, 
would also be provided for. But the second must have been mainly 
supplied through the medium of the fleet, with which it kept up a close 
communication. The extreme importance of maintaining this was 
perhaps the cause that the division advanced under the immediate 
command of Mardonius“*, the general of greatest reputation in the 
service. When the central division arrived at Acanthus, the nature 
of the shore necessitated a change of plan for a time. It was no 
longer possible to keep up a constant communication between the 
army and the fleet; and accordingly the latter was ordered to make all 
sail for that point at which such a communication could be restored, 
viz. the bay of Therme“. There a halt was again made, and the 
land force encamped along a considerable line of coast, “from the 
city Therme and Mygdonia, as far as the river Lydias and the 
Haliacmon, which form the boundary between Bottiza and Mace- 
donia ‘”.” 

From Therme a second simultaneous move of both army and navy 
took place. And in fact here their difficulties really began. There 
was now a prospect of meeting an enemy in force, which involved the 
necessity of concentrating the war gallies to a considerable extent ; 
and when steps for securing this had been taken, the evil that had 
been foreseen occurred,—there was no port large enough to receive 
the whole in the event of foul weather **. There can be no question 
that it was the expectation of resistance from the Greek fleet at Arte- 
misium, that induced the Persians to bring on the same day to Sepias, 
so large a force as to be obliged to anchor in eight lines off the 
shore “’. The land forces were being pushed forward to Thermopyle, 
and it was necessary to get the fleet into the bay of Pagase to co- 
operate with them”. The enormous loss which was sustained on 
this occasion would undoubtedly prevent a similar risk from being 
unnecessarily incurred; and when the pass of Thermopyl® was at 
last forced, and the Greek fleet retreated to Salamis", the two arms 
of the invading force once more found themselves united, with no- 
thing in the shape of an enemy to stop them until another concen- 


‘* vii. 109, ef seq. #5 vii. 12]. 46 vii. 121. 7 vii. 127. 
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tration should be effected in the ports of Attica. The army advanced 
without the least resistance, over-running Attica and sacking Phocis ; 
and Xerxes had his head-quarters at Athens", with a large force 
ready to be pushed on to the isthmus”, at the time when the fleet 
entered the port of Phalerum. The question now is, what was the 
nature of their movements to reach this point: and common sense 
would suggest that squadrons were advanced in succession, perhaps 
within signal distance of each other, but at any rate not so near as 
gratuitously to risk the safety of the ships, and increase the difficulty 
of procuring water and other necessaries for the crews. Wherever 
there was an extensive beach upon which the gallies might be hauled 
up, there, in the nature of things, it would be arranged for a large 
number to assemble. This would doubtless be the case at Fretria 
in Eubeea, which lies most opportunely for re-assembling the fleet 
after its necessary delay in passing through the narrow channel 
between Aulis and Chalcis. After Eretria, the next beach of any 
capacity would be that of the bay of Marathon, some fifteen miles 
off, in running for which the point Oynosura, its northern extremity, 
would be the natural landmark. And here, I apprehend, is to be 
found the solution of the problem offered by Bacis’s prophecy. 
Seven stades only from Eretria, at the hamlet ‘Amarynthus, was the 
temple of Artemis Amarusia™, a deity worshipped with the greatest 
pomp under this name by Athenians as well as Eretrians™. A fleet 
of 800 or 1000 ships crossing to Marathon in the order in which 
they would have to take up their station on their arrival, when seen 
from the hills overhanging Rhamnus or Tricorythus, could hardly fail 
to suggest to the imagination of a spectator the notion of bridging 
over the sea between the two points. Again, as between Marathon 
and Phalerum there is no facility for beaching any large number of 
ships, the advance from the one to the other would naturally be by 
detached squadrons, and the great bulk of the fleet might very well 
be reported at head-quarters while the rear still remained on the safe 
shore of Marathon (dudi riv Kuvdécovpay), and while an intermediate 
squadron had been advanced only as far as Ceos in their course round 
the southern foreland of Attica. In such circumstances the signaling 
them to close up, under the impression which the Persian admiral had 
62 viii, 66. $8 vill. 71. 
54 Srrapo, x. p. 324. 55 PaUSANIAS, i. $1. 5. 
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formed of the intentions of the Greeks, would be exactly what we 
might look for. By so doing the more advanced ships would be in a 
position to sweep the channel between the islands of Salamis and 
gina; and it is exactly here that if any Greek vessels had stolen 
out from Salamis in the night, they would have been found when day 
broke. 

I will conclude these remarks by a reference to one other passage 
of Herodotus, which confirms the view just taken of the movement 
of the squadron from Ceos. When Aristides, in the night before the 
engagement, arrived suddenly in Salamis and informed Themistocles 
that the enemy’s fleet had surrounded the island, he said “that he 
had come from A‘gina, and found great difficulty in getting out to sea 
without being seen by the squadron of observation®.’” Herodotus in- 
deed makes him add, by way of explanation, “that the whole Greek 
position was surrounded by Xerxes’ vessels.’’ But this circumstance 
would have been a hindrance to him, not in getting out from gina, 
but in getting tn to Salamis. If however the squadron of observation he 
meant was the one which had been signaled to close up from Ceos, the 
difficulty is exactly what would have occurred. According to Aischy- 
lus’s view, the false intelligence of Themistocles is conveyed to the Per- 
sian commander-in-chief a considerable time before sunset *’. Orders 
would instantly be telegraphed to the squadrons at Ceos and Cyno- 
sura, and they would get under way with all speed: and this would 
easily bring the former into the neighbourhood of the island Agina 
before it was too dark to distinguish them. Thus commanding the 
space between the two islands, the difficulty of Aristides would be to 
get past them, which isexactly what appears to be indicated by the phrase 
(poyus éxrdioat). The vessels actually surrounding Salamis would oc- 
casion him comparatively little difficulty. He was probably only in a 
small boat, nruch more speedy, and less distinguishable at night-time 
than a trireme would be; and when he approached the southern 
shore of Salamis, it would be easy for him to watch his moment, 
row in to land, and proceed over the hills to the Grecian camp on 
foot. 

56 viii. 81: ef Alylyns re Frew, cal wdyis CxwmADo as Aabdy rods ewroppéorras. 

- §& This must have been the case ; for the time was sufficient to give orders to each 
of the captains, and for them in their turn to get their several gallies ready to start 


the instant it should be dark. The entirely different view of Herodotus is remarked 
above, note 15. 
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The battle of Salamis has so long been popularly considered as an 
example of what may be effected by mere valour against enormous 
odds, that possibly some may experience a feeling of unwillingness to 
take any view of the subject which diminishes the disparity between 
the contending navies. But this is scarcely a reasonable way of look- 
ing at a matter of history. Bravery does much when directed by 
skill; but all experience leads us to doubt statements of any great 
results effected by it when without this guidance. If the foregoing 
views are well-founded, our wonder at the extraordinary success of 
the Greek fleet may perhaps be diminished ; but certainly in at least 
as great a degree must our admiration of the acuteness and resolu- 
tion of its commander be increased. With an overwhelming force 
opposed to him actually drawn up in order of battle, a friendly coast 
lined with the flower of the Persian army in its rear, he succeeds, 
first of all in detaching a large portion of the ships opposed to him, 
and placing them in a quarter where it was out of the question that 
they should be active; secondly, in getting the remainder out of the 
position they occupied into one incomparably inferior; thirdly, in 
exhausting the enemy’s crews by keeping them in motion all night *; 
and, finally, in bringing them on a sudden to action in a way which 
rendered their peculiar armament unavailable, and under circum- 
stances which must have made them feel, not only that their estimate 
of their foes had been totally wrong, but that probably they had 
traitors in their own ranks. 


58 It should not be overlooked, that according to Aischylus’s view the crews of the 
Persian fleet get their suppers ear/y,—not as they would under ordinary circumstances, 
at nightfall. Hence, when day broke, they had not only been at the oar all night, 
but likewise fasting for a longer period than customary. 
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‘HPOAOTOY 


‘ITSTOPIQN ENNATH. 


KAAAIOTIH. 


MAPAONIOS®S 88', ds of arrovocricas AréEavipos ta trapa 
"AOnvalwv éorpyve, spunels ee Oecoarins Hye Ty otpareny 
orrovdn én tas "AOnvas: Sxov &e éxdotote ylvotro, rovrous Trap- 
eddpBave*®, toiat S¢ Beccarlns iycopévoict ote TA TPO TOV 
TWeTpNyyéva peTépere ovdev, TOAAP TE pAddov emipyov Tov Iléponr 
xa ouvpmpoérepyé te Owpn€ 6 Anpiocaios® Hépkea pevyovra, 
kal rote é« tov davepod tmapnxe Mapdomoy émi tiv ‘EdAdba. 
"Evrel 52 rropevopevos ylveras 6 otpatos év Bowwroict, ot OnBator 
katehauBavov rov Mapdénov ‘ xat cuveBovrevoy atte, eyorres 


1 Map8érws 8é. The close connexion of 
this clause with the one which terminates 
the last book, shows plainly the arbitrary 
nature of the present division,— which 
however (it should be remembered) is an 
essential part of Lucian’s story relative 
to the recitation at Olympia: wapeA@ay 
ds roy dmicOdSopov od Ocarhy, BAA dyo- 
virrhy 'Oduurlev rapeixey éaurdy, dav 
ras loroplas nal xnA@y rods wapdévras, 
Bypt Tov nal Mobcas KeAnOjvat ras 
BlBaAous abrod, dvydéa wal abras ot- 
gas. (Aetion. § 1.) 

2 Sxov 8 éxdorore ylvovro, totrous 
mwapeAduBSaye. Dioporvus makes the num- 
ber of troops levied by Mardonius, in ad- 


dition to the 300,000 left with him by 
Xerxes, to be 200,000 (xi. 28). 

3 @dépnt 6 Anpircaios. Thorax was 
one of the Aleuadse. He is mentioned 
together with his two brothers, Eurypylus 
and Thrasydzus, below (§ 58). 

* xareAduBavoy toy Map8émoy, ‘‘ tried 
to stop Mardonius.” This sense is rea- 
dily deducible from the original idea of 
the word xaraAauSdvew, on which see 
note 139 on i. 46, and note 55 on v. 21. 
Compare iii. 36: foxe xa) xarardufave 
cewurdy, ‘ restrain and controul yourself;’’ 
iii. 128: xareAduBave épl(orras, ‘‘ stopped 
their disputing ;”’ iii. 52: Meplavdpos rov- 
Toot avroy xareAduBave, “ Periander at- 
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@S ove ein Yapos emityndewrepos evorparotredeverOas exeivou’ ovde Mardonius 
yA e 4? 9» A eo 5 ’ ¢ ’ to halt in 
Ewy tévat éxactépw, GAN avTov ifouevov’ toe Skws apaynri Baotia, and 
a m thence 
Thy wacay ‘Edd\dba Katactpépyrat® “ cata wey yap To ioyupor to attempt 
e to gai - 
“EdAnvas Gpuodpovéovras, oimep Kal mdpos tavTa éylvwoxor, tingns in the 


Narera elvat trepuylvecOar Kal Grract avOperraot" ef Sé troujoets ea iprreeal 
Ta Hyucts Tapawéopev,” Epacay Aéyovres, “ EFers arévws Aravra | 
Ta xelvwv Bovretpata. méurre ypnpata é tos Suvacrevovtas 

avipas év That Todor tméurwv Se, thy ‘EAAdSa SiactHces: 
évOedbrey Sé Tous pt) TA oa ppovéovras pyidios pera TaV oTa- 
owwréwv® catactpéyea.” of ev taita ocuveBovrevor 6 82 otk 3 


but | 
érelOero*, GdAG ot Sewds Tis evéotaxto twepos Tas AOnvas Sevrepa sists in ad 


tempted to manage him by these re- 
marks.”’ 

5 GAA’ abrov- i¢éuevov. Before these 
words is to be supplied the verb éxéAevoy, 
or some one of similar sense, derived by 
inference from the ovx twy which has 
gone before. See note 301 on vii. 104. 

6 xataorpéynrat. This is the reading 
of all the MSS. But Bekker adopts the 
correction xaraorpéyera:, which is in ac- 
cordance with the invariable use of Hero- 
dotus. Compare i. 8: wolee 8xws éxelyny 
Oehoeant yuurhy. i. 9: col pedéro 1d 
évOetrey Sxws ph ce Spera: idvra did 
Oupéwy. iii. 36: Spa Seas uh cev a&wo- 
orhoovra Tidpoa. iii. 1385: e3éero ad- 
rou Sxws éyynoduevos xacay Thy ‘EA- 
Adda dulce Hie. v. 109: wodew xpedy 
dor: dudéas Sxws Td war’ Sudas fora: 7 
"Iwvln eAcvOépn. ix. 91: wolee Bxws ad- 
Tos dworAeboen:. 

T ward wey yap Td loxupdy “EAAnvas 
épodpovdéovras ... dvOpdro, “ for that 
in point of actual force, those Hellenes who 
before acted together, were enough to make 
it difficult for even all the world to hold 


their own against them.” The sentence if 


continued as begun would have ended with 
the words: xa) dwayras dvOpemrous Kkata- 
wodeneiy ofovs re, or some equivalent 
phrase. But as good manners would 
have forbidden the putting this sentiment 
in its direct form to the Persian com- 
mander, the normal structure is aban- 
doned, and an anacoluthon results. See 
notes 412 on i. 117, and 200 on viii. 100. 
So too is to be explained the sentence ii. 
66: raira 3 ywdueva wévOea peydaa 
robs Alyumrlous xaraAauBdve:. The normal 
structure would have been ravra 82 yivd- 


peva Tous Alyurrious Aure?. But the au- 
thor rightly understanding that it was not 
affection for the animals perishing, but a 
superstitious interpretation of the pheno- 
menon which caused the mourning, inti- 
mates as much by changing the form of 
the sentence. 

S pera Tay craciwréwy, ‘‘ with the aid 
of your partizans.” That there was a 
very powerful party, even in Athens, 
favourable to Persian schemes, is plain 
from the story told by PLurarcn (Aris- 
tid. § 13). A number of Athenians of 
noble families, who had been ruined by 
the war, met together in a house at Pla- 
tea, at the very time the two armies were 
in position over against one another, to 
concoct a scheme for betraying their 
country to the invader; and it was only 
the tact of Aristides which baffled their 
attempt. The manuscripts S and V have 
peta otparioréoy, ‘with the aid of a 
military force.”” Neither of these read- 
ings appear to me to be a corruption of 
the other. See a similar variation in iii. 
144, and note 398, thereon. 

9 5 3t ods éwelOero, The Attic orators 
assert that one Arthmius of Zela was 
sent into the Peloponnese with a large 
amount of secret-service money, for the 
purpose of sowing dissension among the 
allies. DEMOSTHENES professes to quote 
from an inscription on the acropolis at 
Athens, in which a sentence of outlawry 
against him for that offence stood regis- 
tered. (Philipp. iii. p. 122.) There is 
no direct notice of this in Herodotus, but 
there is not wanting very plain indirect 
evidence that such a policy was pursued. 
See note 34 on § 12, below. 
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édéeny dua pev vr’ aryvepocivns, dua Sé mupcoict Sia viowv 
édoxee Bacirki Snracey dovte ev Zdpdict, Ste Eyor AOnvas. Ss 
ovde TOTE amiKdpevos és tiv Arrixiy edpe Tovs ’AOnvaious, AN’ 
év Te Zarapin rovs wrelatous érruvbavero elvas, Ey re Tha’ vyvail: 
aipéer Te épjov TO Gotu. 9 5é Bactrdéos aipects és Ti boTepainv 
tv Mapboviou émiatparntny Sexdpmvos éyévero. 

"Erret 5é dv’ AOnunos éyévero 6 Mapdovios, wépre és Zadapiva 
Moupvyiémy dvdpa ‘EXXnorovtiov, dépovta toils avTovs Aoyous 
tovs Kad’ Anrékavipos 6 Maxedav toict A@nvaiocs dcerrdpOpevce. 
taira 5é ro Sevrepov améorerne, Tpotyav pév tav APnvaiwy ov 
dirlas yoouas’*, edaritoy 5é odheas imrjcew tis ayvapocuvns "’, 
as Soptadwrouv éovons mdaons tHS "AtrTiKhs yopns Kat éovons 
non om’ éwute tovTwoy pev elvexa arréreure Movpvyiény és 
Yarapiva. “O &é, amexopuevos él thv Bovanv, ErXeye Ta wapa 
Mapédoviou. trav 8&8 Bovrevtéwy Avxidns elrre yvopny", ds oi 


10 xpodxwy pty ray ’AOnvaley od pirlas 
yvopas. As this passage is commonly in- 
terpreted, wpo¢xwy is taken in a very un- 
usual sense, as meaning “ previously aware 
of.” But both wpodyw and its derivative 
xpéoxnua uniformly express the notion 
of ‘standing forward,” or “putting for- 
ward.’”’ And the meaning of this passage 
seems to be that Mardonius sent a com- 
munication to the Athenians, on the face 
of which he acknowledged their enmity 
to Persia, but appealed to their sense of 
their own interest. I should translate, 
‘“‘ putting forward indeed the unfriendly 
disposition of the Athenians, but hoping 
that they would relax in their perverse- 
ness, seeing that the land of Attica was 
overrun entirely, and now under his abso- 
lute command.’’ This is exactly the view 
of the case, which, after the final defeat of 
the Persians, would be most palatable to 
Athenian vanity. Their enemy is made 
to bear testimony to their disinterested 
patriotism in the very wording of his 
overtures to them. 

11 drawl(ooy 3é adeas bwhoew Tis &yrw- 
poobrns, “ but expecting that they would 
relax something of their perverseness.”” 
The construction is the same as that of 
brets THs opyis (i. 156; iii. 52). 

12, Auclins elxre yrdéuny. BisHop 
THIRLWALL, who follows the account 
given by Herodotus of the outrage which 
follows, remarks that ‘it is somewhat 


perplexing to find this incident related by 
DemosTHeNnes (De Cor. p. 296) of one 
Cyrsiius, whom, es it would appear from 
the comparison he draws, he conceived to 
have excited the anger of his countrymen 
by opposing Themistocles the year before, 
when he proposed the evacuation of At- 
tica. It can scarcely be doubted, that the 
orator alludes to the same occurrence . 
which the historian describes. Perhaps 
the easiest solution of the difficulty would 
be to suppose that Lycidas had also been 
called Cyrsilus,—a name which might 
imply that he had already made himself 
odious or contemptible by overbearing 
manners.” (History of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 327, note.) This explanation is, in 
my Opinion, scarcely more satisfactory 
than the one offered by Valckenaer, viz. 
that on two occasions happening within a 
year of each other, two different persons 
brought upon themselves the fury of the 
populace by the same proceeding, and 
that while the one of these is noticed by 
Herodotus, the other is alluded to by 
Demosthenes. In the time of the orators, 
the battle of Salamis and the energetic 
conduct of the Athenians antecedently 
to it, had become so completely the prin- 
cipal national boast, that it is only na- 
tural that anecdotes of which the cha- 
racter was mainly ethical should be re- 
ferred to that time rather than the year 
following. See, for an exemplification of 
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is stoned to 
death for 


edoxce Gpewwov elvas SeEapevous tov Aoyor tov age Moupuyldys 
% nA 7 se 

wpopépe, eFeveixas és tov Show 6 pev 8) TavTny Thy yveunv f 
; P ¢ proposing to 
amrepaivero, et te &n Sedeypévos ypnuata rapa MapSoviou ei re oi euterain 

nn ¢# ? a! \ 9 ’ XN , (rd them. 
Kat ratra édvdave: ‘AOnvaios Sé adrixa Sewvov rromoapevot, of Te 
éx THs Bovarrs Kal ot Ewer, ws erriOovro, mrepiotavres Auxidea 
xatékevoay Baddovres, tov S€ ‘EXXnorovtioy Movupvyidea arr- 
émeprpay acivéa yevoévov Sé OopiBou ev TH Yarapive wept Tov 


Avxibea, truvOdvovras To ywopevoy ai yuvaixes tav "AOnvaior The women 
stone his 





diaxehevoapévn Sé yur) yuvaixi, xab mapadraBotca, él ripy wife and 


Avxibew oixinv jicay avroxenées *, nal xata pev EXevoay avro 


‘ a \ 8 é Ys 
THY YUVALKA KATA Ta TEXVA. 


~ children 
U afterwards, 


"Es 8& rHv Yarapiva SéPnoav ot ’"AOnvaias Bde ews pe 6G 
mpoaedéxovro Tov '* éx tis IleXorovyncou otparoy Akew tipwp7- 
covra opt, ot Se Euevov ev TH Artix erel Se of ev paxporepa TE 
Kal ayonalrepa érrotcov, 6 Sé érimy nal 57 év TH Bowwrin édéyero 


Circum- 
stances un- 
der which 
the Athe- 
nians cross 
to the 


elvat’, otrw 81 trekexopicavto te mdvra nab avrot dé8noayp island 
és Zarapiva: és Aaxedaipova te Sreptrov aryyéXous*, dua pev 
Beprbopévous Totat AaxedSatpovioist Ste trepsetdoy éuBarovra Tov 
BdpBapov és thy ’Arrixny, ANN od petd ohewv nvrlacay és thy 
Bowwrinv, dua $& tropyncovras 6ca ode trécyeto 6 Ilépons 


petaBaroicr Swaccy mpociral re, Sts €¢ 1) apuvedat ’ APnvaiovcr, 


@s Kai avtol Twa Gdewpny evpnoovras'’. ot yap 6 Aaxcdatpovrot 


the way in which the historic details of 
an ethical story vary, notes 90 on ii. 30, 
and 9 on iii. 4. 

13 abroxeAdes. One manuscript (F) 
has a’ropoAdes. But the word seems to 
be genuine, and to have the force of avrd- 
KANTO‘ 

14 ady, 
five MSS, omits the article. 
found in the rest. 

18 «al 3) dv TH Bowwrlp érdyero elvas. 
The manuscripts A, B, 8S, V, have és rhy 
Bowriny éréyeto elva:, which may per- 
haps be defended, if the reading of Gais- 
ford and the MSS in i. 21, és thy M[Anroy 
hy, is the true one. But such a construc- 
tion is not the usual one in Herodotus. 
(See note 72 on that passage.) The con- 
nexion of the particle 8} with 48m is well 
shown by this expression. The rumour 
of the enemy having reached Boeotia was 
what made the cup of impatience run 


Gaisford, on the authority of 
But it is 


over. The Athenians were uneasy at the 
Lacedsmonian slowness, but still re- 
frained from incurring the inconveniences 
of crossing to Salamis; when however a? 
last (xal 5h) accounts reached them of 
Mardonius being in Boeotia, then, under 
such circumstances (ore 3h), they trans- 
ported all their moveables, and went over 
in person. See note 21 on § 7, below, 
and note 6 oni. 1. 

16 grexwoy ayyéAouvs. Aristides ap- 
pears to have been the framer of the 
resolution in virtue of which these com- 
missioners were sent. In subsequent 
times he himself was said to be one. 
But Piutrarcs remarks that his name 
does not occur in the decree, but those 
of Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides. 
(Aristid. § 10. 

17 &s nal abvrol twa drewphy edphoov- 
va. See above, note 307 on viii. 144. 
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dpraloy Te TovTov Tov ‘ypovoy 


kal oft hy ‘TaxlOia' epi 


Hyacinthia. delatou 8 Fyov ta Tod Ocod rwropaive Epa S& Td Teiyds age Td 
év 7@ IcOu@ érelyeov nai Sn érrdrtes éhapBave. 

‘Qs &é arrleovro és riv Aaxedalpova oi aryyeXot of arr’ AOnvaiov 
dpa aryopevor éx te Meyapwy ayyédous ai éx [Tdaratéwv, EXeyov 
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wn TAS errenOdvres ert tors épdpous' “ Ereurypav tyéas ‘APnvaior, 


Aéyovtes Ste nuiy Baotels 6 Mader, todro péev thy yepny 
arrobibol, todo 5é cuppayous eOére err’ ion re Kal opoin zroun- 


cacOa, dvev te Sdrov nal ararns: eBédes Se nal adAA(NY yopny 


mpos TH huetépyn Sidovar TH ay avrot édwpeda, jpeis b€ Ada re 


pany them “EArdjveov aidcaOévres * xai rHv “EdNAdba Sevvov trovevpevot arpo- 


Soivas, ov KaTawéoapev, GANG atrevrraucOa, Kaitrep adixcossevot 


e > ¢ 


tr’ ‘EAAjnvey Kab xatampodidouevol, émiotdpevol te 6Te KEepda- 
NewTepov ote Gporoyéey TH Ilépon padrov”™ Hrrep Trodepéeey ov 


pev ovde Oporoyjaopev Exovres elvas. 


Kal TO pev at Hpéwy otra 


axiBSnrov doy véweras ert trols “EXAnvas: iets 5¢, és wacap 
appwolnv Tore airiuxdpevoe pr) Gporoyjowpev TO Tlépon, eres te 
éEeudbere rd npétepov ppovnpa caus, Sti ovdaua mpodaaoper 


18 nal opt Fv ‘TaxlyOia. The celebra- 
tion of the Carnea had last year inter- 
posed an obstacle to the concentration of 
a force at Thermopyle (vii. 44); never- 
theless king Leonidas absented himself 
from it. The Hyacinthia however was a 
festival which seems to have been of a 
more popular character; for all the citi- 
zens, and indeed the slaves also, took a 
part in it. This would be very natural if 
it were a festival of the ante-dorian times; 
and that it was so seems certain,: both 
from its nature (see note 207 on ii. 79) 
and from the circumstance that during its 
celebration Sparta was deserted for Amy- 
cle. (POLYCRATES ap. Atheneum, iv. p. 
139.) See note 189 on v. 72. To neg- 
lect the ceremonial would consequently 
have been a much more dangerous expe- 
riment on the temper of the bulk of the 
citizens, than the proceeding of Leonidas 
was, even supposing the Spartan magnates 
to have been strongly inclined to march— 
itself a doubtful matter. (See note 34 
on § 12.) 

19 Ala re ‘EAAhnor aidecOdryres. It is 
not very plain to what Zeus the ambas- 
sadors refer under this title. Perhaps it 


may be the Olympian. But, on the other 
hand, it is far from impossible that it was 
the deity worshipped under the name of 
TlaveAAfvios at Aigina; for the temple 
there was regarded as possessing a pecu- 
liar sanctity. It was mythically con- 
nected with Afacus, by whose mediation 
alone the Delphic oracle declared that 
Hellas could be relieved from a drought 
which desolated both the region within 
and that without the isthmus. (Pausa- 
NIAS, ii. 29. 6.) It will be remembered, 
that the presence of the Aiginetan acids 
was considered of vital importance at Sala- 
mis, as well as on another occasion (v. 80; 
vi. 84), and that the Delphic deity ex- 
pressly required an offering from the 
Eginetans after that victory. Up to this 
time, therefore, the reputation of the 
fEginetan Zeus must have been very 
great. After the battle of Platea (in 
which the Aiginetans appear not to have 
taken any active part), the Olympian 
Zeus may reasonably have been preferred. 
See below, § 81. 

20 xepdaredrepoy .... 
note on vii. 143, above. 


BadAoy. See 
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TH ‘Edddba, rai Siore tretxyos tuiv Ss tod IcOpod éXavvdpevov 
év réret éott, nat 5) Noyov ovdéva trav "AOnvaiwv trovéecOe*: 
awbépevoi te huty Tov Ilépony avriaceabas és tiv Bouwrinv mpo- 
Sedcxate, wepceideré te €oBarovra és tiv Arrixny tov BapBapov. 

és pév vuy Td trapeov ‘AOnvaios ipiv unviover ov yap éroujoare 
ériuTndéws vov dé Ste rdyos otpatiy dua iiv éxédevoar byéas 
éxtréutrew, @s dy tov BapBapov Sexapeba ev rh "Arruch érreidy 
yap hpapropev Tis Bouwstins, Tis ye hyerépns erirydewtaroy éort 
éupaytcacbat 76 Opidowy tediov"”.” ‘Ds 88 dpa Feoveay of 8 
Epopos taba, aveBddrAovto és THY baTepalny trroxplvacbay TH Se The Ephors 


. = ut off giv- 
vortepain, és thy érépnv. Tovro Kab él dSéxa nuépas érroleov, éf ing = 


Apépns és nuépny avaBadrépevor ev $e tovTe 7TH ypdvm Tov by day for 


ten days, 


"IoOpov érelyeov, orrovdhy Exovres todd mavres TleNotrovyyacoe: until at last 
\ “ 209 ‘ ’ 4 the lines at 
cal odt Fv mpos Tédei. oO eyw elzrar Td altiov, SidT¢ darixo- the Isthmus 


, are com- 


pevou sev "AreEdvSpou to Maxedévos és "AOnvas orovdhy peyd- plete. 
Anv éeroujcavtTo py pndicat ’AOnvaious, tore 5¢ Spy erroujcavro 
ovdeulav, Gro ye ) Ete 6 “IoOpos ode eretelytoro, nal éddxeov 
’"AOnvateav ere SéecOar oddév" Gre Sé 6 "AréEavdpos arrixeto és Thy 
"Arrexny, obxw amereteiyioto: épyalovto bé peyddws xatappwdn- 
xotes Tovs ITépaas. 

Téros 82, ris te troxplows Kat éEodov trav Sraptinréwv 
éyévero TpoTres Towwade TH Wpotepain THs voTaTNS KaTaoTaCLOS 
perRoUoNS EvecGas™, Xireos, avnp Teyerrys, duvdpevos ev Aaxe- 10 behalf of 
Saiwovs péytota Eelvov™, trav épopwy érvbero mavta Noyov Top nian de- 


9 


A strong re- 
resentation 


21 «al 3) Adyor o8dva Tay *Abynvaley 
woiterGe, “come to take no account of 
the Athenians.’’ So above (§ 6), xal 34 
dy TH Bowerfy eAdyero elva:, “ came to be 
talked of as being in Boeotia.” See note 
15, above. 

22 dmxirynSeérarédy dori eupaxéoacbat 
7) @pidorov wedlov. The suggestion of 
the Thriasian plain as a desirable locality 
for engaging an enemy who was possessed 
of an overwhelming force of cavalry, 
strikes at first as somewhat strange. But 
apparently the Athenians considered that 
the command of the sea would give them 
great advantages if the enemy were 
Lrought to action there. They would 
have menaced his rear by crossing over 
from Salamis; and in the event of his 
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being defeated, might have closed up the 
pass from the Thriasian plain into the 
plain of Athens. This would have com- 
pelled Mardonius to retire into Boeotia by 
Phyle alone, if the victorious Peloponnesi- 
ans succeeded, as they probably would have 
done, in stopping the road by CEnoe, by 
which alone Citheron could be crossed. 

33 ri wporepaln tis dordrns KaTarrd- 
gios meAAotons foerOa, “on the eve of 
the last audience there was to be.’’ Com- 
pare viii. 141. 

% BSuvduewvos éy Aaxedalpom péyirra 
telywy. That a Tegean should then have 
great influence at Lacedemon, probably 
arose from the circumstance of the 
Acheean party being likewise strong there, 
and at the time jealous of their influence 
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426 HERODOTUS 
mandis §1 of "A@nvaios éXeyov’ axovoas Se 6 Xireos EXeye dpa odu rade 
made by o w ” ¥ 9 a ’ > f 
one Chi“ of Tw yet, avdpes Efopor "AOnvalwy spiv dovrov ph apOulov 
leus, a oe as , ’ / ’ na? a 
Tegan, TD Se BapBdpp cuppdywv, Kaimep teixyeos Sia rod ‘Icbpod 
Andapévou Kaptepov, peyddat Kroiddes avatrerréata.™ és TH 
IIeXotrovynaov t@ Tlépon. GA’ écaxovcare, mply te ddXN0 'AOn- 
10 valows Sofas oddrApa dépov tH ‘ENAGS.” ‘O py ods tadra 
Sean cuveBovneve of Se dpevt NaBovres Tov Aoyov, avrixa, ppacavres 
under Pau ouSdy Tolas ayyédoiss Tolos drrvypévouss amd Tey TroMey, vuKToS 
Be ae érs exméwrovot mevranioyiAlous Lraptintéwv, [xal éwta wept 
Sra bors, éxactov tdfavres Tov eidkworov™,| Tlavoavly t@ KreopS8porov 
unknown to drrurpeypavres éfdryetv. éyévero pév vuv 1) tyryepovin TTheurtadpyou 
bassy, tov Acwviden’ adr 6 pev tw Ere Traits, 6 5€ TovTou émitpotros TE 


cai avers’ KyXedp8poros yap, 6 Ilavcaview pév tratnp “Avak- 
avdpidew 5é mais, ovxére trepuny GAA atrayayov éx tod ’IcOp00 
THY oTpariupy Thy Td Telyos Seacay™, pera tavra ov to\Nov 


being impaired. Leonidas, the hero of 
Thermopyle, had married the daughter 
and heiress of Cleomenes, who scorned 
the name of Dorian, and called himself 
an Achwan. The child Pleistarchus was 
therefore the representative both of the 
Eurystheneid line of kings and of the 
Achrean party, while his uncle Cleombro- 
tus (his legal guardian) was by a different 
mother from Cleomenes, and (by the 
death of his elder brother Dorieus) had 
become representative of the Dorian 
. That his son Pausanias should 
ve retained the partialities of his grand- 
mother’s connexions, seems likely from 
his association of Dorieus’s son Euryanax 
with himself in the command of the army 
(§ 10). Under these circumstances there 
was apparently some cause for uneasiness 
on the part of the Acheean faction; and 
the existence of this would give great 
weight to the representations of an ally 
who belonged to the same race. 

Su a KAtoiddes dvaxerréara. 
This phrase appears to have been taken 
by Porranvs as if specially referring to 
the means of invading the Peloponnese, 
which the possession of the Athenian 
fleet would confer upon the Persians : 
mwoAAds SiaBdoeis Etovow els Thy TMedo- 
axévyncov of BdpBapo: (v. 30). And Piv- 
TARCH puts the matter with special re- 
ference to the utility of the lines at the 
isthmus: rod Siaresxlopatos obdty Epedrds 


dor: MeAoxovrfhoy, dy "Anvato: Mapdoviy 
npooyéverra: (ii. p. 871). The phrase 
became in subsequent times almost a 
proverbial one. Plutarch has peydAas éx’ 
*Avrloxov ‘Peopalois dvarerdcas xduciddas 
(Comparat. Arist. c. Cat. § te peydAas 
avrg xAroiddas éx thy woAdcrelay dyol-yor- 
Tos Tov Te yévous Kal Tov xAovTOU (Alci- 
biad. § 10): pweydras ply re dbde Acg 
Kruoiddas dvolyorres (De Iside et Osi- 
ride, § 23). Sr. Pau, uses the same 
figure in 1 Cor. xvi. 9, and 2 Cor. ti. 12; 
bat in Coloss. iv. 3, Iva 6 Geds dvoltn 
huiv Odpay rod Adyou, this does not seem 
so clear. 

36 (xal éwra wep) Exacrov rdiayres TeV 
eiAdbreoy.| These words do not exist in S 
and V, nor in the translation of Valla. 
Wesseling supposes them to have been 
introduced into the text from § 28. 

2? dxayayoy x rod ‘lcbuotd Thy orpa- 
Tihy thy 7d reixos Seluacav. THIRL- 
WALL considers that the retirement of 
Cleombrotus to Sparta from the lines 
across the isthmus, took place during the 
time that the Athenian envoys were at 
Sparta; and he endeavours to explain 
the conduct of the Lacedsemonians,— 
which on the face of things he regards 
as capricious and childish,—from this cir- 
cumstance. ‘If Cleombrotus brought 
his army back during the ten days that 
the envoys were detained, his illness and 
death, and the appointment of the new 
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xpovoy tia Brovs arréBave. (aripye St thy otpatiny 6 Kycop- 
Bporos éx rod "Icbpot dia rode*** Ovopévp ot eri tH Ilépon, 
6 Hus apavpwln dy Te ovpavpe”™.) mpocaipéeras Se éwuT@ 
Tlavoavins Evpudvaxra tov Awptéos, dvdipa oixins éovta ris 
avris. Ot pev 8) ov Tlavoavin eEernrUOecav tw Yardprys’ 
oi 5é ayyedot, os Hyépn Syeyovee, ovdev eidéres rept ris éFodou 
érnOov él rovs épopous, év vow 5) eyovres® amadrdocecbas 
Kal avrot émt riv éwvrod Exacros’ émeNOovres 5é éXeyou Tdde 
tpets perv, @ Aaxedarpovior, aurod ride pévovtes, ‘TaxivOid re 
ayere, Kal mwailere xatampodovres Tos cuppadyous’ AOnvaior 82, 
@s adixedpevot bd tudor, ynTs cunpdyov", xatadicovta: Te 
Ilépoyn obtw Sxws dv Sivevtav Katadvoduevor 82, Sidra yap Sy 
dru ovppayor Bacthéos yuwoueba, cvotparevoedpeba eri ri dy 
exeivos éEnyéwvras tpets 5é 1d evOcdrev pabhcecGe sxotov dv rt 


commander-in-chief, might render so long 
a delay unavoidable, and the departure of 
Pausanias, instead of having been deferred 
to the last moment, may have taken place 
at the very first that admitted of it; yet 
it may at last have been both sudden and 
secret.”’” (History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
329.) But it seems extremely unlikely 
that the army of the confederates should 
have been employed during the winter 
months in completing the lines. There 
is no instance of any thing like such a con- 
tinued retention of a whole army under arms 
in ancient history, and the commissariat 
requisite for the purpose would have far 
exceeded the resources of the country. 
The course of events seems to have been, 
that immediately after the battle of Sala- 
mis, the thought of attacking the Persian 
army occurred to Cleombrotus. But the 
eclipse seemed to forbid the step. The 
Persian army appeared to be in full re- 
treat, and it was the Spartan principle to 
give a pont d'or to a flying enemy. Ac- 
cordingly he broke up his position and 
returned home, imagining the war at an 
end. But in the spring Mardonius showed 
that he was going to try his fortune again. 
He had halted in Thessaly, and his move- 
ments “woke the Greeks up” (#Hyeipe). 
The land force had been disbanded and 
not reassembled: ofxw cuveddyero (viii. 
23). 

23 defye 32 rhy orparthy.. . dua Td8e. 
There is nothing at all in the text to jus- 


tify the assertion that the eclipse “‘ terrified 
Cleombrotus so that he returned home with 
his army.” All that would be gathered 
from the omen by the Spartan chief would 
be, that the step he contemplated was not 
to be made. If he Leg any more special 
interpretation upon the appearance of the 
sun, it would probably be one unfavour- 
able to the prospects of Xerxes. See the 
passage of ARISTOPHANES cited in note 
133 on vii. 37. 

29 6 HAws duaupddn dy rq obparg. 
LARCHER states, on the authority of 
M. Pingré, that there was an eclipse of the 
sun of from six to seven digits on the 
2nd of October, 3.c. 479. Petavius had 
considered the one in the text to have 
happened on the 2nd of October, the year 
before. Larcher believes that it is the 
eclipse of 479 to which Herodotus refers, 
but that he puts it before the battle of 
Plateea, whereas it did not occur antil 

. If so, the story relative to 
Cleombrotus (who would have been dead 
when the eclipse really took place) must 
have grown up some time after the actual 
event. See, for what appears like a pa- 
rallel case to this, note 182 on vii. 37. 

8¢ dy vd 8h Exovres, “intending, at 
last." See above, note on § 6. 

31 yAr: cuppdxyeov. This is the reading 
adopted by Gaisford, on the authority of 
Sand V. Most of the MSS have x#ret 
Te, and two xfri Te. 
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iyi é€ avtod éxBalyy.” Tatra XNeyovray Tav arryédwy, of Epopor 


which is elray ér’ Spxov, xad 5% Sonéew elvar dv ’Opecteip™ oteiyovras 
eurprised on 
hearin it, éml rovs Eeivous: (Eelvous yap éxddeov rovs BapBapous*-) ot dé 
and follows , ’ ’ 
with 5000 : @s ov« eiddTes Erreipw@teoy TO eyopevon, érreipopevoe 5é éFéwalov 
hoplives “aay ro cov’ ware ev Owpars yevopevos, éropevovTo thy TayloTHy 
t A ; 
periocian Suoxovres ably 5€ oft, Tav Tepwixwy Aaxedaipoviwy doyades 
pacede- — revraxuryiniot Grrditat Touro TobTO érroleov. 
12 O8§ pe & és tov ‘IcOpov yreiyovro. *Apyeios Se, erred te 
The Argives ,./ 2 aa, ‘ f s 
send ine, TAXLTA ervdoyra ros peta IT aa aviest apenanveras sa s1ap- 
eel TNS, WéwTovet KYPUKA, TOY HwEepodpoywy aveupovres TOY apirrov, 
cas és ry Artiany, mporepov avtot Mapdovip trodeEduevor oyjoey 
Tov Sraprinrny pn eErévas**> d¢ eel te armixero és tas ’APyjvas, 
édeye Tdde “ Mapdove, Ereprpay pe ‘Apyetor dpdcovra rou Gre 
éx Aaxebaipovos éfernjdv0e 4 veorns, nal ws ov Suvatol abrny 
loyew eiol 'Apyetos pn ov efévat. apds Tadta tuyyave cv 
18 Bovrevopevos.” ‘O pev &), elas tradra, ataddadoceto OTicw’ 


MapSovus Sé ovdapuas ers mpoOupos tw pévew ev tH Artech, 


In the Orestes, too, Apollo orders him to 


32 dy Operrefw. Two manuscripts (F 
pass a year before lustration in the Parra- 


and c) have ’Oper@ely. The Oresteum 


here mentioned is apparently in the vici- 
nity of Tegea, upon the mountain Mzna- 
lus, Td ’Opécreioy Mawadlas as THucy- 
DIDES calls it (v. 64). The town was a 
very ancient one, and in the local tradi- 
tions reputed to have been founded in the 
third generation after Pelasgus, by his 
grandson Orestheus, from whom it was 
at firat called Oresthasium. The name 
was afterwards called Oresteum, from 
Orestes. (Pausanias, viii. 3.2.) From 
an anecdote related of an heroic action of 
@ hundred volunteers of the town, who, 
by the sacrifice of themselves, purchased 
the return of the population of Phigalia, 
it may be inferred that the name could not 
have been changed, and consequently th 

tutelary hero altered, until the latter part o 

the seventh cen B.c. (PAUSANIAS, 
viii. 39. 3.) But the dramatic poets paid 
no regard to such chronological considera- 
tions. Euriripgs makes the Dioscuri 


. say to Orestes: 


Zt *Apuddeov xph wérw dw’ ‘Adrperod 
oais 


olxety, Avxalov xAncloy onxdéparos* 
éxdvupos 3¢ vou wérus KexAhoerat. 
(Electr., 1273.) 


sian plain, of which he says : 


KexrAhoerat 8t offs puyis erdvupoy 
"Afaow ’Apxdow 7° ’Opéoremwy kare. 


(1647.) 


33 telvous yap éexdAcoy robs BapBd- 
pous. See note on ix. 55. 

34 brodetduevo: oxhoew roy Zraprih- 
env ph eiéva. In what way did the 
Argives expect to be able to hold the 
Spartans in check? Certainly it could 
not have been by any force they could 
hope to bring into the field. Possibly 
they tried to foment the jealousy of the 
pure Spartans at Lacedsemon against the 
Achzean portion of their fellow country- 
men. T had been so much alarmed 
by the designs of Cleomenes, as to render 
this no difficult task. A current report 
in Hellas in the time of Herodotus, was 
that the Argivee actually invited the Per- 
sians, in consequence of the blow which 
had been struck by that king (viii. 152). 
If there is any truth in the statements of 
the Attic orators, there was no want of 
money for the purpose of furthering in- 
trigues in the Peloponnese. See note 
9, above, and note on § 88, below. 
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as HKovce Tavra. amply ply vey % wvécbas, avexaryeve, Oédwv who ravages 
eidevat To Tap "AOnvalwy éxoidy te Troujoovor Kai aire érnjpatyve falle back 
obre éaivero™ hv thy Arricny™, edxarilwv ba ravris Tod ypdvou Heotia, 
dporoynoew aodhéas émret Se ovn erehe, rubopevos tov mavra 
Aoyov, mply 4H rovs pera Ilavoaview és tov "Iobpov éuPanreiv, 
imeEeyapee Eutrpnoas te Tas “AOnvas, nai el xov Te opOov qv ray 
Tevyéwy 7 TaV oiKnudToY 7 TOY ipov, TavTa KataBadov Kat 
cuyywoas. éEjvavve Se ravoe elvexey, Sts ore imraciyn 1 
yeopn tw 7 Arrinn, el te vix@ro cupBarwv amrddrAafis ove Fv 
Ste po) KaTa orevoy"', date Kal odbyous odéas avOperTrous loyev. 
éBovrevero ay, éravaywpnoas és tas OnBas, cupBareiv apos 
Ton TE Pirin Kal yoo imracipy *. 

Mapdomos ev 8 teEeyapece Hon Se &y 1H 6d@ eovte aire 14 
HAGE aryyedin, mpodpopov™® arAdAnv otpariny heey és Méyapa, splat e 


AaxeSaipoviov yirlous' mubopevos 52 Taira éBovdedero, Bérwy fuitlerly 
advanced 
guard of the 


éml ta Méyapa: % 8@ tariros mpoeioica Katirmdcato ywpny oe 


el xs TovTous mpe@rov Edo troctpéyas Sé tov otpatiny tye 


85 éolyero. This is the reading of all enemy. To the reasons assigned in the 


the MSS but one (8), which has éorwéero, 
and this is adopted by Gaisford. In iv. 
123, the same MS alone has coiwéeo@a:, 
which he also adopts. In v. &1, that MS 
has the common form éelyorro, and so 
have all the others except one (M). But 
Gaisford here adopts the exceptional read- 
ing. I have throughout preserved the 
common form, it being sanctioned by the 
majority of MSS, and the lonic form ap- 
parently arising from an arbitrary altera- 
tion to produce conformity with the 
canons of the Alexandrine grammarians. 
In the existing state of the text, it ap- 
pears in most instances quite futile to 
attempt to ascertain what form the author 
actually used; but the safest course pro- 
bably is, in every case to adopt the com- 
mon form, unless the weight of MS au- 
thority decidedly predominates on the 
other side. 

36 obre ewhuave obre éalveto yay Thy 
"Arriuchy. While Mardonius held the 
country, it would have been bad policy 
in him to have injured the crops, as he 
would in so doing have been impairing 
his own resources. When, on the other 
hand, he determined to retreat into Boeo- 
tia, it became no less desirable to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the 


text for his evacuation of Attica, may be 
added that by this means he approached 
nearer to his own magazines, and removed 
the allies farther from theirs. 

37 Sri ph nara orevdy. If he had 
fought the battle in the Thriasian plain, 
and been defeated, he would probably 
have had to withdraw by the pass of Phyle 
alone. See above, note 22. If again 
he had engaged in the plain of Athens, 
his only road in case of defeat would have 
been by Decelea. 

38 irxaciuy. The manuscripts V, P, 
K, F, a, and c, have the form hrracius, 


Spopos. 
pression which occurs nowhere else, and 
affords no satisfactory sense, while wpé- 
Spoor irwdes is found in iv. 12], and 
apéSpono in iv. 122, for the advanced 
poste; and in vii. 203, it is asserted of the 
body of troops under the command of 
Leonidas: &s atrol piv fxoey xpddpopoc 


Tey BAXAwy. 


15 


Mardonius 
marches by 
Decelea, 
anagra, 
and 8, 
where he 
constructs 
a fortified 
camp within 
the Theban 
territory. 
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Thy Meyapida. (és ravrny 8) éxaotdtw tis Evperns ** ro mpos 
gaiou Suvoytos % Iepoux) atryn otpatin amixero.) Mera &¢ 
Tatra, Mapdovig 706 ayyedin ws adées einoay ot “EAAnves & 
te ‘IcOup obtw &) orrisw érropevero Sua Aexedéns of yap 
Bowwrdpyat peterréurpavro Tovs mpocywpous Tay Agwrrioy ovo 
dé air@ Thy 6ddv ipycovro és Shevdaréas evOcdrev Se és Tava- 
yenv: év Tavdypy Sé viera dvavdsodpevos, nal Tparopevos Ti 
totepalyn és Sxwrov, dv yp tH OnBalwy jv" Gadra dé Tov 
OnBaiov xalrep pndilovrav Exerpe Tovs yapous, obTs KaTa EyOos 
avtév, GAN tn’ dvayKalns peyadns éyopuevos. Rovdomevos Epupa 
Te T® aoTpaT@ Trojcacbat, Kal hv cupBarovts ot pn exPaivy 
Oxotov TL eOédor, Kpnodiryerov roto érroéero. Taphxe Sé autov 
To oTpatoredoy ap~dwevoy amo ’Epvopéwv mapa ‘Todas: Kat- 
érewe 5& és tiv TDdataida viv", rapa" tov “Acwmey rotapov 
TeTaypévorr ov pévTos TO ye Telyos TocovTov émotéeTo, GAN as 


émi dSéxa oradlous pddora Kn pérwtrov Exacrov. 
"Exovtwy & roy movoy totrov tav BapBdpwv, “Artayivos 


40 és radrny 3h dxacrdre rijs Eipéwns. 
See note on viii. 70. Some difficulty has 
been occasioned by the circumstance that 
Delphi is considerably to the west of the 
Megarid; so that the plunder of that temple 
by the Persian detachment militates against 
the assertion in the text. This difficulty 
may be explained away by considering 
that 4 Tlepouch abrn orparih refers only 
to the second campaign under Mardonius 
in person. But I rather doubt whether 
this is the true solution. The determina- 
tion of the cardinal points is a much more 
recent discovery than the time of Hero- 
dotus ; and it seems likely that the nar- 
rator, taking an imaginary standing place 
at the Dardanelles, would consider gene- 
rally that the farther the invader went, 
the greater his westing would be. In 
fact, the text does not mean, “ This was 
the westernmost point of Europe reach- 
ed,’’ but ‘‘ This was the farthest point of 
Europe, looking westward, which was 
reached.”’ 

41 @y vii tH OnBalwy Fv. I suspect 
that the two next sentences are trans- 
posed in the MSS from their original 
order, and that the text ran: éy yf Ti 
OnBaler Fv Bovdaduervos Epuud re rE 
orparg wothoacGa, «.T.A. PAUSANIAS 


speaks of Scolus as if it had been on the 
Plateean side of the Asopus, and appa- 
rently forty stades down the stream from 
the point where the road from Plates to 
Thebes crossed that river. That this log 
fortification, or pah, was actually com- 
pleted before the general action, seems to 
follow from the account of the difficulty 
of its capture (§ 70, below). P 

43 xaréreswve 8& és Thy TAaraiia 77": 
Just at the entrance of the domain of 
Plateea were the barrows (three in num- 
ber) of the Athenians, Lacedsemonians, 
and other Greeks, who fell in the battle. 
(PAUSANIAS, ix. 2. 5.) ; 

‘3 wapd. The MSS vary between this 
word and zepi. Is that not only 
is wept the true reading, but that 47) 
"Epulpéwy and wep) “fords are alternative 
readings which have become combined i 
the MSS. Erythra and Hysie sf 
mentioned by Pausanias as if the ruins 
of the two were close to each other, 02 
the right hand of the road leading from 
Eleutherse to Plateea. Jurt after return- 
ing to the main road, the tomb of Mardo- 
nius was seen, likewise on the right of Hy- 
sis: (ix. 2. 1 and 2). See note 197 on’ 
74, above. 
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6 D piv wvos, dimip. .OnBaios, ME PG ORAMC ENE: preyarors “*, dxdee He and 


fifty of hi 
émt felwa airov re Mapddviov xai rrevrijxovra Tepoéwv tovs principal. 


: he , off 
Noytpwrdrous’ Kr\nOévres 5 obroe rrovro’ Fv Se 1d Seltrvoy rovev- entertained 


peevoy év Onno. ta Se Hon ra ériroura Feovoyv Oepodvdpou, piled “e 
avdpos pev ‘Opyopeviou, Noyipmou bé és ta epee éy Opxomers riches Theban, in 
Edn 5é 6 Gépcavdpos xrnOivat Kal avros iro ’Artaylvov émi 70 

Seirrvoy rotro' xAnOjvae Se xal OnBalwv dvdpas wevryxovra: 

kal agewy ov ywpls éxatépous KANivat, Gddrd Tléponv te Kat 
OnPaiov év krlvn éexaory ws Sé amo Selrrvou Reavy, Svarrwvovrov™, 

tov Iléponv tov suoxdtvoy, “EddAdba yAdocav iévra, eipecOas 

aurov omodamros att ; autos Se vEaxpeareas ws eln ‘Opxopévios: 

tov dé eisreiy “ érrel viv Sporpametos Té prot Kal 6poo7rovdos Story told 
eyéveo, YNLoouUVa ToL yuouns THs e€uns xatadirécOar Oérw, iva ties by 
Kat mpocsbehs avros mrepl aewutod BoveverOas eyyns Ta quae: TO 
povra. opds Tovrous Tovs Sawupévous Ilépcas, nal tov otparoy MR, Wie 
Tov éditropev eri TH TWoTay@ oTpaTomedevdpevoyv ; TovTwY mdp- the com- 
tov peat, odvyou Tivos ypovouv SuedOovros, dArAvyous Tivds Tos 
wepvyevopevous.” raird te dpa tov Ilépony éyev, cal periévat 

Tokke Tav Saxptwv' avros Se Owydcas tov Noyov, elzrely mpds 

avroy “ovuxov Mapdovip te ratdra ypedy dots réyetv, Kad roics 

per’ éexeivov év alvy oboe“ Tlepoéwy ;” tov 5¢ peta raira eireiy | 
“Eetve, 6 te Set yevécOas ex tod Oeod auryavoy amotphras 


avOpwrm ovdé yap mora Néeyouos eOéree welOecPae ovdels 


MENUS, a eis 


44 wapacxevacduevos peydrws. The 
constitution of Thebes appears at this 
time to have been a very close oligarchy, 
the members of which (to judge from the 
instance of Attaginus and some of his 
party, see below, § 88) were men of very 
great wealth. The Theban orator in 
Tuucyprpgs, iti, 62, so describes the 
matter: ji piv yap t) wérus réTe ériy- 
xavey obre xar’ ddAryapxlay icdvopor ro- 
Atrevovon obre xara Snuoxparlay: brep 3é 
dor: vépos yey xal rg cwdpoverrdre 
évayribratoy, éyyurdra 8 tupdyvou, du- 
vaorela bAlyav dydpav elxe Ta wpdypara. 
Of course, after the defeat of Mardonius, 
and the expulsion of the heads of the Per- 
sian party (below, § 88), the constitution 
would be in some way or other changed. 
At the time of the battle of Cnophyta, 
which happened quite at the beginning of 
the year 456 3.c., it was a democracy ; 


and the consequence of the loss of the 
battle was the destruction of that form of 
government. (ARISTOTLE, Polit. v. 2. 
6 


‘5 Siaxmwdyrev. This phrase is espe- 
cially applicable to the conviviality of a 
drinking party, where the cup is passed 
from the one to the other, and so goes 
through the whole number. Similarly 
SiaxeAevery is to pass an order through a 
number of persons, from one to the other. 
The expression rests on the same idea 
with the English phrase, “to drink 
about.” Compare v. 18, ds 88 ded 
Selxvou éyévovro, Siawlvovres elxay of 
Tiépoa rdde. 

46 dy alvy dovc:. This same expression 

is applied to Prexaspes, iii. 74, and to 
Themistocles, viii. 42: wurGarduevot és 
eln év alvy peylorp tréy oTpatiryer. 
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432 HERODOTUS 


ravra Sé ITepcéwy ovyvol erurrapevos éropeba avaynaty evve- 
Senévos ‘> éyOiorn Se ddvvn éorl trav év avOperrosot aisrn, Tohda 
dpovéovra pndevos xpatéew.” tadra pev Tod 'Opyoueviou Bep- 
adydpou Hovov, xal rade pds ToUTOLCL, WS AUTOS auTiKa eyo 
Tatra mpos avOparrous mporepoey  yevérOas év TPyarasgjoe thy 
payny. 

Map8oviou 88 &v t7 Bowwrly orparorredevopévov, ot ev GAot 
mapelyovro amavres oTpatiny, kal cuveréBarov és 'AOyjvas dScot- 
wep éunditov ‘EXAjvay Tay TavTn otanpévor poovor Se Parxécs 
ob cuveséBarov éupdifov yap 5) odddpa nad obras", ove éxavres 
GAN tn’ dvayxalns hpéones Sé od morArARes pera tiv arriEw THY 
és OnBas torepov, HOov adbtav sritas yidvor Frye Se avrous 
‘Appoxvdns, avip tav aorav Soxipewratos ‘* érei 58 amrixato Kab 
obrot és OnBas, wéprpas 6 Mapddvos tméas, éxédevad ogeas er 
éwuTav dv r@ tedle Werbar* eet Sé érroinoay taira, avrixa 
maphy % tarmos atraca’ peta Sé ratra, SiveEiOe pev bd Tov 
otpatorrésou Tot ‘EA nuiKod Tob pera Mydmv" ddvros dijyn, ws 
xaraxovrict opéas’ SueEAAOe Se Ss atrav Daxéwy toavro toiro 
&vOa 54 ods 6 orparipyes ‘Apponddns tmapalvee Néyov Todde “o 
PDoxées, Tpodnra yap Ste juéas ovroe ot AvOpwiros jéAdover ‘po- 
omrm Oavare Socev, SiaBeBrAnuévous rd Ococarav, ws eyo 
eixates viv oy dvdpa mavra tia tpéwy ypeov éote cyevéoOas 
ayabov xpéocov yap rosedyrds Te Kal apvvopévous TEAEUTHoA! 
Tov aiava, irep tapéyovras SiapOaphvac aicylorw pop GA 
pabéro tis avta@y Sti eovtes BapBapos ém “EdAnoe avdpact 
dovov Eppavav.” ‘O pev dv taita wapalvee of Se inzées, eres 
Té oeas exuxdAwoavtTo, émydNavvoy ws arronebvTes, Kal Sh Seerei- 





7 dvaynaly évdeBeudvor. A similar ex- 
pression is used i. 11: dvayxaly evdecy. 

48 eufdi(oy yap 3) opd8pa nal obro:, 
‘“‘for these too came to profess Persian 
views strongly.’”? The Phocians had at 
first refused to join the invaders (viii. 30), 
but seem to have been thoroughly cowed 
by-the sufferings inflicted upon them by 
that division of Xerxes’s army which 
overran their territory (viii. 32, 33). The 
expression undi(oyres peydaws is used of 
the Thebans (§ 40, below), and some of 
the MSS have peydAws instead of opd3pa 
in this passage. The affectation of violent 


attachment to the cause of the invader 
was perhaps produced by a desire to out- 
bid the Thessalians, if the statement of 
Herodotus as to the feelings of the Pho- 
cians (viii. 30) be correct ; and to the last 
some seem to have stood out, and carried 
on a guerilla warfare against the enemy 
(§ 31, below). 

‘9 3oxtuéraros. The manuscripts M, 
P, K, F, have 3uvaraéraros. 

0 dy” deouray erba:. See below, note 
on § 38. 
51 Mfiev. S has Mfdou. 


CALLIOPE, IX. 17—20. 433 
vovro Ta BéX\ea ws amrycovres: wal Kov Tis kal amhxe. Kal of 


aytiot &rracay, TavrTn cvoTphpavres éwuTovs nad mrucveocavres * 

as padiota: évpOabra ot immora tréctpedov, xal amrndavvoy 
oricw. ovx &yw 5 arpexéars eitrety, ovre ei AOov yey atrodéovres 
tos Pwxias Senbevrav Geacarav, eel 52 apav mds addéEnow 
Tpatropévous, Seloavres pt) Kak odlot yévntat Tpwpeara ofta 51) 
amjdavvoy omicw as yap ode evereiNaro MapSomos: ott ef 
avray treipnOjvas n0éXnoe el TL Gdans petéyovor™. as Se drricw 
amjracay ob tirmotast, wéyryas Mapbdovis xnpuvea Edeye tdde 

“ Oapoéere, & DPaxées aGvdpes yap épdvyre dovres ayaGol, ovx as 

eye érruvOavoyny Kal viv mrpoOipas pépere Tov Trodeov TovTOY 
evepyerinat yap od vuxrcere ore ey ee, ore Baciéa.” +d. Treph 
Poxtwv pev és tocovro éyévero. 

Aaxedaspoviat 82, as és tov ‘IcOpov 7dOov, &v rovT@ éotparo- 19 

wedevovro’ wruvOavopevos S@ tadta ot Aovroi®™* TleXorovyijocos The sllies 


assemble at 


Toot Ta apelvw éadvdave, oi Sé xa dpéovres eEvovras Yaraptinras, ere ane 


oux édtxaleuy reirrecOa ris éFodou Aaxedatmovinv. éx 5) oy rai the 
Tod “IcOpov, Kaddepnodvrayv Tay ipwy, éropevovta Tavres Kal where they 
amrixvéovrat és ’EXevoiva: tromnoavres 5é¢ xal e&vOaira ipa, as sncniy ion: 
ods éxadrsépec*, ra mpdaw eropevovro, ’AOnvaios 58 dua adroios the Asopus. 
SiaBavres pev x Yadapivos cuppuryévres Sé ev "Endevoivs. wes Se 

dpa atrixovro Tis Bovwrins és ‘"EpvOpas, Euabov te 8) tovs Bap- 

Bdpous éri rp "Acwon@ orparoredevopévous, ppacOévres Sé rovro 
avrerdocovto ert Tis irwpeins Tod KiOaipovos. Mapdoros 52, 90 

@s ov xaréBawov ot “EdAnves és 1O Tedlov, méure és avrovs bras ale 


jmacav thy Grroyv, ris trmapyee Macilotios, evdoxipéwv rapa the Persian 
cavalry un- 


Ilépoyot, (rév “EXAnves Maxlotiov’* xadéovet,) trrrov eyo der Masis- 


tius. 


dAnis after peréxove:,—to which how- 
ever there is no objection. See note 686 
on i. 204, and 63 on vi. 23. 

54 rorwol. This word is omitted by 8. 


53 wdern avotrpéparres twvrods xal 
wuxvecayres. § has wdyres orpéparres 
dwvrobs xal xuxAdéoayres. The phrase 
cvorpépeyw is used by Herodotus to de- 


note the policy of Deioces, by which he 
brought the Median cians into one na- 
tion (i. 101). In a military sense ov- 
orpépecOa: answers to the Latin ‘“ con- 
globari.” 

53 ef ri dAnHs peréxovci. Two of the 
manuscripts (6 and d) have «f ti dAcijs 
&xovo1, which Valckenaer would adopt. 
But a very good sense may be given to 
the compound verb, even without taking 
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58 &s oft dxardrdpee. Gaisford reads, 
Ss og: exaddAtepéero, xpdow. But the 
form xaAAcepety is used in the sense re- 
quired here, not only two lines back, but 
in vii. 134. Bekker reads accordingly Ss 
opt exarArepee, 7d apdow ewopedtorro. 

56 Maxlorwv. The name Masista is 
said in Zend to have the signification of 
péyioros. But it does not appear to me 
likely that the variation of the name to 
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21 
The Mega- 
rians are 
hardest 
pressed, 


alone volun- 
teer to re- 
lieve them. 


Masistius 
is slain 
with much 


434 HERODOTUS 


Nicaiov", ypucoyddvoy te nal Gddws KEexocpnpévoy Kass" 
évOaita ws TMpoojacay ot iriMétat Tpos Tovs "EAXnVvas, Tpod- 
éBaddov cata tédca*: por Bdddovtes 56 Kaxda peydra épydalorto, 
Kal yuvaixds odeas amexddeov. Kara ovvtvyinvy 5 Meyapées 
Ervyoy tayOéevres } Td eriypayotaroy hy tod ywplov tavros' Kai 
mpoaodoes paddiota TavTy éyivero tH lira mpoaBaroveons wv 
THs Uriou, of Meyapées rruelopevos Srrewrrov én Tovs otpariyous 
TOY “EXAjvev xipuxa: amixopevos 52 6 xnpvE mpds atvrovs édeye 
rade “ Meyapées Aéyovor Hyeis, dvdpes cvppayor, ob Suvatoi 
einev THY Tlepcéwy frrmov SéxecOas podvot, éyovres oTdow TauTyy 
és Thy éornuev apynv GAA Kal és 1dde Auvaply Te Kai apeETH 
avréyopey, xaitrep meelevpevor’ viv Te, et yu} Tivas GAXNous Tréwyere 
dcaddyous tis rd fvos, lore hyéas exreipovras Thy raw.” 6 péV 
81 oft taidta amipyyeire Tlavoavins $8 arerespato tay ‘EdX7- 
vov, el tuves eOédovey Grote EOedovral iévat Te és Tov yopov 
Todrov, Kai tdaccecOar Siddoyos Meyapedot od Bovropéevov dé 
tav Gd\r\wy, "APnvaio: tredéfavro, nal "AOnvaiwy ot tpenxoatot 
Noyddes trav ddoynyee "Orduprrbdwpos 6 Adutwvos. Otros joav 
of re trrodeEdpevot, nab of pd Tay dANwY Tov TapedvTwy “EAAt- 
vov é 'EpvOpas taySévtes, tods rokoras wpocehopevor paxe 
pevov 5é ohewy él ypovov, Tédos Tordvde eyévero THs Paxns’ 
mpoaBadrovens Tis lirmov Kata Tédkea, 6 Macwtiov mrpocywv 
Tov GAXwv tos Baddetat rokevpati Ta TAEUpa aNyjaas 4, 
loratai te op00s nai atroceieras Tov Maclotiov meacovre Se avte 
ot "AOnvaios avrixa érexéato: tov re 8) larmoy abtod ANapBavoves 


Macistius arose out of any consciousness 
of this, and a desire to convey the sense 
of the word. I should rather conceive it 
to have sprung out of a kind of jesting 
allusion to the stature of the Persian chief. 
(See § 25.) Both Prurarcn and Pav- 
BSANIAS speak of the individual by the 
name Masistius, without any hint of a 
variation. 

5? Nioatow. The manuscripts §, F, c, 
have Nycaiov. Of these horses see note 
307 on iii. 106, and 141 on vii. 40. 

*S gpocéBadAov xata réAca. The ma- 
noeuvre apparently was an attack by 
squadrons, each successive one delivering 
its javelins as it reached the line of the 
Greeks, but not attempting to break the 


phalanx. After the discharge of the mis- 
siles, each squadron would make room, by 
& movement in column, for its successor 
to attack. The greater the rapidity with 
which the whole were brought up one 
after the other, the more effective the 
operation would be; and this rapidity n° 
doubt it was which prevented the troops 
from discovering that their commander 
had fallen, until the whole body had deli- 
vered their missiles and reassembled 
themselves. When this at last took 
place, they were in a situation to cbarge 
in a body, which they accordingly did 
(fAavvoy tots Ixxous wdyres, obxét 
card réXea, §§ 22, 3). 


CALLIOPE. IX. 21—24, 435 


kai avroy apvvopevoy wrelvouct, Kat apyas ov Suvdpevor everxed- difficulty 
‘ 4 ij 2 rom tl 
acto yap obrw' évris Oapnxa clye yptceov NerBwrév KaritrepOe excellence 
fe) “A 4 8 f hirt 
52 Tod Oadpnxos xiOava powwixeoy evdedixce’ TUmrrovres Sé és Tov cea 
Odpna, érolevy ovdév' mrply ye 8) pabav ris Td Trovedpevov, Talet Lagat 
puv és Tov dpOarpdv' oftw Si) Srecé te wal aréBave. Taira §é hs clothes 
a l4 \ @e ? Lf \ ’ 
xaos yiwopneva edeAOee Tovs GANous liriréas' ore yap TWeodyTa 
2 Q “A ww 3 4 2 (4 4 
psy elSoy amd tov frirov ovre aroOvicKovra’ avaywpiows Te 
ryevopévns Kat wrroctpodajs ov Euabov To yevopuevov, eres te Se 
éatnoay, aitixa érofecay”, ds opeas ovdeis Hy 6 Tdcowr 
pabovres Se 7rd yeyoves, Svaxedevodpevos Aavvov Tovs farrrous 
advres, @s dy Tov ye vexpov dvedoiato. "Isovres 5¢ of "APnvaios 23 
ouxért Kata TéXNEa TpocéNaUvoYTas TOUS LaTréas, GAN aya wdavras, Scie nla ‘ 
Thy GAqv otpatiny éreBwoavro ev @ Se 6 mrehos Gras EBabee™, for the pos- 


év rour@ pdyn ofela trept rou vexpov ylverar. Ews pév vuv podvor his corpee, 
P BAX" P pou ee which at 


Yoav oF TPINKOCLoL, ExooOVTO TE TrOAAOY Kal TOY Vexpoy aTrédeLTroY” ee 
as 5€ oft To TAOS ereBonOnoay, obttw 5) ovxérs ot tartroTas carry off. 
Uméuevov, ovdé ode eEeyévero tov vexpov avedécOar adda mpos 

- éxelup GdXous MpocaTodecav Tov iréwv. arogricavres” dy 

Saov te Sv0 orddva, éBourevovro & te ypedy eln rrockew; edoxee 

5é ogi, avapylns dovons, amedaivey trapda Mapéddviov. ’Armixo- 24 
péuns 8¢ ris Garou és 1d otparoredov, 1révO0s eroujoavro Mace Fvvlic J 
otlou maad re 4 otpatin nat Mapdovuos péyotov, adéas rte 0 the Fer 
avrovs xelpovtes Kal Tovs tarmous Kai Ta UIrofixyia™, oipory7 Te Masistius. 


Xpewpevor atrétp arracay yap THY Bowrinv xateixe yyw” 


Thessalian allies. Prutancn (Pelopid., 
§ 33.) Thus Eurrprpes makes Admetus 
on learning the death of his wife, give the 


59 éxdbecay. This is the reading of all 
the MSS, but it is probably corrupt. The 
most probable conjecture is érdé@noay, a 


word used by Herodotus in the sense of order: 
‘« missed’? (iii. 36). 
6© ¢Bébee. See note 4 on viii. 1, eg try ia 


above. 

6! droorhoayres, ‘having retired.” 
The word seems used technically to de- 
note the manceuvre which was the oppo- 


xeéAous, aidhpy Téuver 
abxdévov pdBny. 
(Alcest. 428.) 


63 dsacay yap Thy Bowrlny Kareixe 


site of xpoceAatvery. 

62 opdas re alrovs xelpovres kal rods 
Txwous xa) ra bwo(tyia. I am not aware 
of any thing confirming the inference 
which might be drawn from this passage, 
that the Persians cut the manes and tails 
of their horses as a mark of mourning. 
But such was really the practice of their 


4x6. This is not to be considered a 
simple exaggeration, meaning that the 
sound was so great that the noise of the 
mourners in the camp was heard all over 
the country. A general order was no 
doubt given for the highest funeral ho- 
nours to be bestowed on Masistius; and 
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@s avdpds atrohopévou peta ye Mapddivoy Aoytperarou wapa Te 
Tléponot nai Baciréi. Ot pév vev BdpBapo: rpér@e Te aderépy 
anoGavoyvra érinwy Maclarwv ot 8¢ "EdAnves, @s thy larmov 
édéEavro mpooBaddoveay wai SeEduevos doavro, (Oapancay Te 
WON padrov, nal mpara pev és Gpakay éoevres Tov vexpov 
mapa tas Takis éxopstow 6 Se vexpds Fw Oéns Gkios, peydbeos 
elvexa xai xadreos Taw 82 eivexa cai rabra éroleur éxdetrrovrTes 
ras rakis éhotreov Oenoopevos Maclotir pera 52, ed0fE ods 
érixataPiwvas és [Dvaratds: 6 yap apes épaivero mrodd@ caw 
émrirndewrepos ode evotparomredeverOas 6 IIdatasixos tod ‘Epv- 
Opaiov, rd Te GdXa, nal edddpdrepos és Tovrov 5} Tov yapov, Kai 
émt thy xpyyny tiv Tapyabl™ shy ev te yopy ToUT@ Eodca?, 
Gokb ogi ypeov elvas amixécba, xal ScataySévras orparore- 
SeverOar dvaraBévres Se ta Sra, hicav Sa ris trepelns Tov 
KiBaipawos rapa ‘Towds és tiv UWnarailda yhv, arucdépevor 5 
érdocovro cata Svea wAnalov tis Te KpHYns THs Tapyadiys Kat 
Tov Tepeveos toi “Avdpoxpdreos tod fpwos",-dud SyOwv Te ove 


tnpnrev xal arré8ou ywplov. 


"EvOaitra ev rH Siatdks éyévero Adywr ToddOs" doops 


the result of this would be a wailing and 
lamentation wherever troops were posted. 
If the numbers of Mardonius’s army were 
any thing like what ie related, the extent 
of his line must have been such that the 
assertion in the text may well be true, 
almost to the letter. A traveller would 
no sooner get beyond the sound of the 
cries of one body of troops than he would 
in to hear those of another. 

‘ Tapyaginvy. This is the reading of 
all the MSS except 8, which both here 
and below (§ 49) has Tapcaginy. The 
fountain has been identified with one 
named in the present day Vergentiani, a 
copious stream just on the left of the road 
leading from the pass of Citheron (for- 
merly called Aptos xepadal) to Plateea. 
During the summer months it supplies 
with water the villages of Gondara and 
Velia, the former of which is supposed to 
occupy the site of part of Hysie. From 
the pass Aptos xepada) to the vestiges of 
the ancient Plateza is about three miles, 
and about half-way is a low range of hills 
running northward from the main range 
of Cithserou, and forming a watershed be- 


tween one of the feeders of the Asopts, 
which falls into the Agean, and another 
river, probably the Oerce, the waters of 
which after passing by Platea fall into 
the gulf of Corinth. Both the Asopus 
and this river have separate branches 10 
the mountain, and the latter precisely 
forms that sort of island, described by 
Herodotus (below, § 50). Its streams, 
like those of other Grecian rivers, are 
merely torrents in the winter; but 

Asopus, which is rather more consider- 
able, has stagnant pools in different parts 
of its channel, even throughout the sum- 
mer. (CoLoneL Squire, ap. Walpole’s 
Turkey, i. p. 338.) : 

65 reudveos Tov ‘AvBpoxpdreos TOV 
fipwos. This fane stood on the right 
haad of the road which led direct from 
Plateea to Thebes (Tuucynipgs, iii. 24); 
and must have been quite close to the 
former. 

66 wovAds. Several of the MSS have 
woAAov, but Gaisford has followed the 
reading of S and V. It is defended by 
the general use of Herodotas. Compare 
Vii. 225: Hepodwy re xal Aaxedaiporley 
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Teyentréwy re xal "A@nvalwy édixalevy yap abrol éxarepos Syew Dispute for 

TO Erepov xépas, Kat Kawa Kab Tada trapadépovtes Epya. Tovro wernt 

pev ot Teyerpras EXeyor rade “seis aiel nore abtevpeba ravrns shenane neg 
Tis Takws éx TOV cuupdyov airdytwr, dcat dn Ekodot Kowal 

ae ITeXorrovync ioe: Kai To tranatoy™ nal 7d véov, é& éxelvov 

Tov xpovou érel te ‘Hpaxdeidat érreipayro peta tov Evpvobéos 

Odvarov xarwvtes és IleXowdvynoov. rére evpope0a tovro ba 

Tpiypa todvoe ere pera Aya xai "Idvev tov rore dovrav 

ev TIekorovvjog™, éxBonOncavres és rov "Iobpov ifopeba avrlor 

Toiat KaTiwdot TOTe @Y OyoS "TrXov aryopevcacbat, ws ypedy 

eln TOV pév OTpAaTOY TO oOTPAaTe pu avaxiwdvvevew cuuRdddovtTa: 

éx &é rod Iledotrovynclov orparorédov, tov dy cdéwyv avrav 

xpivwcs elvat Gptorov Tobrov of povvopayjoa eri Ssaxerpévoicr. 

ed0£é te toict TleXorovynciotos rabra elvat wrouréa, nad érapov 

Spxia émt Oyo Tro@de hy pey "Trg vuenoy rv Tledotrovynolov 

ayepova, karévat ‘Hpaxdeidas eri ta ratpwia: fy Se vinnO9, ra 

éurradw ‘“Hpaxredas adraddiocer Ga, kal amayew Tiy otpatiny 

éxarév re éréov yur) Sxrhoas xarodov és Hledorévvncov. mpoexplOn 

te 8) éx mdavrav cuppdyov eBerovrs “Eyewos 6 'Hepdrov, rod 

Pyyéos™, orparyyos te éwy nab Bacideds Huérepos* Kad euouvo- 

paynoé te wal arréxtewe "TrXov ex rovTov rob épyou etipopueda 

éy totot Ilekorrovynclotos toto. tore wai GAda yépea peyada, 

Ta Stateréoper Eyovtes™, Kal tod xépeos tov érépou aiel Hryepno- 


wOiopds eyévero rorAASs. viii. 78: éyévero 
SO:opds Adyar woAAds. 

6? +d wadady. 8 and V have 7d 

wdAa, which perhaps may have been 
altered in the other MSS for the sake of 
symmetry. 
63 "ldévaw Tay Tére dbvray éy TleAowoy- 
whow. The lonians referred to here are 
the inhabitants of the Megarid, who, 
according to the Afite traditions, al- 
though not according to their own, were 
Ionian, and ethnically identical with the 
race inhabiting Attica, until the invasion 
of the latter by the Peloponnesians in the 
time of Codrus. (See the note 203 on v. 
76.) Herodotus, therefore, would seem 
here to be giving an Athenian account 
of the incident which he describes. 

69 “Exenos 5 ’Hepéxov, rot Sryéos. 
Pausamias (viii. 56. 1) makes net Phe- 


gene, but Cepheus, to be the grandfather 
of Echemus. It need not necessarily be 
supposed that he found a different read- 
ing in Herodotus. The traditions of the 
Greeks were, he says, very different from 
one another, and especially in the genealo- 

gies (viii. 53. 5). Phegeus has every mark 
of of being a genuine Arcadian name. The 
combat in which Hyllus was slain was 
on the confines of the Megarian and Co- 
rinthian territory. 

70 bara yépea peydra, ra SiareA dopey 
tyovres. What these privileges were, it is 
now impossible to do more than conjecture; 
but it seems likely that the influence of 
the Tegean Chileus mentioned above (§ 9) 
was not a m al one, but arose, 
partly at least, out of the position which 
he held as representative of his country- 
men at Sparta. It will be seen, that in 
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yevewy Kownhs e€odou yiwouevns. tply péy vor, @ Aaxedatpovi, 
oux aytieipeBa’ Grd Siddvres aipecw dxorépov BovreaGe Képeos 
dpyew, waplewer rod dé érépov dapev apéas ixvéerOas spyepo- 
vevew, xatatrep év tH mpocIe ypovw. ywpis Te ToUTOU TOU 
amrnynuévou Epyou, aktovucorepol eimev "A@nvalay tavryy ty 
rafw yeu moddol pev ydp te Kai ed eyovtes mpos vpéas” 
hutv, dvdpes Yraprejprar, ayaves wywvidarat, wool Se xai 
mpos GANous otro av jpéas Sixasov Eyes Td Erepov xépas, iymep 
’"AOnvalous™ ov yap opi core Epya old wep hpiv caTepyacpens, 
ott’ ay Kawa ovre Tada.” 

Oi pev radra éXeyor "AOnvaios 52 mpds taba trexpivavro tabe 
“ dristapeba yey cvvodoy THvdEe pays elvexa oUAREyiVAE TPS TOV 
BdpBapov, GN ob roywv. erred Se 6 Teyertrns™ apoéOnxe mada 
Kat Kawa réyew Ta éxarépoor dv Te TravTi ypovy KaTépyacTa 
xpnoTa, avaykalws hyiv eyes Snra@oat pos tpuéas, Gey Hyiv Ta 


lal 


tpwiov dort, dovat ypnoTtoict aiel, mpwro.es elvas paiddov #) Apxdat™ 


the disposition of the troops, the Tegeans 
are quite separated from the rest of the 
Arcadians, and placed next to the five 


thousand Spartans,—in a more honour- 


-able position therefore than even the 


picked Lacedsemonian pericecian hoplites, 
—xal rinjs Evexa nal dperjs (below, 
§ 28). Perhaps one of the conditions 
under which they submitted to the su- 
premacy of Sparta, after the long series 
of wars, was that they should in all re- 
spects be on a superior footing to these, 
and always rank next to the pure Spar- 
tans. This, in time of war, would give 
them one of the wings where the force 
was purely Peloponnesian, and in time of 
peace might entitle those of them that 
were in Sparta to an honourable place at 
festivals, and such like distinctions. It 
would be only natural, if the Tegeans 
stood in a better position than the non- 
Spartan Lacedeemonians, that the latter 
should be exceedingly pleased with any 
opportunity of humbling them, and should 
for this purpose take advantage of the new 
case which offered, of Athenians joining 
the Peloponnesian confederacy. The terms 
in which they decided in favour of the 
claim of these contain a supercilious re- 
flection on their opponents. See note 


77 on § 27, below. 
11 wpds dudas. See above, i. 67. 


72 oSre dy tydas Bleasow txew 7 
érepoy xépas, Hxep "AOnvalous. This pat 
sage is generally considered as an instance 
of the use of the positive adjective in pre 
cise equivalence to the comparative; 
if it be not corrupt, it certainly is s0 ; for 
there is nothing in the words which allow 
even of the inference of a comparatire 
sense, such, for instance, as in the passage 
of Tuxocritus (ix. 20): 


Exco 5é Tor 0b3 Eoow Spay 
xelparos 4 vwdds xapbov, dudroro wapsr- 


TOS, 


or as in xpéroio: ely: } ‘Apadon in the 
next section, supposing the reading of § 
to be adopted. I doubt whether any res! 
case can be produced from early authors 
of an interchange of degrees such 85 

in the text. But the manuscripts 4 
unanimous; and the reading, if corrupt, 
is probably as ancient as the Alexandrine 
times, when apparent solecisms came 4 
be studiously imitated, and thus to pro- 
duce real ones. 
See note 511 on + 


74 uaAAoy }’Apxdor. This a to 
be the reading of all the MSS mpearyen 
(8), which omits the word wiAAoy. Geis- 
ord however follows it, considering the 
word u@AAoy in the rest to have been i0- 


ens 
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“Hpaxrelbas trav otros pact amoxreivas tov tryepova év Ice, 
TOUTO Ley TOvTOUS TpOTEpoY, éFedauvopevous bird WavTev Ta “EX- 
Anvwv és Tos amiKoiato hevyovres SovAocvyny mrpos Muenvalov, 
poovot trrodeEdpevot, THY EvpvoGéos D8pew xarelropev, ody xelvowot 
payn viKnoavres Tovs ToTe Exovras Tledordvencor rodro 82, 
"Apyelovs rovs petra Ioduveixeos eri OBas éddoavras, redev- 
THoavras TOY ai@va Kal arddous Keipévous, oTparevodpevot ert 
tous Kabdpelous, avedéobas te tovs vexpovs dayev wai Odrpas ris 
nperépns ev Enevoin. ore dé juiv Epyor ev yor xal és Apa- 
Covidas, Tas amd Oeppwdovros trorayod éoBadovoas Kore és yhv 
chy Arricny". xat év totot Tpwixoitot movoics ovdayday det 
mopeOa. GAN ov ydp Te Tpoexet ToUT@Y émipeuvncOat Kal yap 
dv ypnorol tére dovres wurot viv dv elev draupdrepol, xal tore 
dovres pradpos viv Ay elev apelvoves. Traraov ply vuv Epyov 
ads éotw. qyiv Se ef pndey Arr éorl drrodedeypévov, Sorep 
éor) mroANd Te Kal ev eyovra et Téovot Kal ddrowt ‘EddAnvov, 
GAA Kal aro Tod dv Mapadar epyou afi eiwev trodro 7d yépas 
éyew, kal Ga pds TovTe' oitiwes podvoe ‘EXAjvwv 5%) povvo- 
paynoavres TH Tlepon, nal Epyp tocovrp érriyeipjoavres, Teps- 
eyevoueOa, kal évixnoauey EOvea & te Kai teccepdxovtra™, dp’ 


serted as a gloss. This is possible; but 
it seems to me more probable that it has 
been omitted from S by an error of the 
copyist, who originally left out # also. 

78 éoBadrotoas nort és yhy thy ’Ar- 
tuchy. The celebrated Hill of Mars was 
the site of the Amazonian encampment, 
and their settlement upon it was in the 
Attic older legends represented as an éwi- 
Tetxiopos against Athens. In this way 
ZESCHYLUS alludes to it (Eumenid. 685— 
690). See note 273 on v. 94. The his- 
torical fact lving at the bottom of the 
myth is the existence of a community in 
Attica, identical in religious traditions 
and in race with another localized in the 
neighbourhood of the river Thermodon. 
This race formerly spread over the north 
and west coasts of Asia Minor, and into 
the islands, Ephesus, Smyrna, Cuma, 
Myrine, Paphos, and other places, being 
said to be named after Amazonian 
founders. In the time of Srrapo they 
were said to exist conterminously to the 
Gargares, whom Metrodorus the geogra- 


pher placed on the northern flanks of 
Caucasus (xi. c. 5, pp. 418—420). He 
remarks that the traditions of this race 
are the only instance in which it is impos- 
sible to draw the line between fable and 
history. On the subject of them, the 
essay entitled Ancaus in the CAMBRIDGE 
PuiLoLogicaL Musgum (vol. i. p. 106) 
may be studied with great advantage. 

16 Oven EE Te nal Tecoepdxoyta. Few 
persons will be inclined to believe that 
troops from so many different nations 
were embarked in six hundred ships for 
the purpose of invading Greece; but it 
would be very interesting to discover the 
origin of the notion. It seems possible 
that its source is some arrangement (per- 
haps for the purpose of military service) 
in which the subjects of the Persian king 
were classed under forty-six different 
heads. Such, for instance, may have ap- 
peared on the orjjAa: which Darius set 
up at Byzantium (iv. 87, where see notes 
245 and 247). The circumstance of the 
Athenians having been alone at the battle 


a ge woe 
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dsemonians 
unani- 
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decide for 
the Athe- 
nians. 
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ov Sixatol eiyev Syew Tavrny thy Taki amo TovTov pouvou TOU 
Epyou; GAA av yap ev r@ Toupee TAELOS elvena oTracuifew mTpétret, 
dprioé cipev reWeoOas vpiv, & Aaxedatporvot, iva Soxéer érrurndew- 
TaToyv Hpéas elva éoTdvat, Kal nat ovaTiWas’ WavTn yap Tera- 
ypévos treipnoopeba elvas ypnatol. éEnyéerOe 5é ws mevcopévov.” 
of pev ratra ayelBovro’ Aaxedasmoviwy 5 avéBwce array To 
orparotredov A@nvaious a£vorixorépous elvas &yetv TO Képas iprep 
"Apxadas™. obta 89 sryov ot ‘AOnvaio, xai vrepeBadovro Tovs 
Teyenras. 

Mera &€ ratra, érdocovro dde™ of émeporrayvrés re Kai ot 
apy édOovres “EdAjvaw to pév Sek xépas elyov Aaxedat- 
Hovioy pipe tovray b@ Tovs wevtaxicyiriovs, dovtas J rap- 
Tinras, épvAaccoy Yidol TaY cikwTéwy Tevraxioyidios Kal TpLo- 
ppt, wept dydpa Exacrov éewra teraypévor. mposeyéas SE ods 
etAovro éordvas of Swaptijrat rods Teyenras, cat rips elvera 
xal aperis’ Tovtwy & hoav émditat yidsoe Kal TwevTynKoctol. peta 
dé tovrous lorayvto Kopwiwv mevraxisyiuos mapa Sé€ oft 
etpovto mapa Tlavoaview" éordvat Tloriwainréwy tev éx Iad- 


of Marathon, not only served them in 
good stead for the purpose of ifyi 
their national vanity, but likewise enabled 
them to put the facts of the transaction 
in their own way without the danger of 
contradiction,—a circumstance of which 
they took full advantage, if we may 
believe TazopompPus, who speaks of this 
as one of several matters, in which # 
"A@nvalay wéAus Aa{ovetdera: kal wapa- 
xpovera: Tovs “EAAnvas. By the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, every 
other state was heartily weary of it; and 
when an Athenian put it forward, a hub- 
bub was sure to follow: ra MySuxd xa) 
Seca abrol tévote, el wal 50 ByxAGU 
BGAAov Eorar bel wpoBPadrddAo- 
pévors, dxdyxn Aéyew. (THUCYDIDES, 
i. 73. 

7 ernen The use of this word should 
not be overlooked. It seems to be sub- 
stituted intentionally for Teyefrras by the 
Lacedzemonians. The Tegeans probably 
would not feel flattered by being massed 
together with the inhabitants of insignifi- 
cant hamlets under this name. (See note 
70 on § 26, above. 

78 érdocorvto @te. PAUSANIAS, de- 
scribing the statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
which was put up there by the allies who 


fought at Plateea (below, § 81), gives a 
somewhat different list of the contingents 
from Herodotus. The names of the states 
were inscribed on the base of the statue, 
and stood in the following order: Lace- 
deemonians; Athenians; Corinthians and 
Sicyonians; Aiginetans; Megarians and 
Epidaurians ; Tegeans and Orchomenians ; 
Phliuntians, Troezenians, and Hermio- 
nians; Tirynthians; Plateans; Mycene- 
ans; Ceans and Melians; Ambracians; 
Tenians and Lepreate from Triphylia; 
Nazxians and Cytherians; Styres from 
Kuboea; Eleans, Potideeans, and Anacto- 
rians; Chalcidians from the Euripus (v. 
23, 1). Those in italics are not men- 
tioned by Herodotus, who, on the other 
hand, introduces Eretrians, Leucadians, 
and Pales from Cephallenia. Also he 
makes Eleans form part of the army at 
the isthmus the year before (viii. 72). 
Dioporvus expressly declares that they 
did not take an active part against the 
invader. 

19 ¢Spovro wapa Mavoavlew, “they ob- 
tained leave from Pausanias.”” The re- 
quest was doubtless made on account of 
Potidea having been a colony from Co- 
rinth. (THucyYpIpEs, i. 56.) 
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Mins TOvS TapedvTas TpinKxoalous. TouTwy Se éyouevot ioTavro 
"Apxddes ’Opyopévios éEaxdows rovray Sé, Zexvovioe rproylr101 

tovrwy dé elyovro ‘Emidavpiwy oxraxdowor. rapa 8é rovrous 
Tpolnvioy érdccovro xd. Tporknviwy dé éyopuevot, Aempen- 

téwy Sinxdcior tovtwy Se, Muxnvalwy xa TipyvOlwy terpaxdcroc. 

tovtoy Sé éyopuevor, PrALdovor yids rapa 6 TovTous éotacay 
“Eppuovées tpinooto. ‘Epptovéwy 8¢ éydpevor toravro 'Epe- 

tpiéwy te kat Srupéwy éEaxdows tovrwv Sé Xadxidées rerpa- 

Kooto TovTrwy Sé, ’Aumpaxinréwy® mevrncoci. peta 5é Tov- 

tous, Aevxadioy nai Avaxtopiwy dxtaxdovn Exracay tovrwy §e 
éyopevot, ITanées of &x Keharrnvins Sinxdorot. peta 8& tovrous, 
Avywytéwy mrevrnxoows érdyOnoav. mapa 8& tovrous érdacovro 
Meyapéwy tpiryirdsot. elyovro 8¢ tovtwv, TIharaes é-axocro. 
tedevtaio: Oe Kal mparoe AOnvaior érdocovro, xépas eyovres TO 
evovuov, oxtaxtoyidsor éotpatiyee 8 atrav “Apioreldns 6 and oum- 
Avowdyou. ovrot, wWAiy tov érta wept Exactov TeTaypévov hte be of 
ATaprinryot, Roav owrirat, cvvdtraytes ovres apiOpov rpeis Te peace 
pupiddes Kal oxrm yursddes wad Exarovrddes Extd. ‘Omdirar pev 29 

ot mavres audAeyéevres err) tov BdpBapov Roav Tooobroe yridav 
de 1AjOos Hv tobe Tis wey Raraptintichs taéEws tmevraxioylr101 
kat tpiopvptos Avdpes, @s eovtay émra rept Exactov dvdpa: nab 
TOUT@Y T&S TK TrapipTyTa ws és modepnov of Sé TaY RotTrav 
Aaxedaspoviwy cal ‘EXAjvev wirol, as ele mepi éxacrov éov 
Gvépa, tevraxoctws Kal rerpaxioyidiot Kal tpiopupto.™ hoay 
pov per &) rev drdvrov payipov hv 76 wAHOos GE te pupiddes 
wal évvéa yiriddes™ nai éxatovrddes trévre™. Tod 52 cvptravros 
‘EdAnvixod tod cuvedOovros és TWrarasds otv re émditnot xar 


30 


80 "Aumpaxintéov. Sand V have "Au- culation, and not from any lacuna in the 


xpaxcwtécov, but all the other MSS sup- 
port the reading of the text. In § 31, 
below, 8 has *AuBpaxiéras, and V and d 
’"Auxpaxiéras. In iv. 123, the forms 
Mairi and Mamréwy are supported by 
all the MSS. 

8) wevraxdéowt Kal retpaxioxiaAin Kal 
tpiopvpia. According to Herodotus’s 
own statement, the numbers of the light- 
armed troops, independently of the Helots, 
should be 33,700, or 800 less than he here 
puts them at. But the incorrect number 
seems to arise only from an error of cal- 


VOL. II. 


MSS, as the aggregate of the various con- 
tingents agrees with the sum given in the 
text for the numbers of the hoplites. 

83 «al dvyda yiriddes. These words 
sre omitted from S and V, but apparently 
only by an error of transcription in the 
arch 1 MS. 

83 xéyre. Two MSS have érra, which, 
as in other respects they do not vary from 
the others, would give too great a nume- 
rical force of the light-armed troops by 
1000. 
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apidoiot toto payipour edexa pupiddes foav, pips yiduddos 
apos S¢ éxraxoclwy avipay xatadeovoar cvy 8¢ Geowikwy Toicr 
mapeodot éEerdnpotvro ai Evdexa pupiddes' traphoav yap cat 
Gcoriéwy ev T@ otparotrédw ot twepieovres™, apiuoy és oxra- 
xoclouvs Kat xtdious: Sirra $e odd obros elyov. odroe py vuv 
raxGevres ert re ’Aowmr@ eorpatotredevorro. 


Oi 5¢ audi Mapdomov" BdpBapor, as amexndevoay Maci- 


Y otwv"™, rapioay, mvOopevot tods “EAAnvas elvas ev [Tdarasqor, 


nab avrot él roy ‘Aowrov tov ravrn péovra. airexopevos Sé 
avretdccovto moe urd Mapdoviov’ xata pev Aaxedatpovious 
éornoe Ilépoas: wat 8) aroddev yap meptéacay’™ mrjOei of 
ITépoat, eri te tafis mdebvas éexexoopéaro, Kal émetyoy tovs 
Teyenras: érafe 5¢ ofrw & re pev Fv avrod Suvarwraroy way 
amroékas, éornce avtiov Aaxedaipoviwy td Sé acbevéotepoy 
mapérate xara tos Teyenras’ taira & érolee dpatovrwy re 
cat ddacKxovrav OnBaiwrv. Tlepoéwy Se éyopévous érake Mydous- 
ovror dé éméoyov KopwO6lous te nai Iotidaujtas, xat 'Opyope- 
lous te xa Stxvavlovs. Midwv S@ éyopévous érake Baxtplous: 
ovrot 6é érréayov "Emidavpious te xal Tpoitnviovs, cal Aemperras 
re xat TipuvOious, nai Muxnvalovs re cat Prdacious. eta Sé 
Baxrplous éornoe “Ivéovs" otros Se érrécyov “Epyiovéas te nad 
"Epetptéas, kal Srupéas tre kal Xadxwéas. ‘Ivdav Se éyopdvous 
Zaxas rake of érécyov "Aumpaxinras te Kat ‘Avaxropious, cat 


8! of weptedyres. Thespie had been TaucypipEs uses the word dradyeir to 


destroyed by the army of Xerxes the 
ear before, on which occasion the inha- 
itants found refuge in the Peloponnese 
(viii. 50). But the phrase seems to refer 
especially to the loss they sustained at 
Thermopyle, where 700 were with Leoni- 
das (vii. 220), and remained voluntarily 
with him after his position was turned 
(vii. 222, where see note 557). 

"5 dui Mapddviov. This is the reading 
of all the MSS except one (F), which has 
dud) wep) Mapdériov,— obviously an union 
of two alternative readings. 

86 és dwexhdevcay Maclorioy, “as 
they finished lamenting for Masistius.’’ 
Compare ii. 40: éredy 38 dwortporrai, 
‘“‘when they have done beating their 
breasts.” ii. 73: édredy 82 dxoreipn Of, 
‘‘when it has completed its practice.” 


denote the remission of pain which fol- 
lowed the paroxysms of the plague pa- 
tients in Athens (ii. 61). An excellent 
illustration of this force of the preposition 
is supplied by some verses of ALEXIS as 
corrected by Valckenaer: 


ToAAh yy’ dydyxn nal toy brSp’ a&wo- 
égas 
apérirovy, &puBploat tr’, dwavGh- 
cavra 8 
oxAnpoy yevéoOui, kal xatarrijvas wha. 


87 wepidacay. So Gaisford prints on 
the authority of the single manuscript S, 
all the rest having weplecay, which I 
should prefer. Still, in i. 187, the simple 
form fas is adopted on the authority of 
the majority of MSS, and in ii. 19 they 
are unanimous for fa. 
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Acuxadlous, wal Iladéas, xai Aiywyras. Zaxdwy Se eéyopévous 
érake avria ’AOnvaiwy te xat ITNataséwy xai Meyapéwy Bowwrovs 
te wai Aoxpovs, xai Mndséas te wal Qeccarors, nat Swxiwy 
TOUS yidious’ ov yap wy Arravres ot Dwxéees Eundicay GAG Ties 
auTav Kal ta ‘EXXjvev nifov, awept tov Ilapynooov xateXn- 
peor xal evOcdrev dppeapevot, Epepov te Kab wyov Thy TE 
MapSoviov orpatijy cai Tovs per avtod éovras ‘“ENAjverv Erafe 
dé xat MaxeSovas™ te xa rovs mept Oecoariny oixnpévors™ 
cata rors "AOnvaiovs. Taira pév tav eOvéwy tra péytota ove- 32 
pacrat tev id Mapdoviov taySévtwv, tamep émipavéctatd te Numbers of 
qv Kat Noyou wrelotou' evijcav &é nai GrArwy eOvéwy avdpes ava- *™Y- 
peprypevot, Ppvyav re Kal Opnixwv, nal Mvoay te xal Ilaccven, 
nal Tov Gdryov év S nai Aifwrwv tre nat Avyurrtiov (of te 
“EpporvBies xal ot KaXaciptes xadeopevoe”') payatpopopor oitrep 
ela) Aiyurrtiov povvor paywpos tovrous Sé ett dy Darypw éwv 
ard Tov nov arreBiBdoato, covras émtBaras: ov yap érayOnoay 
és tov wetoyv Tov dua Bép—y damrixopevoy és 'AOnvas Aiyvrrwt. 
tov pev 8) BapBdpwv oav tpinxovra pupiddes, Os Kal mpdrepov 
Sedjrwrar”: trav dé ‘EAAqvev tov Mapbovioy ovppdywr olde 
pev ovdels apiOpor ov yap av npOunOnoay ads Sé éreicdoas, és 
mevre pupiaddas ovAdeynvas eixdtw. ovTot ot mapataybévtes 
meloi Hoa 1 Se fariros ywpis éréraxto. 

‘Qs 88 dpa mdvres” of érerdyato Kata te GOvea nal xara 33 
téea, evOaira 1H Sevrépy tyépy COvovto Kal apporepor. “EdAnot sacrifice for 
pev Tusapevos 'Avtidxou iv 6 Ouopevos: otros yap 87 ElrreTO TO therallice by 


y , ‘ af > " « Tisamenus 
oTpareupat. TovT@ pdvris tov, éovta ‘Hyeiov nal yéveos tov (are 
9 , 94 ’ , ’ Ci = 
Tapsdéwv Kyuriddny", Aaxedaipovios éroujoavto Newodérepoy com 


88 wep) roy Tlapyncody xaretAnudvot, Sed4Awra:. These numbers are given 





See viii. 32, and note 48 on § 17, above. 

89 grate 3 wal Maxeddvas. These 
were the contingent furnished by Alex- 
ander the king of Macedonia, who com- 
manded them in person (§ 44, below). 

90 robs wepl Gecoarlny olxnudvous. 
These would doubtless be the clansmen 
and retainers of the Aleuade and Sco- 
pade, serving with Mardonius. 

91 of re ‘Epuordfies wal of Kadaclpies 
xadeduevot. Of these soldiers see note 
506 on ii. 164. 

92 tpiicovra pupiddes, &s nal xpdérepov 


above (viii. 113), but there the thirty 
myriads seem to include the cavalry. 
And of these thirty ag Sire six attempt 
unsuccessfully to take Potideea (viii. 126), 
and suffer very great loss before they raise 
the siege (viii. 129). D1oporvus puts the 
numbers of the allies at 100,000, and 
those of the invading army at half a mil- 
lion (xi. 30). 

93 wdyres. This word is omitted in 8 
and V, 

9 wéveos Tov "lausdéwr KAuriddyy. 
This is the reading of all the MSS except 
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tear wish Tisapev@ yap pavrevopevp ev Aedsoice rept yovou"', avetre 
alecedw- 1% IIvOln ayavas tos peylotous avaipnoecOar Trévre 6 peév 81 
citizen. Gmaproav tod xpnornplov, mpocetye yupvacloiss os avaipnod- 
pevos yupvicots aydvas aoxéwy 8 wevrdeOdov Tapa ey ma- 
Aaicpa pape” vindv "Odvpridda, ‘lepovipw to ’Avdplp Oar 
és pur AaxeSarpovio, Se pabovres ovn és yupmucovs Gr’ és 
apnlovs ayavas dépoy 76 Ticapevod payrniov, wicb@ éreipovro 
meiaavres Ticapevoy woec0as dua “Hpaxdredéwv rotcs Baot- 
Neda *yyepova Tov Todkguwy 6 Se épéwy rept TroAXOD Troveupevous 
Sraprinyras plrov avrév mpocGécGar, pabov tovro avetipa, 
onualvoy ods, os tv pw troduyrny o€repoy Towjowvrat TOY 
mdavrov peradidorres, trrojoe taita’ ér’ aG\Aw pucOe 8 ob- 
Nrapripras Se, wpatra pev axovoayres Sewa érrovebvro, cat per- 
lecay Tis ypnopootyns* 1d wapatray rédos 8, Selparos peyd- 


8, which has KAurid&ou instead of KAv- 
t:d3nv. But it occasions a good deal of 
difficulty ; for both "Iaul8ns and KAuriddys 
are gentile names; and Cicero (De di- 
vinatione, i. 41) expressly states that there 
were in Elis two families ially distin- 
guished for their skill in divination, the 
TIamida@ and the Clytida. It would seem 
certain, therefore, that if Tisamenus be- 
longed to the one, he could not bear a 
name implying that he was a member of 
the other. It is remarkable too that Pavu- 
SANIAB, in relating the story of this Tisa- 
menus, and obviously from this passage of 
Herodotus, does not mention the name 
Clytiades at all (iii. 11. 6). Under these 
circumstances I am inclined to suspect, 
that here, as in many other places, alter- 
native readings have been combined in 
the text. The tradition relative to Tisa- 
menus may very well have varied, some 
accounts making a member of one of the 
two families, and some one of the other. 
Thus some of the MSS will have run: 
Tov, éévra "HAcioy KAurid&ny, and others: 
toy, édvyra "HAciov wal yéveos Tov "Tapui- 
Séw». After the two variants were incor- 
porated into one, the scribe of S (or of its 
archetype) appears to have endeavoured 
to soften down the incongruity by making 
Tisamenus the son of a Clytiades. 

% navrevondvy ... wepl ydvov. Schweig- 
hauser seems to think that there must be 
some error in the text, because in the an- 
ewer of the oracle there is no reference to the 
subject about which Tisamenus inquired. 


But although thedesireof a family may have 
been the special cause which took him to 
Delphi, there may well have been some- 
thing in the reply which led to further in- 
quiries as to his career in after-life. Be- 
sides, it seems to have been no uncommon 
ractice at Delphi to make answer quite 
Beside the scope of the question put by 
the votary. (See iv. 150 and 155. 
=e ty wdaaiopa BWpaue, “he had 
it turn on the issue of one fall in wrest- 
ling.” In the way in which PavsaNras 
ar the matter, one is led to suppose that 
ving beaten Hieronymus in running and 
leaping, and probably been beaten by him 
in throwing the javelin and the discus, 
the victory remained to be finally deter- 
mined by the issue of the wrestling bout. 
The expression rapa ty rdAaioua may be 
illustrated by Isaus (iii. p. 41): wapa 
Térrapas Pe Os perécxe Tis wédAcws, 
‘“‘ his citizenship was established by four 
votes,”’—that number being the excess of 
the majority. DemostHenss (c. Aristo- 
crat. p. 688): wapd tpeis pty apeioay 
Whoous rd ph Savdrye (numoa, ‘ they 
acquitted him, saving him from capital 
punishment by three votes.” The com- 
mon formula wap’ ddlyor is a familiar 
instance of the same idiom. 
® ris xpnopootrns, “of their need.” 
This word seems to have been employed 
by Heraclitus as a philosophical term, and 
the opposite of xdépos. Pairo Jup«£us, 
speaking of the professors of one particular 
form of pantheism, says that such a one 


CALLIOPE. IX. 34, 35. 445 


dou émrixpepapévov Tov Ilepoixod rovrov otpatevpartos, catalveoy 
petoovres: 6 5é yvous tetpappévous odéas, odd ottw edn ere 
apxéeoOat rovrowt povvout, Grd Sely Ets xal Tov adedeov 
éwutod “Hylnv™ yivecOas Zaaptiyprny él roict avrotot doyouoe 


totat Kal avros ywerar. Taira 8 Xéywv otros éuipéero Merdp- 34 
Sinilee 
story 0 


qooa, ws eixadcat Bacirntny te xa trodttytny, aireopevos’ xal 
yap &) xai Meddprtrous, trav dv “Apyei yuvaixav pavercéwy, os 
pv oi ’Apyetoe éusoOodvto éx [IvXov tratoa tas operépas yuvai- 
Kas TH vovcov, psoGov mpoerelvaro Tis BactAntns Td Hutov' 
oux avacxyopévay S¢ tav ’Apyelwy adr’ arriovtav, ws éualvovro 
TrOAND SACUVES THY YuVatKay, oUTw 51) iroardaytes TA 6 MeNdprrovs 
mpoeteivero, Hicay SHcovrés ot Tabra’ 6 Se évOaira bi érropéyerat, 
Gpéwy avrovs Terpappévous, pas, fv ph nat TS dderApe@ Biavrs 
peTadaot TO TpiTnuoptov THS Baotdylns, od Troujoew Ta Bovrovras: 
oi 5¢ "Apryeiot, amrernbévres és orewvov, xatawvéovot xal raira. 
Ns 5é nal Zarapripras, edéovro yap Savas trod Ticapevod, rdvros 
cuvexmpedy ot cuyywpnoavrwy Sé cal tabra Tay Zraprintéwy, 
ovtw &) mévte oft pavrevopevos ayavas tovs peyiotous Tica- 
peevos 6 "Helios, yevopevos Yaraprenrns, cvyxatatpécr’ povvor Se 
57 mavrev avOpwrwy éyévovto ofro. Zraptinryst troMAras™. 
of 5é wévre aydves olde éyévovro els peév Kal mparos, ofros 6 év 
ITharaigjou emi 2, 6 év Teyéy mrpos Teyenras re xat '"Apyelous™ 


is ‘HpaxAerrelou 3dins éraipos, “ xdépoy wal his auguries to have brought about the 


xpnopoctyny,” Kal “ty rd way,” nad 
‘‘ wdyra dpoBy” elodyor. (Legum alle. 
goria, iii. p. 89, Mangey.) In another 
passage, giving a mystical meaning to the 
practice of dividing into portions an ani- 
mal offered as a victim, he says, 4 32 eis 
péaAn Tov (dou Siavoph Sndroi, roe os ty 
ra wdvra, bri et évds re wal els Ev Swrep 
of piv xdépoy nal xpnopoctbyny exdre- 
cay, of 8 éxwipwow nal 8iaxdopunow. (De 
animal. sacrificio idoneis, p. 242.) Piv- 
TaRcH (De el Deiphico, § 9) refers to the 
same nomenclature: éwel 8¢ od« Ioos 6 
Trav wepiddwy ypdvos, d\Ad pellew 5 ris 
érdépas, hv xdpoy xadrcvow, 6 8 rijs 
xpnoepocbyns erAdrroyv. 

97 soy GBerAQpedy dwurod ‘Hylny. Tisa- 
menus appears to have had a grandson of 
the same name with his brother. He was 
said to have been Lysander’s seer, and by 


_potami. 


destruction of the Athenian fleet at Aigos- 
This was the tradition attached 
to a bronze statue of him which Pausa- 
NIAS saw at Sparta (iii. 11.5). But the 
statue certainly cannot have been an ori- 
ginal one; for it stood by the side of the 
altar of a temple dedicated to Augustus 
Cesar. See note 109 on i. 31. 

98 nodvor 8t 3h... . woArHTat. The 
instance of Tyrtzeus refutes this observa- 
tion. (PLurarcnH, Apophth. Lac., § 16, 
p- 230.) But it has been before remarked, 
that Herodotus appears to be ignorant of 
all the particulars of the Messenian wars, 
with the common narrative of which Tyr- 
teeus is mixed up, and to which Pausa- 
nias’s apophthegm recorded by Plutarch 
refers. 

89 xpos Teyefras re nal ‘Apyelous. 
This battle will probably have been at the 


Mi 


35 


pus. 
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The omens 
unfavour- 
able on both 
sides for 
attacking. 


37 


Story of 
Mardonius’s 
seer, Hege- 
sistratus of 
Elis. 
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ryevopevos’ peta Se, 6 év Aitraetou’” mpos "Apxddas wayras, 
wAnvy Mavrwéov eri Sé, 6 Meoonviev 6 apis tO ‘IoOuo''- 
voratos Sé, 6 ey Tavaypy'” apes ‘A@nvalous te xai ’Apryeious 
ryevopevos’ ovTos 5¢ toTatos KaTepyaoOn Tay TrévTEe ay@vwV. 

Otros 54 Tore troics"EdAnos 6 Tiapevos, ayovray tay > 7ap- 
tintéwv, euavrevero év tH TIdatailds. rotot pév vov “"EdAnoe 
Kana eyiveto TA ipa, apuvopevorcs’ SiaBaos S€ Tov ‘Acwror rai 
payns apyovet, ov. Mapdovip S€ rpobupeopévp pdyns apyec, 
oun émirnoea, eylvero Ta ipa’ apuvouévp Sé xal rovT@ Kadd Kal 
yap ovros ‘EdAnvixoios ipotat éypéero™, udvtiw éxwv “Hrynoi- 
otpatov, avdpa "Hnreiov te xal trav Tedruadéwv eovra Yoyipo- 
tatoy’ tov &) mpoTepoy tovT@y Zraptiujra: NaPovres Ednoay 
él Oavdt@, ws werovOores Toddd Te Kal avapows vn’ autor 


time when the Achzan population were oyicOévres .... tére Bt of AaxeBa:- 


possessed of considerable influence in 
Argos, after the revolution noticed in vi. 
83, where see note 189. Just before the 
battle of Platzea the alliance of Tegea and 
Sparta must have been very close. (See 
note 70 on § 26, above.) But the policy of 
Pausanias seems to have been an opposite 
one to that of Cleomenes; for he volun- 
tarily associated with himself Euryanax, 
the son of the self-banished Dorieus. 
See note 24 on § 9, above.) The rejection 
of the claim of the Tegeans therefore to 
the second post of honour may very well 
have been afterwards followed by the 
abridgement of other special privileges, 
and thus they may have become alienated 
from Sparta, and disposed to take part 
with Argos, at that time stripped bare of 
the Cadmeo-dorian part of her citizens. 

100 éy Arrasedvo1. Dipa@es was an Arca- 

dian hamlet in the region of Menalus. 
caper iii, 11. 7.) The battle 
ought against “all the Arcadians’’ will, 
I apprebend, have occurred in that war 
which was kindled by Cieandrus the pro- 
phet from Phigalia, mentioned in vi. 83, 
where see note 190. 

101 webs Tg "IeOug. See note 138 on 
iii, 47. This is the reading of the ma- 
jority of the MSS, but P, K, and F, have 
apos ’lo@u@, which Gaisford adopts. Pav- 
SANIAS, going through the five victories, 
thus describes this one: véraproy 8 
Yyevlaaro apds rots d “IoOpot "l0duny 
dmoordyras amd ray ElAérorv. axdaorncay 
32 oby Awayres of Efttwres GAAa 7d Mec- 
oyviaxdy ard ray dpyaley Eiidror dxo- 


péviot Tous dxoerdvras dwedOety iwoowdy- 
Sous clacay Ticauerg wal rE ev Acroois 
xpnornply we:Odpevor (iii. 11. 8). In the 
passage of Pausanias, Wesseling proposes 
to read rovs és "10déuny axoordstras trav 
Elaérwy (which Bekker adopts), and in 
the text here Palmer (likewise followed 
by Bekker) changes the reading of the 
manuscripts P, K, F, into xpos "16éyp. 
But there seems no reason at all for either 
change. It is true that there is no men- 
tion elsewhere of a battle at the Isthmus, 
but neither is there of any one at Ithome, 
unless that at Stenyclerus (§ 65, below) 
may be deemed such; and in that the 
Messenians were victorious. From the 
words of Pausanias one may that 
a considerable body of Helots, the descen- 
dants of the Messenians who survived the 
second Messenian war (which ended with 
the capture of Ira) were at the Isthmus, 
and revolting, took refuge at Ithome. 
There may very well have been a conflict 
with them before they fied thither, and 
the importance of this may have arisen 
not so much from the amount of their 
force as from the helplessness of Sparta, 
just at that time overthrown by an carth- 
quake. See ARISTOPHANES, quoted in 
note 138 on iii. 47. 

103 § dy Tavdypy. This is the battle 
mentioned by Tuucypipgs, i. 108. 

103 éypdero. This is the reading of B 
and Aldus, and is adopted by Gaisford. 
S and V have é¢yparo, and M, P, K, F 
éxpéaro, which is apparently a corruption 
from é¢xpéero. 
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6 52 ey ToUT@ TH KaK@ eyopevos, @oTE Tpéyov Tepl TIS Wuyts 
mpo te tov Gavarov meicopevos' aokAd Te Kal dAvypa, Epyov 
épydcato pétoy Aoyou: ws yap &1 édédero dy EiAw crtdnpodére, 
éaeveryOévros xws odnplov éxparnce autixa 5é éunyavato dy- 
Spevoraroy épyov mdvrev trav nels Dyer oradunoduevos yap 
Sxws éFeNevoetal of TO Notrrov TOD Todds, améTaye Tov TapaoV 
éwutod, Taira 5é meujoas, wore pudaccopEvos Urd PuAdKD, 
Suopveas Tov totyov amédpn és Teyénv', tas pév vixras qopevo- 
pevos, Tas 5€ huépas xaradvvey és trv nai adrULCopuevos' obtw 
wore, Aaxcdatpoviwy travdnpei Sifnpéveov, tpiry edppovn yevéo Par 
év Teyén, tous 8 ev Swarts peydrp évéyecOas tis Te TOAwns, 
6péovras To Hulropov Tov trodes KEeievor, Kaxeivoy ov Suvapévous 


eipely. Tore pev ovrw Siapvywv Aaxedatpovious, xatahevyes és 


Teyény, eodcav ov apOpinv Aaxebatpovioist Todroy Tov ypovoy 


104 we:rduevos. This reading is sup- 
ported by A, B, F, 8, P. Aldus and one 
manuscript (4) have wyoduevos, which 
would be a legitimate form from a present 
x00, of which a trace appears in the 
substantive wija, the aorist frafoy, and 
the participle rhoas. See Ascuy vs, 
Agam. 1633: xpbs xéytpa ph Aduri(e, 
ph whoas poyfs. 

103 derdédpn ds Teyény. PLUTARCH (De 
Sraterno amore, 33) calls Hegesistratus 
an Arcadian seer. Possibly this may 
arise from a misconstruction of the cir- 
cumstance of his taking refuge in Tegea. 
At the same time, there was always a 
friendly intercourse between Elis and Ar- 
cadia, and possibly there may have been a 
branch of the Telliads in the latter coun- 
try as well as the former. The very 
strongest community of feeling existed 
between the Eleans, Arcadians, and Mes- 
senians throughout the second Messenian 
war. Theoclus, an Iamid, was the adviser 
of Aristomenes from the very beginning to 
the end of the war, the Arcadians were his 
fast allies, and the palladium of Messenian 
independence was a brass jar containing a 
secret ritual of the Great Goddesses 
written on sheets of lead, described in a 
dream to Epaminondas as Thy ypaty Thy 
dy xarn@ xabeipynévny Oarduy Kal Hon 
Aetxopuxovcay. (PAUSANIAS, iv. 26. 7.) 
The common bond therefore of the three 
parties was an attachment to the ante- 
dorian religion of the Peloponnese, and 
the modes of life to which it belonged. 


106, 


In accordance with this, when Epaminon- 
das 287 years afterwards re-established 
the Messenians in their own country, the 
religious solemnities performed by the 
confederates belonged, without any ex- 
ception, to the ante-dorian period. The 
Thebans and Epaminondas sacrificed 
to Dionysus and the IJsmenien Apollo, 
the Argives to their Here and the Nemean 
Zeus, the Messenians to the /ihomatan 
Zeus and the Dioscuri, and their priests 
to the Great Goddesses and Caucon. The 
Arcadians furnished victims for the whole; 
and the whole invoked tn common, as 
fipwas ovvolxovs, Messene, the daughter 
of Triopas (of whom see notes 492 and 
587 on Book I.) in the chief place, and 
after her Eurytus (a hero to whom liba- 
tions were offered preliminary to the 
orgies of the Great Goddesses, Pausa- 
NIA8, iv. 3. 10; iv. 33. 5); Aphareus, 
and his sons Idas and Lynceus (the here- 
ditary hierophants of the Great Goddesses, 
PAUSANIAS, iv. 2.6) ; and of the Heraclides 
only hontes and his son /Epytus 
(the grandson of an Arcadian king, and 
re-established in his Messenian domi- 
nions by Arcadian arms, PAUSANIAS, iv. 
3.6). The only music allowed was Boeo- 
tian and Argive wind tnstrumente, and 
the melodies most conspicuous were those 
of Sacadas and Pronomus. (PausaNias, 
ll. cc.) 

106 dotcay otk dpOulny AaxeBa:porloros 
Touror Toy xpévor. This time must have 
been antecedent to that arrangement by 
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Aryiiys 58 yevopevos, xat mpootomadpevos Fidvoy wd8a, Kxat- 

extyxee ex HS Weins: Aaxedaipovioiss trodeptos" ov pévroe ye 

és rédos of cuvynveixe Td EyOos 7d és Aaxedatpovlous ovyxexupn- 

pévoy trw yap pavrevopevos ev ZaxvvOm im’ avrov, wal at- 

éGave. 6 pév voy Odvaros 6 ‘Hynototpatou totepov éyévero Tay 

ITyaratixov tore & éri te "Acwor@ Mapboovip pepobwpévos 

ove odJtyov, eOvero Te Kat mpoeOupéero Kata te TO EyOos TO 
Aaxedatpovloyv'™ xal ata 76 xépdos. 

‘As 88 ove exadrALépee Gore pudyecOat, ovre avrotot Tléponct, 

Mardonius tre roict pet éxelvwv goict ‘EAAjvev (elyov yap xad ota 

ae the én’ dwurav' dvrw ‘Imropayor, Aeveddiov dvdpa) érrippe- 

theron, oyrav Se trav ‘EddAjverv cal ywouevov wrevvov, Tiyunyevidns 6 

“Eprrvos, avip OnBatos, cvveBovrevce Mapdovip tas éexBoras 

tod KiOatpavos puddkat, Aéyov ws érippéovar ot "EXXnves aici 

39 ava tracav hyépnr, kal as atrodaprporto auyvous. “Hyépar Sé 


and eight a a 
: opt avtixatnpévorss Hon éyeyoveray onto, Gre tadta éxelvos 


38 


da r 

the arrival ouveBovreve Mapdovip 6 Sé pabeoy ri trapaivecw ed eyovcay, 
in presence de eddpovn eyévero, Téurres THY larmov és tas éxBodds Tas KiOat- 
ome vey povidas, at ért TDaraséwv dépovos’™ tas Bowrol pv Tpeis 
bringing ae Kepards xaréovot, ’A@nvator S¢ Apvos Kedards. Bee ores de 
the allies. of tmroras ov patny amlxovro’ éaBdAXovra yap és Td aredioy 


AapBavoves wroliyiad Te Twevraxocia, oiTia Gyovra amd TTedo- 
movyncou és TO otpatotredov, Kat avOparrrous of elirovTo Totat 
Cevryeou édovres bé tavrny tiv aypnv ot Ilépoa adedéws éqpo- 
vevov, ov dedouevot oure utrotuylou ovdevds ovre avOpwirou as 
dé adnv elyov xtelvovres, Ta NowtTa avTdv Hravvov TreptBarr<- 


pevot'' trapa te Mapdovor nai és 16 otparoredoy. 


which the Tegeans obtained the peculiar 
rivileges at Lacedemon of which they 
boast above (§ 26), or at least ante- 


up a position by themselves in the plain ;’’ 
and the Amazons, unwilling to join the 
tribe of their new husbands, urge them to 
cedent to the time when they were se- forma settlement, oixdsuer éx’ 
cured and ratified by the common prac- tuéoy avréey (iv. 114). 
tice. 109 gf én) MWAataidey dépovor. This 
107 xard re Td ExOos 7d AaxeSaipovlwy, pass is apparently to be looked for to the 
‘‘in accordance with his hatred of the west of that which lay between Cinoe and 
Lacedeemonians.’’ Compare viii. 30: xara Hysie, and led direct to Thebes. It was 
Td ExGos rd Geroarey. probably a mere mountain track, not a 
108 2x’ éwvray, “ exclusively for them- road, and like the packhorse routes in 


selves.”” So above (§ 17) the commander 
of the Phocian contingent orders his men 
WerOa: én’ davrav dy TE wedly, ‘to take 


Switzerland. 
10 wepiBadAduevot, “securing them.” 
The snetaphor is apparently taken from s 
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Mera 8 roto To Epyov erépas St0 jpépas Suétpipay, oddérepot 40 


Bovropevor padyns dpkasr péype pev yap tov "Aowrod éryicay The aa 
of BapBapor rreipmpevoe trav ‘EXAnvov, SéBawov Se ovddérepor = er 


vf f , 4 y No stantly 
 pévro. trios % Mapdoviov aiel wpocéxerté te nal édvree Tous otaled by 


"Edarnvas: of yap OnBaio, are pndilovres peyddrws, mpobvpws ae Aviat 
Epepoy Toy TroAEuoy, Kat aiel KaTryéovTo péypt payns''* To Se 
aro TovTou twapadexopevor Tlépca: re nal Mido, para Eoxov ot 
amedelxvuvro aperas. 

Méxpe pév voy trav Séxa apepéwy obdey él mrebv éyivero 41 
Tourer as S& évdexaTn éyeydvec Hyuépn avrixnarnpévoioe év TTda- OP the 


Taijot, of te 5) "EAAnves WOAN@ aWAEdVES eyeyoverav, Kal Map- i gece 
Sovios trepinpéxree'” rH Spy, évOaira és ANoyous FAGoy Mapddvws place be- 


n Ma 
te 0 Twhipvew nal 'ApraBalos 6 Dapvdxeos'”, ds ey Grbyouce dont and 
Ilepoéwy Fv avnp Sonos mapa Bépky Bovdevopévov Se aide as to the 

course 


jioav ai ywopnar 7 pev “AptraBdlov, as ypedv eln avatedEavras to pursue. 
Ty taylorny tdvra tov orparov'*, iévar és 1d Tetyos TO 
OnBalov, Wa airiv ré ou ecevnvetyOas troddOv Kal yoprov 
toict troluylocy Kat’ Hovylny te opévovs Siarpnocerbar 
qovevvras Tabde’ Eyew yap ypucoy TroAdOy pev érrionpuov, trodOvy 
5¢ xal donyov, troddov 5é Kal dpyupdy te cal éxr@pata’ TovTwY 
dhedopévous pndevds, Statréurrew és rovs “EXXnvas, ‘EXAjvov Se 
padwora és TOUS mpoecTedras ev Tio TrOMcL Kal Tayéws ohéas 
7 ocewy THY eNevOepiny, unde avaxwduvedey cupBadrovTas '", 
Tovrou péy vuv 4) autn éylvero xal OnBaiwyv yvwpyn, os mpoedoros 


person who wraps a mantle round him. 
It is used above, 371: i8in wep:Badrad- 
peevos dour xépdea, and viii. 8: woAAd 
hey tcwoe Tay xpnudroy roto: NMépoye, 
®WoAAd 8 xal abrds wepieBdAcrTo. 

Wl xarrryéorro ph a pdxns, “ took 
the lead until it came to fighting.” There 
is in this phrase and in the succeeding 
one, udra Econo of dredelxvuvro aperas, 
an insinuation unfavourable to the prowess 
of the Thebans which bespeaks a hostile 
feeling towards them. 

112 wepinuéxree. See note 134 on i. 


113 "AprdBalos 6 fapvdxeos. In the 
roll of the army (vii. 66) this individual 
is represented as the commander of the 
Parthians and Chorasmians,— names which 


VOL. Il. 


do not appear in the list of troops brought 
into line at Platea (ix. 30). But it is 
possible that a change of command had 
taken place when Xerxes determined upon 
retreating; as we find Artabazus at the 
head of a detachment from the 300,000 
troops selected by Mardonius (viii. 126— 
129). It will be observed, that the sys- 
tem of corruption which he recommends 
had been tried by himself at Potideea, and 
with apparent success until detected acci- 
dentally. 

114 Galebtarras Thy taxlorny xdyra 
tov orparéy. See note 118 on viii. 60. 

115 gypBddAAovras. One manuscript (S) 
has cupBaddyras. The sense seems rather 
to require xiv8uredceiy cup BddAorTas. 


3M 
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mwheov Tt Kak TovTou' Mapdoviov Sé ioyuporépn Te Kat wyvwpo- 
veotépn, kat ovdayas ouyywooxonéevn Soxéew te yap TokA@ 
xpéccova elvas tiv oderépny otpatiuyy tis “EXAnuixis, oup- 
Bddrxew te thy taylorny'*, unde mepiopay ocvdAdeyopuévous Ett 
wrebvas THY TUANEACyLevOY Ta Te ohayia ta ‘Hynowstpdrou 
day yalpew pndé BrdlecOat, Add vow THe Tlepcéwy ypewpévous 


42 cupBddrewv. Tovrov 8 ofrw Stxcasedvros ayténeye ovdels, Gore 
éxpadree TH yvoun’ TO yap Kpdtos elye THs oTpaTIAS ovTOS éx 
Bacinréos, GAX’ ove ’AprdBalos. perareprypdpevos wy Tous takc- 
dpyous Tay Tedény xal trav pet éwvTod dovtrav “EXAnvev tovs 
oTparnyous, eipwra el te eideiev Noyeov tept Ilepcéwy, ws Sea- 
POepéovrar'” dv rH ‘Edad; acvyevrav 8& Tov ériKdjTor, 
Tay pey ovx eldoTwr Tos ypnopods, Tay Se eiddTwy pev ev adein 

An oracle O€ OU Troteupevay TO Aéyew, avTOs Mapdomos éxeye “ erred rotvuy 
nea ipets ) lore ovdev, ) ov ToAmaTE AéyELY, GAN eyo épéw ws ED 
destruction GrusTduevos’ Eats NOytoy ws xpeov eat Tépoas darixopévous 


ster sacking és riv ‘EANdba, Siapmacat TO ipov Td év Aedpoior, pera Sé Tip 

of Delphi. Stapmrayhy'* arrodéoOat mavtas. pets Tolvuv, atro tovTo ért- 
otdpevot, otte tuev eri td ipovy tovTo'” obre eruyeipnoopev 
Siaprratew’ ravrns re elvexa THS aitins ovK aTrodeopeba. waTE 
tyéwv Soot tuyydvovat eivoot éovres Ilépayct, HdecPe rTovde 
elvexa, @s Trepiecopévous Hyéas “EAAnvav.” TabTd ode eizras, 
Sevrepa eonpawe wapapréecGal te mavra Kak evxpwia'” rrovée- 
cba, ds dpa Hyépn TH érivon cupBoris écopévns. 


43 Todrov & é&ywye rov auov tov Mapdovws elre és Ilépcas 
| aye TOV ypnopo p p 
cals éyew, és "Iduptovs te xa tov ’"Eyyékewv otparov olda tretrosn- 








116 guppdrarAew Te Thy raxlorny. This 
clause is not to be taken after Sonrée:v, but 
after Map8ovlou 7 yrdpn hy. ‘ The view 
of Mardonius was more a violent and 
headstrong one, and in no respect inclined 
to mild measures. [It was to the effect] 
that he thought their own force far supe- 
rior to that of the Greeks, and that they 
should fight as soon as possible, and not 
look on at the assemblage of additional 
troops in greater numbers than were al- 
ready concentrated.”” There seems to 
have been a kind of reaction in the mind 
of Mardonius, perhaps arising from mor- 
tification at the disappointment of his 


schemes; for it is plain that the policy 
recommended by Artabazus had been 
pursued by himself. (See above, notes 9 
on § 3, and 34 on § 12, and 282 on viii. 


136.) 
117 BtapOepdovras. This is Gaisford’s 
reading. The MSS vary between 3:a- 


0apéorvra: (which is adopted by Weasel- 
ing and Bekker), 3:ap@opedyra: (the read- 
ing of S and V), and d:apOepdovras. 


8 Siapxrayhy. One manuscript (S) 
has dprayhy. 
119 rovro. 8 omits thie word. 


120 cixpwéa. § has e¥xpiva, and P ed- 


pixpiwéa. 
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pévov™, GAX’ ove és Ilépoas. Gra Ta jeev Baxi éore'” és lated to 


TAUTHY THY ayn Tremrompeva’ ics ef 
Encheles, 
Thy 8’ én) @epuddovr: wal "Acwrg Acxeroln Aah Sti 
‘EAAfvar obvodoy, kal BapBapépwvor liyhr oracles of 
Thi woddol werdovra: trip Adxeoly re pdpow Te ree and 
totopépwy Mh8wr, Sray alowmov huap erérby. which did 
apply to the 


tadTa piv Kal wapardjow Tovroc. dda Movoatov'® syovra terians. 
olda és Tlépoas: 6 8¢ Geppddov rrorapds ples perafl Tavdypns 
re xat I‘Alcayros. 

Mera 8é rh éreipwrnow tay ypnopmy Kat mapalveow tiv éx 44 
Mapdoviov, vit te éylvero, xa és gudands erdacovto. ds 52 jiachery of 
mpoow Tijs vueTos mpoedjAaTo, Kal Hovyln éddxee elvar avd Td the Mace- 
otpatoT@eda nat pddiota of avOpwrros elvar év imrve, THviKadra 
mpooeddaas tram mpos Tas pudaxas tas ’AOnvaloy *AréEavdpos 
6’ Apvvrew, otparyyos Te éwv Kat Bacthe’s Maxedovav', édifro 
Tolas orTparmyyotot és Noyous eAOeiy trav 5é duddxwy ot pev 
wrebves Tapéepevov, ot 8 Eeov eri rods orparnyous’ eXOovres Se 
éxeyov, &> dvOpwiros Axow én’ farmov éx tod aotpatorédou rod 
Mrydov, 's adrdo yey ovdey mapayvyvol eros, otparryovs Se 
ovopatwv, Bérew dyot és Adyous AOeiv. Oi Se drei tabra 
qKoveay, avrixa elrrovro és tas gudaxds amrixopévoics Se Edeye 
"AnrkEavipos rade “dvdpes “AOnvaios', awapabnenv viv ta 


131 és "IAAupiovs Te . . . weroinuévor. 


45 


«edévey. Herodotus has mentioned this 


This is the application of the oracle 
adopted by Evuripipgs (Bacche, 1333), 
who makes Dionysus prophesy to Cad- 
mus: 

mwodAds 80 wépces dvaplOuy orparetpari 
wéAas: Sray 4 hells <ondehuase 
Siaprdowot, wéorroy BbALoy wdAw 
oxfhooves. 


138 $AAd Ta ply Bdaidl dors. 8 has 
Td3¢ uey instead of 7a yey, and F leaves 
out éor:, which S inserts after pdyny. 
Gaisford prints d\Aa ra py Bdxids és 
Tabrnv i pdxny, &c., and continues 
the sentence on after the citation of the 
verses, as if reroinuéva were to be under- 
stood after Moucaly. 

123 Movealov. This is a conjecture of 
Bekker’s, the MSS all having Movcaly. 
For the way in which that reading is to 
be explained, see the last note. 

134 orpariydés Te dey xal Bactreds Ma- 


individual so often before, that it was 
scarcely necessary for the purpose of per- 
spicuity again to describe him. Perhaps 
he is so described here on account of his 
father having recently died. 

138 Ry8pes "A@nvaiot. The orparyyol, 
whom Alexander named as persons whom 
he wished to see, are Athenians, possibly 
individuals with which he had dealings on 
the occasion of his embassy to Athens in 
the previous winter (viii. 136, segq.). 
But still be thinks it desirable to make 
himself known to them at the end of his 
speech, as if he had been an entire 
stranger. PiotTarca describes him as 
asking for Aristides (Aristid. § 15). In 
the course of a generation or two the cele- 
brity of Aristides was sure to attract to 
him the floating traditions relative to the 
incidents of the war. See note 86 a on 
vi. 37. 
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émea rade Tiepnar, airoppyta arovevpevos mpos pndéva eyeuw 
buéas GAXov f Ilavaavinv, pn pe nal SuadGeipyre ov yap av 
EXeyov, ef pn peyaddws éxndopny cuvamdons tis ‘EXAdbos° avbros 
re yap “EXAnv yévos eipl tapyaiov, xal avr’ edevOépns SedovrAw- 
pévnv ovk av ebédoupe opav thy “EXXdba réyw Se av, bre Map- 
Soviw re nal TH oTpatif Ta ohdyia od Svvarat xaTabvpia yevé- 
cba mada yap dv éuayecbe viv 8é ot Sédoxtas Ta pey oaryia 
day yalpew, Gua nyépyn Se Svahavoxoten cupSorgny troeocbar 
KaTappwdne yap ui) Wrevves TUANEYO Fre, Os éyw eixaho. aApos 
tavra éroatecOe fy 5é dpa vrepBadytae tiv cupBorrny Map- 
Sévios, xal pr) tora, Nerapéere pévovtess OAtywv yap ade 
neepewy Neltreras oitla’™. hy Se byiv 6 wodrepos Gde Kata voov 
TedeuTHOn, punoOyval Twa yxph Kal eyed erevPepwmaoros tréps, ds 
‘EAAjver eclvera obrw Epyov wapdBodov Epyacpat vireo trpobupixs, 
Cdrov tpiv Syrdoae tH Sidvoray tiv Mapéoviou, iva py ér- 
mécwat tpiv ot BapBapor pi wpocdexopévoral xm. ips Sd "ArEE- 
avdpos 6 Maxedav.” 6 ev ratra elas, amjdauve orlaw és To 
orparoTredoy Kai THY éwuTod Taku. 
46 Oi 8 otparnyot rév ’AOnvalwy, éXOovres emi 16 SeEwv Képas, 
anil G\eyov Ilavoavin tamep ijxovoay 'AdeEdvdpouv' 6 Oe TovT@ TH 
eed’ to the ASy@ xaTappwdnaas Tovs TIépoas", EXeye Tad “dred tolvuv & 


induces neo ” oupBorn ylverat, Upéas peep “peov eat TOUS * AOnvaious 


toattompt orjvat xara tous Ilépcas, hpéas 6€ kata tovs Bowwrovs te xai 
inhisline, rods nat tpéas TeTraypévous ‘EAAnvov, rovde elvexa: bets émi- 
otacbe Tos Mndous xal thy paxyny avraov, dv Mapabav paye- 
odpevor nyets Se atreipol ré eipev nal adaées tovTayv Tay avdpav. 
Araprinréewv yap ovdeis meteipntas Mydwov jets 5é Botwrav 
Kal Geccaday Eurrerpoi ciuev. GAN avaraPovras Ta Sra ypeov 
dort lévat vpéas pev és TOde Td Képas, nyéas Se és TO evw@vupor.” 
apos Sé tabra elrray of "AOnvato: rade “nal adroiot huiv mddas 


am’ apyns, émel re eidopev nat tyudas taccopévous tods Iépoas, 


136 brlyor ydp os tpuepéwor Actrera: in cavalry posseased by the Persians, it 
ola. This statement is not at all easy would have been perfectly easy to main- 
to reconcile with the argument of Arta- tain an uninterrupted communication be- 
bazus (§ 41), that they should fall back tween Thebes and the army in camp. 
on Thebes, where there were ample sup- 127 xarappwdhoas Tovs Tdpeas. See 

lies both for horse and man. There can note 158 on § 60, below. 

no question that, with the superiority 
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éy vow éyévero eireiy Tadta TaTrep Uyets POdvres mpodépere GANA 
yap appwhéopey pr) tiv ovn Hdées yéevmvTas ot NOyou éret 8 ay 
avrot éuvycOnte, nal ndopévorct Hyiy ot Aoyor yeyovact’™ nar 
érotwol eipev trove Tatra.” “ls & hpecxe apporéporot tadta, 47 


eos te Svépawve wai Siadddocovro tas Takis’ yvdvres 58 of Which the 


enemy foil 

\ , 2 , tf » 2 by a corre- 

Bowwsrot rd trovevpevoy, éEaryopevouat Mapéovi 6 & émel re aecpding 
> f , > a No movement, 

iouge, aurixa Her wTavat nat avi0s errespat; mapdry OS Se ces 
Ilépoas xara tots Aaxedaipovilovs. ws 5¢ Euabe rovto rowiro reine = 


ywwopevov 6 Ilavoavins, yvovs ors ov ravOdver, oriaw Frye Tovs aig ee 
Sraptipras él to Sev xépass ws & abtrws nal 6 Mapdomos 
émt Tod evwvipov. 

"Eel 8¢ xaréorncay és tas apyaias rdf, wéuyras 6 Map- 48 
Sovios xypuxa és robs Saraprupras edeye rade “ad Aaxedaipdviot, suit the 


ipeis 8) AbyeoOe elvas dvdpes dpvoros irs tov THde avOparrav, Shertans 


with cow- 
éxrrayreopevay ws oure deiryere &x Trohémou ore Taki éxdelrrere, eee ees 
pévovrés Te 4 amrodAuTe ToUs évavrlovs 4 avrot dré\Avabe. oop of this 


mancuvre. 


& dp’ hv ovdev adyOéss arp yap 4 cupplfas judas és yeipoy re 
vopov atrixéaBat, Kal &) devyovtas nal aordow'™ éxdelrovras 
tyéas eldopev, ev "AOnvalotat te Tv MpoTretpay troveupévous, 
avrous Te avrla SovAwy TaY huetéepwy Taccopévous TavTa ovda- 
pas avdpay ayabav Epya: GANd Tretotoy 87 dv tpiy dpedoOnuer. 
mpocdexopevos yap Kata Kdéos, ws 5% méuyere és judas KpUKA 
mpoKanevpevot Kal Bovdopevot povvotct Ilépoynot padyeorGat, dprvoe 
éovres Troéey TadTa, ovdéy TOLoDTO AéyovTas tpéas EUpopeEV, GAAA 
NTw@TcovTAS padrov. vov wy érrelor ovK vpuels HoEaTe TovToU Tov 
AGyou, GAN’ Hels dpyopuev, ri 51) od mpd pev Tov ‘EDAjvwr bpels, 
evel re debofwabe™ elvar dprotot, po 5é ray BapBdapwv pets”, 
loou apes taous apiOpov payeriueba; Kal hy pév Soxéy cat rovs 
GArous payerOat, ot S wv perérevra payécOwv dotepor et dé nal 
pe) Soxéot, GAN judas povvous amroypay, juels Se Siapayerdpeba: 


128 ABondvoirs juiv of Adyo yeydvact. 135. 
See note 23 on viii. 10. ae 133 pd 8t ray BapBdpwr iets. The 
129 Ads Te Siépawe nal 8urAdeoovro phrase ASdpBapoi, applied by the invaders 
ras rdfis, “with the very break of day to their own troops, plainly shows the 
they changed their respective positions.’ Hellenic origin of this challenge of Mar- 
See note 551 on vii. 218. donius. See note 126 on i. 37, note 104 
130 grdow. 8 and V have rdiiv. on iii. 36, and note 243 on v. 9). 
131 SeSdtaoGe. See note 370 on vii. 
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oxorepor 8 av huéwov vixenowot, rovrouvs To &travts otpatorréd 


49 vay.” ‘O pev, tadra elras te xal éricxav ypovov, ds of ovdeis 
He attacks ? € 9 , ? . 2 \ er, 
the whole oudey wtrexpiveto, atraddXdoceTo Oricw ose de donpawe 
ine of the M4 , .£ a 
ne Mapéovim ta xatadaBovra: 6 Sé Teptyapis yevoyevos Kal érr 


his rite apbels yoxea vleon'*, érriice Thy troy él tovs "EAAnvas: ws Se 


and destroys 


a Sil oh aaah of imrorat, éowvéovTo Tacay THY oTpaTiny THY “EXAR- 
Pp lan roun- 


tain, from pwicny eoaxovrivovrés te Kai tokevovres, ote trmotokotas Te 


h th 
Thala ans 4. ony Te al my Tapya- 


whole army éovres Kal mpoarpéper at dTropot 
le diny'*, am’ Fs uopee’e wav TO eiparsis To ‘EAXnvinoy, ouv- 


etdpatay xal ovvéywoayv. joav pey ay Kata Ti kpnvny Aaxe- 

Saipoviot reraypévot. povvot' toast dé GdAdotot “EAAnoe 4 ey 

xpivn wpocw éyivero, ws ExaoTto Eruyoy Tetaypevot, 6 5 ’Acow- 

wos ayyou epuxopevos Sé ard tov "Aowrod, otrw $y eri Ti 

xpnvnv épotreov’ amd Tov trorayod yap ode oix éEfv Hdwp 
ghopéerOat, tire Te TeV imréwy Kal ToFeupdtov. 

50 Tovrov & rowdtrou yuopévov, ot tov “EAXjvwv orparryol, ETE 

The allies rod te HaTos oTEepnOelons THS oTpaTIis Kal td Tis mov Tapac- 


move to bd “A o ? 
move to — gouiduns, auvenéyOnoay mrepl abrév te ToUTwy Kal Eddev, edOdvres 


land,” ten qrapd Ilavoavinv émi 16 defsdv xépas: adda yap, TovTwy Tovovrow 


in the course €oyrmy, warddAdv odeas eredUree oUTe yap ceria elyov Ett, of Té 


of the next 
night. ashewv omréwves arrotreupOévres és IleXorrovvncov ws émiccriev- 


pevot, atroxexAéato tro THs farrov, ov Suvdpevor amixécOar és 


51 1d otpardéredsov. Bovdgevopévorcs 52 totes otparrpyoics edoke, iv 
oe inrepBddwvrat xelunv Thy Hpépny ot Tlépcas cupBorny pr) troved- 


formed OY eg EVOL, es THY voov iévas 4 8é dors awd Tod "Acwrod Kad Tis 
ofa river «puns This Tapyadins, én’ § eotpatomedevovro tore, Séxa ora- 
Oéreé. Slovs améyovoa, pd Tis TIXataséwv modus. vijcos 5é obra 
dy eln ev nrelpy’ oxilopevos 6 trorapos dvober ex tod KiOaspavos 
péer xdtw és To Tredlov, Sieyov am’ adArrwv ta pécOpa Scovirep 


158 repixaphs ‘yevduevos Kal éwap$els strong position. With the expression 
Wuxpf vley. That this is a Hellenic view wuxpi viep compare yoxph exuxovply, vi. 
of Mardonius’s sentiments, and can have 108 
no foundation of truth, seems perfectly rm wporpéper ba: Exopo. Not “ unable 
certain. See the contemptuous way in to engage in close fight,” but “ impossible 
which he speaks of the want of strategical to bring to close fight.” Compare &ropo 
skill among the Greeks (vii. 9). He was sxpooploryery, which is said of the Seythi- 
not likely to have his spirits elevated on ans (iv. 46) from the same cause. 
finding that he was opposed by as good a 135 Tapyaolny. See above, note 64 on 
general as himself, and one who did not § 25. 
intend to give up the advantages of a 
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tpia otddia: Kal Srevra cupployes és tTwvTd' ovvoua Sé of 
"‘Nepon Ouyarépa Se tavrny déyoues elvat ‘"Acarrod ot émriya- 
pior**, és rovrov on Tov yapov éBovrevcavro peTavacrivat, 
Wva xat Ddatt Eywor ypacbar adbovm at ot imrées ohéas p17 
owolaro, womep Kat Ov éovrwy'*’> peraxivéerOal Te edoxee TOTE 
érreay THS vuKTos 7 Sevtépn duran)’, ds av pH ioiato oi 
Tlépaa: éEoppewpévous, xai *adeas érropevos tapdacotey ot iarmo- 
Tat. amicouévov Sé és tov yapov tovrov tov 8) 4 ‘"Acuris 
"Nepon wepurylferas plovoa ex tov KiOatpdvos, td tiv vueta 
tavrny éddxee Tos tyuloeas atrooTéAXew Tod otpatorrédou mTpds 
tov Ksbaipava, ws avaddBovev rovs oméwvas revs éri Ta otrla 
oiyopévous' Haav yap dv To Kibaipaivi arrodkedappevor”’. 

Taira Bovrevodpevor, xelyvny pev thy nyépny wacay, mpoo- §2 
xeysévns THs larmou, elyoy movoy atpvroyy ws bé 4 Te Hmépn ee rebel 
EXmye xal of tarmées emémauyto, vuKtos 67 yevouévns Kal éovarns Motion at 


, night, the 
THs ops és Tiy ouvéxectro ods atradrAdocerOas, évOadta aepbévres reser part 
oi Tool aTadAdooovTo és ev Tov ywpoy és Tov oUvEeKELTO OUK far as the 
a. é : ; be ee Heraum at 
év vow &yovres, o§ 52, os exwwynOnoay, Epevyoy Aopevoe thy fartrov Plates, 
, wenty 
apos TH IThatatéwy modu, hevyovres 5€ amixvéovtat él TO dades from 
a ~ ~ the Garga- 
‘Hpaiov- +d 88 mpd rijs modus dors THs IDAaraséov, elxoos phian foun- 


tain. 


136 @yyarépa 88 rabrny Aéyoue: elva 
"Acwwov of émixépios. See note 353 on vii. 
129. This stream appears to have been 
crossed by the road running from Platea 
to Thebes, but at what distance from Pla- 
tea does not appear. (PAUsANIAs, ix. 4. 
4.) See Cotong Squire quoted in note 
64, above. 

137 Sowep nat’ 10d ddvrwy, “as they 
did, while they were directly exposed to 
them.” 

188 Beurdpn pudAaxh. The Greeks di- 
vided the interval of time between sunset 
and sunrise, not, like the Romans, into 
four parts, but into three. The second 
watch would therefore, at this time of the 
year, commence nearly two hours before 
midnight. 

130 Joa yap év TE KiOoupert dwoAcAau- 
wévoc, “for they had been blocked up in 
Citheeron.” The convoy in question had 
apparently intended to enter Boeotia by 
the way of CEnoe, but was unable to de- 
scend into the plain for fear of the 
enemy’s cavalry. 


140 én) +d ‘Hpatoyv. The deity in this 
temple was called “Hpa reAela or “Hpa 
vundevonévn. She was a Oebs yauhAcos, 
and a festival called Dedala was cele- 
brated by the Platesans in her honour 
every seventh year, or oftener. Every 
sixtieth year there was a grander celebra- 
tion, in which were associated together 
with Plateea, Coronea, Thespia, Tanagra, 
Cheeronea, Orchomenus, Lebadea, and 
Thebes, and other smaller townships. 
Fourteen images of oak, attired as brides, 
were drawn in chariots along the banks of 
the Asopus, and from thence to the sum- 
mit of Cithsron. There an altar was 
built up of square logs of wood like ma- 
sonry, and heaped with fascines, and, a 
bull being sacrificed to Zeus and a cow to 
Here, by each of the townships taking 
an in the ceremony, the victims were 

urnt together with the wooden brides 
upon it. The altar itself at last taking 
fire, the whole produced a bonfire seen 
far and wide. (Pavsan1as, ix. 3.9.) It 
is this Here, whose temple was enriched, 
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atadious amd Tis xpnvns ris Tapyadpins améyor amixopevor & 

53 @evro mpd rod ipod tra Stra. Kat oi pev wep 1d ‘Hpaiov 

pasenionie éotparoredevovto: Ilavaavins 5& épéwv odéas arraddacoopens 

the Kacod@- ee rod otparorésou, Tapipyryedde Kal Toios AaxeSaipoviotst, dva- 
move, 


Mmornpka. A8OvTas Ta Srda lévas xatd rods GAdovs Tods mpoiovtay 


vetus. comM- ; 9 ‘ ? \ aA 97 \ , .2 Ps 
refs, com popiaas avTovs és Toy xapov ievas és Tov ouveOnKayTO évOairta 


poo ot ata ot ev GAXos prin joay tov takiapyéwy melBecGar Tlavoany 
eter "Apoupaperos &é 6 TToduddew, Noyryéwv tod TIvravyréwy doyou", 
avn édm tors Ecivous pevkerOas, ovde éxay elvar gloyuvéew mH 
Ardprny edpate te spéwy Td trovevypevov, Are ov TWaparyevopuevss 
T@ Tpotépm Aoy@’ 6 5é ITTavoavins te nal 6 Evpudvak Seevov pe 
érrovebvTo TO py TrelOecOas exeivoy chlor, Seworepov Sé Ere, Keivov 
TavTa vevwpévov, aroduely Tov NOxov Tov TIvraviyrny, pn, 


Pausonias arroNinwat trovbvres Ta ouveOnxayto toict addrowoe “EDAn«, 
halts the a 
Lacedemo- @7roAnTas UTroderpOels avtos te "Apopdapetos nad ot per autor 
° to es \ 
avoid sacri- TAUTA Noyilopevor atpéuas elyov Td oTparoredov Td Aaxavnns, 


ficing him. a a 
eo nal érreipavto TreiBovrés pty ws ov ypedy eln TabTa Tovéev. 


54 Kad oi pév wapnyopeov ’Apouddperov, potvoy Aaxedatpov 
ihaides rot TE Ka Teyenréwy rereyupévov. “A@nvaia bé éroievy rouse 


agreed upoe elyov atpiuas oftas atrovs va érdyOnoav, émiordpeve ri 
from dit), Aaxedaipovloy ppovijpata, ds aha ppoveovray nab ddXa deyor 


ea tov'*, ws 88 éxubn 1d otparémedov, rewrov odéwy imma 


and added to with the apoils of Platea, text, by any one who assumed that th 
when the Spartans and Thebans destroyed Lacedeemonian army was organized 8s #1 
the town in the third year of the Pelo- aggregate of local militia. 
ponnesian war. (THUCYDIDES, iii. 64.) 143 dmorduevos Ta Aaxedasnovlay op 
141 ro Tltravnrdéwy Adxov. See note whuara, &s kAAa gpovedvray nal bs 
136 upon vi. 57. It is scarcely useful to Acyéyray. The attribution of trescher 
speculate much upon the cause of Hero- to the Lacedemonians was a populst 
tea ee to pray ania topic at Athens. Euniripes: 
ion’s name. Possibly the story of Amom- 
pharetus, a Spartan of the old school, may rie Ay can wiser Lair 
be derived from the same sourceas that jy 73 pod8dy yids ANAD wis ie 
of Archias and Lycopas, the two brave $ pater —( Andromache, 446.) , 
soldiers who fell at Samos. This last was °° picks 
told to Herodotus (or his informant) by AnRrstopHANzs doubtless spoke the cv- 
an individual who resided at Pitana (iii. rent sentiments of his countrymen in t& 
on Pte if this person himeelf spree person of Hierocles : 
under ompharetus at Platea, and the , me, 
battalion enaitsined others from the same eee ee 1066.) : 
deme ; he would, in speaking of Amom- eit : ; 
pharetus, very naturally use such an ex- and where he describes the Lacede™- 
pression as “‘ our colonel,’’—which might nians as persons olor ore Bopds, of' 
no less naturally be interpreted as in the alovis, 086’ Spxos péver. But history 
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orvpopevoy re ei tropeverOas ériyerpéorey ot Yrrapritrat, elite kar 
TO Tapatrav py Svavoedbvrat atradAdocerOar’ érrelpecOal te Ilav- 
gavinv TO xpeov ein troveerv; ‘Qs 8&2 arixero 6 wypu€ és tors 
AaxeSaipovious, dpa Té oheas Kata yapny TeTaypévous, Kal és 
veixea, GTrvypévous avTa@Y Tovs Tmpwrous’ ws yap §) TraprryopéovTo 
tov ’Apoudperov 5 te Evpudvat nat 6 Tavoavins pn xivdvvevew 
pévovtas povvous Aaxedatpoviav, ob xws Erreor és 5 és velxed 
Te cupmecovres aTrixéaro, Kal 6 xnpvE tov ‘A@nvalwy tapictato 
ode amruypévos veuxéwy S¢ 6 "Apuouddperos, AapBaver métpov 
aphotépnot thot yepol, xal rTiBels apo today tov Ilavoaview, 
Tavry TH idy ndiverbar Edn un hevryew rovs Eelvous: Eelvous 
Aéywr tors BapBdpous'*®. 6 dé pawouevoy nai ov dpevypea 
xaréwv exetvov, wpdos te Tov ‘AOnvaiwy xypuxa éreipwravta Ta 
évretadpéva, Aeyew 6 IIavcavins éxédeve ta trapeovta ode Tp7- 
ypata, éeypnite te tav "AOnvaiwy mporywphoal te mpos éwv- 
tous '*, nat qoséew tept ris atrodou tdmep av cal odeis. Kal 
6 peyv atradddocero és Tovs "AOnvalous. rovs dé drei avaxpivo- 


does not bear out the charge of any espe- 
cial bad faith on the of the nation, in 
the proper sense of the word. No doubt 
the predominance of one party or the 
other in the government of Sparta pro- 
duced a corresponding variation in the 
external policy of the country. A Spartan 
statesman had, in his foreign as well as 
his domestic policy, constantly to steer 
between Scylla and Charybdis, to avoid 
on the one hand the danger of alienating 
the Achean population, and on the other 
that of endangering the Cadmeo-dorian 
supremacy ; and a course so fettered would 
always, when seen from without, assume 
a tortuous appearance. The light in which 
the Romans viewed Carthage, and that in 
which the continental nations of modern 
Europe are apt to view Great Britain, fur- 
nish something of a parallel. Napoleon, 
had he invaded this country, would doubt- 
less have complained of treachery, on find- 
ing that he was not joined by the whigs. 
In the text, the charge against the Lace- 
dsemonians is made to cover the fault of 
obstinacy or unskilfulness committed by 
the Athenians, who did not obey the or- 
ders of the general commanding. 

143 Eelyous Adyeow Tobvs BapBdpovs. The 
peculiarity of the Lacedsemonians to use 
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the term {eivo: where others would say 
BdpBapot, has been remarked above (§ 11). 
It would be a mistake however to infer 
any especial mildness of feeling towards 
the foreigner from this circumstance. The 
Latin word ‘“ hostis’’ at one time was 
used in the sense of ‘ peregrinus,”’ that 
which was in later times called ‘‘ hostis”’ 
being denoted by the word “ perduellis.’’ 
(Fxstus v. Hostis.) This circumstance 
is thus commented on by Cicgro: “ Equi- 
dem illud etiam animadverto, quod, qui 
proprio nomine perduellis easet, is Hostis 
vocaretur, lJentiate verbi lbristiliam rei 
miliganie. ‘ Hostis’ enim apud majores 
nostros is dicebatur quem nunc ‘ i- 
num’ dicimus.” (De offctis, i. 12.) But 
the real state of the case is, that both 
geivos in Greek and ‘ hostis’ in Latin ori- 
ginally meant ‘‘an alien;’’ and from the 
foreigner being in most instances an 
enemy, came to involve from the very 
beginning the idea of hostility. The pro- 
cess of association is exactly the same as 
that which produced the use of the Eng- 
lish word ‘‘ unkindness,”—originally the 
feeling towards those who are not of the 
same din or kind, i.e. AAAopbAous. 

144 zpooxwpicas mpds éwvrods, “ to 
close up to his own division.’ 
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56 


At daybreak 


Pausanias 


moves on, 
expectin 
thatthe” 
abandon- 
ment of 
Amompha- 
retus will 
put an end 
to his per- 
verseness. 


57 


halts in the 
vicinity of 
the river 


Moloeis, in 


a place called 


rgopium, 
where a 
temple of 
the Eleusi- 
nian Deme- 
ter stood. 


458 HERODOTUS 


pévous ipods éwuTovs nas xaTedapBave, dy ToUTp TH ypovy KaT- 
nuevos '** 6 Ilavoavins, ov Soxéwv tov ’Apopuddperov Aetper Gas 
Trav G\Awv Aaxedatpovioy arooteryovtav, (Ta 57 Kai éyévero,) 
onunvas diriyye Sia Tov Ko\wvay Tos AowTods TavTas: elirovro 
de xal Teyeffraz. “AOnvaio Se tayOevres jicay ta Ewrady %} 
AaxeSarpovir ot pev yap tov te 8yOwv ayrelyovro Kai THs 
imrwpelns tod Kibaspavos, poBedpevor tiv iarmov *AOnvaios Sé, 
xarw tpadbévres és tO aediov. ‘“Apophdperos Se, apynv Te 
ovdaya Soxéwyv Ilavoavinv rorpnoey odéas atronseiv, Trepe- 
elyeto avrod pévovras pn éxdurreiy THY tdfur mpoTepedvro '*° 
d¢ tav avy Ilavoavln, xatadofas avrovs Wely réyvy' amo- 
Nereiy avTov, avaNaBovra Tov AOYov Ta Srrra Frye Badnv mpos 
Td GAXo aotidos: 70 5é, amedOov Soov te Séxa oTadia, avéueve 
Tov "Apoudapérov doyov, trepi morapov Moddevra® pupévoy 
"Apywriy te yapoyv Karedpevov, TH Kal Anunrpos 'Edevowins 


€ on 


yapov ev TH érerdyato 6 "Apouddperos Te Kal 6 AOyos, GAX 


ipoy Horas’ avéueve S@ robde eivexa, iva, fv pr) amoNry Tov 


auto pévwct, Bonféot orricw map éxelyovs. xab of te appl 


Tov ‘Apopddperoy mapeylvovro 


Bdpwv mpockkerro raca’™ of 


M5 xarhuevos. See note 225 on iii. 
83. 
146 wporepedyreoyv. This is the unani- 
mous reading of the MSS here; although 
in § 66, below, some have xporepedwv. 

147 ideln réxvp, “plainly,” &. e. with- 
out any attempt to disguise the matter. 

148 MoAdevra. One manuscript (K) 
has MoA¢orra, and another (S) Moderra. 

149 +H xal Afunrpos *EAevowlns Ipdy 
fora. Herodotus makes no mention of 
the story connected with this temple, 
which PLuTaRcu relates (Aristid., § 11). 
The Athenians were promised victory by 
the Delphic oracle, on condition of their 
previously offering prayers to Zeus, the 
Citheeronian Here, Pan, and the nymphe 
called Sphragitides, of sacrificing to An- 
drocrates and certain other local heroes, 
and also fighting the battle in their own 
lerritory in the plain of the Eleusinian 
Demeter and Core. They were puzzled at 
this, as the oracle seemed to fix upon two 
distinct localities ; when Arimnestus, the 


oft nal % farmos 7 Tov Bap- 
yap wrmorat érrolevy oloy xat 


Platean commander, had a dream, which 
induced him to take counsel with some of 
the oldest and most experienced of his 
countrymen. After consultation with them, 
it was found out that there was an ex- 
tremely ancient temple dedicated to the 
Eleusinian Demeter and Core near Hysiz, 
under the flanks of Citheron. On arriving 
there, it appeared that the site was most 
favourable for infantry to resist cavalry in, 
and just by was a chapel of the hero An- 
drocrates. To conform to the oracle the 
better, the Plateeans decided on throw- 
ing down the landmarks between their 
own territory and Attica. THIRLWALL 
(History of Greece, ii. p. 334) regards 
this story as “ perhaps an Athenian or 
Plateean tradition, not generally current.” 
It appears to me to be a story of a later 
time than that of Herodotus, and such 
seems to be the opinion of Thirlwall with 
regard to the latter part of it. 

150 wa) of re dul roy ... xpooderro 
waca. ‘Translate, ‘and exactly as Amom- 
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éabecay trotée aici iovres 5€ tov yapoyv xewoy dv te éretd- 
xaro of “EXAnves tHot Trpotépyot Hpépyot, HAavvov Tovs Tarrous 
aiel TO Tpdcw’ Kal Gua xaradaBovres mrpocenéaTo odt. 

Mapdomos S¢ ws érridero tovs “EdAnvas atrotyopévous iro 68 
vinta, €ldé Te Tov yapov éphjyov, xadécas Tov Anpiacaiov Qepyea Speech of | 
rar rors ddedpeods abtod Etpirudov xai Opacvbdyjior, éxeye “ & '0 the Alea- 
mraides ’Arevew, ers tl réEere, tdde épéovres epjpa; dipels yap covering 


of mAnowywpor édéyere Aaxedatpovlouvs ob devyew éx payns, ek 
GANG dvdpas elvat ra trodéusa wpwrovs’ Tovs mporepdy TE per- woved. 
torapévous ex THs tdfws eldere, viv te id Thy Trapovyouévny 

punta Kat ot wdvres éptopev Stabpavras’ SédeEdy re, érrel adeas 

&ee mpds tors awevdéws dplstous avOperrav pdayn SvaxpiOjva, 

Sri ovdéves dpa éovres' év obdapoict dodat “EdAnot évarreder- 
xytato". al dpiv pev eovor Ilepoéwy arrelpoics todd} ex ye 

cued éylvero ovyyvepn, errawvedvtay tovrous toial Te wal ovp- 
ndéare**- "ApraBalou 5 Odma Kat paGddov érorevpmy, 76 Kar 
Katappwojca, Aaxedaipoviovs, xarappwojcavrda te atrodébacbat 
qvapny Serotarny, os ypedv elm avalevEavras Td otparorredoy 

lavas és 76 OnBalov doru todwopxnoopévous: thy Ste mpds ued 
Baoihed’s trevoetat. Kat rovTwy pev éErépwhs Eotas Noyos: viv Se 
éxelvoiot Tadra trovedot ovx érirperréa éori: adXQ Storréot eiot 

és 8 wxatadaydbéivres Sacoves jyiv trav $y érolncay Ilépaas 
mavrwv Sixas.” Taivra eltras tye tots Ilépoas Spon, dia 69 
Bdavras tiv "Acowrév, xara otiBov trav ‘EdAjvwv, ds 51 arro- He crosses 


the Asopus 
ddpnoxovroy éreiyé te eri Aaxedaipovlous te nal Teyerpras sl prowes | 
povvous: ’A@nvatous yap tpatropévous és 76 tredlov bird rev ByOmv the Lacede- 


monians and 


ov Katwpa: Ilépeas 5é cpéovres wppnpévous Suoxew rods “EXAn- Tegeans. 
vas oi NouTrol Tav BapRapixav TEedéwv apyovres, auTixa WavTEs 


pharetus’s troops effected a junction with 153 guyyddare. The MSS vary between 


them, the whole cavalry of the barbarians 
charged.” For the construction, see note 
551 on vii. 218. 

151 Sr, obSéves Epa édvres, “‘ that being, 
after all, nododies.’’ Compare Sopno- 
cLEs, Aj. 1135: ob yap hélov rods pn- 
Sévas. 

152 dvareSesxybato. This is the read- 
ing of all the MSS; but in i. 176 they all 
agree in the form dwe8elavuvro. 


curndéara: and ovrydéara:. But ¢ and a 
are continually interchanged by the copy- 
iste, having been for several centuries pro- 
nounced alike in modern Greece. The 
word in the text is regularly derived from 
ovefdea, & familiar variation of curfdey, 
the p erfect of cvvoida. 

834 dyaledtayras Td orparéredov. Seo 
note 118 on viii. 60. 
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hpav Ta onpnia, xat eSloxoy ws modav Exacros** elyov, oure 
Koop ovdevri xoounPérvres oitre tdafs Kad obo. pév Bow te nat 
Gpirty éernicay, as avaprracopevot '* rods” EXAnvas- 


60 Tlaveavins 82, &s mpocéxerto % fries, mépypas mpds TOUS 
separ ’"A@nvatous iniréa réyee tdde “ dvSpes "AOnvaior, aya@vos peyi- 
rappcainedy arov mpoxeytévou édevOépny eivas 1 Sedovopevny tHv ‘EdAdéSa, 

mpodedopeba imrd Tay cuppayov tpels Te of Aaxedatpovis Kat 
bpels of “AOnvaiot, iro tiv waporyoneéyny vinta Svadpdyray viv 
ay SéSoxrat 7d evOedrev rroumréov piv" dapuvopévous yap TH 
Suvdueba dpicta qwepiotéd\New GdAdAndoUS eb wey vUY és peas 
Sppnoce apyiy % larmos, xpi Se judas te nab rods per judo 
ri ‘EdAdba ov rpodidovras Teyerras Bonbécw tpi viv Se, és 
quéas yap amaca Kxeyopnke, Sixatoi dore vets mrpds Thy wefo- 
pévny pdduota Thy poipéwy apuvéovres evar. ef 8 dpa avrous 
vuéas xaTadeAadBynxe advvarov ti BonOéew, pets 8 Hiv Tous 
rokotas atroréwpavres yapw Oécbe. cvvoldapyey 5é tpiv wre 
Tov Tapeovta Tovde Wodepoyv ovat TrodkdAov TpobupoTdrotor®, 

G6] ore xal tadra ésaxovew.” Tatra ot "AOnvaia ws érvborto, 
but the ane @PHEaTO BonOéew, xal ta pddiota erapvver xal ode dn 
Thebans = orelyovat érutievras of avritayBévres “EXAHvOY Tov peta 
Greeks in PBactdéos yevouevav, wore pnxére Svvacbar BonOijcar +o yap 
the Persian . , P 2 ‘ ; F 
service pre- TPO NEiLevOv odeas éAurree. obTw S) pouvwbévres Aaxedaspovioe 
from afford- aad Teyerrat, dovres ody yodotot apiOpuoy of pev trevraxicpupiot, 


ing it. 


throughout the war, coming in the midst 
of an urgent despatch from a Lacedz- 
monian commander on the field of battle, 
bespeaks, like many other featares in the 
narrative of the campaign, an Athenian 


185 gxaoros. A, B, F, have éxacro:. 
But the singular is found in i. 169: &- 
Spes eydvovro ayabol wept rijs éwvrod 


éxacros paxdpevot. 
1586 dyapwacduevot. S and V have dp- 


wacénevot. But all the rest have the com- 
pound, which, in viii. 28, is the unanimous 
reading of all the MSS. 

187 +h evOetrey woinréov. This is the 
reading of S. The other MSS, which 
Gaisford follows, have rd évyOetrey 1d 
xointéovy, which not impossibly may be 
a union of two alternative readings,—rd 
évOedrev and rd roinréoy. 

158 guvolSauey Suiy . . . dovat worAAd 
mpoOupordroo:. Compare v. 91: ovy- 
yiwéoxopey abroio: tiv ob wothoacs 
dp0%s. This tribute of praise to the 
Athenians for their general conduct 


authority. It is quite of a piece with the 
representation (§ 46, above) that from 
terror of the Persians Pausanias wished 
to change his position so as to get the 
Athenians opposed to them,—an arrange- 
ment which would have been tantamount 
to conceding them the post of honour in 
the whole allied army. The hostile feel- 
ing of the narrator (or rather his autho- 
rity) shows itself by the remark (§ 54, 
above): éwiorduevo: ta Aaxcdamorlay 
dporhuara, &s bAAa ppovedyrey wal FAAa 


Acydvroy. 
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189, 


Teyenrat 88 rprryidsoe' obrou yap ovdaya arecyivtovro amo 

- Aaxcdaipovloy éodayidfovro @s cupBadéovres Mapdovip rat 

Th oTpatih Th TWapeovon. Kat ov yap adu éylveto ta ohayia 
YpnoTa, érinrroy Te avtav ev TovTP TH Ypovy ToANoi Kal troAN@ 
whebves erpwparivovro: ppdkavres yap ta yéppa’” ot Tlépoat, 
ariccay Tov tokeupatw@v ToNAd aedéws ovTw, MaTE Trelopévay 

Tay Sraprintéwy kal Tov odhaylwy ov ywopévov, aTroBAdpayra 

tov Ilavoaviny mpos td ‘Hpatov 76 TIdataséwv émixadrécacbat 

viv Oedv, ypnttovra pndapas odtas yevoOivar tis eArribos ''. 
Taira S és rovrov émixadevpévou, mpoekavarravres mpotrepo. 62 
of Teyepra: éyapeov é> tods BapBdpouse nal roiot Aaxedaipo- 4 gener 
viowst avrixa peta tiv exyhy Thy Tlavoavlew éylvero Ovopévorce &'™* 
Ta addyia ypnotd. ws Se ypovm Kore éyévero, éya@peoy Kat 
ovrot émt rovs Ilépaas xat of Ilépoat ayrios ta toka perévres. 
éyivero 5¢ wrpdrrov trept Ta yéppa pan’ os b€ tadta érenraxee, 


159 ddyres oby Wiroiot . . . tpioxfAs. in front. Behind this he di his 
These numbers would be thus made up: _reed arrows from a /ong bow (vii. 61). 
161 YevoOiiva: ris ddwi8os. The hope 


Spartan hoplites . 5,000 (§ 28, above) 
Light troops at- 
tached to them 35,000 


which Pausanias prayed might not 
frustrated, apparently was that the whole 
army of the enemy might be brought to 


hoplites "(pick- action at close quarters. The important 
sipein) 80005 1, stow) OE SF Bo amen sa ape 
sae SG ar 5,000 (§ 29, above the horse-archers. Now the retreat of the 
Tegean hoplites 1.800 t} oR sa allied force had done much towards this. 
Light ‘copa at- The Persian army imagining their oppo- 
tached to them 1,500 (§ 29, above) nents in full flight, followed them in a 


disorderly manner, és rodéy Exaoros el ov 
§ 59). When the whole had crossed the 





53,000 


160 ppdiavyres Ta yéppa. This expres- 
sion is well elucidated by the sculptures 
of Nimroud. The shield used in some 
cases is so large as to cover the whole 
body, and to be carried by a second war- 
rior who attends the archer. Sometimes 
two archers are represented with one ob- 
long shield between them. In sieges this 
is sometimes furnished with a square pro- 
jection like a roof at right angles to the 
body of the shield, which served as 8 par- 
tial defence of the head against missiles 
discharged from the walls by the de- 
fenders. (LAYARD, Nineveh, ii. p. 345.) 
These last seem to be the yéppa of the 
text. Fixed in the ground they formed a 
palisade (see below, § 99), from which the 
short spear carried by the archer projected 


sopus, the space between the Lacede- 
monian line and the enemy must have 
been so narrowed, that such manceuvres 
on the part of the cavalry as had been so 
effective the day before, were out of the 
question. But instead of coming to the 
charge, as seemed certain, the Persians 
pitch their shields in the ground and be- 
gin a galling fire of arrows. It appeared, 
for the moment, as if the advantage 
gained was again to be lost, and the hope 
of a decisive engagement frustrated. The 
problem for Pausanias was to keep his 
troops perfectly in hand, without any 
show of a disposition to attack, until the 
onset of the enemy became so general, 
that they no longer would have it in 
their power to avoid a pitched battle. 





63 
Mardonius 
is slain by 
one Acimne- 
stus, a per- 
son ‘of note 


in Sparta, 


64 


462 HERODOTUS 

Hin éyivero payn ioyupy) wap avTo Td Anptyrpwv, nat ypovoy 
én Troddov, és 3 amrixovro & wbicpov Ta yap Sopata émiiapBa- 
popevot xatéxdwy ot BapBapot. Anpate péy voy nai popy ove 
Excoves oay ot [lépcat: avotrdo. 82 eovres, xal mpos avetriorn- 
poves Hoav, xa ove cpotot Tolar evayriowot codiny smpockato- 
corres 5é nat Ga, nal Séxa, xal mrebvés te xal éddocoves 
ovotpepopevot, doéremroy és Tos Yrraptinras, xa ScepOeipovro 
TH Se ériyyave adrés day Mapbdovs, an’ farrrou re payopevos 
NeuKod, exeov Te Trept éwvuroyv Naycons IIepréwy rovs apiorovs 
xodovs, tatty Se cat pddiota Tous évavrious ériecay. Soov péy 
yuv ypovov Mapdovos aepsiv, ot Se avreio Kal apuvomevos 
katéBaddov Toddovs Tov Aaxedaipovlor as 5¢ Mapdomos ax- 
éGave, nai To Tept éxetvoy tretaypévov, div ioyuporatov, Errece, 
ore 5% xal of GdXos érpdtrovro Kad elfay roics Aaxedatpoviowwr 
mwreiorov yap adeas edndéeto 9 obs, eptos dotca Smrwr 
apos yap odiras dovres yupvires aydva érovebvto. *EvOaira 
% te Sken rod dovou rod Aewvidew, xara Td ypnotypioy', rotce 
Swaptinryot ex MapSoviov érruredéero" Kad vienv dvasrpéeras xad- 
Morny atracéwy trav hpets Wyev Tavcavins 6 KrcopBporov roi 





"Avatavipidew tay Se xarvrepOé of mpoyovwy ta ovbvopata 


elpnrau™® és 


Aecwviiny airol yap ogi tuyydvover éovtes. 
Ovncxes 5¢ Mapddovios inrd "Aetpynorov 


atro- 


) dvbpis ey Sardpry 


Noyinou bs ypdvp borepoy peta Ta Mndicd eywv avdpas tpiy- 


xoclous cuvéBare ey Srevuedypp'” 


163 xara 1d xpnorhpioy. 
oracle from Delphi, spoken of above (viii. 


114). 

vs rév 32 xarbwepe of xpoydvev Ta 
obvépara elpnta. See above, vii. 204. 

164 b9d "Acyurhorov. Piurarca (De 
oraculorum defectu, § 5) says that Mar- 
donius was killed by a blow with a stone, 
~—a fate which had been foretold by the 
vision which his emissary had in the cave 
of Trophonius. If killed by a stone, how- 
ever, he would hardly have fallen by the 
hand of any Spartan of consideration. 
Plutarch (1. c.) makes the name of the 
individual who slew Mardonins to be 
Arimnestus, which is the reading of S, d, 
and Valla in this passage. See note 188 
on § 72, below. It is observable that 


This is the 


» Worgov eovros, Meaon- 


Taucrpipes (iii. 52) speaks of a Plataan 
named Lacon, a son of one Acimneatus. 
This goes somewhat to confirm the read- 
ing in the text. We may conceive the 
eons dvSpds dy Yxdory Acyluov not to 
mean a Spartan of consideration, but a 
foreigner (perhaps @ Piateean citizen) of 
groat influence in Sparta, like the Tegean 
Chileus (above, § 9). if he were in such 
a position, it is not unnatural that he 
should call his son Lacon, on the same 
principle that the son of Archias of Pitana 
was named Samius (iii. 55). 

185 dy LrevuxAfpy. The engagement 
in which Aeimnestus was slain doubtless 
took place in the third Messenian war, of 
which see note 101 on § 38, above. From 
the way it is mentioned, one may conceive 
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viowwt Taow Kali avTés te améfave kai of tpinxocw. "Ev $& 65 


ITrarasqoe ot Tlépcas ws érpdrovto iro tov Aaxedatmoviwy, 

épevryoy ovdéva xocpov és TO oTpaToTredov TO EwuTav, Kal és TO 

reiyos TO EvAcvov'* 7d érroinoavro év poipy TH OnBalds. Odpa. and the Per- 
a sian arm 

5é pot Oxws, Tapa Tis Anpntpos TO Gdoos payopévwy, ovdé els totally : 

92 / a ’ w ? \ > \ 4 Ww , routed. 

épavn tev Ilepcéwy ove éoehOav és To Téuevos ote evarroPaver. 


wept Te TO tpoy ot WAetoToL ev TH BeBHAw Errecoy Soxéw Se, ef Te 
wept tav Ociay mponypatov Soxéew Sei, » Beds auth odeas ov« 
édéEaro, éuwmrpicavtas TO ipoy TO ev ’EdXevotv avaxtopiuv'", 


airn pév vuv 7 wayn él tocovTo éyéveto. 
"ApraBalos Sé 6 Papydxeos avtixa te ovx apéoxero Kat apyas 66 
lA f > Q ’ > s Artabazus 
Reerapevw pa apCOneY ane Bacthéos, sips TOTE me amaryopeay carries off 
ovder ive, cuuBdddew ovdx day erroinaé Te autos Toudde, ws ov bis Ppa 
apecKopevos Totat Tmpnypact Toiot éx Mapboviov trovevpévoros men into 
” 9 la @ > / @ 7 ? > a 3 Phocis. 
Tav éotpatiyee 6 "AptaBatos ceive Sé Sivamwy ove driyny, GAdd 
cai és trécoepas puptadas avOparrav'™ rept éwuTov' TovTous, SKws 
 oupPorr éyivero, ev éFertorduevos Ta EueNre atroBncec bac 


GTO THS payns, Tye xaTnprnpévous"”, wapayyeiAas Kata TwUTO 


Acimnestus surprised by a sudden revolt, 
and cut off before relief could reach him. 
The name Stenycierus of itself would in- 
dicate a naturally strong position ; and no 
doubt Aeimnestus commanded the garrison 
which was intended to maintain military 
possession of the country. Stenyclerus 
was in the centre of Messenia, and was on 
that account, according to Epnorvs, se- 
lected by Cresphontes as the seat of his 
government (ap. Strabon. viii. c.4, p. 183). 
Ithome was the acropolis of it, as the 
Acrocorinthus was of Corinth; and De- 
metrius Phalereus compared the hold upon 
the Peloponnese which was secured by the 

ion of these two points, to the mas- 
tery over a bull which is obtained by get- 
ting hold of his two horns. (Srraso, 


le. 

vee és 7rd reixos 7d EbAtwvor, “into the 
log-fort,’’ the fortified camp, which Mar- 
donius is spoken of as designing to con- 
struct, above, § 15. 

167 &yarépwov. Gaisford adopts this 
form, but the MSS are equally divided 
between it and d»duropoy. It is origi- 
nally, not the whole temple, but that part 
which constituted the sanctuary, where 
the sacred images were kept. A portion 


of the temple at Celee (five stades from 
Phlius), in which orgies exactly similar 
to those at Eleusis were celebrated every 
three years, was likewise called by the 
name dydxropoy (PAUSANIAS, ii. 14. 4), 
and this is probably the reason whyHero- 
dotus uses the qualificatory words: rd év 
*EAevoi:. Evuripipes applies the term 
dydicropoy to the fane of Apollo at Delphi 
(Andromache, 1157), to that of Artemis 
in Tauri (Iph. Taur. 41 and 66), and to 
6, of the local Trojan deities (7y-oad. 
15). 

168 és réocapas pupiddas drOpéwer. 
See note 251 on viii. 129. 

169 dye xarnprnudvous. The MSS vary 
between #ye and fie, and xarnpricuévos 
and xarnprnuévos or xarnprnpéves. Gais- 
ford prints fie xarnptigpévos. I should 
translate, ‘‘led out in marching order.” 
The great mass of the army had rushed to 
battle in a tumultuary manner, on seeing 
the Lacedsemonians retreating before the 
Persians. Artabazus seems to have kept 
his corps back until they had put on what 
answered to the 4it of the modern sol- 
dier,—a very reasonable precaution even 
in the event of the allies being beaten, as 
he would then have been prepared to fol-- 
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iévas wrdvras tH av airos éEnyéntat, Sews Av avrov opéwot ovrov- 
Sis Syovra'”. ravra trapayyelras, as és pdyny tye SO tov 
otparov'"' apotepéwy dé ris 600'", dpa xal dn hevyovtas Tovs 
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Telos, GAN és Paxéas, EHédwv ws Tayiora eri Tov “EXXnoTrovTor 


67 amexécOar xat 5) obrot peyv Tavry érparovro. Tav 5¢ @ dv 
Greeks in ‘EdAjvov tav peta Baciréos eOedoxaxeovrwv, Bowrot *AGr- 
pha the valovat euayécavto xpovov él auyvor ot yap pndilovres Taw 
pean OnBaiwv'”, obros etyov mpoPupinv ode odbyny, payeopevoi Te 
a stout wal ovx eOedoxaxéovres oftw Bote TpinkocLoL avTOY ob IMporTos 
resistance. 


nat dpirro: evOaira erecov tro ’Abnvalwy ws 5é érpdtrovro xai 
obrot, Epevryov és ras OnBas ob« Hrrep of Tlépoas: nal tov GrwWv 
ouppdyov 6 1as Busros obre Siapayerdpevos ovdert ovTEe Tt arro- 
68 SeEduevos epevyov. Anroi'™ re euoi drt mavra Ta TpHypata 


ad daar tav BapBdpev hotnvro éx Tlepcéav, ei xai tore obras mpiv 4 nat 
rep cuppitas Toto Trodepiowos Epevyov, Sti nat Tovs Ilépcas wpwvr. 
of the invad- ,% 4 a a wv % 
eee rte OUT@ TE TAYTES Epevryov, mY THS Urrov Tis Te Gdns Kal Tis 


be relied on. Bouwrins: ain 5¢ rocaita mpocwpéree Tovs evyovras, aiet Te 


apos Tv Trodeuioy dyyioTa éodca dreipyoved Te Tos didious 


low them up. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he foresaw the defeat of his own 
party, still less that he contributed to it 
by deserting them, although it is very na- 
tural that this would be the Hellenic in- 
terpretation of his proceeding. At the 
Persian court his reputation, which had 
been high before, was raised by his con- 
duct at Plateea,—that is, doubtless, by the 
skill with which he brought off his divi- 
sion (viii. 126). 

170 8xes ay avrdw dpdéwor oxovdis 
tyoyra. Compare és rodap elxov rdyuorra 
ig 116); as woBar elxov (above, § 59); 

s tdxeos elxe Exacros (viii. 107). 

171 &s és pdyny Hye 850en roy orpardy. 
He led the troops out professedly (8%0er) 
to battle. Compare vi. 1: &s obdér 39 0€r 
Trav wapedytov xprrypdrey émorduevos, 
‘+ as if, foreooth, he was entirely ignorant 
of the things going on.” 

113 sporeptow 8 ris S800. See note 
146 on § 57, above. 

173 of yap pnbl(ovres trav OnBalor, 
‘‘ for the Median party in Thebes.”’ There 


appears to have been an oligarchy esta- 
blished in Thebes at this time, whose sen- 
amet gee op to those of the com- 
monalty. Pausanras (ix. 6. 1) speaks 
of it as if it had been . inroad a the 
ancient constitution (4 wdrpis woAcrela) ; 
but this can scarcely be true, if he means 
that there was ever a democracy in Thebes 
before the times of the Persian invasion. 
It is very likely, however, that the govern- 
ment bad gradually become confined to a 
few powerful families, in the sequel of that 
policy of centralization which had been 
pursued for some time past, and which 
alienated Platea and Hysie from the 
Boeotian confederacy. 

17¢ 8yA0%. This word is not to be taken 
as an impersonal verb. Its real nomina- 
tive is the sentence, 7d rére rotrous ped- 
yeiy, gathered by inference from the words 
el nal rére Epevyor. Translate, “and if 
these even then took to flight (as they 
did) before crossing swords with the 
enemy, because they saw the Persians 
also doing s0, it proves to me, &c.”’ 
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175 Gore obx émotaudver reixouaxéd. this deity, see note 221 on i. 66. 
ex. Schweighiuser expresses surprise 177 ddbwra{oy. The form ddradternpuas 
that they should not have set fire to the (as from a present dAveréw) occurs in the 
log-fort. It was esi constructed of Iliad, x. 94, where the Scholiast explains 
perfectly green w it by ‘the word TeBoptpnuat. 
176 "Aréns pear Of the temple of 
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178 care:Anuéva. This is a conjecture 
of Schweighauser’s, but undoubtedly a 
true one. Of the word elAéw (to crush) 
and ita derivatives, see the excellent article 
in Butrmann’s Lexilogus. 

179 Aaxeda:povlwy 5 Trav ex Sadprns . 

. wevrhxovra. By the way in which 
these numbers are mentioned, one may 
expect that the loss sustained by the corps 
of 5000 Lacedemonian pericecians, and by 
the light-armed troops, which together 
amounted to 74,500 (above, § 29), is not 
taken into account. The public monu- 
ments gave 1360 as the whole number 
slain on the side of the allies. (PLurarcu, 
Aristid. § 19.) Herodotus only mentions 
759, including the 600 Megarians and 
Phliasians cut down by the Theban cavalry 
(above, § 69). According to Curpemvus, 
all the Athenians who fell belonged to the 
tribe antis. The numbers of the enemy 
slain are quite incredible. The whole num- 
ber of the allied force under arms, in- 
clading the light troops, was, according 
to Herodotus’s highest statement, 108,200, 
and the number of the enemy destroyed 
more than 267,000, giving a proportion 
of between two and three for every man 
engaged on the side of the victors. It 
is a curious circumstance that this was 
almost exactly the case at Meanee, where 
nearly 6000 Beloochees were killed and 
disabled by Sir Charles Napier’s little 


a 


army of 2000. But the destructive power 
of the British artillery, which is described 
on the latter occasion as ‘‘ blowing the 
enemy away by twenties at a time,” pre- 
vents the two examples from being at all 
parallel. Besides, of the whole army of 
the confederates, only the Lacedsemo- 
nians, Tegeans, Athenians, and perhaps 
the Plateans, amounting on the whole to 
only 71,200, were actually engaged. And 
it must not be forgotten, that the 300,000 
do not include either the Greeks in the 
Persian service (estimated by Herodotus 
at 50,000, § 32) or the cavalry. All the 
killed and disabled from these, therefore, 
would have to be added to the above 
number. But in fact the numbers of the 
Persian army, if not of both, obviously 
rest upon very loose data. See above, note 
92 on § 32. 

180 ele Sveidos nal driulny. See above, 
vii. 231. 

181 yevnnévns Adoxns, “on a discussion 
having taken place.””’ The word Aécyy 
originally signified nothing more than a 
seat in a warm situation, defended either 
by its situation or by artificial means from 
the cold winds, and consequently offering 
an agreeable place of resort, especially to 
the aged, in a country where so much 
time was habitually past out of doors, and 
where fires, except for purposes of utility, 
were unknown. As civilization advanced, 
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the sunny bench or sunny walk became in 
some cases a stately building, something 
like a cloister. Such was the Lesche at 
Delphi (Pavsanz1as, x. 25, seqq.), orna- 
mented by the paintings of Polygnotus, 
which, it is calculated, occupied a length 
of ninety or one hundred feet of wall. 
But in general the Lesche were smaller. 
An extant example of one probably is the 
semicircular high-backed stone seat in the 
old &yopa at Pompeii, calculated to hold 
ten or a dozen persons. From their ob- 
ject it is very natural that they should 
have been dedicated to Apollo (CLEAN- 
THES ap. Photium,v. Xdox), who indeed 
is said in some places to have been in- 
voked under the appellation Aéoxns Speios. 
(dd. tb.) 

From their facing the south for warmth, 
the epithet éwaA}s (which is only a Doric 
form of épfAsos) seems to have been cur- 
rently applied to them. Hesiop (épy. 
491) couples ydAxewr Osxoy xa) dwar 
Adoxny together, as the places haunted by 
the idle in the winter for the warmth 
which might be obtained there. They are 
found in a similar combination in the 
Odyssey, xviii. 329: 
od’ d0dAeis eBSer xarkxhlov és B8duor 

eA Odor 
Hé wou és Adoxny. 


It is plain that, resorted to in the first 
instance for the sake of the animal enjoy- 
ment of warmth, they would necessarily 
become places for gossip and chit-chat, 
especially as they were frequented most of 
all by the aged, whose chilled blood most 
required the comfort they furnished, and 
who, while sitting idle in them, would de- 


light in talking over the wonders of their 
youth. Accordingly at Athens it is said 
that the number of Lesche amounted to 
no lesa than 360. (ScHoL. ad Hesiod. 
Epy. 491.) They formed in fact the sub- 
stitute for the coffee-houses and clubs of 
modern times. Prnsius (v. 177) re- 
commends a bountiful largess to the am- 
bitious edile, that the “ aprici senes”’ 
may recollect his exhibition of the Flo- 
ralia. In modern times the analogous 
motive held out would be, that the enter- 
tainment might become “ club-talk”’ (sre- 
pireorxhrevroy). 

From this use of the Adoxa: the several 
seco senses in which the word is 
employed derive themselves most readily. 
The company gathered within the seat 
would naturally, after the analogy of the 
English ‘“club,”” be called by the same 
name as the place of their gathering. 
This is the use of the word in AscHYrLus 
(Zumenid. 365), where the Erinyes de- 
scribe their exclusion from the circle of 
the Olympian gods by the words: Zebs 

aluaroorayts atiduicey tOvos réde 
Adaxas &s daniiécaro. The several 
senses of ‘‘a meeting for the purpose of 
conversation,” —“ the conversation held 
in such a meeting,’—and “the kind of 
conversation held in such meetings ”’ (i. ¢. 
gossip),—are familiar to every one, and 
require no particular illustration. 

182 3s ydvoiro avréy Upisros. The 
more correct expression would have been, 
tls yévo:to avréy Epieros. But the text 
is defended by vi. 124: 8s pévros Fy 5 
dvaddias obe Exe wpocwrépe elxciv, and 
vi. 37: wAavedven 8t Trav Aawpaxnvey 
dy rotos Adyort, 7d OAc: Td Exes elvcu. 
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183 *Apluynorroy. So Gaisford prints on 
the authority of the manuscripts M, P, 
K, F. Others, including S and V, have 
’"Acluynorov. In § 64, above, where the 
majority have ’Acyushorov, 8, d, and 
Piutrarcn have ’Apirhorov. Pausa- 
NIAS was told that Arimnestue was the 
leader of the Platseans, both at the battle 
of Platea and that of Marathon. His 
statue stood at the feet of an image of 
Athene Areia, in the temple which was 
built with the spoils which fell to the 
share of the Plateeans at the battle of 
Marathon (ix. 4. 2). When the Plateans 
made their defence against the charge of 
the Thebans after the capture of their 
town, one Lacon, the son of an Aeimnes- 
tus, was their spokesman. This Lacon 
was the Lacedemonian consul (xpdfevos) 
at Platea. (Tuucypipgs, iii. 52.) All the 
MSS of Thucydides have ’Acipxforov. 


18 Aexeadns dwocxéc6u. TuHucr- 
DIpEs, in describing tbe invasion under 
king Archidamus, says that the Spartans, 
after failing in their hope to bring the 
Athenians to a general action by devas- 
tating the region of Acharne, proceeded 
to lay waste some other demes between 
the ranges of Parne and Brilessus (ii. 23). 
But although Decelea lay in this direc- 
tion, the phrase of Thucydides, so far 
from contradicting Herodotus (as some 
have supposed), rather indirectly confirms 
it. And the community of religious tra- 
ditions, indicated by the story about 
Helen, suggests that it was not merely 
the position of Decelea which pointed it 
out as a favourable site for an éwrre:xuc- 
pds against Athens. Perhaps the popu- 
lation of it was cognate with the Achzan 
element at Lacedeemon. 


CALLIOPE. IX. 73—76. 469 


éx tod fworhpos tod Odpynxos épopee yadxéy advert Sedeuévyy 
dyxupay adnpénv’ tHv, Sxws Teddoete ATLKVEOMEVOS TOLGL TOKeE- 
puiosot, Badrréoxeto, iva Sy pv ot qodémsoe éxtrimrovres eK THIS 
Takis petaxiwycat wy Suvaiato: ywopévns Sé dvyiis tov evar- 
tlov, dé0xro THy dyxupay avadaBovTa obtw Swxew ovTos pev 
otro déyerass 6 S Erepos THY AOywr, TO MpoTEepoy ey OevTe 
audisBaréwov'*® réyerat, @s én’ daomldos aiel mrepiBeovons nal 
ovdap.a atpepslovons epdopee errionuoy dyxupayv, Kal ovK éx Tov 
Oapnxos Sedepévny odnpénv. “Eaote 5é wal Erepov Jwddve’ Vap- 
arpov épyov éFepyacpévoy, Gru treptxatnpevov “AOnvaiwy Aiywar, 
ElipuBarny tov ’Apydiov'* davdpa mevrde—dov éx mpoxdrHowos 
édovevce. avtrov Sé Swdavea ypdvy borepoy tovtrwy xatéraBe, 
dvdpa yevouevov ayabov, "APnvaiwy otparnyéovta apa Aedypo 
T@ TAavewvos, atroPaveiy td "Hdwvav'" ev Adtw wept trav 
peTaédXwy Tay ypuctwy payedpevov. 
‘Qs 88 rotce “EdAnow & TIdataijcs xatéctpwvtro™ oi Bdp- 76 

Bapou, evOadtad ode erie yuri) avtoporos: 7) erred) Euabe eee. 
atrodwrotas tous Ilépcas wal vinevtas tovs “Eddnvas, éodca Sushter o 
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Hegetorides, 
jwadrax Dapavdateos'” rod Tedomvos, avdpos Ilépcew, xoopn- whe, bea a 





185 dudioBardeov. This is the reading 
of Gaisford, following M, P, K, and F; 
and it is defended by the analogy of 
dugdioBacln in viii. 81, which Gaisford 
has restored on the authority of the three 
last-mentioned manuscripts, and which 
can hardly be other than the true read- 
ing. S, V, d, have dugicinréwr, See 
note 4! on iv. 14. 

186 EdpuBdrny roy Apyeiov. The inci- 
dent of the death of this individual is re- 
lated above (vi. 92), where see note 209. 
In this passage Valla’s version and the 
manuscripts S and V have Evpufiddny in- 
stead of EvpuBdrny, but in vi. 92, they 
are unanimous in favour of the reading in 
the text. On the assumption, therefore, 
that the two stories of the death of So- 
phanes’s opponent proceed from the same 
source, the reading EipuBdrny is certainly 
the preferable one. This assumption, 
however, is not to be regarded as an alto- 
gether unquestionable one. See note 387 
on iv. 150. 

187 dwoGaveiy tnd 'H8evav. The set- 
tlers in the expedition referred to fell in a 
sudden attack upon them by the Edonians, 


after they had succeeded in getting all the 
land as far as Drabescus into their hands. 
Their confusion was said to have been 
augmented by a thunderstorm, which scat- 
tered bolts among them. (Pausantzas, i. 
29. 5.) This is said to have happened at 
the time when Lysicrates was archon at 
Athens, é.e. in the year 453-2 B.c. It 
is not, however, mentioned by Thucy- 
dides in his short summary of the events 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars; perhaps because the expedition was 
of the nature of a bucaniering attempt, 
and produced no important political re- 
sults. A Glaucon son of a Leagrus com- 
manded the small Athenian squadron 
which interfered in the naval engagement 
between the Corinthians and Corcyrseans 
just before the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. (THucyprpss, i. 51.) 

188 xaréorpwyto. See above, note 110 
on viii. 53. 

189 SaparSdreos. So Gaisford prints 
from the majority of MSS. But S and V 
have Sapyaddreos. The individual, how- 
ever, is doubtless the same as the come 
mander of the Mares and Colchians (vii. 





into the 
harem of 
Pharan- 
dates. 


77 
The Marti- 
means and 
Eleans ar- 
rive after 
the termi- 
nation of 
the battle. 


470 HERODOTUS 


capévn xpuvot@ ToAA@ nab avth cal ai auditronrot, nai eoOrre TH 
KaAMOTH TOY Tapeovcéwy, KaTaBaoa éx THs appapudéns, eyapec 
és tovs AaxeSaipovious érs ev rhot povpot eovras’ épaaa Se 
mwavra éxciva Svérovta Ilavoaviny, mpotepov te To obvoya é&- 
ENLOTAPEVN KAL THY TATPNY, MOTE TroANaKS aKOvCaTA, Eyyw TE 
tov Ilavoaviny xal draB8opévn tev youvatwy ereye TAaAde “a 
Baoihed Sardprns'”, picai pe thy ixetw aiypaderou SovAocUwNs’ 
av yap Kai és Tdd€ wYnoas, TovadSe aTroNécas Tovs ovTE SatpoveY 
obre Oewy Srv" eyovras. eipt Sé yévos pév Kon, Ovyarnp 5 
‘“Hyntopiiew tod "Avrayopew Bin Sé pe VNaPov & K@ elye 6 
Ilépons.” 6 Se apeiBeras roicde “yivat, Odpoes, nai ws icérss, 
cai et 5) wrpos tourm tuyyaves adnbéa réyouca, xai els Ouryarnp 
“Hynropidew rod Kasov, 55 éuod Eeivos udAtota Tuyydve éoy tay 
Wept xetvous Tovs yw@pous oiKnpévwy.” Tadta elzras, TOTE fey 
érrétpeyre tay épopwy Toict Trapeodot, dorepoyv Sé amémepurre és 
Aiywav, és ri avrn HOexe Grrixéo Oar, 

Mera &¢ tiv amiéw tis yuvaixes, adrixa peta tadra atrixovro 
Mavrwées én’ ébepyacpévotos'” paboyres 5é Ste borepos Feoves 
Tis cumBorrs, cuppopry errovebvro peydAny, détol te Epacay elvas 
odéas Snuracar’ TruvOavopevor 82 tos Mrdous tovs pera 'Apra- 
Bafou devryovtas, tovTous édlwxoy péypt Geacaring (Aaxedat- 
povios Sé ovx gov devyovtas Suoxew') of dé dvaywpyncarres 
és THY éwuTav, Tods tryemovas THs otpatins eOiwkav éx THs vip. 
pera S¢ Mavrwéas fixov "Hector nai @oavtrws ot “Hretos roioe 
Mavriveiot ocuphopny troinoapevor amradddeocovto amedOovtes 
dé xad obras Tovs ayyepdvas eSiwkay, Ta xara Mayrrivéas perv cai 
*Helous tocaira. 


79), who in all the MSS is called either 191 Sry. See note 308 on viii. 143. 


apavddrns or Sepevddrns. 

19 © BaciAed Sxdprys. Pausanias was 
not really Aing of Sparta, but guardian of 
the king Plistarchus, the young son of 
Leonidas (§ 10, above). But there seems 
no reason to suppose that the Coan lady 
forgot this fact in her joy at her deliver- 
ance. Pausanias was to all practical pur- 
ees during the campaign king of the 

partans, and would naturally be ad- 
dressed by the title of highest honour, 
where the object was to conciliate his 
favour. 


192 dy” epyacuévow:, “after all was 
done.” So above: éx’ depyacnérow: 
drciv és rd orparéwedor (viii. 94). 

193 AaxeBaiudvio: 3t obx Lov petryorras 
Siuéneirv. These words are not (I appre- 
hend) to be translated as if the Lacede- 
monians hindered the Mantineans from 
pursuing the retreating enemy, but merely 
to be considered in the light of a state- 
ment of their own habitual practice. 
‘‘The Lacedeemonians forbade the pur- 
suing of a retreating force.” 


CALLIOPE. IX. 77—79. 471 


"Ev 8 TDnataiujoe & tH orparorédw trav Alywnréiwy jv 78 
Adprov 6 Tlvew™, Atywrtéwy 7a rp@ta™, b> dvoowrarov ee 
éywv oyou ixero’’’ apos Ilavoavinv. dmixdpevos 82, otrovdy pac se 
Edeye trade “co tat KnreopSporov, épyov Epyacral rou ireppves Exinetan, 
peyabos te Kal xdddos: Kal Toi Beds trapédwxe, puodpevoy Ti 
“Edrdba wréos xarabécOas péytoroy “EdrAnveov trav jyets Byer. 
av 5é Kal ta NowTa Ta eri TovTOLCL Troinooy, Sxws ASyos TE cE 
éyn ere pélwv, xai Tus botepov guraconta: trav BapBdpov py 
imdpyew épya atdcBara roiéwy és tos “EAnvas. Acwvidew 
yap aroBavovros év GepporriAnot, Mapdovids re xat Béptns arro- 
TALOVTES THY Kepadiy averratpwcay TH od Thy cpolny atrodiBovs, 
érrawoy Fes mpwra pev ord Tavrov Yraprupréwy, avris 6é Kat 
mTpos Tay d\Awv ‘EXAjvor Mapdovov yap avacxonorricas, Tert- 
peapnoas és tatpev tov cov Aewvldnv.” ‘O pev Sonéwy yapi- 
Serban Ereye tade 6 8 avtapelBeto toicde “a feive Aiywijra, 
TO Mey evvoety Te Kat TPOCPaY Gyapas cer yvopnNS pévTOL tudp- 
Thxas yxpnorhs eEdpas ydp pe inpod nab tiv wdtpnv xai rd 
Epryov, és 7d pndev xaréBares Trapawiov vexp@ rvpalvecOas xal, 
hv tatra tothe, pas duewhy pe axovoerOar Ta Tpéres padXov 
BapBdpoict trovew, iyrep"ENXAnov Kal exeivorcs 5é érripOovéoper. 
éya 8 ay tovrou elvexa pire Aiywnryct GBotpt, pyre rotos Tavra 
apécxetas’ atroypa 5 euol, Sraprinryos apecnopevoy Sora pev 
qrovéesy, Sova Se nat réyew Aewvidy de, TH pe KeNevers TimpHaas, 
mpl peydras tetipmpyobar wuypol te rot Tavde avapOpr- 
rows -TeTiunras avros Te Kab ot dAXot of dv OeppotUAnot TéEd«EVv- 
rhoavres. od pévroe Ere Exwv Oyov Towvde pre mpocérOns 
Epovye, pire cupBovrevons ydpw lof te dav amabys.” 6 pep 
TavTa axovoas amadaccerTo. 
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and the 
magnani- 
mnity of 
Pausanias. 


19 Aduwey & TidOew. It has been And it is also unlikely, had he done so, 


thought probable that the Pytheas, whose 
son makes the disreputable proposal in 
the text, is identical with the Pytheas 
whose gallantry excited the admiration of 
his captors (vii. 181), and who was re- 
taken by an Aéginetan galley at Salamis 
(viii. 92). But if the father had been 
treated in so honourable a manner, it is 
unlikely that the son, however intense his 
hatred of Persia, should indulge in an un- 
worthy insult of the body of Mardonius. 


that the writer would have omitted to 
compare his conduct towards that general 
with the conduct of the Persians towards 
his own father. 

195 +a xp@ra. This is the reading of 
the best MSS, and is printed by Gaisford. 
The old editions have ra xpa@ra p¢peyv. 

19% Yeero. This is the reading of S and 
V. Gaisford, with the majority of the 
MSS, adopts Tero. 


470 HERODOTUS - 


capern ypveq TOAAG wal air wal ai F # ‘ 2 


Die ican ome 
és Tots Aaxebaipovious és ey 17 was SUGTED KEUAO [LEVAS 
a re Sed Havow - ee AEP 
CrLoTapern Kai THY WaTpyy, - Gra of ' a pias 
tov Tlavoaviz xai o reBrres : Z ee 
Backed Saraprys'”, por < TOV apes ee pie éous’ 
od yi nai é ride dr =k TOUS Guandxcas, COVTAS XPUS 


obre Geiw Sw" —. daxyos éyivero obbE els: 


aad ‘ > > @ d GAKEOV 
ut é& “Odupwin Gee eLedovres, ax 1S oe she 1x” vx “ 
+ = axbycar xai rh & “loOpp Oop, ax ts ewTENINS X 


wa adéew ckeyivero tairra éfedovres, Ta doewe Sumpéovro, 
ne ; Bp G. } tas waddaxds tow [ep 
wi capo, Exartes Ter dws hoa, Kat TAS : 
jew, kal TOY xpuaby, cal Tov Gpyupoy, mai Gra YXpypara Te WN 


was gold hilted. it stands to this day in the Hipp 

mee Gin éévra xarxdo 350er. Larcher at Constantmople. It 1 — 
quotes as a parallel the case of the Swiss, being about foarteen feet high, snd = 
Granson, took the being really a three-headed serpent, bv 


his diminishing column. Judging bower 
be glass, for a florin. from the figure of it (which is gives, from 
7 Wheler and Spon’s drawing, in the Dit- 
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: being intended for the duqadds 7715. 
one mentioned by Herodotus as of peyd- note 367 on i. 105. “ 
Ao cara wepl tbe rplreta cuves- 200 xiAsccew Ala. See shore, 
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CALLIOPE. IX. 80—83. 473 


-. SoOivar ITavoavin Sé mavra Séxa™' eEarpéOn re xa 
‘vaixes, Grrot, TadNavTa, Kdpnro, ds 5é avbrws Kal Ta 
ata. Aéyerat 5¢ nal rade yevécOar' ws BépEns pev- 82 

"Arddos Maphovlm riv xatacKeviy*™™ Katadimoe Thy iileseating 

vinv wv, opéovra thy Mapsdoviou xatacxeuiy xpuc D on 

. lassie TroKinoist KaTacKevacpévny, Pe ai 

oToxoTrous*” Kai Tous oporotovs Kata Tava, Spartan 
velirvoy TrapacKevalerr ws 5é Kedevopevor ovTos 
u, Vadta Tov Tavcaviny, idovra xdAlvas te ypvoéas 
jupéas v0 éoTpwpévas, kal tpamélas tre ypuctas xat 
jupéas **, xal mrapacKxeviy peyadorperéa tod Selmvou, éxma- 
yévra Ta Wpoxeipeva ayaba, Keredoas em yédXwTt Tods éwuTod 
Senxdvous™ crapacxevdoat Aaxwvixoy Seirrvoyy as be tis Oolyns 
aroinBeians Fv toddov TO péoov*™, tov Ilavoaviny yeXdoarra 
petaréwyacba tev ‘EXAjHvwev Tovs aTpaTryels: cuveOovTwy 
dé tovréwy, eiweiy tov Ilavoavinv, Sexvivta és éxatépny tov 
Seirrvov tiv twapacneuny™™ “ dvSpes “EXAnves, tavde eivera éyw 
ipéas ouvipyayov, BovAopevos tpiv rovée tod Mrdwv mryenovos 
thy adpootvny Seifav ds toujvde Slarray éywv, HAGE és tyudas 
otra oibupiy % éyovras drratpnaopevos”” taira pev Tlavoavinv 

Aéyeras eirrely mpds Tovs oTpaTyyous Tav ‘EdAjvov. ‘Totépw 83 

pévros xXpdvp peta taira xal trav Idhataéwy edpov cvyvo) Much gold 

Onxas xpucod Kat apyvpouv Kal Tov GAdwv ypnudtwov. épdyn m4 silver 

dé nad rode torepoy ert rTovTwy, TaY vexpav TeprfptrwbévTwv wanis dug 


Me 
of 


was after- 
by some 


Tas capKas urepanee yap ra ooréa ot TTXatatkes és &va xdpov of the of the Pla. 


eipéOn xepads) ove Exovoa. padny ovdeplav, aGdrQ.€E € 05 dodca some re- 


leaves out the word ed. . 


201 wdyra 8éxa, “ten of every article.” 
See note 213 on iii. 74. 

208 xaracxevhy. ATHENAOUS (iv. p 
138) quotes this passage with the variation 
of wapacKevhy. 

203 dproxéxous. ATHENA&US has dpro- 
wolovs. It is certainly not impossible 


_ that in the uncial MSS the two words 


should be interchanged; but see note 163 
on i. 61. 

304 «3 dorpwpdvas... dpyupéas. The 
manuscript S leaves out this clause, ob- 
viously owing to an ocular error on the 
part of the transcriber. ATHENZUS 


VOL. II. 


203 robs Eourou Sinadyous.. ATHENAUS 
has the dative: tots éwurov S:axdvors. 

206 Gs 3t ris Oolyns woindelons qv wWod- 
Aby 7d pécoy. Compare i, 125: of 82 
Epacgy wodddy elvar abray rd péoov. 

207 Becevivra ¢s éxarépny Tov 8elxvou 
thy wapacxeufy. S and V omit és, and 
F, a, f the article before wapackevhy. 
ATHENZUvS cites the passage: éw:deltas 
éxarépou ray Belxvwyv Thy wapacKevhy. 

208 és Tuéas oStw doi(uphy. ATHEN2US 
has @s quads ofrw raralwapoy. 


3 P 


80 


81 


472 HERODOTUS 


Ilavoavins 8& xypvypa momodpevos pydeva GrrrecOat Tis 
Ants, cuyxopivew exédeve Tors elAwTas Ta yonpata: oi Sé ava 
TO oTpatémedoy oxdvapevot eUptoxoy oKnvas KaTecKevacpévas 
Xpvo@ Kal apyipy, Kdivas Te eriypdoous Kal éerrapyvpous, Kpr- 
THpas Te ypucéous, Kat diddas Te Kal GdXNa éexrr@pata’ TaKKoUs 
te én apaktiwy edpioxov, év roios rNéBynres epaivoyto éveavres 
“pUceot TE Kal apyvpeot amd Te THY KEtLévav vEexpdy eaKUAEVvOY 
yédud Te Kal orperrrovs'”’, Kai Tovs axwdxeas, covTas ypucéous 
érrel da Oipros ye Troucidns doyos éylvero obbe els. evOatra Toda 
peey KdérrrovTes errw@deoy pos Tos Aiywras ot eidAwTeEs, Troe 
5é nal dmedeixvucay, Goa avréwy ovK old te hv Kpitnpar aote 
Aiywyrnot ot peyddor Wrovros apyhy évOcdrev éyévovro, of Tov 
ypuoor, ate ddvta yadxov Snbev'™, rapa tay ethoréwy wyéovTo. 
Ruppopycavres Se Ta ypnuata, wai Sexdrny éeFedovres TH 
Aerpoior Gea, an’ ts 6 tpimous 6 xpvoeos averéOn, 6 eri tot 
tpucapynvou odios TOU yadxéou'” éerreocteas ayyioTa Too Bopir 
kai t@ &v ’Oduptrin Oem ekedovres, am’ Hs Sexdirnyuy yddxeov 
Ala avé@nxav nai tO dv “IaOup Oe@, an’ Fs éwrdmnyus yad- 
xeos ITocvewdéwy eEeyévero' raira éFeXovres, ra Nova Staspéovro, 
cai ExaBov Exacta: Tav afwt hoav, kal tas wadraxds tov Tlep- 
céwy, kal Tov ypucov, xal Tov Gpyupoy, Kal GAXa ypHpatda Te Kal 
wrobiyia. Soa pév vuv ekaipera rotor apicrevoact avréwy & 


ITrararpoe €500n, ob Aéyeras wpds otdapav Soxéw S Sywye Kat 


197 wérrd re Kal orperrots. See above, 
note 226 on viii. 113. The acinaces pro- 
bably was gold hilted. 

198 Gre édyra xarkdy 370er. Larcher 
quotes as a parallel the case of the Swiss, 
who, after the battle of Granson, took the 
silver plate of the Duke of Burgundy, 
which fell into their hands, for tin, and 
sold his largest diamond, imagining it to 
be glass, for a fiorin. 

199 8pios tov xadnéov. PAUSANIAS 
(x. 13. 9) says the serpent remained, but 
that all of the offering which was of gold 
had gone in the sacred war. He men- 
tions it next in order to the second group 
described in note 57 on viii. 27, so that it 
seems probable that that group also stood 
near the altar, and is different from the 
one mentioned by Herodotus as of peyd- 
dos dv8pidvres of wepl row tTpelxoda cuver- 
te@res. The brazen serpent was removed 


by Constantine, together with many other 
of the relics and offerings at Delphi, and 
it stands to this day in the Hippodrome 
at Constantinople. It is described as 
being about fourteen feet high, and as not 
being really a three-headed serpent, but 
three serpents, whose bodies interlaced 
together form the shaft of a very rapidly 
diminishing column. Judging however 
from the figure of it (which is given, from 
Wheler and Spon’s drawing, in the Die- 
tionary of Greek and Latin Antiquities), 
it presented to the eye of a spectator the 
appearance of a single tbree-headed ser- 
pent coiled closely round a conical pillar; 
and it seems not impossible that such was 
the original idea of the artist, the cone 
being intended for the dupards yijs. See 
note 367 on i. 105. 

300 8exdrnxuy xdAxeoy Ala. See above, 
note 78 on § 28. 
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rourota. SoPhvat: Tlavoavin Sé mayra Séxa™ éEaupéOn te war 

€606n, yuvaixes, Grrot, tadavta, Kdpnrot, ds 8é aitas Kal Ta 

Gra ypyara. Aéyeras 88 nal trade yevéoOar ws Hépkns pev- 82 

gov éx Tis “EdAddos Mapbovlp riy xatracKkeviy*” Katadiroe Thy imcaive 

éwvrot Ilavoaviny dv, dptovta tiv MapSovlov xatackeuiy ypuag he contrast 

te Kab apylpy Kal wapaterdcpact Troidowt KatacKevacpévnp, ¥' aa 7 

Kededoat Tobs Te apToKoTrous™™* Kal Tos GYroTrolods Kata Tard Spartan 

xabas Mapdovip Setrrvoy trapacnevatewr ws 5é xeXevopevor ovat 

érolevy Taira, evOaira tov Ilaveaviny, Bovra Kdlvas te ypvoéas 

xah apyuptas ed édotpwpévas, Kai tpaméfas te ypucéas xat 

apyupéas ™', xal tmapacKkeuny peyadorperréa tod Selrvov, éxmrda- 

yévta Ta WpoKeimeva ayaa, Kededoas eri yédXwTL TOs éwuTOd 

Sunxovous** trapacxevacas Aaxwvixoy Seirvory as 5é ris Oolyns 

mrowmleions tv moddoy 7 pécov”, tov Ilavoaviny yeXdcavta 

petarréppac0ar tav ‘EdAjvev Tos otparryels’ cuvedbovTwy 

8¢ rovréwy, eieiy tov Tlavoavinu, Seucvivta és éxarépny tod 

Seirvou tiv TwapacKeuvyy™' “ dydpes “EdAnves, Tdvde eivena éyd 

tpéas ovviyayov, BovNopevos dpiv robde tod) Mndwv iyendvos 

Thy adpocivny SeiEav bs touvde Slarray eywv, HrAGe és thyuéas 

obtw ditupny™ Eyovras atraipnoduevos” tadta pev Tlavcavlyy 

Aéyeras elrreiy apds Tos otparyyovs Tov “EDAjver. ‘Torépo 83 

pévror xXpovp peta taira xal trav ITdatatéwy edpov cvyvo) Much gold 

Onxas ypvood Kai dpyipov Kai Tav GArAwy ypnudtwr. épdyn 204 silver 
was after- 

Sé nat 1d5e dorepov ere rovTwy, TaY vexpdy TepirihoOérrwy Wards dug 

Tas odpxas: cuvehopeoy yap Ta ootéa ot TTNaratées és &va ydpor of the Plas 


ec ? \ > ¢ \ ? ? 9 ee N ~ . ans. Also 
eipéOn Kepadt) ovK Exovoa pagday ovdeplay, addrd.€E evos dodoa some re- 


201 wdyra 8éxa, ‘ten of every article.” 
See note 213 on iii. 74. 

202 xatacxevhy. ATHENUS (iv. p. 
138) quotes this passage with the variation 
of wapackevhy. 

203 doroxdwous, ATHENUS has dpro- 
wolovs. It is certainly not impossible 


_ that in the uncial MSS the two words 


should be interchanged; but see note 163 
on i. 61. 

204 «3 dotpwudvas...dpyupéas. The 
manuscript S leaves out this clause, ob- 
viously owing to an ocular error on the 
part of the transcriber. ATHENAZUS 


VOL. If. 


leaves out the word ed... 

303 robs éwurou Sinxdyous.. ATHENRUS 
has the dative: rots écurod Siaxdvois. 

206 Ws 32 rhs Oolyns roindelons Fy woA- 
Ady 7d pécov. Compare i. 125: of 88 
tpacgy wodAby elvar abrav Td wéooy. 

207 8eucvivta ¢s éxatépny tov Selxvou 
Thy napacceyfy. S and V omit és, and 
F, a, f the article before rapacxevhy. 
ATHENZvS cites the passage: éw:delfas 
éxarépou ray Selrvwy Thy wapacKevhy. 

208 és nudas obrw di(uphy. ATHENAUS 
has ds juas ofrw Tadralewpoy. 


3 P 


markable 
bones. 


84 


The body 
of Mardo- 
nius was 
secretly 
buried. 


85 


Tombs of 
the several 
Hellenic 
states on 
the field of 
Platea. 


474 HERODOTUS 


_ datéou' épdvn 6 Kal yvdbos kal 1d dvm ris yvabov, eyovca 


GdovTas pouvoduéas éF évos doréov tavras*™, tots re ddovTas 
xai rods youdlous’ nal revramiyeos avdpos doréa épdvn. 

*"Evrel re 5¢ MapSoviov Sevrépn jpépn 6 vexpds Addvicro: tn’ 
drev ev avOpwrov, TO atpexés ovK Eyw elireiy’ ToAXNous SE TiVAS 
Hin wal rravrodamovs FKovoea Od\yar Mapdonov, xai Sipa peyada 
olda NaPovras wodNovs Tapa ’Aprovren™*® toh Mapdovlov ravos 
Sia tovTo To epyov. SoTis pévroe WY avTay 6 iredopevds te Kal 
Odxras Tov vexpov Tov MapSoviov, od Sivayat arpexéws mvéobar 
Byes 56 twa hdrw cai Avovycopayns™', avip "Edéotos, Odxpas 
Mapdovuov. ddr’ 6 wey tTporm TowiTm éradyn. Oi Se “EdAnves 
os dy TTdaraugo. ri Antnv Stelrovro, EBarrrov rods éwuTav ywpis 
Exacrou**, Aaxedaipomor pev tpiEds érroujcavro Onxas: éevba 
pev Tous ipévas*” EOapay, tov wat IToceddyvios nal °Apopdd- 
petos Roay kal Drrxdwv te «at Kadduxparys. & pev by ov 
Trav Tadwy Roav ot iptves ev 5¢ ro érép~ of GdXAot Raraprefrar 
év 8¢ 76 tpiTe, of elrwres. obroe pév oftm Barrov. Teyeirau 
S¢ ywpls mdvras ddéas' nal "AOnvaios rods éwurdv éyod ral 





Meyapées re xat Prrdovot rovs 


209 ¥youca b3dyras povvopudas ef évds 
doréov wdyras. Larcher mentions seve- 
ral instances recorded by the ancients of 
this peculiarity, among others, Pyrrhus 
-king of Epirus, and a son of Prusias, king 
of Bithynia. 

210 "Aorévrew. The MSS are unani- 
mous in this form here. But see note 
353 on iti. 128, and note 219 on vii. 67. 

311 ¥ye: 5é Tia gdrw nal Arovvoopd- 
yns. See note 10 on vii. 3. 

313 ¥§arroy rovs dwuray xwpls Exacrrat. 
Pavusanias, in describing the barrows of 
the dead, says that there are te 
tombs for those of the Athenians and 
those of the Lacedremonians who fell, but 
that the rest of the Greeks were buried 
together, and that an altar of Zeus Eleu- 
therius stands not far from this last 
mound. It seems not impossible that 
the mounds he saw were the three Lace- 
deemonian barrows, and that he mistook 
that of the helots (which would naturally 
be much the largest) for the common 
sepulchre of all the Greeks. Epitaphs, 
said to be by Simonidee, were upon the 
other two (ix. 1. 5). 


ime tis larmov SiapOapéevtas™. 


313 rods ipdvas. This is a conjecture 
of Valcknaer’s, which is adopted by 
Schaefer and Gaisford. The MSS have 
ipdas. Iren or Eiren was the phrase ap- 
plied at Sparta to denote a youth in the 
first two years after the termination of 
boyhood. (Prurancn, Lycurg. § 17.) 
The eldest boys were called jeAAclperes. 
If, however, Amompharetus was only of 
the age of nineteen or twenty, it seems 
strange that he should be in command of 
a lochus (§ 53, above). I should almost 
be inclined to suspect that the whole 
clause, r&v Kal Yoceddévws... Fear of 
ipéves, is an addition of later times, when 
perhaps the additional feature of being 10 
the bloom of youth had been added to the 
personal qualities of the Spartan hero. If 
we suppose him in command only of 8 
battalion of youths like himself, this could 
hardly have been called by a local name. 
See above, note 141 on § 53. 

214 robs ded Tis Yrwou S:apbapévtas. 
These are the six hundred slain by the 
Theban cavalry who covered the retreat 
of the Persians to their fortified camp. 
See above, § 69. 


CALLIOPE. IX. 84—87. 475 


rourwy pev 8) TavtTav wArpees eyévovTo of Tao: THy S€ GAN Cenotaphs 
” \ / ’ a , P ’ e >» . afterwards 
Scot xat daivovras év Thataijot dovres taddot, rovrous Sé, ws éy@ made. 


muvOdvouat, ératcxyuvopévous TH atreaTvi* TAS pdyns, ExaoTOVS 

youaTa yaoas Kewda*, Tov émvywomévoy elvexey avOparrwr. 

éxel xai Aiywnréwy éoxé aito6t Kadeopevos tapos, Toy éy@ 

axovw Kat Séxa Erect Dotepov peta Tadta, Senfévtav tav Alyt- 

yytéwv, yooat Kreddnv tov Avrodixou avipa TTNaraséa, wrpokewvov 

éovTa avTav. 

‘Qs & dpa Earpav tovs vexpovs év [TNaraijou ot "EDAnves, 86 

aitixa Bovdevopevorot ode eSoxce otpareverOa.™ éd tas OnBas, Eleven days 


? , a. \ ’ 218, 2 M ,  pverfig, battle the 
kal eEatréewy avrav Tavs pndicavtas"” dv mpwroiy S€ abray rate te 


? A ‘ > 3 t @ T, : d 
ee coe © eee ee Oe 
t 
qv Sé pur) er ol, Ln ataviotac0as atro THS TWONOS TPOTEpoy h Bere ine ; 


éférwor ws Sé ogi Taba Boke, obtw dy Evdexatn jyépn aro Tis tizans given 
oupBorrs arrucopevor érrodsopxeov OnBaious, xedevovtes éxdidovat aeeally 
Tous avdpas’ ov BovAopévoy Se trav OnBaiwy éxdidovat, rTHv Te and Tims- 
ynv avtav Srapvov Kal mporéBadNov mpos To Tetxos. Kai ov yap 87 
éravovro cwvedpevot, eixooty Huson ercke toics OnBaiocr Ty- 8s 
pyyevibns rade “dvdpes OnBator, erred) oftw SédoxTas rotor 
“EdAnot, py WwpotTepoy awravactivat wodsopxéovtas fh ée€édwoe 

O7nBas, } jpéas avtotos Twapada@re, viv wv Hyco Eeivexa Yh 7 
Bowwtin wréw py) avatrAjoy GN et pev ypnpatav ypnlfovres 
mpocynpa hpéas eEarréovras, ypjpata ot Sapev éx Tod Kotvov 


215 Qr¢orvt. Gaisford has dweoroi. mention whatever,—and says that an 


See note on i. 85. The word in the text 
is adopted from the conjecture of Valck- 
naer. The Ionic dialect is especially par- 
tial to forms in vs. Thus Herodotus uses 
ariords below, § 97; Aniorts above, v. 6; 
xataxAaords, iv. 75. Hesycuivus inter- 
prets the word axeoris by dxoxdpnois. 
316 ixdorovs xépaTa Kewd. This as- 
sertion seems quite incompatible with the 
existence of the names of the cities thus 
disparaged upon the base of the brazen 
statue of Zeus Eleutherius. See above, 
note 78 on § 28. But the account which 
PiLurarcn (Aristides, § 21) gives of the 
discussions which followed the battle 
shows how very much statements varied. 
He makes all the Greeks resign their pre- 
tensions to credit in favour of the Pla- 
teeans,—of whom Herodotus makes. no 


annual congress of the Greeks was held at 
Platea in memory of the battle,—of which 
there is no trace elsewhere. But Plutarch 
is no doubt following the local traditions 
prevalent at Plateea in his own time, and 
these would naturally be shaped to the 
glorification of Plateans. There was a 
festival held on the spot on the third day 
of Boedromion, which was considered to 
be the day on which the battle had been 
fought. For Cleades, the reputed builder 
of the /Zginetan cenotaph, the manu- 
scripts M, K, P, F, 5 have Aleades. 

217 grparegec6a:. So Gaiaford prints 
from the majority of MSS. M, P, and F 
have orpareveiy. 

218 robs pndloayras. See note 44 on 
§ 16, above. 


3P2 


476 HERODOTUS 


aw yap Te xow@ nal éundloapev*, odd2 podvos huéess ei de 
jpéov GdnOéws Sedpevoe modtopréovot, Hyets Hpéas avrovs és 
avrinoylnv*™ trapéEouev.” xapta te Edoke ev Aéyetv, Kai é> Kal- 

pov’ avrixa re émrexnpuxevovro mpos IIaveavinv ot OnBaio, 
88 Oédovres exdidovar Tors avdpas. ‘As 88 wporoynoayv émi tov- 


ora towot, Arrayivos pev exdiSpyones éx tod doteos: maidas 6é avtov 
the rest are 


ere deth 2TaxOevras Ilavoavins arrédvoce tis aitlys, pas tod pmdicpoi 

Py Pause sraidas obdey elvar petattlous: tos S¢ dddous dvipas tovs éfédo- 
cav of OnBaio, oi pev eSdxeov avtiroyins te Kupjoey, cad d7 
xpipact érerolBecav SimbécoOar 6 Se ds mapédafe, adra Taira 
irovoéwy, THY oTpaTiny THY TOY ocUUpaywY ATacay arijxe, Kal 
éxelvous ayayav és KépwOov dép0epe™. tatta pev ta &y IDa- 
Tajo cal OnByor yevopeva. 


89 ‘AprdBafos 82 6 Papvdxeos, petryov ee Trararéwv nat Sy kal 
Anecdote of arodaw éyiveto’ arixopevoy Sé pv of Geccadol trapa adéas énl 
mireat of re Eeivia éxddeov, al averpwrevy wept Tis oTpaTiips Tis GAM, 
through = ovdev ereatdpevot Tay év ITdatatior yevopevar 6 dé “AptaPatos, 


Byzantium. eyvods Sts et Céd0t ode Tacay THvy adnOnlnv Tdv ayovey eimeiy, 
avros te xwduvetcet atrohécOat nat 6 per’ avtod otparos’ ént- 
OjoccOar yap of mdvra Twa otero auvOavopevoy Ta yeyovoTa’ 
Taira éxroyifouevos, ote mpos Tos Pwxéas éEayopeve ovdey, 
mpos Te Tovs Geacadors.éreye Tdbe “eyo pev, @ avdpes Beo- 
carol, ws pare, éretyopal Te Kata Thy Taxylarny drav és Opn 
Kny, Kal orrovdny eyo treupOels Kata TL Tphypa éx TOU oTpaTo- 
qréSou peta Tavde: avros 5 tpiv Mapb0ovi0s xal 6 otpards adroi, 
obros Kata médas eued edatvov mpocddxtpos éore Tovrov xal 


219 ody yap rE Kow@ nal eundlcaper. 
See above, note 173 on § 67. 
220 és dyrivoylny. This phrase, which 


be more inclined to explain it by the sup- 
position, that even at this time Pausanias 
had been intriguing with Persia, and that 








is repeated in the next section, is a very 
peculiar one, dnd ‘is not similarly used, so 
far as I am aware, in any other writer. 
éyritoyly appears to be ‘ the pleadings on 
each side.’ Translate jets judas abrovs 
és ayritoylny wapdiouey: “we will give 
ourselves up to be tried.” © 

331 gxelvous ayayav és Képiwbiov &i- 
épOaipe. “THIRLWALL designates this act 
as “the first indication that appéars of the 
imperious character of Pausanias.”” I should 


he put the Theban oligarchs to death in 
order to conceal the evidence which they 
might have given against him, had they 
been brought to trial. (See notes 8, 24, 
and 34, above.) His dismissal of the 
allies before destroying the accused is & 
very striking feature in the story; and s0 
is the liberation of Attaginus’s children, 
the father being himself at large, and 
therefore formidable, 


CALLIOPE. IX. 88—90. AQT 
Eewllere xal ed rrovedvres faiverbe od yap tpiv és ypdvov rabra 
jovevot perapernoe. Ttabta 6é elzras, améXavve orovdy ri 
otpatinv $a Oeccadins te Kal Maxedovins i00 ris Opnixns, ds 
adnbéws errevydpuevos, xal THY pecoyavay Tduveyv THs 6d00° Kal 
amixvéeras és Bufdyriov, xatadir@v tod aotpatod Tov éavTod 
cuyvous bird Opnixwv te xataxorévras* Kar’ ddov, Kal AU@ 
auotavtas Kal xapato é« Bufavrlov 8¢ 8éBn roles. 
pev ott arevootyce és thy "Aciny. 

Tis 88 adris jpépns rhotep év TIdarasijiot td tpdpa éyéveto, 90 


ovTos 


auvexipnoe yevicOat cal dv Muxdry ris "Iwvins. érrel yap 8) ny Be dei 
Tonia on the 


éy Th And xaréaro oi "EXagves ot év Tiot vnvol dua Aevruyidy erate 
TO Aaxedaipovlp darixopevor, POdv ods ayyedor ard Zdpov ne tae e of 
Adprov te Opacunréos nat "AOnvayopns "Apyeotparibdew xat 
‘Hynalotparos ’Apiotayépew, rweppOévres td Yaplov AdOpn Overtures 


tav te ITepcéwy nal tod tupdvvov Geoprjotopos tod ’ Avdpodd- sehagelne spe 


pavros ™, tov xatéorncay Sdpov ripavvov of lépaas émedOov- the sie 
tov 8€ odewy él ros otparrpyods, édxeye “Hrynoictparos moAnd one’ st 
Kat tavroiae os hv potvoy Bevras attrovs of “Iwves drrocri- 
covtat amd Ilepaéwy, nal ws ot BaépBapot ovx tropevéovcr Hv 5e 
Kat dpa vrropeivwat, ovx érépny dypny tovavrny evpeiy dy avtovs: 


222 $4) Opynixwy re xaraxoréyras. In 
the time of DemosTHENEs it seems to 
have been the common belief that the 
calamity referred to in the text was due 
not to the Thracians, but the Macedo- 
nians. He says: TWep&8lkxqg rq xara Thy 
tov BapBdpov wor’ émiorparelay BaciAed- 
ovts Maxedorlas, rots dvaxwpoiryras ex 
TlAataay tev BapBdpwy axd rijs frrns 
Siapbelpayr: Kal réAcioy taréxnpa xoih- 
vayr: TG Bacirel, ovx ebnoloavro [ol 
duérepot wpdéyovat] aydyipov elvat, édy ris 
dwonrelyp Thep8lexay GAAG wodurelay Weo- 
kay pévoy (c. Aristocrat. p. 687). But 
it appears that Alexander, the father of 
this Perdiccas, was still alive in B.c. 463, 
at the time when Cimon recovered Tha- 
80s; for PLuTarcu speaks of a suspicion 
which attached to Cimon of having been 
influenced by him to the detriment of 
Athenian interests. (Cimon, §14) To 
hypothesize a regency of Perdiccas during 
the life-time of his father is a less satis- 
factory way of explaining the variation, 
than to account for it by the ordinary 


phenomenon, observable in every country, 
of the inaccuracy of popular traditions with 
regard to dates and persons. (See note 213 
on i. 63, and 247, a, on vi. 108.) Nothing 
is more likely than that Alexander him- 
self should have acted treacherously to- 
wards his Persian patron when he found 
him decidedly the weaker of the two con- 
tending parties. (See the provision he 
makes for such a contingency, above, 
§ 45.) The ethnical affinity of the 
Thracians with the Macedonian common- 
alty, and the indefiniteness of the boun- 
dary between the two countries (see above, 
note 45 on v. 17; note 349 on vii. 127; 
and note 277 on viii. 13fi), would readily 
lead to the confusion of the two nations 
in common estimation. 

235 @eouhoropos Tov “Av8podduavros. 
See note 170 on viii. 85, above. The 
manuscripts M, K have @coufropos, and 
S, @ecourfropos, but obviously from an 
error of transcription. In viii. 85 there 
is no corresponding variation. 


478 HERODOTUS 


Oeovs Te Kowovs avaxadémv, mpoétpeTre avTovs picacbar avdpas 
"EdAnvas é« SouNocuvns Kai arrapivas tov BapBapor evrerés Te 

avtoiat, épyn, tadta ylvecOar tds Te yap véeas auTaY KaKaxs 
mréew™ cab ov afvoudyous xeivoirs elvar’ avroi te, eb Tt Uo- 
wrevovas pi) Sodkg avTovs mpadyatey, Erotpwou elvas ey THaL vyvot 

91 rior exelvwy dyopevos Spnpoe elvat. ‘Ns 58 moddes Hv Maao- 

pec pevos**® 6 feivos 6 Ydpwos, elpero Aeuvruyiins, elre KApdovos 
ble Han elvecev Oédwv mrvbécOa, cite xal Kara ouvruylny Geod trovebyTos 
oan “@ Ecive Sauce, Tl toe Ta ovopa ;” 6 Oé elrre’ ‘ ‘“Hynoictpatos’ 
belek st 6 8 imaprdcas tov émidovroy byov, ef tiva Spyro Aéyew 0 
of the See “Hynoiatpatos, ele “ Séxopas Tov olwvov, tov ‘Hynoiatpatoy™, 
missioners. @ Feive Yadpve’ ov O€ hyiv trofee Sxws avros te Sovs miotw ano- 
TrEvoEat, Kai of ody aol dovres olde, 7) pév Zaplovs Hiv Tpo 

Ovipous EvecOas cuppayous.” Taira te dua nyopeve Kai Ta épyov 

ampoonye "> avrixa yap ot Sapo wlorw re xai Spxca érroeivro 
ouppayins wéps mpos tols “EdAnvas: taira 5é qosjoavres, 0 

pev amrér eo peta ohdwy yap exédeve wréew tov ‘Hynoiotpa- 

tov ™*, oiwvoy TO obvopa Trovevpevos 7” ot 5é”°EAnves émiayovTs 

Tavrny THy huéony, TH LoTEpaiy exadNepéoyTo, payTevopévoy cdi 


92 


do not exist in S and V. 
239 neta opéwy yap exdreve . 
mwoetuevos. The name Hegesi 


224 rds Te yap véas abréy naxds wre, 
The greater part of the ships which the 


. « obvops 
Persians had with them were probably was 


those which had not been in the brunt of 
the battle at Salamis, of which Artemisia 
speaks so contemptuously: Alytxrriol re 
wal Kémwpiot wal KfAcces xal Mduvaa, 
tov Bperds dort ovddy (viii. 68). It must 
be remembered that the estimate of their 
powers was made by Asiatic Greeks, who 
would be strongly prejudiced against 
them. 

323 &s 8 wodAds Fy Arcoduevos, See 
note 346 on i. 98. 

236 Bdxouai Toy olevdy, Toy ‘Hynalorpa- 
toy. WValcknaer would exclude the words 
toy ‘“Hynolorpatory as a gloss. I should 
be rather disposed to do so with rdy 
olwvdy, if anything. But the two may well 
stand together. See note 285 on viii. 137, 
and compare ARISTOPHANES, Plut. 63: 
Séxou Toy Evdpa xa) roy Upyiw rot Head. 

337 xpooyye. The manuscript S has 
apojyyey. If xpoojye be retained, the 
words 7rd U&pyov xpociyye must mean 
“‘ acted thereupon.’’ 

228 roy ‘Hynolotparoy. These words 


not merely lucky in itself, but even more 
eo ag suggesting izyfitwp erparov, the 
title under which Apollo was worshipped 
in the Carnea, the festival in which the 
successful invasion of the Peloponnese was 
commemorated. Hegesistratus would be, 
in a manner, considered as an avaier of 
the tutelary deity sent for this special 
occasion. Hence the point made by the 
Spartan king not to let him add the name 
of his father, which he would naturally 
have done. (See note 266 on viii. 132.) 
Cicero tells a story of L. Amilius Paul- 
lus, who, on going home from the senate- 
house just having been appointed to 
conduct the war against the Macedonial 
king Perseus, found his little daughter 0 
tears for the loss of her lap-dog. He 
kissed her and asked the reason. ‘“ Fa- 
ther,” she said, ‘‘ Persa is dead.” “Tum 
ille arctius puellam complexus, ‘ accip}0, 

inguit, ‘ mea filia, omen.’ ”’ (De Divina- 
tiane, i. 46.) 


CALLIOPE. ' 1X. 91—93. 479 


Anigévoy rob Evnviou, avdpds "ArroddAwviyrew, "Arrohrwvlys Se 

Tis év t@ ‘Iovim Kode” rod tiv watépa karésaBe Eni 
mpnypa touvee “Kote é&y rH Arroddwvly tatty ipa jrlov rpé- 93 
Bara, Ta Tas wey fyépas Bboxerat rapa trorapov, d5 ée Adxpeovos precdete of 
otjpeos péee dtd ris “Arrodrwvins yopns és Oddacoav, wap’ “Norxov father of 
Mpéva tas $8 vinTas aparpnpévos dvBpes of wAOvTH Te Kal yévei Deshene : 
Soxtpararos tay dorév, obtot puddocovcr énavrév Exacros: of Apollo- 
wept ToANod yap 81) Trovebvras " Arro\AMMATAL TA TrpOKaTa Tatra, 

éx Oeomrporlou tids év Se dvtpy airlCovrat, ard Tis Todos Exds. 

évOa 5) tore 6 Evnyis otros dpatpnuévos épvnacce: nal rote 

QUTOU KaTaKolunoavros Thy dudaxiy™, rapedObvres AUKoL és TO 

dyrpov SvépGetpay tav wpoBatwv ws éEjxovra: 6 Se ws émhice*, 

elye ovyh cab éppafe ovderi, dv vow éywv dvtixatacticey Are 
mptdpevos’ Kat ov yap Erabe rods Atrod\Awvujtas Tadra yevoueva, 

GN’ ds érrbGovto, trayayévres py tnd Ssxaoriptov™ xatéxpwway, 

as Thy huNacny Kataxoyunoavra, This bios orepnOjvar érrel re 

dé rov Einnov éEeriddwoar, avrixa pera tradra obre mpéBara 

opt érixte obre yh Epepe duolws waprrév: mpddavra™ dé ode 

éy re Awdwvry nat dv Acrpoior éyivero, érret re ereupirrevy Tors 
mpopynras To alriov Tod TrapedvTos Kaxod, ot Se avroios Efpatoy, 

Ste adios Tov Piraxov tov lpdv wpoBdrav Evnyov ris dyrcos 
écrépnoay’ avtot*™*® yap éropyioat Tovs AUKOUS’ Ov mpdrepdY Te 
mavoccOar Timwpéovres excivm, mply 7 Sleas Shoe tev érolncay 

Tavras Tas dy aires EXnras Kal Sinai” rovrav 5é rercondvor, 


230 "AwoAAwvins 88 ris dy TE ‘Iovly 
xédxg. This clause is quite necessary to 
distinguish the town from the other of 


reading. 
332 éxfice. This is the aorist from 
éxatw. ‘‘ But he, as he perceived it.’’ 


the same name in the Eurine,—which 
was probably more familiar to Herodotus 
than this. See iv. 90. 

231 xaraxoushoarros Thy duAachy. This 
appears to be the reading of all the MSS 
except one (S), in which the word xara- 
xoiuicayros is written, although corrected 
by the same copyist. But XEeNoPHON 
uses the expression raraxomul(ey +d xpn- 
ampérarov ris hutpas (Memorad. ii. 1. 
30); and the very phrase xaraxoiul(ew 
vhy gviaichy is used in the sense of ‘ to 
fall asleep ”’ in ALLIAN several times. If, 
therefore, there were the sanction of MSS, 
I should thimk «xaraxomuicarros the better 


233 bwayoyévres iy bwd Sixaorhpiov. 
The common expression would be dardyerw 
és Slany or és Bixarrhpior. But the ex- 
pression in the text is used elsewhere by 
Herodotus. See vi. 72; also twd rods 
épdpous, vi. 82; b2d roy Shor, vi. 136. 

331 spépavra. The manusctipts S and 
V have wpéBara, probably originating in 
& marginal gloss. 


I suspect these words 
to be an alternative reading to éAyra:, 
taken into the text from the margin. 
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96 
The allies 
sail from 
Delos to 
Samos, 


480 HERODOTUS 


avtol dwcew Evnvia Soow rovavrny riy Troddovs pty paxaptely 
avOpwrav éyovra. Ta pev ypnoripia tadra ods eypnoby ot 
dé "ArroANwviipras arroppyta troumodpevot, TpodPecay TOY acTav 
avdpacs Svamphtas ot 8€ ode Stérpntav dde Kxarnpévov Evnviov 
évy Oaixw, éOovres ot trapllovro Kat Adyous dANous ErroveivTo, & 


337. 


5 xaréBawov ovdAvrrevpevos te Waber™” Tavty Se brayovrtes 
eipwreov tiva Sixny dy Enroiro, ei COéXovev *ArroArAwYiTAL Sixas 
vrocriva: Swcew Tay erroincay; 6 S& ovx axnxows To Oeorrp0- 
qtov, etrero elas’ el Tis of Soin aypols TAY aoTaY, Gvoudacas 
Toot nrlotato élvas KadXiotous Svo0 KAjpous tTaY év TH ATod- 
Awvin, ai olenow pos TovToLoL, THY BOee KAAMOTHY eodcay TU 
év TH Tod TovTwv be, Edn, érnBoros yevopevos Tod AoLTroy ap, 
vitos elvat, xat Slenv of Tavrny atroypay yevopévny. Kab 6 pw 
tavra éreye, of 5é mapedpoe elrray trronaBovres: “ Evnyie, ravrnv 
Stanv *Arrod\rAwventat ths éxruprwatos éxtivovai tat Kata Ge0- 
mpomia Ta yevopeva.” 6. wey 8). mpds tadra Seva émotéero, 
évOcbrev arvOopevos tov avta oyov, as eEarrarnbeis: oi 4, 
mpidpevos Tapa tév exrnpévov, Sidodci of ta e€fdero. kal 
peta Taira atrixa Eupvroy pavricny elye, ote Kat ovvopactos 
yevér Oat. : 

Tovrou 89 6 Anthovos ov mais rob Evnviou, dyorvray Kopw- 
Oiwv, éuavrevero TH oTpatif.. 75n 58 Kal Tode Heovca, as 0 
Anthovos émiBatevov tod Evnviov™ obvépuaros, éFerduBave™ 
éruby tiv ‘Edddda épya, ovx éov Evnviov mais. Toior & 
"EdAnos as éxaddéonoe, avipyov tas véas ex Tis Arjdou Tp0s 
Thy Zdpov érel Sé eyévovro ris Saplns mwpos Kadrapoios™, 





337 és 8 xaréBavoy cvdAAumedpervot TE 
del, “ until at last they ended with ex- 
pressing sympathy with his calamity.” 
For the explanation of the phrase xara- 
Balveiy, see note 316 on i. 90. 

338 ériBaretwy Tod Evnvlov. Compare 
iii. 63: ewtBaretwy rod Zpyépdios ovvd- 

TOS. 

239 eteAduBave. This expression is a 
very singular one, and perhaps best to be 
understood by remembering that it is the 
correlative term of éx8ovva:. It is used 
in that sense by PLurarcn, of a painter 
who contracted to execute a drawing: 
éxrAaBay yap Irroy drAwsovperoy ypdyai, 


and éxAaBay wapd ris wéAcws aivaxe 
yedwa: wdyns érdpas (Pelopidas, § 25); 
and so it is by Basi, in nce to 
the parable in Matth. Evang. xxi. 33: 
Tay yeapyav TOv exrAaBdrroy pey to 
duweAGva, rods 8 xaprobds ph awodidér- 
tev. Deiphcnus seems to have travelled 
over Greece, and to have been consulted 
on special cases where there was a 2 
for the exercise of his art. In fact he was 
a travelling fortune-teller. 

340 wpds Karduow:. This is a conjec- 
tural emendation of Wesseling’s. The 
MSS have év KaAauloow, except 5, 
which has Aauloior. The name would 
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ot pey avTod Oputoduevat kata To ‘Hpaloy 1d tavry, wapeaxeud- where th 
; find that t 
Covro és vavpaylny of Sd Tépcas rrvOopevol adeas trpocm)éety, Persian fleet 


: h 
dvizyov xa) abrol mpos tiv ipreipov Tas véas Tas GAXas, Tas Be Mydle to 


t 2 A 9 ’ , be under th 
Powixwv arricav aromhéewr Bovdevopévarcs yap ode ed0Kee vav- protection . 


paylny pi TraéecOar av yap dy éddxeov cpoiot elvau és 88 thy of the Jana 


force under 
ipreipov amrémdeov, Seas Ewor trrd ray melav otpatav Tov adérepoy TisTenes, 


covra éy th Muddy os, xedevoavtos Héptew, xatarederupévos ins in lonia. 
Tov GAXNov otpatov, ‘Imviny épivacce tov wAnOos pev tw o£ 
puptades’ éotparnyee 5¢ avtod Tuypdavns, xadrel Te nad peydbei 
trreppépwv Ilepcéwy. wre rovrov pev 8) Tov otpatoyv éBouded- 

cavro Katapuyovtes of TOY vauTiKoU oTpariryoi*™" dveipioas, TAP 

véas, kab tepsBarécOa, pxos, Epuya trav vedv nal odéov avTav 
xpnopiyerov. Tatra Bovrevodpevos avipyovto’ dmiucdpevor 2 97 
qwapa To Tov Tlotvéwy ipov THs Muxddns és Talowvd te Kai pote 
Yxorordevta, tH Anuntpos Enevowvins éorly ipov, rd Pidsoros 6 ee their 


Ilacixréos Spicato Netikew rp Kodpou eriaropevos ext Medsyrov which ae 
xristiv, vOaira tds te véas aveipvaay Kal TrepieBddovro Epxog the shore. 
kat NOwv nai Eid, Sévdpea exxdrvpavres Fuepa, wad axdroras 

aepl To &pxos xatérntay wal wapcoxevddato ay modopenaopevos 

xal @> viencovtes, er’ audborepa érireyopevor yap mapecKevd- 

Covro ***, 

Oi Se “EdAnves ws érvGovto otywxorag tas BapBdpove és rv 98 
ipreipov, HyOovte as exmepevyorwr ev atroply te elyovto & 74 Onthe 
Towel, 

Anowévrov Tédos 8 doe TouTwy pév pndérepa Trovéety, érremdéecy chides en- 
Se él thy iprewpoy TrapacKevacdpevot ov és vavpayinv Kai atro- excite the 


Tonians in 


BdOpas* nal ra Gra cov Bee, Erreov ext ris Mucddns. ere} the enemy's 


seem to indicate the marshy nature of 


the site; and it is at first sight strange 
that the Herseum should have been built 
in such a situation. But perhaps it occu- 
pied the spot on which the first settlers 
located themselves, who, if a half com- 
mercial, half piratical race, as in such 
times was to be expected, would be more 
likely to remain in the marshes than to 
occupy the interior. ALexis oF Samos 
mentions a temple of Aphrodite at Samos, 
called by some Aphrodite éy Kadduors, 
and by others Aphrodite é» "EAc:arixois 
(ap. Atheneum, xii. p. 672). He is no 
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doubt speaking of the same locality as 
Herodotus. It seems not at all improbable 
that the Samian Here absorbed into her 
ritual both that of the Artemisium and 
that of the Aphrodisium. See note 148 
on iii. 48. 

341 of rod vauTixod orpariyyol. These 
words are omitted in 8. 

32 drireyduevor yap wapeaxevd(ovro, 
‘‘for they made their preparations at 
their leisure.” The meaning of ériadye- 
oGa: is ‘to think and talk any matter 
over.” 


343 dwoBdOpas. These are the gang- 


3 Q 


army to 
revolt, 


99 


and then 
debarks his 
troops and 
prepares to 
attack the 
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5¢ dyyod te eylvovro tod orpatorédou, nab ovdeis épaivero ods 
Grravayopevos, GANA Bpwv véas avedxvoplvas éow Tov Teixeos, 
modndov Se meloy trapaxexptyévoy wapa Tov atyiadoy™, evOaira 
mpatov pev ev TH vnt trapatAéov, éyyplpas* Te avytado Ta 
pamora Aevruyiins, id Knpuxos tmponyopeve totat “Iwot Neyou 
« dvdpes “Iwves boot iyéwv tuyydvovet émaxovovtres, padere Ta 
yw WavTas yap ovdey ouvyjcovot Tlépcar Tay éyw vpiv évréd- 
Aopas erredy cuppioyopuer, peuvnocOal riva pr édevOepins pév 
mdvrov tpetov, peta Se, rod cuvOnpatos “HBns cat rade loro 
kal 6 un) écaxovoas tpéwy irpos Tov émaxovcavros.” wbtos 57 
otros doy Tuyyaver vdos Tod mpiyypatos Kal 6 Gepioroxdéos 6 em 
"Apremaia***: 4 yap 8) Nabovra Ta phyata tods BapBdpous 
Euedre Tors “Iwvas treloew, } erecta avevetyOévra és tovs Bap- 
BSapovs, trowjoew arlorous [rots °EdAnoe **"}. 

AeurvyBew $¢ tadra wrrobepévov, Sevrepa 8) rade érrolew ot 
“EdAnves: rpooyovres tas véas, améBnoay és tov aiyiarov ral 
ovrot yey éTdacovto of é Tlépoas ws eidov tovs "EXAnvas trapa- 
oxevalopévous &s ayn, Kat Toot “Iwo trapatvécavras, TovTo pev 
irovonaavres Tos Raplous Ta “ENAnveav hpovéew, atraipéovtas Ta 
Grrra’ of yap ay Yapysor, amixopévav ’AOnvaiwy aixpararav €v 
Thot vnvot trav BapBdper, Todvs EXaBov ava rHv "Artichy Nedetp- 
pévous ot Répkew, rovtous Avodpevot wdvras amoméutroves é7robua- 
aavres és tas "AOnvas: tov elveney obK Fxirta trroyinv elyor, 
mevraxoolas xeparas tav Hép~ew trokeplwy Avodpevor’ Tovro Se 


boards, which were laid out from a ves- 
sel’s side to the shore to enable a landing 
to be effected. It was while passing along 
one of these, in order to get ashore at 
Pylos, that Brasidas received a blow which 
caused himself to fall backwards into the 
galley, while his shield dropped into the 
sea and so came into the hands of the 
enemy. (THUCYDIDES, iv. 12.) The 
same, or a similar, machine would pro- 
bably be used to facilitate boarding when 
two ships engaged out at sea happened to 
fall foul of one another. 

444 godAby 8b we(dy wapaxexpinévoy 
mapa toy aiyiaddy, “and a numerous 
land force which had been brought into 
position along the line of coast.” See 
note 140, a, on viii. 70. 

345 éyypluyas. Several MSS have the 


form é¢yxpipas, but in ii. 60 all but S have 
eyxpluparres, which by inadvertence I 
have omitted to substitute for Gaisford’s 
reading. Still nothing can be more uncer- 
tain than Herodotus’s use of such forms; 
for 8 is one of the MSS which in ¢his 
passage have ¢yxplupas. The verb is 
active, and vayy or some such word is to 
be supplied. See ii. 60. 

346 6 @GepsoronrAdos 5 én’ "Aprepucly. 
See above, viii. 22. 

447 [roiot “EAAyot]. These words 
seem to have been a gloss from the hand 
of a scholiast who imagined the word 
aalrrovs to be used in an active sense, 
and to refer to BapBdpous instead of 
“Iwvas. They however are in all the MSS, 
and are retained by Gaisford without sus- 
Picion. 
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tas diddous Tas és Tas Kopupas THs Muxddns pepovaas trpocrdc- poreant 
govot Toot Midnoinor*® guddocew, ws émiotapévotor Snbev pare 
padsora THY ywpny érolevy 5&8 TovTou eivexev, iva éxtds Tod 
oTpatotrédou Ewot' tovTous pev “Iavwv, Toiot Kal Kxareddoxeov 
veoypov av te trovéeay Suvdysos émiAaBopévotct, TpoTrowwL Tot- 
ovrotot wpoepuAdooovro ot Ilépoau. avrot $€ ouveddpncay ta 
yéppa Epxos elvai os. 

‘Qs 88 dpa rapecxevddato*” totic. “EdAnot, mpeojicay mpos 
tous BapBapous: todos 5é oft yyy te éoérrrato és To oTpatére- 100) 
Sov may, xal xnpuaniov &pavn ém) ris Kupararyns Kelwevov*- 4 Se eee te 
prun SeprGE ode ade, ws of “EdAnves tiv Mapboviov otparipy stack a ra- 


ur flies 
vingev évy Bowwtoior paxopevot. Sidra 6 troAXolos Texpnpioicl through 
éort Ta Oeia Tey TpNypaTwr, e& Kal TOTE THS adTAS NuépNs cUp- that Mar- 


m fe - donius is 
mimrovons tov te ev IINarajot Kal tod év Munday péddovTos beaten. 


écecbat Tpwpatos, pnun toice “EdAnot toiot Tavty ésamixero, 
wore Oaponocal te THY oTpaTinY TOMA@ pGAdov, Kal eéreww 
apoOupotepoy xsvouvevery. Kal rode erepoy ouvérrece yevouevov, 101 





348 roios MiAnotoo. It does not clearly 
appear from the narrative of Herodotus 
who these Milesians were. After the sup- 
pression of the Ionian revolt, which had 
been caused by the intrigues of Histivus, 
Miletus was taken, and the surviving po- 
pulation transported to the islands in the 
Erythrean sea. The Persians themselves 
(Herodotus says) occupied the plain, and 
the highlands were given to a Carian po- 
pulation. (See note 54 on vi. 20.) But 
when the new settlement of Tonia was 
made by Darius (vi. 42), it is not unlikely 
that the cultivators of the soil for the 
Persian conquerors were allowed to ac- 
: a beneficial interest in it, and that 

ese are the “ Milesians” referred to in 
the text. The conquerors would certainly 
not cultivate the soil for themselves, and 
the easiest method of deriving benefit from 
it would be to leave it in the hands of the 
natives, exacting in return a certain pro- 
portion of the produce. Probably at the 
time the arrangement was made, the pe- 
ricecians found their situation improved, 
and were well disposed to support their 
new masters against their old. But after 
twelve or thirteen years had passed, the 
old hardships would be forgotten; and 
they would be glad of an opportunity to 
get rid of the burdens which were still 


imposed upon them, and convert their 
tenancy into an absolute possession,— 
which of course would result from the 
expulsion of the Persians. Hence per- 
haps we may account both for the con- 
fidence placed in them, and for their 
abuse of it. 

349 wapeoxevddato. As this is the 
plural form, Bekker conjectures wap- 
eoxedacro. I should be more disposed 
to expunge the words roto: “EAAnot. 
These may have been placed in the mar- 
gin as a gloss of ogi, and from thence 
have been inserted in a wrong place of 
the text. 

250 lovot 8€ ogi... ex) Tis Kupatoryhs 
xefuevoy, ‘and as they advanced not only 
had they a rumour spread suddenly among 
the whole force, but there appeared on the 
edge of the beach a herald’s staff lying.” 
Dioporus makes Leotychides put a 
herald with a very loud voice into the 
galley which he sent along the line of the 
barbarian encampment, and order him to 
declare that the allies, having defeated 
Mardonius at Platea, are come to Asia 
to liberate the Greeks of that continent. 
This conversion of the omen into a pre- 
meditated stratagem, is of a piece with 
his version of the escape of Sesostris. 
See note 301 on ii. 107. 


3Q2 


Another 
strange co- 
incidence 
occurred 

in the fact 
that both 
battles took 
place in the 
vicinity of 
a fane of 
Demeter. 


102 


After a very 
obstinate 
defence the 
enemy gives 
way, 
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Anyntpos tepévea ’Edevowlns mapa daudpotépas tas cupBodas 
elvat' xad yap 8) év rij TIdarasids trap’ avro to Anuytpiov éyevero 
(as xal mporepov po clpyrat) %) pudyn, Kal dv Muxddyn epedre 
aoavtas écecOar yeyovevas Se vieny trav petra Tlavoaview ‘Ed- 
Ajvev opas ode 7 dyn ovvéBawe EdAMovca To wey yap ev 
ITyaracjot mpwt ere ris jpépns eyivero: 1o 52 év Muxddy rept 
Sein Sri Se Tis abtis Huépns ovvéBawve yweoOa, pnvos te Tow 
avTov, yporm ov Todd oft borepoy Sijka avapavOdvover éylvero. 
qv Se appwdin ods ply rip diyny ecamixécOas, ote Trept opéor 
auTay ovTo, ws Tov ‘EdAnvev, py weft Mapdovip mralcn +} 
“Edrds: os pévroe 4 KvAnSov airy ope écérrato, paddov Tt Kat 
Taxyvrepov tiv mpocodoy éworebvro. of pev by “EdAnves Kai ot 
BdpBapot éorevdov és rHv pdynv, @ shi Kal ai viooe Kal O 
‘EXAnotrovros dea mrpo€xerro. 

Totot pév voy ’AOnvaiocs xal Toics mpoceyéot TovTos TE- 
Taypévot, pwéeyps Kov TOV Husoéwy, 1 Od0s éylveTo Kat avytadoy 
Te kai amredoy ya@pov roto. 5é Aaxedaipovloros nab toict émetns 
TovToloL TeTaypévotol, KaTd Te yapddpny Kal ovpea dv @ Sé oF 
Aaxedaipoviot trepinioay, obrot ot él Te érépm répet Ere nal 87) 
dudyovro. was pév vuv totot Iépcyot bphia tw ta yéppa™, 
MvvovTé Te Kal ovdey EXaccov elyov TH paxyy eel 88 tav 'ABn- 
valoy nal tdv mpocexéwv 6 otpatos, Sxws éwurav yévntas*™ 7d 
Bpyov xal pn Aaxedaipovlwv, mapaxedevedpevet, Epyou elyorro 
wpoOupotepoy, evOcdrev On ETEposodro Td Tpiypa™* Suwodpevos 
yap Ta yéopa obrot, hepduevor écérrecov adrées és tovs IIépcas: ot 
dé Sefdpevor, ral ypdvov cvyvay apuvopevot, rédos Epevyov és Td 
tetyos’ ‘"AOnvaio: Se xat KopivO.ot wai Xuxvdvioe vat Tpotyvios, 
(oitw yap Roay éreEns Tetaypévor,) cuverrioTropevot cuverémumTTov 
és 7d Teiyos’ ws S€ Kal Td Telyos dpalpyto, ob ers mpds Gary 
érpdrrovro of BdpBapos mrpos duynv te dpuéaro of GdAdoe WAT 
ITepcéwy obrot Sé cat’ ordbyous yivopevos*™*, gudyovro Toit aie 
és 7d reixos éorrimrovot ‘“EXAnvwv. Kab Tov oTpaTHyav Te 


451 ptia Fv 7a yéppa. Bee note 160  %53 érepoiovro Td xpiypa. Compare vii. 
on § 61, above. 225, érepocodro 1d veixos. 

352 ydynra:. So Gaisford prints on the 364 gar’ dalyous ywdpevos, ‘ forming 
authority of the majority of MSS. The into small knots,” 
rest have ydvo:ro. See note 40 on i. 9. 
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Ilepowxav Svo pév arropetyouot, Svo 5é Tedeurace *Apraiyrys 
pev nar 'TOapirpns **, tod vaurixov orpariyyéovres, atropetryouce: 
Mapdovrns ** 6 xai 6 Tod melod orparnyos Tuypdvys*™ paye- 


pevot tercuT@ot. “Ets 8 payopévwy trav Tlepoéwy drixovro 103 
Aaxedarpovioc xad oi per’ aitayv, xat ta Novrd cuvdseyeipifov, M° lon! 
erecov 6¢ xal auTav Tay EXAjvev ovyvol evbaira dddot re Kai tenn, 


Zicvaviot, nat orparnyos ITeptreas. tev bé Raptwv ot otpa- 
Tevopevot, covTes Te ev TH oTparoTrédy TH Mndixd nal arrapaspn- 
pévos Ta Errda, ws eldov adrixa kar’ apyas ywopévny éreparxéa ** 
Tiv payny, épdov Scov ndvvéato, mpocwdpendéew eOédovres Toice 
"EdAnov Zapious Se ovres ot GrAdos “Iwves dpfavras, ottw 5) 
kat avrol atroordvres ard Tlepcéwy érréOevro roics BapPdpoww. 


Mirnolowss S€ mpocerétaxto pév rev Tlepcéwv™” tas Ssodous 104 


Tnpeiv, owrnplys elvend ode ws, hv dpa oféas KxatadapPavn old 
wep watéhaBe, eyovres syyenovas cwolwvrar és tas Kopudas Tis 


Muxddrys érayOnoay pév vov emi rodro To mpiyya of Midsereos, foes of al. 


Tourou Te elvexey kal iva pr) wapeovtes dy TH orpatoTrédp rs 
veoypoyv toc of S& Trav 1d évavrioy Tod TpocTeTaypévov 
érroleov, GdXas Te Katryecpevol ade ddovs pevyouce al 54 epepop 
és Tovs odenlous, nat tédXos avrol adi éyivovto xreivovtes 
qokepwmrato.. ottrw &) to Sevrepoy ‘Iwvln amd Tlepoéwy 
aTréecTN, 


"Ev 8¢ ravry rh wayyn “EXAivov jplorevoav ’ A@nvaiow xat’APn- 105 
yaiwy, “Eppodunos 6 Evduvou, avip Tanyxparsov érackicas: rop- Amo 


m, 


tov Se rov “Epporuxoy xaréraBe 0 ee ToUT@Y, Trohémou eovTos rah aa 


"AOnvaioal te nat Kapvorioics*® 


, & Kupyvy ris Kapvovrins were the 


355 "I@aulrpns. This individual was the 
nephew of Artayntes, and associated with 
him and Mardontes in the command of 
the fleet. (See viii. 130.) 

256 Mapdéyrns. Probably the son of 
ino mentioned in vii. 80, and viii. 


er 6 rou we{od orpariyds Tr 
In the roll of the grand army Tigranes is 
merely in command of the Medes. But 
we may perhaps suppose that a change of 
appointments took place after the arrival 
of Xerxes in Asia; and moreover the 
army at Mycale was composed almost 
entirely of Medes and Asiatic Greeks. 


(See above, § 96.) 

ae Frepchnte: S and V have drepaa- 
wéa. (See note on viii. 11.) 

359 ray Tieprdwr. It does not seem 
necessary either to read éx rév Teprdéwr, 
or to consider Téw Tlepatwy to be governed 
by the preposition xpds in the compound 
verb xpoceréraxro. It is the genitive case 
after 8:d80us. Translate, ‘to the Mile- 
sians orders had been given to secure the 
communications of the Persians.” 

360 worduov ddyros "A@nvalowl re cal 
Kapvoriotot. Tuocypipss, in his brief 
summary of the events between the Per- 
sian and Peloponnesian wars, speaks of 








Athenians, 


and of them ; 
one Hermo- 


106 


486 


xapns arofavovta ev 


HERODOTUS 


payn, KeicOae ert Tepavorga eta & 
AOnvatous, Koplv@we nat Tporgjvioe nal X ucv@vioe nplorevoay. 


’Errel re 5 xatepyaoavro oi “EdAnves Tovs TroAXoUs, TOUS pey 


Thee niea M&Xopévovs Tavs 82 xal gebyovras trav BapBdpwv, Tas vias 
fleet returns Zyérroncay Kal TO Teiyos Garay, THY Anlyv tpoe-ayayévres és Tov 


to Samos, 
d th , , , i ¥ } 
future polic avytadoyr wat O@noavpous TWas XKpnwatTay Eevpoyv" e€wirpncavres dé 


in discunsed. To Teixyos Kal Tas véas atrém)heov. amixdpuevor Se és Zapov ot 
"EdAnves, éBovdrevovro tept dvacracws Tis ‘Iwvins, wal ory 
ypedv eln tis “EdAddos Kartotwicat, Tis atrot éyxparées Hoar 
tiv 8&8 Iwvinv areivas toict BapBapoor advvaroy yap édaivero 
ogi elvat éwvrots te ‘Ivey tmpoxariocbar*' dpovpéoytas Tov 
qwavrTa xpovoy' Kal éwuTav py mpoxarnuévor, “Iwvas ovdepiav 
érrrida elyov yalpovras mpos tev Tlepoéwv arradrdkew ™*,  apos 
tabra IleXorrovynciwy pev rotor év rédei eodot eddnee trav pnd 
cdvtav eOvéwy tdv “EXAnvixay ta europa e-avacricarras, 
Sotvas Thy ywpnv “Iwot evorxfjcar “AOnvatows Sé ove éedoxee 
apy?y, "Iwviny yevéicOas avaotarov®’, ovdé IeXorovvnciow 
Tept Tay oderépwy atrotkéwy Bovdevew aytitewvovTay Se TovTHV 


Rise of the wpoOvpas, elEay ot IleXorrovvyjatov nat obtw 87) Saplous te Kai 





this war as one in which no other of the 
Euboean towns took a part, and which 
was terminated by a pacific arrangement. 
This happened after the extension of the 
Athenian relations to Macedonia by the 
occupation of Eion on the Strymon (i. 98). 
From the site of Carystus and the charac- 
ter of its population (see note 227 on vi. 
99), i¢ appears likely that outrages would 
be committed on Athenian trading vessels 
going northward through the Euboean 
channel, and driven by stress of weather 
on the shore. In this case, satisfaction 
would be given by the extradition of of. 
fenders. Had it been a war of conquest 
of which Thucydides speaks, it could hardly 
have ended as it did. Themistocles had 
extorted money from Carystus after the 
battle of Salamis, and, after this, its terri- 
tory had been devastated by the allies 
(viii. 112. 121). 

351 "Idvey wpoxariocGa, See note 74 
on viii. 36. 

262 “lwvas oSenlay dawida efxov xalpov- 
Tas wpbs Ta&y Tlepadwv dwadrAdtew. ‘They 
had no hope that the Ionians would be 


quit of the business without suffering st 
the hands of the Persians.”” The fear of 
the allies was, that the Jonians would be 
utterly exterminated by the Persians ss 
soon as their protectors had left; but to 
express this directly would have shocked 
the feelings of a Greek, who above all 
things avoided words of ill omen, Hence 
ov xalpovras, being the substituted equi- 
valent for ra Ecxara waOdyras or some 
similar phrase, is put in the regimen ap- 
propriate to that. 

203 "lwylny yevéoOa: dvdoraroy. Such 
& measure as that proposed, would, if car- 
ried out, have given the Lacedsemonians 
@ predominance not only in the Pelopon- 
nese, but also in Boeotia and Thessaly, 
which would have overwhelmed all other 
interests, Naturally, therefore, it encoun- 
tered an opposition on the part of the 
Athenians, which would be the more ef- 
fective, as their contingent formed far the 
largest part of the fleet, and a refusal of 
their ships would have entirely baffied the 
project had it been resolved on. 


CALLIOPE. IX. 106—108. 487 


Xious nat AecBious nab rovs ddXous vyTuTas, of Eruyoy ovotpa- permanent 
Tevopevot Toiat "EdAnot, és TO ouppayecov érrouncayro, lore TE aint oe 
xatavaBovtes xal dpxioic, éupévery Te kal pn atroornaerOar Tov- aaa 
tous 5¢ xatadaPovres opxiorot, Erdeov Tas yepupas AVoovTEes: ert 

yap édoxeoy évrerapévas evpnoev. ovrot péev 51 én’ “EAAnotovtrov 

émreov. 

Tav 8¢ aroduyovrwv BapBdpwv és ta axpa te THs Muxddns 107 
KaTeirnOevrav, eovrwy ov moddav, éyivero xomdn és Zdpdis sre of 
mopevopévey Se, car’ o6ov Maclarns ** 6 Aapelov traparuyay ro haar arag 
mabe: tm yeyovots Tov otpatyyov Apraivrny éXeye trodAd Te Kat ree 
Kaxd, GddAa Te Kal yuvaixds Kanlw has avrov elvat Totadra oTpa- the road to 


which a 
TryynoavTa, cal afvov elvas twaytTos Kaxov Tov Bactdé€os olxoy Kaxa~ quarrel 
\ n D \ bee ; between 
cavta: mapa Sé rotot Tléponos yuvatxds xaxlw axodcas Sévvos Masistesand 
ld e , a Arta tes 
péyiotos ore: 6 82, erred 1roAAd Frovce, Sewd rrovedpevos, oTATAL nearly costs 
? \ , \ 5) t » a the former 
émt tov Maciorny tov axwaxea, atroxretvas Oéxwor Kal puv ert his life. 


Géovra dpacbeis Rewayopns 6 I pnkinew, avnp ‘Adxapyncceds, 
briabe éxtews avtov ‘Apraivren, apmdfe pécov"™, xat eEdpas 
rates és THY yhv Kal év ToUT@ ot Sopudopot Maclorew mrpoéarncay 
6 5¢ Rewaydpns tatbra épydoato, ydpita al’t@ te Maciorn iE 
pevos*™ xat Hépkn, éxowleov tov adedpeoy tov éexelvov’ nal dd 
TouUro TO Epyov Rewaryopns Kedxins raons hpfe, Sovros Baordéos 
trav 5¢ xar oddy tropevopévav, ovdey Ext mrréov éyévero TovTwr, 
GX amsexvéovras és Sdpdisr dv Se thos Zapdsoe ériyyave cov 
Bacirevs, €& éxeivou tod ypovou érrei re €F "AOnvéwy, mpoorraicas 


TH vavpayin, pvyov arixero. 
Tore 5é dv thot Sapdicr doy dpa hpa tis Maciotew yuvatnds, 108 


dovons «al travrns evdaira: ws Sé of rpootéumovre ovn édvvato rate 


KatepyacOnvat, ovdé Blyv mpoméhepe, mpopnOedpevos Tov aderpeor coms oe 
Maclorny tavré 5é robro elye xal Thy yuvaixa’ ed yap ériotato Xerxes and 
9 f a ‘ t 9 , = of the bitter 
Bins od revEopévy évOaidra 6y Béptns épyouevos tev adrov, spite of the 
mpnoce TOY yauov ToUTOY*” Te@ Tradl TP ewvTov Aapeip, Gvyarépa yeeeren 


264 Maglorns. See note 56 on § 20, Sublimem medium primum earriperem, et 
above. capite in terram statuerem, 

163 Gowd(e: wéoor, “ seizes him ph his Ut cerebro dispergat viam. 
waist.” The idiom existe also in Latin. 266 a eOliaee.- naling undoes 
TERENCE, Adelph. iii. 2. 17: an pO rin eidag Aes see ght i 4). 
Tum autem Syrum impulsorem, vah? qui- 367 agphooe roy yduor Tovror, “ he 

bus illum lacerarem modis | makes up this match.’ 


109 


110 


488 HERODOTUS 


THs yuvaiKes tavrns wat Maclorew, Soxéwy airiv paddov Adp- 
apcoGas hy Tadra trainoy, appocas 82 xai Ta vomsGopeva trowupoas 
amnravve é> Jovoa. eel Se éxei te awixeto wal myayero és 
éwurod Aapele THv yuvaixa, obrw Sy THs Maciotew péy yuvarxos 
éwérrauro, 6 8é dtapenfpdpevoy ipa te Kai ériyyave ris Aapeiou 
peev yuvarnos, Maciorew Sé Ovyarpds: obvopa Sé TH yuvatxi TavTy 
qv “Aptaiyrn. Xpovov 6é mpeiovtos, avdwvora ylvetas tpore@ 
raoe éEvdyvaca “Aumotpis, 9 HépEew yurn, dapos peya Te rai 
mrotwinov Kat Oéns d&vav, Sid0t MépEn 6 5é Hodes wrepuBadretal re 
wai Eayerat rapa tiv Apraivrny nobels 5é cal ravry, éxédevoe 
aurnw airnoat & Tt Bovretai of yevéoOas avr) Téy avr@ trroup- 
ynpévov *** sravra yap tevikecOas aitjnoacay TH Se KaKds ‘yap 
dee travocely yerérOas, wpos tadra elre RépEn “ Saces poe To dv 
ge airnow 3” @ 2 may padrav Soxéwv xeivny airfjoat, briayvéeto 
kai dpoce 1 Se, as Gore, adeds airées Td hapos' HépEns Se aray- 
TOLos éyivero*™*, ov Bovddpevas Sodvat’ Kar’ Addo pev ovder, hoBeo- 
pevos 5é"Apunotpw, pn Kat mply xarecxalovon Ta yivoueva obra 
érreupel mpnoawy 7" GAA words Te dou Kai ypuody dwrerov, 
Kal orpatay Tov éuedre ovdels ApEacsy GAN 4 éxeivn ITepatcov dé 
Kapta 6 orparos S@pov’ GAN’ ov yap eresOe, Sed0z 1d papos’ 4 Sé 
weptyapis dadaa Te Sapw, époped re Kal nyadreTO™' Kal 7 
“Apnarpis wuvOdveral piv eyovoav. MaGoica 82 1d rrosvevpevor, 
TH pev yuvaict Tavry ovK elye &yxorov: 7) 6é édrlfouca TH pnrépa 
aurins elvas aitinv nai radta éxeiyny mpjoceyv, TH Macioten 
quvaul éBovreve EreOpov. pudafaca Sé tov dvdpa tov éwurijs 
BépEny daciryjiov Selrrvov mpotéuevow tovto Sé ro Setzrvoy 
wapackevaferas Graf rod dwavutad, ev huéon TH eyévero Baar 








306 of yevdoOar dvr) ray abr¢ bwroup- 
ynuévey. These words do not exist in 
the manuscript 8, and the first not in F 
and 6. 

269 wayrotos éylvero. See note 340 on 
iii. 124. 

270 uh wal xply xarexafoboy Ta vywwd- 
preva orm dwevpeO aphoowy, ‘‘ lest his 
intrigue should at last become known to 
her who even before had an inkling of 
what was going on.’”’ Several of the MSS 
have xare:cd(ouvca, which Gaisford adopts. 
In that case the sentence ought to have 


ended, o8rw xaradd8Sp xphocorra. But 
wherever a sudden change of construction 
takes place, there is always in the older 
writers a motive, originating in the desire 
to express some shade of meaning which 
the sentence in its normal shape would 
fail to convey. Here nothing of the kind 
wauid be effected by the change, and 
therefore I prefer the old reading. 

371 dtryddAeta, This is the reading of 
the majority of the MSS. But 8S, V, P, 
and F, which Gaisford follows, have the 
form aydAAero. 


CALLIOPE. IX. 109—111. 489 


revs *”?> oivoua 5é Te Selrym TrovTw Ilepototl pev TYKT A, xara 
dé ray “EdAjvev yAoooav, TEAEION ** rore xad riv Knepadnv 
oparat pouvoy Baatreds*", xai Tlépoas Swpéerar: tavrny 8) ri 
npepny purdtaca 7 “Apunotpis, ypnte: Tov BépEew SoPjvai ot Thy 
Maclorew yuvaina: 6 Se Seuvoy re xal dvdpovoy érotéero, Todro 
fev adeApeod yuvaixa trapadobvat, todto b€ avactiny éodcay tov 
Ipiyywatos TovTov' uve yap Tov elvexey ed€ero. Tédos pévrot, 
xeiyns Te DLTrapeovons Kal wd Tod vopou eEepyopevos’ Gre 
atuynjoa, tov ypntovra ob ade Suvarov dott Bacidnlou Selmrvov 
mpoxepévou' Kapta 61) déxwy KaTavevev Kat Trapadovs trotéet woe 
THY pev Kedever Trovéey TA Bovrcrat, 6 Se petamreprpdpevos Tov 
adedpecy Aéyes rade “ Maclora, ov els Aapetov te trais,. xat 
éuos adedpeds*”+ apes 8 re tovroot, Kai els avijp aryabos 
ryuvascl 69 TavTn TH viv cuvoiKéets, 1) TUVOiKEe GANG TOL aT 
auris eyo SBaps Ovyarépa ray euyy tavry cuvolxee, Tiv dé viv 
Eyes, ob yap Soxées euol, uty eye yuvaixa’”’ 6 S& Maclorns 
avrodwpdcas Ta eyopeva, Aéyer Tade “aw Séorrota, tiva pot 
Royo eyes AYpnoToy, Kedevav pe yuvaixa, ex Tis pot waides 
venvias Té eiot nal Ovyatépes, THY Kal od piay Te Tradl TE 
SEWUTOU IyG/YyEO yuvaiKxa, auTH Té pot KATA voov TUyydvEeL KapTA 
€ovca, TAUTAY pe KEedEVvELS peTévTa, Ouvyarépa THY ONY yhyat; eyo 
dé, Bacirhed, péya pev rovedpas akvevpevos Ovyatpos Tis ajs, 
Townow pévro. ToUT@y ovdérepa: ov Sé pndapas Bud mmpiypatos 
rotovbe Sedpevos** Grd TH TE OF OvyaTpl avijp Gros havyceTas 
é“ed ovdey oawy, éué Te a yuvatnl TH éun ouvoixéesy.” 0 pev On 


272 éy nuépn TH eyévero Baciwrebs. The 


vii. 174.) This passage, therefore, may 
natural signification of these words would 


perhaps be rendered, ‘‘on the day on 





be, “in the day in which he became 
king ;’”’ but there seems little doubt that 
the day in question was the monarch’s 
birth-day, which was by far the highest 
feast of all among the Persians. (Above, 
i. 133, and Dinon ap. Atheneum, iv. 
p- 147.) Puato (Alcibiad. i. § 36) 
says that the birth-day of the reigning 
sovereign was observed as a festival 
throughout the whole of Asia. Thus too 
the festival in which Herod could not re- 
fuse a boon was rots yeveolos abrod. 
(Mare. Evang. vi 21.) But the word 
Bacikebs was commonly used without the 
article, just as if it were a proper name, 
when applied to the Persian king. (See 


VOL. II. 


which His Majesty was born.” 

273 TEAEION. When Herodotus uses 
this word elsewhere, he adopts the form 
Tédreov, after the analogy of éxrfdeos, 
brapeos, &c., instead of the common ém- 
ThSeos, Srdpeios. 

274 Baoivreds. S and V have 5 Baci- 
Aets. But see note 272, above. 

375 els Aapelov Te wais, xal éuds adeA- 
eds. He was the brother of Xerxes by 
both father and mother (vii. 82). 

276 ob 82 pndapas Bia wpfyuaros Toi- 
ovde Seduevos, ‘‘ and do thou not think of 
pressing thy request for such a proceed- 
ing. 
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111 


112 


490 HERODOTUS 


rovovtotot apelBerar Bépins 5¢ Oupwbels réyes rade “ obTw ToL, 
Maciora, rémpnirat: ovre yap av roe Sany Ovyarépa chy éury 
yhpat, ore éxeivn mredva ypovoy auvoixncas @s udOys Ta Sidd- 
peva SéxecOas.” 6 Se ws tabra jxovee, elas Tocovde, Eywpee EEw* 
“ Sécmrota, ov 89 Ko pe atradecas.” ‘Ey &€ tovrp t@ dia pécou 
xpovp dv Ta Répkns te aderpe@ Suedéyero, 7) “Awnotpis pera- 
mepryapévn rovs Sopudopovs trod Hépfew, Svadupaiveras thy 
yuvaixa tiv Maclotew tous te patods?” arotayotca rxvat 
mpoéBane, cal piva, cat ora, xa yelrea’ Kal yroccay éxrapovoa, 


113 és olxoy pw atrotréwrre Stadedupacpéevnv. ‘O 5¢ Maclorns ovd& 


rae ree Ka) aKnKows toUTwY, éXropevos 5é TL of xaxody elvas, éomlmrret 


his bro- 


ey 


ther. 


114 


Spop és Ta oixla Dav 5é ScehOappevny ri yuvaixa, abrixa wera 
Tavra cuuPovrevoedpevos Totot traicl, éropevero és Baxrpa ovy 
Te Tolot EwuTov viotat Kat by Kod Tice Kal GdXoLot, WS aTrooTnTwY 
pojov tov Baxtpiov, kat trowmjoov Ta péyiota xaxoy Bactréa: 
ramrep ay Kal éyévero, Os éuol Soxéey, elrep EbOn avaBas és tors 
Baxrplovs* xai rovs Sdxas: Kal yap Ecrepyov Té pv, Kal Fy 
trrapyos tay Baxtplwy adda yap Béptns mruBdpevos ratbra éxetvoy 
mpnocovTa, méuvvas én’ avtov orpariny, év TH 00@ KaTéxTetve 
avroyv Te éxeivoy xal rovs maiéas aro Kat THY oTpatiy Tip 
Kara pev tov Eowra tov Répkew xal rov Maolorew 
Gdvarov trocatra éyévero. 

Oi Sé ee Muxardns oppnbivres "EXAnves én’ ‘EdAnotrovrov 


éxeivou *”, 


277 nafots. 8 and V have paorods. policy of Darius, and furnish a ready in- 





See note 516 on iv. 202. 

378 +ovs Baxrplovs. The power of the 
Bactrians at the time of Cyrus’s accession 
to the throne was very great indeed. See 
the passage of Crestas cited in the note 
441 oni. 130. And even after the acces- 
sion of Cambyses, the country seems to 
have been only nominally dependent upon 
the Median sovereign. Kipos 5¢ péAdAwy 
TeAeurgy KauBtony pty roy wpaeroy vidy 
Barirda xablaorn, Tavvotdpxny &t roy 
vehrepoy éxéotrnce Seoxérny Baxrploy 
xal ris xépas xal Xopayylwy (forte legen- 
dum Xopacplev) xa) Map@lwy xa) Kappa- 
vlov, &redeis txew ras yépas siopiodue- 
vos. (Cresras ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 37.) 
Under such circumstances, it was not un- 
natural that it should have been compa- 
ratively little affected by the centralizing 


strument to any disaffected member of 
the blood-royal. It should not be over- 
looked, that Masistes, being the son of 
Atossa, would have in his veins the blood 
of ’s daughter, the representative 
of the old Medo-magian dynasty. And 
his enemy Amestris, whether the daugh- 
ter of Otanes or Onophas, comes of the 
stock of one of the seven conspirators 
who slew the Magian. (See note 192 on 
vii. 6].) 

279 rhy orparchy thy éxelvyov. There 
is no occasion to regard the word orpa- 
Tthy as @ marginal gloss, or to change it 
into @eparntyy. As satrap of Bactria, 
Masistes would undoubtedly always be 
attended by his guards, just as an English 
noble before the wars of the Roses was 
by his retainers. 


CALLIOPE. IX. 112—116. 49] 


mp@rov pev qepi Aextoy Sppeov™™, iro avéuwy arrodaphOevres: The allies 
sail to the 


évOebrev S¢ amixovro és “ABvdov, xal tas yedipas edpov Siadedv- Hellespont, 
pévas tas édoxeoy evpycew ere évrerayévas*®* xai rovrav ovK any 


qeora elvexey és Tov ‘ENAijoTovroy arixovro. Toiot péy vuv apt ae ue: 


Aevruyidea Tlexorovynciows eofe aromwhéew és ri ‘Edddda: The Pelo- 


ponnesians 
"AOnvaiocs S¢ xa RavOirre te stpatny@, avrod trropeivayras Tetum 


home, but 
weipacbas tis Xepoovycov™. of wey 8) awréwreov "AOnvaios 82, ae 
ex Tis "ABvSou SiaBdvres™ és rhv Xepodvycor, Ynorov éwodsbp- der Xan- 


ppus, To- 


xeov. "Es 8é tiv Synordv tavrnv, ws éovtos isyupordrou relyecs 115 
tav tavrn™, ouridOov, ws Hrovoay trapeivas tols “EXXnvas és pesiny and 
tov ‘EX jo7rovroy, && Te TOY GArAwv THY Tepiorxidwv Kai 54 Kar Seine, tho 
é« Kapéins rods ** OioBalos***, avnp Ilépons, bs ra ex rep place in ths 
yepupéov Orda évOaira Hw Kxexopixas- elyov 5é tavrny émuydpioe saa 
Aiodées, cuvicav Se Tlépca: te wai tov GdXrwov ouppaywv ovyves 

Sutros. ‘Erupdvveve S& rovrov tot vopobd Hépkew trapyos*” 116 
"Apravxrns, avip pev Tlépons™, Seuvds 5 nad ardabados ds cat ee 
Bacihéa édatvovra én’ Abjvas dEnrdrnce, ta TIparrecinew rod commander 
"Iplkrou ypjpara é& "EXaobvros*” ierdpevos*™ ev yap ’EXar- trict. 
obvrs THs Xepoovycou éotl IIpwrecirew rados te xad répevos rept 

avrov, &0a hv ypnpata moda, xal Gidratr ypvocas nal apyvpeas, 

Kal yadxos, nal éoOis, xal Gra avabypata, ta ’Apraverns 


280 wep) Acxrdy Spueoy. Lecium is a 
promontory formed by one of the roots of 
Mount Ida running down to the sea in s 
direction somewhat to the south of west. 
It is the moet western point of the conti- 
nent of Asia. Under it the allied fleet 
would be sheltered from the force of the 
Etesian winds. 

381 ds 8éxeor eiphoey Si dvrera- 
évas. See note 212 on viii. 109, above. 

382 roto: udy wuy... THS Xeprorhaov. 
See Tuucypipss, i. 89. 

283) BaBderes. S has dS:aSdrorres. 
But although this latter word is some- 
times used of a transit by sea, the former 
seems the true reading. 

286 ds ddvros loxupordrov relxeos Ta 
tavrn. Se note 76 on v. 30. 

pe dx Kap8ins wéAsos. See note 80 on 
vi. 33. 

386 OldéBa(os. This is the name of the 
Persian whose sons were, according to the 
story in iv. 84, barbarously put to death 
by Darius just before his expedition into 
Scythia. The son of an Cobazus also 


has a command in the army in Xerxes’s 
expedition (vii. 68). 

287 rovrov Tow vonou .. Srapxes. For 
the nsture of the Chersonese satrapy, see 
notes 64 and 76 on v. 25. 30, and 91 on 
vii. 22. 

388 dyhp wey Tiépons. His father’s 
name was Chorasmis, or Cherasmis. See 
note 244 on vii. 79. 

289 ¢& ’EAaovryros. For the position 
of Eleus, see note 91 on vii. 22. 

390 SperAduevos. The manuscripts § 
and V, confirmed by Valla’s translation, 
give the reading airfoas, which some 
have preferred on the ground that when , 
Artayctes was misleading Xerxes he had 
not as yet laid hands on the treasures of 
the fane. But this may possibly not have 
been the case; and, anyhow, the text as 
it stands means no more than that he 
both robbed Protesilaus and deceived the 
Persian king. Still it does not seem s0 
likely that alrfjcas is due to an arbitrary 
correction, as that this is another instance 
of an early variation of recensions. 


3R2 


492 HERODOTUS 


ésUdnoe, Bactréos Sovtoss Aéywv Sé rodde Bépkea SteBarero 
“ Séocrrota, éars olxos avdpos "EXAnvos évOadra, bs eri yy tiy onv 
oTpatevodpevos, Sins xupnoas amréBave Tovrou jot dds Tov olxop, 
@g U Ul bY “A A} Q , 3? “A , 
iva Kai Tis waOn él yhv Thy ony pr) oTpateverOac’” tadTa Néyor, 
9 ’ ” ? , fe) ? Xx > \ 
evrreréws Euedre avatreicew Béptea Sodvae avdpos olxov, ovdév 
inroromnbevra tay éxeivos éppovee’ eri yi Sé rivy Bacthéos otpa- 
revecOat TIpwrecinewy Edeye, vodwy tordde thy ‘Aciny Tacay 
vopitover éwuray elvar™' ITépoat, xal rod aiel Baotdevorros: 
érre) 5é €500n Ta ypnpara, €E Endaobyros és Ynorov éLepopyce, 
Kat TO Tésevos Eoretpe Kat evépero’ avros Te OKwS aTrikotTO &€> 
*"Enravwivra, év t@ abvt@ yuvaki éuloyero™. rote bé érrodop- 
xéeto tro "AOnvaiwy, ore wapecxevacpévos és TodopKinv ouUTE 
mpoadexopevos TOs” EdXAnvas: apurdcty™ 56 nos avr@ érérecon. 
117 ’Evzet 8¢ rrodopKeopévorci ot POiverwpov érreyivero, Kat oyan- 
Sestos holds oy of "AOnvaios ard Te Ths éwuTav amodnéovres Kai ov Suvdpyevor 
autumn, = éfeXely TO Tetyos, edéovTo TE TOY oTpaTyya Skws amdyoey oeas 
drrlaw, oi 5é ovx epacay, mplv h eEédwor fh 76’ AOnvaiwy Kowov 
118 cdeas peraréprypnrav obtw 8) Earepyov ta trapeovra. Oi S ey 
although a zs a a? D of \ ’ 
suffering TP Telyel és TAY HON KAKOD ATrLypévoL HoaV, OUTW WATE TOUS TOVOUS 
Gv.) 6epovTes TOY KALVéwy eovTéovTo: éret Te Sé Ovd5e Tatra Eri elyor, 





29! gw@uray elva:. The Persian kings 
considered themselves the representatives 
of the Median and Assyrian dynasties, 
and hence Xerxes is made to speak of 
Pelops as the vassal of his ancestors (vii. 
1)). Whether the Assyrian empire really 
ever extended to these parts is of little con- 
sequence. ll oriental sovereigns of im- 
portance have probably regarded them- 
selves, and been regarded by their sub- 
jects, as possessing a claim to universal 
dominion. Prato, however, makes the 
dynasty of Priam vassals of that of Ninus 

Legg. iii. § 6); and the name Assaracus 

Asur-ac) is a decisive proof of some con- 
, nexion of Assyria with the neighbourhood 
of Troy. The name of the builder of the 
N. W. palace in the mound of Nimroud is 
read Ashur-ac-dal, as well as Asur-adn- 
bai (Sardanapalus). 

292 dy rq adirep yuvatt euloryero. This 
is probably the Hellenic version of the 
fact that Artayctes converted the demesne 
and temple of Protesilaus into a paradise 
and seraglio. Such a secularisation of 
sacred lands would no doubt involve the 


destruction of many rights of the citizens 
of Elseus,—for the whole town belonged 
to the hero (Pavusanrag, i. 34. 2),—as 
well as cause enormous scandal. The 
contrast between the reckless proceeding 
of Artayctes, and the tenderness of Xerxes 
for religious institutions of exactly the 
same character as the Protesilaus-worship 
— vii. 43), is not to be overlooked. 

e women whom Artayctes collected 
(&ywdero, vii. 33) in his harem probably 
were, as they are at the present day, Cir- 
cassians; for he commanded the contin- 
gent in Xerxes’s army which came from 
that part of the Persian king’s dominions. 
See notes 243 on vii. 78, and 274, 275 on 
iti. 94. 

293 dgpuvAderm. This reading is adopted 
by Gaisford on the authority of S and V. 
The rest of the MSS have dptxras, to 
which a very fair sense may be given; for 
the main gist of the story is to show the 
formidable issue of the vengeance of Pro- 
tesilaus. That the word agtxrws should 
be unusual is no objection, as it is formed 
according to analogy. : 
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otra 57 bird vixta olyovrat atrodpavres of re Tlépoat xal 6 Ap- mine, which 


; 2 , Ps at last com- 
tavxrns Kal 6 OloBalos, dricbe tod telyeos xataBavres TH Hv pels the 

? a € nw ersian = 
épnuoraroy Tav todewlow ws Se ruépn eyévero, of Xepoovncirat rison to a 


P ‘ te 
a7ré Tav Tipyov eonpyvay totce’ AOnvalocs Tb yeyoves Kal Tasin 
e 


auras avotay trav Se ot péev mredves CSlwxov, of Se riv Tod 

elyov. OisBafov pév vv éxpuydvta és thy Opnleny Opiixes 119 
"AvivOioc*™ AaBovres EOvcav Theotapm éeriywplo Oe, Tpdrw eect 
Te oderépgr tovs Se per’ éxelvou, GAA@ TpoTr@ edovevoay. oi Se destroyed. 
appt rov Aptavxrny dorepo.™ opunOévres dhevyey, nal ws xat- 
ehauBdvovro oAbyos éovres tirép Aiyos Ilorapav, are€opevor 

xpovoy emi ovyvoy, ot pév aréBavoy oi be Cavres AdudOnoav. nai 
ouvdncavrés opeas ot “EXXnves ipyov és Snaror per’ avrayv Se xat 
"Apravxrny Sedepévov, avroy te Kab tov maida avrod. Kal rey 120 
trav dudaccovray éyerat id Xepoovnorréwy, taplyous drréyvre Singelar 
répas yevéobas towvde ot tdpuyos ext TH Tupl Kelwevoe eran. defel oad 
AovTd ** re Kal Homaspoy, Sxws Tep ivOves veoddrAwrot Kal oi pev whee ea 
mepeyubevres COapalor 6 Se Apraverns as clde Td Tépas, nadécas fused, and 
roy omravra Tovs taplyous edn “ Ecive "AOnvate, undév poBéo Té crucified. 
Tépas Tovro: ov yap aol wédyve aAr’ enol onuaiver 6 év EXat- 

obvrt IIparrecinews, Sts nat TeOvews cal tdpyos éwy Suvapsy mpds 

Gedy Eyer Tov abdixéovta tlvecOar viv av arowd oi rade Odio 
éBeivas "> avri pev ypnuatwv tav édXaPBov ex Tod ipod, éxaTov 
Tdvavra natabeivas to Oe avri § euewurod xai tod masdis 
atrodbw@cw Tddavta Sinnoota ‘AOnvaiowt, tmrepvyevopevos.” tadta 
Uiricxyopevos, Tov otpatyyov HdvOsrroyv ove emebe oi yap 
"Eraovowos t@ Ipwreciiep tysmpéovres eSéovro pw Kxataypr- 

oOivas, Kal avtod Tov otparryoU TavTH 6 voos Epepe’ aTrayayovTes 

5é avrov és tiv axrny és riv BépEns elevEe tov mopov™, (of 8é 


304 "Aviv@io1. These are perhaps the (i. 141). 


pericecians of Enus. See note 81 on vi. 
34, and note 183 on vii. 58. 

295 Serepo. S, V, and F, have 8ere- 
pov. In the next line 8 alone has 
éAfyo:, and the rest dAfyov, which Gais- 
ford prints. 

196 éxddAovro. This word has nothing 
to do with &Aec@ai, but is the imperfect 
passive of wdAAw. Compare delyar: wad- 
Adpevos in the oracle (vii. 140), and the 
word raAAopévous applied to leaping 
of fish just drawn out from the water 


297 Ewxowd of rdBe @0éAce éxiWeivas. The 
more usual phrase would be &rowa 3:36- 
vas or éxrivew. (See vi. 79, above.) But 
what Artayctes is doing is to impose a 
penalty on himself for his impiety. Trans- 
late, ‘‘ Now therefore I am willing to fix 
this satisfaction for him.’”’ He uses indeed 
the phrase which would be appropriate to 
the arbiter, not to one of the parties in 
the case. 

208 és thy darhy és Thy Héptns Elevte 
voy xépov. In the description which the 
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Abyouet et tov Kodkwvoy Tov treo Mabvrov aodo0s,) cavida 
Mpooraccanevcavres, avexpguacay rov bé maida ev opOarpotor 
rov 'Apravxrew xatédevoav. Tatra Sé troincavres amémeov és 
rip ‘EdAdba, td Te dhda Yprjata dyovres Kai bi xai Ta Grdra 
tay yepupéwy, @s avabycovres és Ta ipd> Kal Kata TO ETOS TOUTO 
ovdey Ere wAéov Tovrea éyévero. 

122 Tovrov &@ rod ’Aptavcrew Tov davaxpepacbévros mpotrarap 
yen ag "AprepBapns dort o Iléponot eEnynodpevos doyov, Tov exeivor 


121 


The Athe- 
nians return 
home. 


the grand-  tnrokaBovres Kup mpoorvecay™, dNéeyovtra tdde “ dwelt Zevs 
Artayctes. JI éponoe yyepoviny S:60i, avdpav Se col, Kipe, xarekov ’ Acruwyea: 


hépe, yy yap écrnpeda ovlyny nai ravrny TpyYény, peTavacTayTes 
éx Tavrns GAAny éyopev aueiva. eioi Oe Troddai wey aoruyelraves 

qroAAal Sé nat éxacrépwe tay play cyovres Wréoot éoopucba 
Owpacrétepor oixds Sé Gpyorras avdpas Towra woe Kore 
yap 5) nal mapéEes xddrsov, 4 Gre ye avOpwarwv Te ToAKMY 
dpyopuev dons te Tis “Aalys ;” Kipos $¢ taidra axoveas, xai ob 
Oaydoas tov oyov, éxéXceve Troéew Tavra: ottw Se avroics 
japaivee, xedetwy wapacKxevdlecOar ws ovxérs apfovras GAN 
apEouévous: ptrdéew yap éx TOV padaKayv yopwv padaxods drdpas 
ylvecOar ov yap tot Ths atris yhs elas xaprov te Owpactoy 
guev xal dvdpas ayabots Ta Trodéusa’ Hote cvyyvovres Tlépoas 
olyovto arooravres, écowlévres TH youn mpos Kupouv' dpyew re 
etXovro Auirpiy oixéovres ** wadXov, H redidda ozrelpovres GdXoiws 
dovAEveLy. 








author gives of the bridges (vii. 33), he 
assigns this locality to the scene of Ar- 
tayctes’s punishment, without mentioning 
any other. 

209 Kipe xpoohyemay, ‘attributed to 
Cyrus.” It is the view of Artembares: 
dx paraxey xdhpwr padraxol &ydpes, which 
is the Adyos of the text, — the argument. 

300 Boyer re efAovro Aurphy olxéovres. 
The facts scarcely bear out this statement ; 
for Cyrus, as well as Cambyses after him, 
appears to have made Agbatana his capi- 
tal, and in fact to have placed himself in 


every respect in the position of the Median 
sovereigns whom he succeeded. (See E-x- 
cursus on iii. 74, p. 429.) The ruffianly 
conduct of Artayctesa is very much of a 
piece with the violence which is imputed 
to some individuals of the old Persian 

. (See iii. 118, and note 435 on iv. 
166.) And the opinion ascribed in the 
text to his grandfather is just such a one 
as might be expected from a man brought 
up under the influences of barbarism, and 
endeavouring to find a reasonable justifi- 
cation for his prepossessions. 


‘HPOAOTOT ‘LETOPIOQN *ENATH. 


EXCURSUS ON IX. 19. 


CTESIAS AND THE BATTLE OF PLATAA. 


Tw account which is given from Crestas of the expedition of Xerxes, 
while in its main features it agrees with the narrative of Hzroporus, 
yet differs in some respects so remarkably from it, that it is worth 
while to present it in a connected form; in order to show what 
widely different stories had obtained currency in Greece respecting 
events occurring scarcely more than a generation before. It is only 
fair to a writer who has been somewhat unduly depreciated, to state, 
that there is in his account less exaggeration of numbers than in that 
of Herodotus, while at the same time there appears no tendency to 
disparage the extraordinary success of the Hellenic efforts at resist- 
ance. 

According to him the whole force collected by Xerxes for the 
expedition consisted of 1000 triremes and 800,000 land troops, 
besides war-chariots. While these were crossing the bridge of boats 
at the Hellespont, Demaratus, the exiled king of Lacedsmon, met 
the invader, and endeavoured to dissuade him from directing the 
expedition against his native country; but whether this attempt 
was made by arousing Xerxes’s fears or by deprecating his anger, the 
brief notice of the summary does not allow us to determine. At 
Thermopyle the first resistance appears. Artabanus is sent on 
thither with an advanced body of 10,000, but effectually resisted by 
Leonidas. His force is doubled, and afterwards increased to as 
many as 50,000, but with no better success, and the attempt 1s given 
up at the time. Afterwards, however, by the agency of two Trachi- 
nians, 40,000 troops are brought into the rear of the Lacedwmonians, 
and the whole of them cut to pieces. After this, another army 120,000 
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strong, under Mardonius, is dispatched against Platea at the insti- 
gation of the Thebans. Pausanias the Lacedsmonian meets them at 
the head of 800 Spartans, 1000 Lacedeemonian periccians, and 6000 
allies, totally defeats them, and compels Mardonius, who is himself 
wounded in the engagement, to retreat in disorder. Then follows 
the account of an expedition for the purpose of despoiling the 
temple of Apollo, headed by this same Mardonius; but his success 
is no greater in this instance, and he loses his life by a storm of 
enormous hailstones in the attempt,—an event which (Ctesias re- 
marks) occasioned extreme grief to Xerxes. 

By the way in which these events are related, one is induced to 
believe that, in the story of Ctesias, the main army was represented 
as occupying some portion of Greece north of Thermopylx, while 
strong expeditionary detachments were sent forward for special pur- 
poses. After the death of Mardonius, however, Xerxes is repre- 
sented as himself marching upon Athens, and burning, first the city, 
and afterwards, when deserted by its defenders, the acropolis also. 
Then, descending to the coast to the neighbourhood of the Hera- 
cleum, he attempts to carry a mole across the strait between Salamis 
and the main, the Athenians from the city having in the mean time 
taken refuge in the island and carried over to it 120 ships. It would 
seem as if this operation was interrupted by the aid of a subsidiary 
force of bowmen brought from Crete by the advice of Aristides and 
Themistocles. Next follows the great naval action, between more than 
1000 vessels on the side of the Persians under the command of 
Onophas (the father, according to Ctesias, of the sultana Amestris), 
and 700 on that of the allies. Five hundred of the Persian gallies 
are destroyed; and Xerxes, under the influence of the intrigues of 
Aristides and Themistocles, retreats, having in the course of the 
expedition lost 120,000 men in battle. Once arrived in Asia, and on 
his march to Sardis, he sends another expedition to lay waste the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, and insult the deity. Megabyzus, to 
whom the command is offered, declines it, and the expedition is put 
under the orders of an eunuch named Mataces, who, after executing 
his commission, returns back to Xerxes '. 

It is a singular circumstance that, in the above account, while the 


1 See note 80 on viii. 39, above. 
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main historical events constituting the turning points of the war, 
appear in nearly the same important light as in the narrative of 
Herodotus, their chronological arrangement is entirely different. 
Platea, Thermopyle, Salamis, and the retreat of the Persians through 
the intrigues of Themistocles, are with both historians the salient 
features of the picture ; in both, too, Athens is represented as having 
been burnt, and a temple of Apollo attacked without success. 
But the prolongation of the war by Mardonius after the retreat of 
Xerxes is peculiar to Herodotus, being not merely unnoticed by 
Ctesias, but altogether incompatible with his notion of the progress 
of events. 

Few persons will be disposed to renounce that long-standing 
belief as to the details of this celebrated campaign, which has grown 
up on the basis of the description of it by Herodotus; but neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied that the account of Ctesias is not only more 
in accordance with verisimilitude, particularly as regards the numbers 
attributed to the invaders, but likewise favoured to some extent, in 
one or two particulars, by the contemporary poet Ascuytus’. The 
precipitate retreat of the Persian king wnmediately after the battle 
of Salamis is a point strongly put forward by the dramatist, and is 
quite compatible with Ctesias’s view of the attempt at forming the 
mole to the island, but not so with that of Herodotus. The great 
panic, too, which accompanied the return of the army through Thrace 
is difficult to understand, if their retreat was covered by an entire 
army under the commander-in-chief. Again, that there should be no 
allusion whatever in the drama to the calamity at Platza is somewhat 
strange; but less so if the battle there was on the scale and at the 
time represented by Ctesias, than if we are guided in our estimate 
of it by the account of his rival. In the one case it certainly chal- 
lenges attention as the first successful repulse of the invader; but 
after all it does no more than oppose a temporary check to his 
advance. He moves on, weakened indeed by losses, and discouraged 
by minor failures, but still on the whole quite irresistible, until 
he has overrun the main, and wants nothing to complete his triumph 
but the command of the strait of Salamis. Then, the destruction of 
half his fleet there, and with it the loss of the command of the sea, 


2 See ZEscHYLus quoted in note 191 on viii. 97, above. 
VOL. II. 3s 
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becomes an overwhelming calamity, and justifies the cry of woe 
which Aschylus puts into his mouth on seeing the “depth of his 
misfortunes.” Under such circumstances the Hellenic triumph at 
Platswa obviously bears so small a proportion to that at Salamis, that 
it might well pass unnoticed in a performance devoted to the magni- 
fying the latter. But as Herodotus represents the matter, the case 
is altogether different. Mardonius was so formidable, that in spite 
of the misfortune at Salamis, he still expected to conquer Hellas *. 
The scoff of Xerxes to the Spartan herald in Thessaly shows that in 
the mind of the king himself this expectation amounted to an un- 
doubting conviction ‘; and the apprehensions of the troops at Mycale 
are an evidence that the probability was considered a very great one 
even by the Greeks themselves*. Add to these circumstances the 
attempt to carry the mole across to the island of Salamis,—if we 
accept the time which Herodotus assigns to the operation,—and we 
have a state of things which would render panic on the part of the 
Persian army nearly inconceivable. 

The movements of the Hellenic army antecedently to the battle 
of Platwa are, in the narrative of Herodotus, extremely difficult to 
understand. Mardonius appears to have occupied the whole of 
Attica, or at least to have had it in his power to do so. The rapid 
advance of the Peloponnesians takes him by surprise, and he with- 
draws his army into Bootia, with apparent difficulty, by the aid of 
Theban guides, through the easternmost passes only of Cithwron’. 
The most direct road would have been by (Enoe and Eleuthere to 
Hysie, which was the position really occupied by the extreme right 
of his army when the allies came into the presence of it’. It is by 
this road that they themselves marched, and compared with that by 
which Mardonius is represented as retiring, it is as the chord to the 


3 viii. 100. 

48 88 yeadoas nal Kararxay woAAdy xpdvoy, ds of erdyxave wapecreds Mapté- 
yios, Seuvis 8& rovroy elxe rorydp ods MapSdémuos 88 Blxas 8éces roiadras olas 
exelvyoio: wpéwer. viii. 114. 

5 ix. 101. Compare the argument of Alexander on his embassy (viii. 140), ri 
palverOe xdAcuov BaciAdt dyracipsuevot, x.7.A., the force of which is not questioned 
in the reply: xal abrol rotréd ye éxsordpeda, Sti wodAarAnoln éor) TE MASY 
Svvayis Hrep jucy (viii. 143). 

® ix. 16. 

’ For the great strength of CEnoe as a position commanding the access to the Pis- 
txis from Attica, see LEAKE quoted in note 197 on v. 74. 
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arc of a segment of a circle. If then we are guided by Herodotus’s 
description, the rapid movement of the allies must be viewed as an 
attempt to cut Mardonius’s army in half, by an attack upon that 
portion of it which occupied the line of the Asopus, before the return 
of the remainder from Attica through the eastern passes. But it 
must be remembered that such a supposition implies the possession 
of the whole line of approach from Eleusis to Hysim; and that this 
should have been left uncovered by Mardonius seems inconceivable 
except upon some hypothesis to which Herodotus’s narrative gives 
no clue, such, for instance, as the previous occupation of Cinoe by a 
Hellenic force, or the inability of Mardonius to hold it for want of 
magazines. The attempt of Pausanias however is foiled by the 
superiority of the enemy in cavalry; which obliges the Lacedsmo- 
nian general to halt as soon as he debouches from the passes on to 
the northern incline of Cithwron*. Unable to contend against this 
superiority even on the flanks of the hills, he retires to the Gar- 
gaphian spring, and the immediate vicinity of Platwa*, where ulti- 
mately the decisive action takes place. But this site is undoubtedly 
one where we cannot conceive a force any thing like that mentioned 
by Herodotus capable of being drawn up™. The numbers of Ctesias, 
on the other hand, whatever may be his general authority, are such 
as occasion no difficulty. 

The retirement of the allies from their first position appears to 
have put the debouchement of the road by (noe and Hysisw into 
the command of the Persians; for the convoys which they eight days 
afterwards succeeded in cutting off were advancing not by that route, 
but by the Oakheads, a pass which must certainly be looked for to the 
west of it’. Now the maintenance in an advanced position of a suffi- 
cient force to command this road, and at the same time to keep up a 
continual galling attack upon Pausanias in his new station, may well 
have occasioned difficulty to Mardonius; and thus we may possibly 
understand the discussion between him and Artabazus which Hero- 
dotus mentions’. The numbers of the Greeks would “daily in- 
crease,’’—not indeed in Pausanias’s camp,—but on the line of Ginoe 
and Hysis, thus rendering it necessary for Mardonius to continually 


8 ix. 19, 20. 9 ix, 25. 10 ix. 28. 11 iy, $9, where see note 109. 
12 ix, 41. 
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strengthen the detachment from the fortified camp at Scolus which 
masked those two burghs, and to supply it with forage and provisions. 
If it were in any material degree diminished, opportunity would be 
afforded the allies for striking a heavy blow, by a simultaneous 
advance of Pausanias and of the garrisons upon it. The plan of 
Pausanias seems to have been, to draw more and more of the enemy 
into this false position, and at last oblige them to fight with the 
' Asopus at their back; that of Mardonius, so to annoy the division 
of Pausanias by his cavalry, as to oblige him either to retire from 
the north side of Cithsron, or else fight a pitched battle in order to 
drive the Persians from their lines, which of course could not be 
done without crossing the Asopus and engaging under circumstances 
which would have given a decided superiority to them. Artabazus 
appears to have thought that in this trial of patience Pausanias 
would be the succeseful party, and accordingly to have recommended 
Mardonius at once to withdraw his advanced division within his lines, 
where there would be a facility of supplying them, and within which 
he might remain secure to try the effect of temporising. That this 
advice should be in after times represented as counsel to break up 
the camp and retire within the actual city walls of Thebes is not at 
all surprising. 

In the narrative of Ctesias, the advance of the enemy being sup- 
posed to be altogether from the north, and before a footing had 
been gained by him in Attica, any hypothesis to account for his non- 
occupation of the strongholds in it becomes unnecessary. But this 
advantage adds little to the presumption in favour of the correctness 
of the arrangement of events. Pausanias could hardly have been in 
command of the Lacedemonian army daring the life-time of his 
father Cleombrotus ; and there is nothing in Ctesias contradictory to 
the account which Herodotus gives of the time and circumstances of - 
Cleombrotus’s death. 

If the actual history of Ctesias still existed, we might perhaps be 
able with tolerable confidence to point out the origin of the differ- 
ence between the two historians, and decide upon the exact parti- 
culars in which credence should be attached to each. But as all our 
knowledge is derived from an extremely meagre compilation of the 
work, little more can be done than to call attention to the fact of the 
difference between them, and to the amount of variation in the cur- 
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rent opinions of the day which that difference indicates. It seems 
not unlikely that in the times immediately following the repulse of 
the invaders, Salamis was the one triumph which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Athenian people. The share which they had in the victory 
at Platea was—as.may be gathered even from Herodotus’s partial 
narrative—s very small one indeed. On the other hand it was quite 
obvious to all, that at Salamis they were the saviours of Greece. 
Hence it would not be wonderful if at first it was the fashion to say 
very little at Athens about Platsa; and thus perhaps the silence of 
Eschylus is to be explained. The Lacedmmonians on the other 
hand, accustomed to look upon naval warfare with little respect, 
would not unnaturally regard the whole of the proceedings by land, 
from the occupation of Thermopyl® by Leonidas to the final defeat 
of the Persians by Pausanias at Platewa, as so many parts of one 
continued campaign, and think of the operations of the fleet both at 
Artemisium and Salamis as merely affairs incident to its function of 
flanking and supporting the army. Hence it is very conceivable that 
in Lacedsmonian traditions there should be a connected account of 
the proceedings by land, independent of any allusion to the engage- 
ment at Salamis; just as at Athens (if we may regard Aéschylus as 
the representative of public opinion) the possession of that city was 
represented as the real object of the Persian invasion, and the victory - 
of its citizens at Salamis the only important event of the war. Time, 
however, reducing all things to their proper position in the world’s 
history, would soon put a stop to the prevalence of either of these 
exclusive views. Even the Lacedemonians themselves were revolted 
by the arrogant pretension of their own king to have destroyed the 
common enemy; and the popular admiration of the victory at Sala- 
mis, which had led to such signal distinctions being at once conferred 
on Themistocles, soon produced a recognition of the services of his 
countrymen. On the other hand, the battle of Platea, when its 
important consequences showed themselves, not only in the immediate 
expulsion of the Persians from the whole of Greece south of the 
Strymon, but eventually from almost every position on the European 
continent, could no longer be ignored by Athenian vanity. It had 
clearly been a decisive battle: this it was no use to pretend not to 
see. The best course then was to magnify the share which the 
Athenians had in it; and from this feeling sprang (I conceive) most 
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of the details which Herodotus has embodied in his account of the 
action, the very doubtful character of which, in a historical point of 
view, has been pointed out in several of the notes on the Ninth 
Book. He may throughout his account of the invasion be cons- 
dered as the representative of the views current at Athens, while 
Ctesias may perhaps in the same way be regarded as a Lacedsmonian 
authority. In the original work of the latter it is indeed possible 
that the account of the battle of Salamis was not really chronolo- 
gically displaced, but that, being related in an insulated manner, 
after the completion of the history of the land operations, its pos- 
tion in the written work led a hasty compiler to assign it to a wrong 
place among the actual events. 

The above solution of the difficulty arising out of the variations of 
the two Greek historians is, undoubtedly, one which can only be 
regarded as a hypothetical suggestion, enabling us to understand how 
their differences may have arisen, without rashly branding either 
with the charge of wilful falsification. It is however an hypothesis 
which is entirely in accordance with the habits of the time in which 
the events described occurred; and it will (I believe) be received 
with some favour by those who have been careful to examine the 
nature of the authorities on which our acquaintance with the early 
history of Greece reposes. 


INDEX 


Or 


PROPER NAMES OCCURRING IN THE TEXT. 


The Roman numerals denote the Book, the Arabic the Section. 


Abe, i. 46; viii. 27. 33. 134. 

Abantes, i. 146. 

Abaris, iv. 36. 

Abdera, i. 168; vi. 46; vii. 109. 126; 
viii. 120. 

Abderite, viii. 120. 

Abrocomas, vii. 224. 

Abronychus, viii. 21. 

Absinthii. See Apsinthii. 

Abydeni, vii. 44. 

Abydos, v. 117; vii. 33, 34. 43. 174. 

Acanthii, vii. 116. 

Acanthus, vi. 44. 

Acarnania, ii. 10. 

Acephali, iv. 191. 

Aceratus, viii. 37. 

Aces, iii. 117. 

Achea Demeter, v. 61. 

Achei, i. 145, 

Phthiote, vii. 132. 197. 

Achzemenes, son of Darius, iii. 12; vii. 7. 
97. 236. 

-, father of Teispes, vii. 11. 

Achemenide, i. 125 ; iii. 65 

Achaia, vii. 173; viii. 36. 

Achaic nation, ‘7D "Axaixdy fvos, viii. 
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Achelous, i ii. 10; vii. 126. 

Acheron, v. 92; viii. 47. 

Achilles’s Race-course, 5 "AXtAAhios Apd- 
pos, iv. 56. 76. 

Achilleum, v. 94. 

Acrephia, viii. 135. 

Acrathoi, vii. 22. 

Acrisius, vi. 53. 

Adicran, iv. 159. 


Adimantus, father of Aristeas, vii. 137. 
an » son of Ocytus, viii. 5. 59. 61. 
Adrastus, son of Gordias, i. 35. 41. 43. 45. 
, son of Talaus, v. 67, 68 

Adrias, i. 163; iv. 33; v. 9. 
Adyrmachide, iv. 168. 

Ea, i. 2; vii. 193. 197. 

sare i father of Syloson, iii. 39. 139; vi. 








, son of Syloson, iv. 138; vi. 13. 
25. 


JEacide, v. 80; viii. 64. 
JEacus, v. 89; vi. 35. 

igee, i. 145. 

Figee, i. 149. 

JEgean Sea, iv. 85. 

/Egaleus, viii. 90. 

fége, vii. 123. 

JEgeus, son of Pandion, i. 173. 
, son of CEolycus, iv. 149. 
fEgialees, vii. 94. 

Egialian tribe, v. 68. 





gion, i. "148. 


Egos Potami, Alyds rorapol, ix. 119. 
ZEgyptus, ii. passim; iii. 3. 5. 7. 91; iv. 
186. 


Aeimnestus, ix. 64. 
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Enea, vii. 123. 

/Enesidemus, vii. 154. 165. 

/Enus, iv. 90; vii. 58. 

A&nyra, vi. 47. 

/Eoles, i. 6. 26. 28. 141; ii. 1. 90; v. 
122; vii. 95; ix. 115. 

Eolis, v. 123; vii. 176. 

JEolus, vii. 197. 

Aéropus, son of Temenus, viii. 137. 

—_—_, son of Philip, viii. 139. 

————, father of Echemus, ix. 26. 

¥sanias, iv. 150. 

/Eschines, vi. 100. 

/Eschreas, viii. 11. 

Eschrionian tribe, iii. 26. 

JEschylus, ii. 156. 

Esopus, ii. 134. 

/Ethiopes, ii. 30. 104. 

———- Macrobii, ii. 29; iii. 17. 20— 
23. 25. 97. 

Troglodyte, iii. 101; iv. 183; 

vii. 69. 79. 

ASthiopia, ii. 110; iii. 114. 

Aétion, v. 92 

Ztolia, vi. 127. 

Agseus, vi. 127. 

Agamemnon, i. 67; vii. 159. 

Agariste, daughter of Clisthenes, vi. }26, 
127. 130, 131. 

——-—, daughter of Hippocrates, vi. 
131. 

Agasicles, i. 144. 

Agathoérgi, i. 67. 

Agathyrsi, iv. 49. 102, 103. 125. 

Agathyrsus, iv. 10. 

Agbalus, vii. 98. 

Agbatana of Media, i. 98. 110. 153; iii. 
64. 92. 

- of Syria, iii. 62. 64. 

Agenor, vii. 91. 

Agesilaus, son of Doryssus, vii. 204. 

, son of Hippocratidas, viii. 131. 

Agetus, vi. 61, 62. 

Agis, vi. 65. 

Aglauros, viii. 53. 

Aglomachus, iv. 164. 

Agora, vii. 23. 25. 58. 

Agrianes (the river), iv. 90. 

(the tribe), v. 16. 

Agrigentini, ’Axpayayrivos, vii. 165. 170. 

Agron, i. 7. 

Agyliei, i. 167. 

Ajax, father of Philzus, vi. 35. 


— 











Alabanda, viii. 136. 
Alabandi, vii. 195. 
Alalia, i. 165, 166. 


Alcseus, son of Heracles, i. 7. 
, the poet, v. 95. 





, son of Telamon, v.66; viii. 64. 12). 


INDEX OF 


Alcamenes, vii. 204. 

Alcenor, i. 82. 

Alcetes, viii. 39. 

Alcibiades, viii. 17. 

Alcides, vi. 61. 

Alcimachus, vi. 101. 

Alcmeon, father of Megacles, i. 59. 

———, son of Megacles, vi. 125. 127. 

Alcmeonide, i. 61. 64; v. 62, 63. 66. 69 
—73; vi. 115. 121—I131. 

Alcmena, ii. 43. 145. 

Alcon, vi. 127. 

Alea Athene, i. 66; ix. 70. 

Aleades, ix. 85. 

Aleium, 7d ’AAfioy wedloy, vi. 95. 

Aleuade, vii. 6. 130. 172; ix. 58. 

Alexander, son of Priam, i. 3; ii. L1I3— 


117. 
, son of Amyntas, v. 19—22; 
vii. 173; viii. 121. 137—140; ix. 44, 


Alilat, iii. 8. 

Alitta, i. 131. 

Alopecee, v. 63. 

Alpeni, vii. 176. 

Alpenus, vii. 226. 

Alpheus, vii. 227. 

Alpis, iv. 49. 

Alus, vii. 173. 197. 

Alyattes. See Halyattes. 

Amasis, i. 30. 77. 181; ii. 154. 161— 
163. 169. 172—176. 178. 182; iii. 1. 
10. 16. 40 — 43. 47. 

, Persian commander, iv. 167. 201. 





203. 

Amathus, v. 104. 108, seg. 114. 

Amazones, iv. 1t0—117. 

Amazonides, ix. 27. 

Ambracia. See Ampracia. 

Amestris, vil. 61. 114; ix. 108. 11). 

Amiantus, vi. 127. 

Amilcar, ’AuiAxas, vii. 166—-167. 

Aminias, vili. 84. 87. 93. 

Aminocles, vii. 190. 

Ammon, i. 46; ii. 32. 55. 

Ammonii, ii. 32. 42; iii. 25, 26; iv. 181. 

Amompharetus, ix. 53 ~—57. 71. 85. 

Amorges, v. 121. 

Amouan, ii. 42. 

Ampe, vi. 20. 

Ampelos, vii. 122. 

Amphiaraus, i. 46. 49. 52; iii. 91; viii. 
134. 

Amphices, viii. 33. 

Amphicrates, iii. 59. 

Amphictyon, vii. 200. 

Amphictyones, ii. 180; v. 62; vii. 200. 
213. 228. 

Amphilochus, iii. 91; vii. 91. 

Amphilytus, i. 62. 

Amphimnestus, vi. 127. 

Amphion, v. 92. 





PROPER NAMES. 


Amphissa, viii. 32. 

Amphitryon, ii. 43; v. 59; vi. 53. 

Ampraciote, viii. 47; ix. 28. 31. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, v. 17-21. 
94; vii. 173; viii. 139. 

———, son of Bubares, viii. 136. 

Amyrgii, vii. 64. 

Ampyris, vi. 127. 

Amyrteeus, ii. 140; iii. 15. 

Amytheon, ii. 49. 

Anacharsis, iv. 46. 76, 77. 

Anacreon, iii. 121. 

Anactorii, ix. 28. 

Anaphes, vii. 62. 

Anaphlystus, iv. 99. 

Anaua, vii. 30. 

Anaxander, vii. 204. 

Anaxandrides, son of Leon, i. 67; v. 39 
—4l; vii. 204, 205. 

, son of Theopompus, viii. 

131. 


Anarilaus, son of Archidamus, viii. 131. 
, son of Cratinas, vi. 23; viii. 
165. 


Anchimolius, v. 63. 

Andreas, vii. 126. 

Andrii, viii. 66. 111. 

Androbulus, vii. 141. 

Androcrates, ix. 26. 

Androdamas, viii. 85; ix. 90. 

Andromeda, vii. 61. 150. 

nae iv. 106. 119. 125; ix. 18. 
02 


Andras, iv. 33; v. 31; viii. 111, seg. 
Aneristus, father of Sperthias, vii. 134. 
——-—-> 80n of Sperthias, vii. 137. 
Angites, vii. 113. 





Angrus, iv. 49. 
Anopea, vii. 216. 
Antagoras, ix. 176. 


Antandrus, v. 26; vii. 42. 
Anthela, vii. 176. ‘200. 
Anthemus, v. 94. 
Anthylla, ii. 98. 
Antichares, v. 48. 
Anticyra, vii. 198. 213. 
Antidorus, viii. 11. 
Antiochus, ix. 33. 
Antipater, vii. 118. 
Antiphemus, vii. 153. 
Anysis, king of Egypt, ii. 137. 140. 
—, the city, i. 137. 166. 
Anysus, father of Tetramnestus, vii. 98. 
Aparyte, iii. 91. 
Apaturia, i. 147. 
Aphete, vii. 193; viii. 4. 6. 
Aphidnee, ix. 73. 
Aphrodisias, iv. 169. 
Aphrodisium in Cyprus, i. 105 ; at Mem- 
phis, ii. 1]2. 
Aphrodite, i. 105. 131. 199; ii. 41. 112; 
iil. 8; iv. 50. 67. 
VOL. II. 
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Aphthitana, ii. 166. 

Aphytis, vii. 123. 

Apia, iv. 59. 

Apidanus, vii. 129. 196. 

Apis, the city, ii. 18. 

-—— (the Egyptian Epaphas), ii. 153; 
iti. 27—29. 

Apollo, passim. 

Apollonia, on the Euxine, iv. 90. 98. 

———,, on the Ionian gulf, ix. 92, 93. 

Apollophanes, vi. 26. 

Apries, ii. 161. 169; iv. 189. 

Apsinthii, vi. 34; ix. 119. 

Arabia, ii. 8. 12; iii. 107. 112; iv. 99. 

Arabian gulf, ii. 11; iv. 39. 

Arabians, i. 198; iii. 8, 9. 88. 91. 97; 

Ararus, iv. 48 

Araxes, i. 202. 205; iii. 36; iv. 11. 40. 

Arcadians, i. 66. 146; ii. 171; v. 49; vi. 
74; vii. 202. 

Arcesilaus I., iv. 159. 

——— IL, iv. 160. 

— III, i iv. 162. 164, 165. 

Archander, i ii. 97, 98. 





Archias, iii. 55. 
Archidamus, son of Anaxandrides, viii. 
131. 
— , son of Zeuxidamus, vi. 71. 
Archidice, ii. 1365. 
Archiloehus, i. 12. 
Ardericca, i. 185. 
Ardys, i. 15. 
Areopagus, viii. 52. 
Ares, ii. 63, 64. 88; iv. 59. 62; vii. 76. 
Argadas, v. #6. 
Argeus, viii. 139. 
Arganthonius, i. 168. 165. 
Arge, iv. 35. 
Argia, vi. 52. 
Argilus, vii. 115. 
Argiopius, ix. 57. 
Argippee, iv. 23. 
Argives, p assim. 
Argo, vii. 193; iv. 179. 
i. 82 





‘Argon 1 1. 283 vi. 83; vii. 150. 


Ariabignes, vii. 97 ; viii. 89. 

Ariantas, iv. 21. 

Ariapithes, iv. 76. 78. 

Ariaramnes, viii. 90. 

Aridolis, vii. 195. 

Arii, iii. 93; vii. 62. 66. 

Arimaspi, iii. 116; iv. 18. 27. 

Arimnestas, ix. 72. 

Ariomardus, brother of Artyphius, vii. 67, 

, son of Darius, vii. 78. 

Arion, iL 28, 24. = 

Ariphron, vi. 131. 136; vii. 33; viii. 131. 
3T 
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Arisba, i. 151. 

Aristagoras of Cuma, iv. 138; v. 37, 38 

—- of Cyzicus, iv. 138. 

——_-———. of Miletus, v. 30. 36—38. 49 
— 51. 97—100. 124. 126; vii. 8. 

—-, father of Hegesistratus, ix. 90. 

Aristeas of Proconnesus, iv. 13—15. 

of Corinth, vii. 137. 

Aristides, viii. 79 — 82. 95; ix. 28. 

Aristocrates, vi. 73. 

Aristocyprus, v. 113. 

Aristodemus, father of Eurysthenes and 
Procles, iv. 147; vi. 52; vii. 204; viii. 
131. 

——_——-— (6 rpéeas), vii. 229. 231; ix. 
71. 

Aristodicus, i. 158, 159. 

Aristogiton, v. 55; vii. 123. 

Aristomachus, vi. 52; vii. 204; viii. 131. 

Ariston, of Byzantium, iv. 138. 

, of Sparta, i. 67; vi. 61—63. 69. 

Aristonice, vii. 140. 

Aristonymus, vi. 126. 

Aristophantus, vi. 66. 

Aristophilides, iii. 136. 

Arizanti, i. 101. 

Arizus, vii. 82. 

Armenii, i. 194; v. 49; vii. 73. 

Arpoxais, iv. 5, 6. 

Arsamenes, vii. 68. 

Arsames, grandfather of Darius, i. 209; 
vii. 11. 224. 

——— —, son of Darius, vii. 69. 

Artabanus, iv. 83; vii. 10, 11. 17. 46— 
52. 66, 67. 75. 

Artabates, vii. 65. 

Artabazanes, vii. 2, 3; viii. 89. 

Artabazus, vii. 66; viii. 126—129; ix. 
4). 66. 89. 

Artace, iv. 14; vi. 33. 

Artacheees, vii. 22. 117. 

Artacheeus, father of Otaspes, vii. 63. 

———,, father of Artayntes, viii. 130. 

Artzi, vii. 61. 

Artzeus, father of Artachreus, vii. 22. 

———, father of Azanes, vii. 66. 

Artanes, vii. 224. 

, Fiver in Thrace, iv. 49. 

Artaphernes, brother of Darius, v. 25. 30 
—32. 73. 100. 123; vi. 1, seg., 4. 

—,#on of the elder Artaphernes, 
vi. 94. 116; vii. 74. 

Artaxerxes, vi. 98; vii. 106. 151. 

Artayctes, vii. 33. 78; ix. 116. 118—120. 

Artaynte, ix. 108. 

Artayntes, viii. 130; ix. 102. 107. 

Artazostra, vi. 43. 

Artembares, i. 114—116; ix. 122. 

Artemisia, vii. 99; viii. 68. 87, 88. 93. 
101—108. 

Artemisium, iv. 35; vii. 175, 176. 198. 

Artimpasa, iv. 59. 




















INDEX OF 


Artiscus, iv. 92. 

Artobazanes. See Artabazanes. 

Artochmes, vii. 73. 

Artontes, father of Bagzeus, iii. 128. 

, 80n of Mardonius, ix. 84. 

Artoxerxes. See Artaxerxes. 

Artybius, v. 108. 110. 

Artyntes, vii. 67. 

Artyphius, vii. 66, 67. 

Artystone, iii. 88; vii. 69. 

Aryandes, iv. 166, 167. 

Aryenis, i. 74. 

Asbyste, iv. 170. 

Ascalon, i. 105. 

Asia, i. 4. 95. 102. 104. 130; ii. 17. 117; 
iv. 37— 40. 44, 45; vi. 48; ix. 116. 

Asias, iv. 45. 

Asine, viii. 73. 

Asmach, ii. 30. 

Asonides, vii. 181. 

Asopii, ix. 15. 

Asopodorus, ix. 69. 

Asopus, vi. 108; vii. 200. 216; ix. 15. 

29. 





Aspathines, i iii. 70. 78; vii. 97. 

Assa, vii. 122. 

Assesus, i. 19. 

Assyria, i. 178. 192, 198; ii. 17; iv. 39. 
Assyrians, i. 95. 102, 103. 106. 177; vii. 


Astyages, i. 46. 73—75. 107, 108. 119. 
123. 127—130. 139. 

Asychis, ii. 136. 

Atarantes, iv. 184. 

Atarbechis, ii. 41. 

Atarnes, iv. 49. 

Atarneus, i. 160; vi. 4. 28; vii. 42; viii. 
106. 

Athamas, vii. 197. 

Athenades, vii. 213. 

Athenagoras, ix. 90. 

Athene, i. 175; ii. 83. 175. 182; iv. 180. 
189; viii. 55. 104, ef alibi. 

Alea, i. 66; ix. 70. 

——_-— Assesia, i. 19. 22. 

—— Crastia, v. 45. 

Pallenis, i. 62. 

Polias, v. 82. 

Poliuchus, i L160. 

——— Pronea, i. 92; viii. 37. 

——— Sciras, viii. 94. 

Tritonis, i iv. 180. 

Athens and Athenians, passim. 

Athos, vi. 44. 95; vii. 21, segg., 122. 

Athribitan oe . 166. 

Athrys, iv. 

Atlantes. re Atarantes. 

Atlantic, } 'ArAavris Gaddeon, i. 200. 

Atlas (a river), iv. 49 

















PROPER NAMES. 


Atlas (a mountain), iv. 184. 

Atossa, iii. 68. 88. 138, 134; vii. 3. 

Atramytteum, vii. 42. 

Attaginus, ix. 15. 86. 88. 

Attica, i. 59, seq.; Vv. 76. 82; vi. 102; 
viii. 51—55 ; ix. 13. 

Atys, son of Manes, i i. 7. 94.171; vii. 74. 

, son of Croesus, i. 34—~43. 

Auchate, iv. 6. 

Augila, iv. 172. 182. 

Auras, iv. 49. 

Auschise, iv. 171. 

Auses (Avceis), iv. 180. 191. 

Autesion, iv. 147; vi. 52. 

Autodicus, ix. 85. 

Automoli, ii. 30. 

Autonous, viii. 39. 

Auxesia, v. 82, 83. 

Axios, vii. 123, 124. 

Axus, iv. 154. 

Azanes, vii. 66. 

Aziris, iv. 157. 169. 

Azotus (Ashdod), ii. 157. 





arth 178—183. 191, 192; iii. 158, 
159. 


Babylonians, i. 190—198. 200 ; iii. 150— 
159. 

Bacchiadee, v. 92. 

Bacis, viii. 20. 77. 96; ix. 438. 

Bactra, vi. 9; ix. 113. 

Bactria, iii. 92; iv. 204. 

Bactrians, vii. 64. 86. 

Badres, iv. 167. 208. 

, son of Hystanes, viii. 77. 








Bageus, son of Artonteg, iii. 128. 
, father of Mardontes, vii. 80. 
Bagasaces, vii. 76 


Barcei, iii. 13; iv. 164. 167. 201—204. 
Barce (in Africa), iii. 91; iv. 160. 200, 


seqq. 

(in ime iv. 204. 
Bares, iv. 203. 
Basilides, viii. 132. 
Battiads, iv. 202. 
Battus I., iv. 150. 155. 159. 
IL., iv. 159. 
— III, iv. 161. 
Belus, father of Ninus, i. 7. 
———,» father of Cepheus, vii. 61. 
Bermius, vii . 138. 
Bessi, vii. 111. 
Bias, of Priene, i. 27. 170. 

——, brother of Melampus, ix. 34. 
Bisaltes, vi. 26. 
Bisaltia, vii. 115. 
Bisanthe, vii. 137. 
Bistones, vii. 110. 
Bistonis (the lake), vii. 109. 
Bithyni, i. 28 ; vii. 75. 
Biton, i. 31. 
Boebeia (the lake), vii. 129, 
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Beoeotia, ii. 49; v. 57. 
Beoeotians, v. 74. 77; vii. 202; viii. 34; 
ix. 68 


ix. 68. 
Boges, vii. 107. 113. 
Bolbitine mouth of the Nile, ii. 17. 
Boreas, vii. 189. 
Borysthenes, iv. 18. 45. 47. 53. 
Borysthenite, of BopuoGevetra:, iv. 17, 18. 
53. 74. 78. 
Bosporus (Cimmerian), iv. 12. 28. 100. 
—_ (Thracian), iv. 83. 85, 86. 
Bottiwans, vii. 185; viii. 127. 
Bottiseis (Borriaits), vii. 123. 127. 
Branchide (the place), i. 46. 92. 157; 
159; v. 36. 
(the college of priests), i. 158. 
Brauron, iv. 145; vi. 138. 
Briantica (7 xeon Bprayrich), vii. 108. 
Briges, vii. 73. 
Brongus, iv. 49. 
Bryas, vii. 72. 
Brygi, vi. 45; vii. 185. 
Bubares, v. 21; vii. 22; viii. 136. 
Bubastis, ii. 59. 137. 156. 166. 
Budii, i. 10). 
Budini, iv. 21. 108. 
Bulis, vii. 134—137. 
Bura, i. 145. 
Buse, i. 101. 
Busiris, ii. 59. 61. 
Butacides, v. 47. 
Buto, ii. 59. 63. 155. 
Bybassia, i. 174. 
Byzantium, iv. 144; v. 26. 103. 


Cabales, iv. 171. 

Cabailii, iii. 90. 

Cabeles, vii. 77. 

Cabiri, iii. 37. 51. 

Cadmeans, i. 56. 146; v. 57. 61; ix. 27. 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, ii. 45. 49; iv. 
147; v. 58, 59. 

of Cos, vii. 168, 164. 

Cadytis, ii. 159 ; iii. 5. 

Caicus, vi. 28; vii. 42. 

Calacta (KaA} "Axrh), vi. 22, seg. 

Calami, ix. 98. 

Calantiee, iii. 97. 

Calasiries, i. 135; ii. 164—168; iv. 180; 
vii. 89; ix. 32. 

Calatiz, iii. 38. 

Calchas, vii. 91. 

Calchedonia, iv. 85. 

Calchedonians, iv. 144; v. 26; vi. 33. 

Callatebus, vii. 31. 

Calliades, viii. 51. 

Callias, of Elis, v. 44, 45. 

——~, father of Hipponicus, vi. 121, 122. 

, 80n of Hipponicas, vii. 151. 

Callicrates, ix. 72. 85. 

Callimachus, vi. 109. 114. 

Callipidee, iv. 17. 








37T2 
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Callipolitani (KaAA:woAcra:), vii. 154. 

Calliste, iv. 147. 

Calydnians, vii. 99. 

Calyndians (of KaAuySdes), viii. 87. 

Camarina, vii. 154. 156. 

Cambyses, father of Cyras, i. 46. 107. 
112, 207 ; vii. 11. 

, son of Cyrus, i. 208; ii. 1; 
iii. passim. 

Camicus, vii. 169, 170. 

Camiras, i. 144. 

Campssa, vii. 123. 

Canastrseum, vii. 128. 

Candaules, son of M , i. 7, 8. 1O0—12. 

————, father of Damasithymus, vii. 





98. 

Cane (Kdvns Bpos), vii. 42. 

Canobic mouth of the Nile, ii. 15. 17. 
113. 179. 

Canobus, ii. 97. 

Caphareus, viii. 7. 

Cappadocia, i. 73. 

Cappadocians, i. 71—73; v. 49; vii. 72. 

Car, i. 171. 

Carcinitis, iv. 55. 99. 

Cardamyle, viii. 73. 

Cardia, vi. 33; vii. 68; ix. 115. 

Carenus, vii. 173. 

Cares, i. 28. 171. 174; ii. 61. 152. 154; 
iii. 11; v. 117—120; vii. 93. 

Caria, i. 142; vi. 25. 

Carine, vii. 42. 

Carius Zeus, i. 171; v. 66. 

Carnea, vii. 206 ; viii. 72. 

Carpathus, iii. 45. 

Carpis, iv. 49. 

Carthage (Kapxndayv), iii. 19. 

Carthaginians, i. 166; iii. 17. 19; vii. 
165, seqg., 167. 

Carystii, vi. 99; viii. 112. 121; ix. 105. 

Carystus, iv. 38; vi. 99. 

Casambus, vi. 75. 

Casius, ii. 6. 158; iii. 5. 

Casmene, vii. 155. 

Caspatyrus, iii. 102; iv. 44. 

Caspii, iii. 92, 93; vii. 67. 86. 

Caspium, i. 202, 203; iv. 40. 

Cassandane, ii. 1; iii. 2. 

Cassiterides, iti. 115. 

Castalia, viii. 39. 

Casthaneea, vii. 183. 188. 

Catadupa, ii. 17. 

Catarractes, vii. 26. 

Catiari, iv. 6. 

Caucasus, i. 104. 203, 204; iff. 97; iv. 12. 

Caucones, i. 147; iv. 148 

Caunians, i. 172. 

Caunus, i. 176. 

Caustrobius, iv. 13. 

Caystrius, v. 100. 

Cecrops, viii. 44. 

Celene, vii. 26. 


INDEX OF 


Celeas, v. 46. 

Celtee, ii. 33; iv. 49. 

Ceos, v. 102; viii. 76. 

Cephallenia, ix. 28. 

Cephenes, vii. 61. 

Cephenus, vii. 61. 150. 

Cephisas, vii. 178 ; viii. 33. 

Cercasorum, ii. 15. 17. 97. 

Chalcedonians. See Calchedoniana. 

Chaldeei, vii. 68. . 

Chalestra, vii. 123. - 

Chalybes, i. 28; vii. 76. 

Charadra, viii. 33. 

Chararus, ii. 135; iv. 135. 

Charilaus, iii. 145. 

Charillus, viii. 131. 

Charopinus, v. 99. 

Chemmis, ii. 91. 156. 16% 

Cheops, ii. 124, seqq. 

Chephren, ii. 127, 128. 

Cherasmis, vii. 78. 

Chersis, father of Gorgus, vii. 98; viii. 11. 

, father of Oneailus, v. 104. 

Chersonesus, iv. 99; vi. 33. 39. 140; ix. 
118. 

Chileus, ix. 9. 

Chilon, i. 59; vi. 63; vii. 235. 

Chios, i. 18. 142. 160; ii. 178; vi. 15, 16. 
26. 31; viii. 132. 

Choaspes, i. 188; v. 49. 52. 

Choereee, vi. 101. 

Choereatee (Xoipearat), v. 68. 

Cheerus, vii. 170. 

Chorasmians, iii. 93. 117 ; vii. 66. 

Chromius, i. 82. 

Chytri (Xérpox), yii. 176. 

Cicones, vii. 59. oe. 110. 

Cilices, i. 28. 72; iii. 90; v. 49. 62; vil 
91. 

Cilicia, ti. 17. 34; iii. 90; v. 62; ix. 107. 

Cilix, vii. 91. 

Cilla, i. 149. 

Cillicyrii, vii. 155. 

Cimmeria, iv. 12. 

Cimmerian Bosporus, iv. 12. 28. 100. 

Cimmerians, i. 6 15, 16; iv. 1. 11, 12. 

Cimon, father of Miltiades, vi. 34. 39. 
103. 

, son of Miltiades, vi. 136; vii. 107. 

Cineas, v. 63. 5 

Cinyps (the river), iv. 176; v. 42. 

(the district), iv. 198. 

Cion, v. 122. 

Cissia, v. 49. 52; wi. 119. 

Cissians, iii. 91 ; vii. 62. 86. 210. 

Clazomene, i. 16. 142; ii. 178; v. 123. 

Cleades, ix. 85. 

Cleander, a prophet of Phigalia, vi. 83 

-, son of Hippocrates, vii. 156. 

, son of Panteres, vii. 154. 

Cleobis, i. 3]. 

Cleodseus, vi. 52; vii. 204; viii. 131. 

















PROPER NAMES. 


Cleombrotus, iv. 81; v. 1. 41; viii. 71; 
ix. 10. 

Cleomenes, iii. 148; v. 41, ef passim; 
vi. 49. 51. 65, 66. 74. 76. 

Cleone, vii. 22. 

Clinias, viii. 17. 

Clisthenes, king of Sicyon, v. 67; vi. 
126. 

————, the Athenian reformer, v. 66. 
69, 70. 73. 

Caeethus, vi. 88. 

Cnidians, i. 174; iii. 138; iv. 164. 

Cnidas, i. 144; ii. 178. 

Cobon, vi. 66. 

Codrus, i. 147; v. 65. 76; ix. 97. 

Coen vi. 47. 

Coés, iv. 97; v. 11. 37, 38. 

Coleeus, iv. 152. 

Colaxais, iv. 5. 7. 

Colchi, ii. 104; iii. 97; iv. 37. 40; vii. 


79. 
Colchis, i. 104. 
Colophon, i. 14. 142. 
Colossee, vii. 30. 
Combrea, vii. 123. 
Compeatuas, vii. 109. 
Contadesdus, iv. 90. 
Copais (4 Korats Aluyn), viii. 136. 
pea ble (4 Képacvpa), iii. 42, 48, 49. 53; 


Coressus, v. 100. 

Corinth and Corinthians, i. 14. 50. 51; 
ii. 167; iii. 48, 49. 52; iv. 162; v. 75. 
87. 92; wi. 89; vii. 202; viii. 94; ix. 
102. 

Corobius, iv. 151, seg. 

Coronei, v. 79. 

Corycium (7d Kepuxioy Eyrpor), vill. 36. 

Corydallus, vii. 214. 

Corys, iii. 9. 

Cos, i. 144; vii. 164. 

Cotys, iv. 45. 

Cranai, viii. 44. 

Cranaspes, iii. 126. 

Crastis, v. 45. 

Crathis, i. 145. 

Cratines, vii. 165. 

Cratinus, vii. 190. 

Cremui (Kpyyyol), iv. 20. 110. 

Creston (Kpnorrmy), i. 57. Crestonioe 
Kpnorovuch), vii. 124; viii. 116; (4 
Kpnorevaln), vii. 127. tonseans 
(Kpnoreevaios), v. 3. 5; vii. 194. (Kpn- 
oraviira), i. 57. 

Crete, i. 173; vii. 169—171. 

Crinippaus, vii. 165. 

Crisseum (1d Kpioatoy xéStoy), viii. 32. 

Critalla, vii. 26. 

Critobulus, viii. 127. 

Crius, son of Polycritas, vi. 50. 78. 

——, father of Polycritus, viii. 92. 

Crobyzi (Ophixes of KpoBv(os), iv. 49. 
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Croesus, i. 7, ef passim; iii. 14. 34. 36; 
vi. 37. 125; viii. 35. 

Crophi (Kpé@.), ii. 28. 

Crossea, vii. 123. 

Crotona (Kpéray), iii. 136, 137. Croto- 
nians, ili. 131; v. 44; viii. 47. 

Cuma, i. 49. 157. 166; v. 58. 123; vii. 
194; viii. 130. 

Cuphagoras, vi. 117. 

Curium (Kodpiov), v. 113; (the gentile of 
Kouplees, ibid. 

Cyaxares, i. 73. 103. 106. 

Cybebe, v. 102. 

Cyberniscus, vii. 98. 

Cyclades (of KuxAddes vijvos), v. 30. 

Cydippa, vii. 165. 

Cydonia, iii. 44. 59. 

Cydrara, vii. 30. 

Cylon, v. 71. 

Cyneegirus, vi. 114. 

Cyneas, vi. 101. 

Cynesii, ii. 33. 

Cynetes, iv. 49. 

Cyno, i. 110. 122. 

Cynosarges, v. 63; vi. 116. 

Cynosura, viii. 76. 

Cynurii, viii. 73. 

Cyprus and Cyprians, i. 199; ii. 182; iii. 
19. 91; v. 104. 116; vii. 90. 

Cypselus, son of Aétion, i. 114; v. 92; 
vi. 128. 

, father of Miltiades, vi. 35. 

Cyraunis, iv. 195. 

Cyrene, iv. 164. 199. 203. 

Cyrenians (of Kupnyvaior), ii. 32; iii. 13. 
131; iv. 154, segg. 

Cyrnus (Corsica), i. 165; vii. 165. 

en stia), ix. 105. 








a hero), i. 167. 

Cyrus, grandfather of Cyrus the Great, i. 
ll. 

——— (the Great), i. 75, et passim ; iii. 
69. 89. 160; ix. 122. 

Cythera, i. 82. 105; vii. 236. 

Cythnus, vii. 90; viii. 46. 67. 

Cytissorus, vii. 197. 

Cyzicam, iv. 14. 76; vi. 33. 


Dadice, iii. 91; vii. 66 
Deedalus, vii. 170. 
Dai, i. 225. 





Damia, v. 82, 83. 

Danaé, i. 91; vi. 53; vii. 60. 150. 

Danaus, ii. 91. 98; vii. 94. 

Daphne (Adgva: al TlnAovela), ii. 30. 
107. 

Daphnis, iv. 138. 

Dardanus, v. 117; vii. 43. 

Daritee, iii. 92. 

Darius, i. 209; iii. 70; vii. 11, ef passin. 
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Darius, son of Xerxes, ix. 108. 
Dascyleum, iii. 120. 126; vi. 33. 


Dascylus, i. 8. 
Datis, vi. 94. 97. 118; vii. 88. 
Datum, ix. 75. 


Daulians, viii. 35. 

Daurises, v. 116. 121. 
Decelea, ix. 15. 73. 

Decelus, ix. 73. 

Deioces, i. 16. 73. 96. 99. 102. 
Deiphonus, ix. 92. 

Delians, iv. 33; vi. 97. 
Delium, vi. 118. 


Delphi (of AeAgol), i. 14. 51. 54. 92; ii. 


180}; v. 62; vii. 178; viii. 36 


Delos, i. 64; ii. 170; iv. 33. 35; vi. 98; 


viii. 133; ix. 90. 


Demaratus, vi. 50. 61, segg. ; vii. 31. 101. 
9. 


104. 209. 234. 237. 23 
Demarmenus, v. 41; vi. 65. 


Democedes, iji. 125. 129. 131—-133. 137. 


Democritus, viii. 46. 

Demonax, iv. 161. 

Demonous, vii. 195. 

Demophilus, vii. 222. 

Derseei, vii. 110. 

Derusiei, i. 125. 

Deucalion, i. 56. 

Diactorides, father of Eurydame, vi. 71. 
, a suitor of Agariste, vi. 127. 

Diadromes, vii. 222. 

Diceea, vii. 109. 

Diceeus, viii. 65. 

Dictyne, iii. 59. 

Dieneces, vii. 226. 

Dindymene, i. 80. 

Dinomene, vii. 145. 

Diomedes, ii. 116. 

Dionysius, vi. ]1. 17. 

Dionysophanes, ix. 84. 

Dionysus, passim. 

———— Baccheus, iv. 79. 

Dioscuri, ii. 43. 50; vi. 127. 

Dipeeans, ix. 35. 

Diun, vii. 22. 

Doberes, v. 16; vii. 113. 

Dodona, i. 46; ii. 52. 55. 57; ix. 93. 

Dolonci, vi. 34, 35. 

Dolopes, vii. 132. 185. 

Dorians, i. 56, ef passim. 


Dorieus, v. 4]—43. 45; vii. 158. 205; 


ix. 10. 
Doris () Awpls), viii. 31. 
Doriscus, v. 98 ; vii. 25. 59. 105, seg. 
Dorus, i. 56. 
Doryssus, vii. 204. 
Dotus, vii. 72. 
Dropici, i. 125. 
Drymus, viii. 33. 
Dryopis, i. 56; viii. 31. 
Lath Sareea py 146; viii. 73. 
Dyme, i. 145. 
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Dymanate, v. 68. 
Dyras, vii. 198. 
Dysorum, v. 17. 


Ecbatana. See Agbatana. 
Echecrates, v. 92. 


sa v. Ll. 23. 124; vii. 110. 114; ix. 

é 

Egestians (Eyeoraio:), v. 46. 

Eion, vii. 25. 113; viii. 118. 

Eleeus (EAauois), vi. 140; vii. 22. 33; 
ix. 116. 120. 

Elatea, viii. 33. 

Elbo, ii. 140. 

Eleans, ii. 160; iv. 148; wi. 127; ix. 77. 

Elephantine, ii. 9. 17. 28. 69. 175; iii. 
19, 20. 

Eleusis, i. 130; v. 74; wi. 75; viii. 65; 
ix. 27. 6&7. 10 1. 

Elis, viii. 73. 

Ellopia, viii. 23. 

Elorus, vii. 154. 

Encheles, v. 61 ; ix. 48. 

Eneti, i. 196; v. 9. 

Enienes, vii. 182. 185. 198. 

Enipeus, vii. 129. 

Enneacrunos, vi. 137. 

Enneaodoi (Evyéa ‘O8ol, Nine Ways); 
vii. 114. 

Eordi, vii. 185. 

Epaphus, ii. 1538; lil. 27, 28 ‘ 

Ephesus, i. 142; ii. 10. 188; v. 54 

Ephialtes, vii. 213. 

Epicydes, vi. 86. 

Epidanus, vii. 196. 

ss er iii. 52; v. 82, 83; viii. 46; 

Rpistrophus, vi. 127. 

Epium, iv. 148. 

Epizelus, vi. 117. 

Epizephyrii Locri, vi, 23. 

Erasinus, vi. 76. 

ee een v. 82; vii. 


Bes 61; v. 99; vi. 43. 94. 101. 
119; viii. 46; ix. 28. 

Eridanus, iii. 115. 

Erinyes, iv. 149. 

Erochus, viii. 33. 

Erxander, iv. 97; v. 37. 

Erycina, v. 43. 45. 


Erythea, iv. 8. 
ies "EpvOph Bédos), ii. 111. 
threeans (of Asis), i. 142; 


of Bosotia), ix. 15. 
Eryxo, iv. 160. 
Etearchus, king of Axus, iv. 154 


189; viii. 44. 





PROPER NAMES. 


Etearchus, king of Ammon, ii. 52. 
Eteocles, father of Laodamas, v. 61 
Eusenetus, vii. 173. 

Euagoras, vi. 103. 

Eualcides, v. 102. 

Eubcea, iv. 33; v. 31; viii. 4. 
Euclides, vii. 155. 

Euelthon, iv. 162; v. 104. 
Euenius, ix. 92—94. 
Euesperides, iv. 171. 
Euesperite, iv. 198. 
Eumenes, viii. 93. 
Eunomuas, viii. 131. 
Eupalinus, iii. 60. 
Euphorbus, vi. 101. . 
Euphorion, father of Zschylus, ii. 156. 
————., father of 


127. 
Euphrates, i. 180. 185. 191; v. 52. 
Euripus, v. 77; vii. 173; viii. 15. 
Europe, i. 2. 173; 
Euryanax, ix. 10. 53. 55. 
Eurybates, vi. 92; ix. 75. 
Eurybiades, viii. 2. 42. 74. 124. 
Euryclides, viii. 2. 
Eurycrates, vii. 204. 
Eurycratides, vii. 204. 
Eurydame, vi. 71. 
Eurydemus, vii. 213. 
Euryleon, v. 46. 
Eurymaschus, father of Leontiades, vii 
205. 


, 80n of Leontiades, vii. 233. 


Euryphon, viii. 131. 
Eurypylus, ix. 58. 
Eurysthenes, iv. 147. 
Enurystheus, ix. 26, 27. 
Eurytus, vii. 229. 
Euthynuzg, ix. 105. 
Eutychides, ix. 73. 
Exampeus, iv. 52. 81. 


Gades (rd T'd8eipa), iv. 8. 
Geson, ix. 97. 

Galepsus, vii. 122. 

Gandarii, iii. 91; vii. 66. 
Garamantes, iv. 174. 183. 
Gargaphia, ix. 25. 49, 50 
Gauanes, viii. 137. 

Gebeleizis, iv. 94. 

Gela, vi. 23; vii. 153, 154. 156. 
Geleon, v. 66. 

Gelon, vii. 153 —165. 

Gelonus, son of Heracles, iv. 10. 
(the town), iv. 108. 123. 
Gephyrei, v. 57. 62. 

Gereestus, viii. 7; ix. 105. 
Gergis, vii. 82. 

Gergithe, v. 122; vii. 43. 
Germanii, i. 125. 

Gerrhi, iv. 7). 





Cyneegirus, vi. 114. 
, the host of the Dioscuri, vi 


iii. 115; iv. 45; vii. 5. 
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Gerrhus, iv. 53. 

(the river), iv. 19. 47. 58. 
Geryon, iv. 8. 

Gete, iv. 93, 94. 96. 

Gigonus, vii. 123. 

Giligamme, iv. 169. 

Gillus, iii. 138. 

Gindanes, iv. 176. 

Glaucon, ix. 75. 

Glaucas, the metallurgist, i. 25. 

, son of Epicydes, vi. 86. 

, 8on of Hippolochus, i. 147. 
Glisas, ix. 43. 

Guurus, iv. 76. 

tng ili. rel 73. 78; iv. 132. 184; 


Goa vii ay 173. 

Gordias, i. 14. 35; viii. 138. 

Gorgo, v. 48. 51; vii. 239. 

Gorgon, ii. 91. 

Gorgus, king of Salamis, v. 104. 115; 
viii. 2. 11 

, son of Chersis, vii. 98. 

Grinus, iv. 150. 

Grynea, i. 149. 

Grypes, iii. 116; iv. 13. 27. 

Gygadas, i. 14. 

Gygza, v. 21; viii. 136. 

Gyges, i. 8. 14. 15. 91. 

——, father of Myrsus, iii. 122; v. 
121. 

Gymnopeediee, vi. 67. 

Gyndes, i. 189. 202; v. 52. 

Gyzantes, iv. 194. 














Heemus, iv. 49. 
Haliacmon, vii. 127. 
Halicarnassus, i. 144; ii. 178; viii. 104. 
Halyattes, i. 16—22. 25. 73, 74. 92, 93. 
Halys, i. 6. 28. 72. 75; v. 52; vii. 26. 
Hamilcar. See Amilcas, 
Hanno, vii. 165. 
Harmamithres, vii. 88. 
Harmatides, viii. 227. 
Harmocydes, ix. 17. 
Harmodius, v. 55; vi. 109. 123. 
Harpagus (a Mede), i. 80. 108—110. 118, 
119. 123. 129. 162. 169. 171—176. 
(a Persian), vi. 28. 30. 
Hebe, ix. 98. 
Hebruas, iv. 90; vii. 59. 
Hecateeus, ii. 143; v. 36, 125; vi. 137. 
Hecatonesi, i. 151. 
Hector, iii. 120. 
Hegesander, v. 125; vi. 137. 
Hegesicles, i. 65. 
Hesesipyie, vi. 39. 
Hegesistratus, king of Sigeum, v. 94. 
——____—, an Elean, ix. 37. 


, son of Aristagoras, ix. 90, 
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Hegias, ix. 33. 

Helena, ii. 112; v. 94; vi. 61; ix. 73. 

Helice, i. 145. 

Heliopolis (‘HAsodwoArs), fi. 3. 7—9. 59. 
63 


Helisyci, vii. 165. 

Helle, vii. 58. 

Hellen, i. 56. 

Hellespontus, iv. 38. 85. 

Hellopia (4 ‘EAAowin polpn), viii. 23. 

Hepheestians (‘ Hoaorides), vie 140. 

Hepheestus, i ii. 3. 99. 101. 12). 147. 176; 
ili. 37; viii. 98. 

Heraclea, v. 43. 

Heracles, i. 7; ii. 42—44. 83. 118. 145; 
iv. 8—10. 59. 82; vi. 108. 116; vii. 
176. 193. 198. 204; viii. 131. 

Heraclide, i. 7. 13. 91; v. 48; ix. 26. 

Heraclides, son of Ibanolis, v. 121. 

, father of Aristodicas, i. 158. 
» father of Aristagoras, v. 37. 

Hereum (' Hpaior), iv. 90. 

Here, i. 31; ii. 50. 182; vi. 82; ix. 52. 
61. 

Hermes, ii. 51. 138; v. 7. 

Hermion, vii. 6. 

Hermione, iii. 59 ; viii. 43. 73; ix. 28. 

Herwippus, vi. 4. 

Hermolycus, ix. 105. 

Hermophantus, v. 99. 

Hermotimus, viii. 104—106. 

Hermotybies, ii. 164, 165. 168; vii. 89; 


Herophantus, iv. 138. 
Herpys, ix. 38. 
Hesiodas, ii. 53; iv. 32 
Hestia, iv. 59. 127. 
Hieron, vii. 156. 
Hieronymus, ix. $3. 
Himera, vi. 24; vii. 165. 
Hipparchus, v. 55, 56; vi. 123; vii. 6. 
Hippias, i. 61; v. 91. 93. 96; vi. 107. 
Hippobote, v. "7. 
Hippoclides, vi. 127, 128. 130. 
Hippoclas, iv. 138. 
Hippocoon, v. 60. 
Hippocrates, father of Pisistratus, i. 59; 
v. 65. 
—, son of Megacies, vi. 13). 
, king of Gela, vi. 23; vii 
154, 155. , 
, father of Smimdyrides, vi. 
127. a 
Hippocratides, viii. 131. 
Hippolaus, iv. 53. 
Hippolochus, i. 147. 
Hippomachus, ix. 38. 
Hipponicus, father of Callias, vii. 151. 
, son of Callias, vi. 121. 
Histia. See Hestia. 
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Histieeotis (4 ‘Iorwudris y#), in Eubeea, 


vii. 175. 
———_——, in Thessaly, i. 56. 
Histizeus, ‘father of Phylacus, viii. 85. 
, son of Tymnes, v. 37; vii. 98. 
,80n of Lysagoras, iv. 137, 138. 
141; v. Ll. 23, 24. 30. 35. 105—107 ; 
vi. 1—5. 26—30. 
Hoples, v. 66. 
Hyacinthia, ix. 6. 11. 
Hyampea, viii. 39. 
Hyampolis, viii. 28. 33. 
Hyate, v. 68. 
Hybla, vii. 155. 
Hydarnes, iii. 70; vi. 183; vii. 135. 
——-—-, son of 'Hydarnes, vii. 83. 211. 
, father of Sisamnes, vii. 65. 
Hydrea, i iii. 59. 
Hyela, i. 167. 
Hygennes, iii. 90. 
Hyleea, iv. 18. 54, 55. 76. 
Hylles, v. 68. 
sa a vi. 52; vii. 204; vii. 131; ix. 














(the river), i. 80. 

Hymeag, v. 116. 122. 

Hymettus, vi. 137. 

Hypacheei, vii. 91. 

Hypacyris, iv. 47. 55. 

Hypanis, iv. 17, 18. 47. 52. 

Hyperanthes, vii. 224. 

Hyperboreans, iv. 13. 832, 33. 35, 96. 

Hypernotians, iv. 36. 

Hyperoche, iv. 38—35. 

Hyrcanians, iii. 117; vii. 62. 

Hyrgis, iv. 57. 

Hyria, vii. 170. 

Hyroeades, i. 84. 

Hysise, v. 74; vi. 108; ix. 15. 25. 

Hystanes, vii. 77. 

Hystaspes, father of Darius, i. 209; iii. 
70; v. 83; vii. 224 

———, son of Darius, vii. 64. 


Iacchus, viii. 65. 

Iadmon, ii. 134. 

Talysus, i. 144. 

Iamidee, v. 44; ix. 33. 

Tapyges, vii. 170. 

Tapygia, iii. 138; iv. 99. 

Iatragoras, v. 37. 

Ibanolis, v. 37. 122. 

Iberia, i. 163; vii. 165. 

Ichthyophagi, ii. 19,-20. 23. 

Ida, i. 151; vii. 42. 

Idanthyrsus, iv. 76. 120. 127. 

Idrias, v. 118. 

Tenysus, iii. 5. 

Ilissus, vii. 189. 

llithyia, iv. 35. 

Ilium (% "lAids 7 vel xGpn), ii. 10.118; 
v. 94; vii. 41. 


PROPER NAMES. 


Tlyrii, i. 196; iv. 49; ix. 43. 
Imbros, v. 26; vi. 41. 

Inarusg, iii. 12. 15; vii. 7. 

India (4 "Iv8:ch), iii. 98. 106; iv. 40. 


Indians, iii. 38. 94—105; iv. 44; vii. 65. 


Indus, iv. 44. 

Ino, vii. 197. 

Intaphernes, iii. 70. 78. 118, 119. 
Inycum, vi. 23, 24. 

Io, i. 1.53 ii. 41. 

Tolcos, v. 94. 

Ion, vii. 94; vili. 44. 

Ionia, i. 142, et passins. 

Iphiclus, ix. 116. 

Iphigenia, iv. 103. 

Ipni (Irvol), vii. 188. 

Irasa, iv. 158. 

Is, i. 179. 

Isagoras, v. 66. 69—73. 
Ischenous, vii. 181; viii. 92. 

Isis, ii. 40, 41. 59. 61. 156; iv. 186. 
Ismaris, vii. 109. 

Issedones, i. 201; iv. 13. 26. 
Ister, ii. 33; iv. 47—50. 


Istizotis. See Histiseotis. 
Istria, ii. 33. 
Italia, passim. 


Itanus, iv. 151. 

Ithamatres, vii. 67. 
Ithamitres, viii. 130; ix. 102. 
Ithome, ix. 35. 

lyrcee, iv. 22. 


Jardanus, i. 7. 
Jason, iv. 179; vii. 193. 


Labda, v. 92. 

Labdacus, v. 59. 

Labranda, v. 119. 

Labynetus, i. 74. 77. 188. 
Labyrinthus, ii. 148. 
Lacedeemon, passin. 

Lacmon, ix. 93. 

Lacrines, i. 162. 

Lada, vi. 7. 

Ladice, ii. 181. 

Laius, iv. 149; v. 43. 59. 
Lampito, vi. 71. 

Lampon, son of Pytheas, ix. 78. 
———-, son of Thrasicles, ix. 90. 


——_——_, father of Olympiodorus, ix. 21. 


Lamponium, v. 26. 

Lampsacus, v. 117. 

Laodamas, son of Eteocles, v. 61. 

—, of Phoceea, iv. 138. 

—, father of Sostratus, iv. 152. 








Laureum, vii. 144. 
VOL. II. 
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Lebadea (7 AeBdSeia), viii. 134. 
Lebeea, viii. 137. 


.| Lebedus, i. 142. 


Lectum, ix. 114. 

Leleges, i. 171. 

Lemnus, iv. 145; v. 26; vi. 1388—140; 
viii. 73. 

Leo (Adwy), vii. 180. 

Leobotes, i. 65 ; vii. 204. 

Leocedes, vi. 127. 

Leon, i. 65; vii. 204. 

Leonidas, v. 41 ; vii. 204, 205. 219—222. 
224. 238; viii. 114. 

Leontiades, vii. 205. 233. 

Leontini, vii. 154. 

Leoprepes, father of Theasides, vi. 85. 

——_———., father of Simonides, vii. 228. 

Leotychides, son of Menareus, vi. 63. 72, 
73. 85, 86; viii. 131; ix. 90. 96. 98. 

—__——, son of Anaxilaus, viii. 13]. 

Lepreum, iv. 148; ix. 28. 

Leros, v. 124. 

Lesbos, i. 151. 160; iii. 39; vi. 31. 

Leucas, viii. 45. 47; ix. 28. 

Leuce-acte (Aevxh “Axth), vii. 25. 

Leucon, iv. 160. 

Libya, iv. 45, e¢ passin. 

Liches, i. 67, 68. 

Lide, i. 174, 175. 

Ligyes, v. 9; vii. 72. 165. 

Limeneum, i. 18. 

Lindus, i. 144; ii, 182; vii. 153. 

Linus, ii. 79. 

Lipaxus, vii. 123. 

Lipoxais, iv. 5. 

Lipsydrium (AenwdSpior), v. 62. 

Lisee, vii. 123. 

Lissus, vii. 108, 109. 

Locri Epizephyrii, vi. 23. 

Lotophagi, iv. 177. 

Loxias, i. 91; iv. 163. 

Lyceeus Zeus, iv. 203. 

Lycaretus, iii. 143; v. 27. 

Lycia and Lycians, i. 28. 173. 176; iii. 
90; vii. 77. 92. 

Lycidas, ix. 5. 

Lycomedes, viii. 11. 

Lycopas, iii. 55. 

Lycophron, iii. 50. 

Lycurgus, the legislator, i. 65, 66. 

——_——, son of Aristolaidas, i. 59. 

—, father of Amiantus, vi. 127. 

Lycus, in Phrygia, vii. 30. 

——, in Scythia, iv. 123. 

——, grandfather of Anacharsis, iv. 76. 

— , son of Pandion, i. 173; vii. 92. 

Lydia and Lydians, i. 28. 34. 74. 79, 80. 
93, 94. 103. 154. 171; iii. 90; vii. 74. 

Lydias, vii. 127. 

3U 
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Lydus, i. 7. 171; vii. 74. . 
Lygdamis, father of Artemisia, vii. 99. 
—__—, dynast of Naxos, i. 61. 64. 
Lynceus, ii. 91. 

Lysagoras, son of Tisias, vi. 133. 

—, father of Histiseus, v. 30. 
Lysanias, vi. 127. 

Lysicles, viii. 21. 

Lysimachus, viii. 79. 95, 96. 





Mace, iv. 175; v. 42. 

Macedni, i. 56; viii. 43. 

Macedonia (4 MaxeBop)s), vii. 127. 
Machlyes, iv. 178. 

Macistius, ix. 20. 

Macistus, iv. 148. 

Macrobii thiopes, iii. 17. 

Macrones, ii. 104; iii. 94; vii. 78. 
Mactorium, vii. 153. 

Madyes, i. 103. 

Madytus, vii. 33; ix. 120. 

Meander, ii. 29; iii. 122; vii. 26. 118. 
Meaudrius, iii. 123. 142—148; v. 27. 
Meeones, i. 7; vii. 74. 77. 

Meote, iv. 123. 


Meotis (4 Madris Aluyn), i. 104; iv. 57. 


101. 120. 
Magdolus, ii. 159. 
Magnesia, the town, i. 161; iii. 122. 





Magnetes, of Europe, vii. 132. 
, of Asia, iti. 90. 
Maler, i. 82; iv. 179. 
Malena, vi. 29. 

Males, vi. 127. 

Mandane, i. 107. 

Mandrocles, iv. 87, 88. 
Maneros, i. 79. 

Manes, i. 94; iv. 45. 
Mantinea, iv. 161. 
Mantineans, vii. 202; ix. 77. 
Mantyas, v. 12. 

Mapen, vii. 98. 

Maraphii, i. 125; iv. 167. 
Marathon, i. 62; vi. 107. 111. 
Mardi, i. 125. 





Mardonius, vi. 43—45. 94; vii. 5. 9. 82; 
viii. 100. 113. 138. 136. 141; ix. 1—4. 


12—165. 38. 49. 59. 63. 84. 
Mardontes, vii. 80; viii. 130; ix. 102. 
Marea, ii. 18. 30. 

Mares, iii. 94 ; vii. 79. 
Mariandyni, i. 28 ; iii. 90; vii. 72. 
Maris, iv. 49. 
Maron, vii. 227. 
Maronea, vii. 109. 
Marsyas, v. 119; vii. 26. 
Mascames, vii. 106, 106. 
Masistes, vii. 82; ix. 107. 113. 
Masistius. See Macistius. 

, son of Siromitres, vii. 79. 


INDEX OF 


Maspii, i. 128. 
Massages, vii. 71. 
M te, i. 201. 212. 214—216; iv. 
Ll. 172. 
Matieni, i. 72; iii. 94; v. 49. 52; vii. 72. 
-Mausolus, v. 118. 
Maxyes, iv. 191. 
Mazares, i. 156. 161. 
Mecistes, v. 67. 
Mecyberna, vii. 122. 
Medea, i. 2; vii. 62. 
Medes, i. 95—100. 102—104. 106. 130; 
iv. 37. 40; vii. 62. 86. 210. 
Media, i. 110. 
Megabates, v. 32. 
Megabazus, vii. 97. 
Megabyzus, iii. 70. 81. 160; iv. 143, 
144; v. 1. 14. 23; vii. 82. 
Megacles, i. 59—64; vi. 125. 127—131. 
Megacreon, vii. } 20. 
Megadostes, vii. 105. 
Megapanus, vii. 62. 
Megarians, i. 69; vii. 150; ix. 21. 
Megaris, ix. 14. 
Megasidras, vii. 72. 
Megistias, vii. 219. 22). 228. 
Melampus, ii. 49; ix. 34. 
Melampygus, vii. 218. 
Melanchleeni, iv. 20. 102. 107. 
Melanippus, son of Astacus, v. 67. 
—_————, of Mytilene, v. 95. 
Melanthius, v. 97. 
Melanthus, i. 147; v. 65. 
Melas, vi. 41; vii. 58. 198. 
Meles, i. 84. 
Melians, of Trachis, iv. 33; vii. 132. 196. 
198; viii. 31. 
, of the island, viii. 46. 48. 
Melibeea, vii. 188. 
Melissa, iii. 50; v. 92. 
Membliarus, iv. 147. 
Memnonia, v. 53, 54. 
Memphis, ii. 3. 10. 99. 
Menares, vi. 65. 71; viii. 131. 
Menda, vii. 123. 
Mendes, ii. 42. 46. 
Mendesia, ii. 42. 46. 166. 
Menelaus, ii. 119; iv. 169. 
Menes, ii. 4. 99. 
Menius, vi. 71. 
Merbal, vii. 98. 
Mermnadz, i. 7. 14. 
Meroé, ii. 29. 
Mesembria, iv. 93; vi. 33; vii. 108. 
Messene, vii. 164. 
Messenians, ix. 35. 
Metapontines, vi. 15. 
Methymne, i. 151. 
Metiochusg, vi. 41. 
Metrodorus, iv. 138. 
Micythus, vii. 170. 
Midas, i. 14. 35; viii. 138. 








PROPER NAMES. 


Miletus, i. 14, 15. 17. 22. 143. 160; v. 
28, 29; vi. 6. 18. 20. 

Milo, iii. 137. 

Miltiades, son of Cypselus, vi. 34. 38. 

—_——_——_—_—_—_— Cimon, iv. 137; vi. 34. 
39—41. 104. 109. 132. 137. 140. 

Milyas and Milyans, i. 175; iii. 90; vii. 
77 


Minoa, v. 46. 

Minos, i. 173 ; iii. 122; vii. 169. 
Minyeans, i 1. 146; iv. 145, 146. 
Mitra, i. 131. 

Mitradates, i. 110, 111. 
Mitrobates, iii. 120. 126, 127. 
Mnesarchus, iv. 95. 
Mnoesiphilus, viii. 57, seq. 
Moeris, ii. 13. 101. 149; iii. 9). 
Moleeis, ix. 57. 

Molossi, i. 146; vi. 127. 
Molpagoras, v. 30. 

Momemphis, ii. 163. 

Mophi, ii. 28. 

Moschi, iii. 94; vii. 78. 
Mosyneeci, iii. 94; vii. 78. 
Munychia, viii. 76. 

Murichides, ix. 4. 

Museeus, vii. 6; viii. 96 ; ix. 43. 
Mycale, i. 148; vi. 16; vii. 80; ix. 90. 96. 
Mycenians, vii. 202; ix. 27. 
Mycerinas, i ii. 129—134, 
Myci, iii. 93; vii. 68. 

Myconus, vi. 118. 

Myecphoritan province, ii. 166. 
Mygdonié, vii. 123. 127. 
Mylasa, i. 171; v. 121. 

Mylitta, i. 131. 199. 

Myndaz, v. 33. 

Myrcinus, v. 1]. 23. 124. 


Myrsilus, i. 7. 

Myrsus, father of Candaules, i. 7. 

, son of Gyges, iii. 122; v. 121. 
Mys, viii. 133—135. 

Mysians, i. 28. 171; iti. 90. 

Mytilene, ii. 178; v. 94. 

Myns, i. 142; v. 36. 





Naparis, iv. 48. 

Nasamones, i ii. 32; iv. 172. 190. 
Natho, ii. 165. 

Naucratia, i ii. 97. 135. 178, 179. 
Naustrophus, iii. 60. 

Naxus, i. 64; v. 28. 30; vi. 96; viii. 46. 
Neapolis, ii. 91; vii. 198. 

Necos, father of Psammitichus, ii. 152. 

, son of Psammitichus, ii. 158; iv. 


42. 
Neleidee, v. 65. 
Neleus, ix. 97. 
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Neocles, vii. 173. 

Neon, viii. 32, 33. 

Nereids, vii. 191. 

Nestor, v. 65. 

Nestus, vii. 109. 126. 

Neuri, iv. 17. 105. 

Nicander, viii. 131. 

Nicandra, ii. 55. 

Nicodromus, vi. 88. 

Nicolaus, Vii. 137 ‘ 

Nilus, ii. passim. 

Nineveh (7 gan i. 103. 106. 185. 193; 
ii. 150; iti. 155 

Nipsei, iv. 93. 

Nisea, i. 59; iii. 106. 

Nisyrii, vii. 99. 

Nitetis, iii. 1. 

Nitocris, i. 185. 187; ii. 100. 

Noés, iv. 49. 

Nonacris, vi. 74. 

Nothon, vi. 100. 

Notium, i. 149. 

Nudium, iv. 148. 

Nymphodorns, vii. 137. 

Nysa, ii. 146; iii. ‘97. lil. 


Oarizus, vii. 71. 

Oarus, iv. 123. 

Oasis, iii. 26. 
Octamasades, i iv. 80. 
Ocytus, viii. 5. 59. 
Odomanti, v. 16; vii. 112. 


CEnone, viii. 46. 

Cnotria, i. 167. 

CEnusse, i. 165. 

(Eobazus, iv. 84; vii. 68; ix. 115. 119. 
Oéroé, ix. 51. 

CEtosyrus, iv. 59. 

Oiolycus, i. 149. 

Olen, iv. 35. 

Olenus, i. 145. 

Oliatus, v. 37. 

Olophyxus, vii. 22. 

Olorus, vi. 39. 41. 

Olympia, ii. 160; v. 22, e¢ alidi. 
Olympiodorus, ix. 21. 

Olympus, of pig bigs i. 36. 43; vii. 7A. 
————., of Thessaly, i. 56; vii. 128, 


129. 172. 
Olynthus, vii. 122; viii. 127. 
Oneate, v. 68. 
Onesilus, v. 104. 108. 110—]14. 
Onetas, vii. 214. 


Onochonus, vii. 129. 196. 
Onomacritus, vii. 6. 
Onomastus, vi. 127. 
Onuphitan province, fi. 166. 


38u2 
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Pe a hr vii. 43. 

Opis, iv. 

—, ag city, i. 189. 

Opcea, i iv. 78. 

Opuntii, vii. 203. 

Orbelus, v. 16. 

Orchomenian Minyeans, i. 146. 
Crchomenians, of Boeotia, viii. 34. 








Orthocorybantes, iii. 92. 
Oras, ii. 144. 

Osiris, ii. passim. 

Ossa, i. 56; vii. 128, 129. 


Otanes, iii. 67—72. 76. 80. 83. 141. 144. 


147. 149. 
———, son of Sisamnes, v. 25, 26. 116. 
1 


say father of Amestris, vii. 40. 61. 


Ozolee, viii. 32. 


Pactolas, v. 101. 

Pactya, vi. 36. 

Pactyas, i. 153, 154. 157—160. 

Pactyes and Pactyica, iii . 93. 102; iv. 44; 
vii. 67. 85. 

Padi, iii. 99. 

Peeonia, v. 13; vii. 124. 

Peeoplee, v. 15. 

Peesus, v. 117. 

Peeti, vii. 110. 

Peeum, vi. 127. 

Pagasee, vii. 198. 


Palestine, i. 105; ii. 104. 106; iii. 5; 


vii. 89. 
Paleans, ix. 28. 
Pallene, vii. 123; viii. 126. 
Pamisus, vii. 129. 
Pammon, vii. 183. 
Pamphyli, i. 28; iii. 90; vii. 91. 
Pan, ii. 46. 145; vi. 106, seq. 
Panetius, vii. 82. 
Panathenea, v. 56. 
Pandion, i. 173. 
Pangeeus, v. 16; vii. 112. 
Panionia, i. 148. 


, of Arcadia, vii. 202; ix. 


INDEX OF 


Panionium, i. 143. 148. a0 vi. 7. 
Panionius, viii. 108—106 
Panites, vi. 52. 
Panopeans, viii. 34, 35. 
Panormus, i. 157. 
Pantagnotus, iii. 39. 
Pantaleon, i. 92. 
Pantareus, vii. 154. 
Panthialeei, i. 125. 
Panthimathi, i iii. 92. 
Panticapes, iv . 18. 47. 54. 
Pantites, vii. 239. 
Papeus, i iv. 59. 


Paphlagones, i. 6. 72 ; iti. 90 ; vii. 72. 
Papremis, ii. 59. 63. 71. 

Pareebates, v. 46. 

Paralate, iv. 6. 


Parapotamii, viii. 33. 

Paretaceni, i i. 101; es 94. 

Parion, v. 117. 

Parmys, iii. 88; vii. 78. 

Parnassus, viii. 27. 32. 

Paroreate, iv. 148; viii. 73. 

Paros, v. 28. 31; vi. 133—135 ; viii. 67. 
112. 

Parthenius, river, ii. 104. 

—_—_——-, mountain, vi. 105. 

Parthi, iii. ‘93. 117; vii. 66. 

Pasargade, i. 125. 

Pasicles, ix. 97. 

Pataici, iii. 37. 

Pataicus, vii. 154. 

Patara, i. 182. 

Patarbemis, ii. 162. 

Patiramphes, vii. 40. 

Patizeithes, iii. 61. 

Patreans, i. 145. 

Patumus, ii. 158. 

Pausanias, iv. 81 ; v.32; vii. 204; viii 3; 
ix. 10. 21. 46. 50, 53—57. 60—64. 78 
82. 

Pausice, iii. 92. 

Pausiris, iii. 15. 

Pedasus, i. 175 ; v. 121; vi. 20. 

Pedieans, viii. 33. 

Peithagoras, v. 46. 

Pelasgians, i. 56, 57. 146; ii. 51; v. 26. 
64; vi. 137—140; vil. 42. 94; viii. 44. 

Peleus, vii. 191. 

Pelion, iv. 179; vii. 129. 

Pella, vii. 123. 

Pellene, i. 145. 

Pelops, vii. 8. 11. 

Peloponnesus, i. 56. 68; vii. 137. 233; 
viii. 31. 73; ix. 73. 

Pelusium, ii. 17. 154; iii. 10. 

Penelope, ii. 145, 146. 

Peneus, vii. 20. 128. 173. 182. 

Penthylus, vii. 195. 

Percalos, vi. 65. 

Percote, v. 117. 





PROPER NAMES. 


Perdiccas, v. 22; viii. 137—139. 
Pergamum, vii. 43. 
Pergamus, vii. 112. 
Perialla, vi. 66. 
Periander, i. 20. 23; 
Pericles, vi. 131. 
Perilaus, ix. 103. 


iii, 48. 50. 53 ; 


Perinthus, iv. 90; v. 1,2; vi. 33; vii. 25. 


Perrheebi, vii. 128. 132. 173. 
Perse, passim. 
Perses, vii. 61. 150. 


Perseus, ii. 15. 91; vi. 53, 54; vii. 61. 


150. 
Petra, v. 92. 
Pheedima, iii. 68, 69. 
Phenippus, vi. 121. 
Phagres, vii. 112. 


Phalerus, v. 85; vi. 116; viii. 66. 91; 


ix. 32. 
Phanagoras, vii. 214. 
Phanes, iii. 4. 11. 
Pharandates, vii. 79; ix. 76. 
Phareans, i. 145. 
Pharnaces, vii. 66; ix. 41. 
Pharnaspes, ii. 1; iii. 2. 
Pharnazathres, vii. 65. 
Pharnuches, vii. 88. 
Phaselis, ii. 178. 


Phasis, i. 2. 104; ii. 108; iv. 37, 38. 45. 


86; vi. 84 
Phayllus, viii. 47. 
Phegeus, ix. 26. 
Pheneus, vi. 74. 
Pherendates, vii. 67. 
Pheretime, iv. 162, 202. 208. 
Pheron, ii. 111. 
Phidippides, vi. 105. 
Phidon, vi. 127. 
Phileeus, vi. 35. 
Philagrus, vi. 101. 
Philaon, viii. 11. 
Philes, iii. 60. 
Philippus, of Crotona, v. 47. 
—_—_——., of Macedonia, viii 
Philistus, a 97. 
Philition, ii. 128. 
Philocyon, ix. 72. 85. 
Philocyprus, v. 113. 
Phila, iv. 178. 
Phlegra, vii. 123. 
Phlius, vii. 202; ix. 28. 


i. 139. 


Phoceea and Phoceans, i. 80. 152. 168; 


ii. 106. 177, 178; vi. 8. 12. 17. 
Phocians, i. 146; vii. 176. 212. 217; viii 
27. 30. $2; ix. 17. 31 


Phoenicia (4 ¢owixn), ii. 44. 116; iii, 136; 


iv. 39. 


Phoenicians, i. 1. 105; ii. 44. 104. 112; iii. 


19. 107; iv. 42; v. 58. 89; vi. 47; vii 
23. 34. 44. 89; viii. 90. 

Phoenix, vii. 176. 200. 

Phormas, vii. 182. 


v. 92. 
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Phraortes, i. 73. 102. 

Phrataguna, vii. 224. 

Phrixe, iv. 148. 

Phrixus, vii. 197. 

Phronime, iv. 154. 

Phryges, i. 28. 72; ii. 2; iii. 90; vii. 73. 

Phrynichus, vi. 2). 

Phrynon, ix. 15. 

Phthiotis, i. 56; vii. 132. 

Phya, i. 59. 

Phylacus, viii. 39. 85. 

Phyllis, vii. 113. 

Pieria and Pierians, vii. 112. 13). 177. 
185. 

Pigres, v. 12; vii. 98. 

Pilorus, vii. 122. 

Pindarus, iii. 38. 

Pindus, i. 56; vii. 129. 

Pirene, v. 92. 

Pirus, i. 145. 

Pisa, ii. 7. 

Pisistratidee, v. 63. 

Pisistratus, son of Nestor, v. 65. 

———_—, son of Hippocrates, i. 59—63 ; 
v. 65; vi. 35. 103, 

Pistyrus, vii. 109.- 

Pitane, i. 149; iii. 65; ix. 53. 

Pittacus, i. 27. 

Pixodarus, v. 118. 

Placie, i. 57. 

Plateeans, vi. 108 ; viii. 1. 44. 50; ix. 28. 

Platea, iv. 151—153. 166. 169. 

Pleistarchus, i ix. 10. 

Pleistorus, ix . 119. 

Plynus, iv. 168. 

Peeciles, iv. 147. 

Pogon, viii. 42. 

Poliades, ix. 538. 

Polichnite, vii. 170. 

Polyas, vii. 21. 

Polybus, v. 67. 

Polycrates, iii. 39—44. 54. 56. 120—125. 

Polycritus, viii. 92, 98. 

Polydectes, viii. 131. 

Polydorus, v. 59; vii. 204. 

Polymnestus, iv. 150. 155. 

Polynices, iv. 147; vi. 52; ix. 27. 


*Porata, iv. 48. 


Poseideum, iii. 91. 

Poseidon, i. 148; ii. 50; iv. 59. 188; vii. 
129. 192; viii. 55. 123. 129; ix. 81. 

Poseidonius, ix. 71. 85. 

Potidsea, vii. 123; viii. 126—129. 

Preesii, vii. 170, 171. 

Prasias, v. 16. 

Praxilaus, ix. 107. 

Praxinus, vii. 180. 

Prexaspes, iii. 30. 33. 62. 66. 74; vii. 97. 

Priamus, i. 4; vii. 43. 

Priene, i. 16. ‘Lae. 161; vi. 8. 

Prinetades, v. 41. 

Procles, iv. 147; vi. 5), 52; viii. 131. 
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Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, iii. 50. 52. 
Proco 


nnesus, iv. 14; vi. 33. 
Prometheus, iv. 45. 
Propontis, iv. 85. 
Prosopitis, ii. 41. 165. 
Protesilaus, vii. 33; ix. 116. 
Proteus, ii. 112—116. 


Peammenitus, i iii. 10. 13. 15. 
Psammis, ii . 160. 
Psammitichus, i. 
157 ; vii. 7. 
Psylli, iv. 173. 
Psyttalea, viii. 76. 95. 
Pteria, i, 76. 
Pylii, i. 147; v. 65. 
Pylos, vii. 168; ix. 34. 


Pytheas, of gina, vii. 181; ix. 78. 
, of Abdera, vii. 137. 
Pythermus, i. 152. 

Pythius, vii. 27—29. 38, 39. 
Pytho, i. 154. 

Pythogenes, vi. 23. 


Rhampeinitus, ii. 121, 122. 
Rhegium, i. 166, 167; vii. 170. 
Rhenea, vi. 97. 

Rhodope, iv. 49; viii. 116. 
Rhodopis, ii. 134, 135. 
Rhodus, ii. 178; vii. 153. 
Rhbeecus, iii. 60. 

Rheeteun, vii. 43. 

Rhypes, i. 145. 


Sabaco, ii. 137—139. 152. 

Sabyllus, vii. 154. 

Sace, i. 153; iii. 93; vii. 64. 

Sagartii, i. 125; iii. 93; vii. 85 

Sais, ii. 28. 59. 163. 170. 

Salamis, the island, viii. 56. 84. 

, of Cyprus, iv. 162; v. 104. 

Sale, vii. 59. 

Salmydessus, iv. 93. 

Samos, i. 142; ii. 26. 60. 148. 

Samothracia, ii. 57; vi.47; vii. 108; viii 
90 


Sanacherib, ii. 141. 

Sandanis, i. 71. 

Sandoces, vii. 194. 

Sane, vii. 22. 123. 

Sappho, ii. 135. 

Sarange, iii. 93. 117; vii. 67. 
Sardanapallus, ii. 150. 

Sardis, i. 7. 15. 84. 86; v. 101. 106. 
Sardo, i. 170; v. 106. 124. 
Sardyattes, i. 16. 18. 








105; ii. 2. 151—154. 


INDEX OF 


nium, vil. 58. 
Sarte, vii. 122. 
Saspires, i. 104; iii. 94; iv. 37. 40; vi. 
9 


Sarpedon, i. 173. 
Sarpedo 


79. 

Sataspes, iv. 43. 

Satre, vii. 110, 111. 

Sattagydee, iii. 91. 

Saulius, iv. 76. 

Sauromate, iv. 2]. 43. 110. 117. 

Sczeus, v. 60. 

Scamander, v. 65; vii. 42. 
dronymus, i ii. 135. 

Scapte-Hyle, vi. 46. 

Sciathus, vii. 7. 179. 182, 183. 

Scidrus, vi. 21. 

Scione, vii. 123. 

Sciras, Vill. 94. 

Sciron, viii. 71. 

Sciton, iii. 130. 

Scius, ix. 49. 





, of Myndus, v. 33. 
Scyles, iv. 78—80. 
Scyllias, viii. 8. 
Scyrmiadee, iv. 93. 
Scythee, i. 15. 103; iv. passin; vi. 81. 
Scythes, iv. 10. 
Scythia, iv. passim. 
es, Vi. 23, 24; vii. 148. 
Sebennytan province, ii. 166. 
Seldomus, vii. 98. 
Selinusii, v. 46. 
Selybria, vi. 33. 
Semiramis, i. 184. 
Sepia, vi. 77. 
Sepias, vii. 183. 186. 188. 191. 195. 
Serbonis, ii. 6; iii. 5. 
Seriphii, viii. 46. 48. 
Sermyle, vii. 122. 
Serrheum, vil. 59. 


-| Sesostris, ii. 102, segg. 


Sestus, iv. 143; vii. 33; ix. 114. 
Sethon, i u. 141. 

Sicania, vii. 170. 

Sicas, vii. 98. 

Sicinnus, viii. 75. 110. 

Sicyon, v. 67, 68; vi. 92; ix. 28. 
Sidon, ii. 116; iii. 136; vii. 99, 100. 128. 
Sigeum, the town, v. 65. 94. 





Silenus, vii. 26; viii. 138. 
Simonides, v. 102; vii. 228. 
Sindi, iv. 28; iv. 86. 
Sindus, vii. 123. 
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Singus, vii. 122. 

Sinope, i. 76; ii. 34; iv. 12. 

Siphnus, iii. 57, 68; viii. 46. 48. 

Siris, in Italy, viii. 62. 

-———, in Peonia, v. 15; viii. 115. 

Siromitres, vii. 68. 79. 

Siromus, of Tyre, vii. 98. 

———,, of Cyprus, v. 104. 

Sisamnes, son of Hydarnes, vii. 65. 

, father of Otanes, v. 25. 

Sisimaces, v. 121. 

Sitalces, iv. 80; vii. 137. 

Sithonia, vii. 122. 

Siuph, ii. 172. 

Smerdis, iii. 30. 65. 

—, the Magian, iii. 61. 69. 

Smerdomenes, vii. 82. 121. 

Smila, vii. 123. 

Smindyrides, vi. 127. 

Smyrna, i. 14. 16. 149. 

Sogdi, iii. 93; vii. 66. 

Soli (3dAor), v. 110. 115. 

Soloéis, ii. 32; iv. 43. 

Solon, i. 29; ii. 177; v. 1138. 

Solymi, i. 173. 

Sophanes, vi. 92; ix. 73—75. 

Sosicles, v. 92. 

Sosimenes, viii. 82. 

Sostratus, iv. 152. 

Spargapises, i i. 211. 

Spargapithes, iv. 78. 

A gabating vii. 198. 228. 
Sperthias, vii. 134. 

Sphendales, ix. 15. 

Stagirus, vii. 115. 

Stentoris, vii. 58. 

Stenyclerus, ix. 64. 

Stesagoras, vi. 34. 38. 103. 

Stesanor, v. 113. 

Stesilaus, vi. 114. 

Strattis, iv. 138; viii. 132. 

Struchates, i i. 101. 

Stryme, vii. 108, 109. 

Strymon, i. 64; v. 13. 23; vii. 24. 113; 

viii. 115. 





Styres, vi. 107; vii. 1. 46; ix. 28. 
Styx, vi. 74. 
Sunium, vi. 87. 115. 


Susa, i. 188; iv. 83. 91; v. 49. 52—654; 


vii. 239. 
Syagrus, vii. 153. 159. 
Sybaris, y. 44; vi. 21. 127. 
Syene, ii. 28. 
Syennesia, i. 74; v. 118; vii. 98. 
Syloson, iii. 39. 138. 141—149. 
Syme, i. 174. 
Syracuse, vii. 155, segg. 
Syrgis, iv. 123. 
Syri, i. 72. 76; iti. 90; v. 49; vii. 72. 
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Syria, ii. 12. 116; iii. 5. 91; iv. 39; vii. 
89. 


Syrii, vii. 63. 
Syrtes, ii. 32. 150. 


Tabalus, i. 154. 

Tabiti, iv. 59. 

Tachompso, ii. 29. 

Teenarum, i. 23, 24; vii. 168. 

Talaus, v. 67. 

Talthybiade, vii. 134. 

Talthybius, vii. 134. 137. 

Tamyne, vi. 101. 

Tanagra, v. 57. 79; ix. 16. 43. 

Tanais, ii. 166; iv. 20, 21. 45. 100. 123. 

Tarentum, i. 24; iii. 138; iv. 99; vii. 
170. 

Targitaus, iv. 5. 

Tarichee, ii. 15. 113. 

Tartessus, i. 163; iv. 152. 192. 

Taucheira, iv. 171. 

Tauri, iv. 3. 20. 99. 103. 

Taxacis, iv. 120. 

Taygetum, iv. 145. 

Tearus, iv. 90, 91. 

Teaspes, iv. 43; vii. 79; ix. 76. 

Tegea, i. 65; vi. 72. 105; vii. 170. 202; 
ix. 25. 35. 70. 

Teii, i. 168; vi. 8. 

Telamon, viii. 64. 

Telebor, v. 59. 

Telecles, iii. 4]. 

Teleclus, vii. 204. 

Telesarchus, iii. 143. 

Telines, vii. 153. 

Telliade, ix. 37. 

Tellias, viii. 27. 

Tellus, i. 30. 

Telmessians, i. 78. 

Telus, vii. 163. 

Telys, v. 44. 

Temenus, viii. 137, seqq. 

Temnus, i. 149. 

Tempe, vii. 173. 

Tenedus, i. 15] ; vi. 31. 

Tenus, iv. 33; vi. 97; viii. 82. 

Teos, i. 142. 168; ii. 178. 

Teras, iv. 80; vii. 187. 

Terillus, vii. 165. 

Termile, vii. 92. 

Tethronium, viii. 33. 

Tetramnestus, vii. 98. 

Teucri, iv. 191; v. 13. 122; vii. 20. 43. 

Teuthrania, ii. 10. 

Thales, i. 74, 75. 170. 

Thamanei, iii. 93. 117. 

Thamasius, vii. 194. 

Thamimasadas, iv. 59. 

Thannyras, iii. 15. 

Thasus, ii. 44; vi. 28. 46, 47; vii. 108. 
118. 
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Theasides, vi. 85. 

Thebe, in Egypt, i. 182; ii. 3. 15. 42. 
54. 56. 83. 166; ii. 10; iv. 181. 

, in Boeotia, i. 52; v. 79; vi. 108; 
vii. 202; ix. 31. 41. 67. 86 

Thebe, v. 80. 

Themiscyra, iv. 86. 

Themison, iv. 154. 

Themistocles, vii. 144. 173; viii. 4. 19. 
22. 56. 74. 79. 83. 108—111. 123, 124. 

Theocydes, viii. 65. 

Theodorus, i. 51; iii. 41. 

Theomestor, viii. 85; ix. 90. 

Theophania, i. 51. 

Theopompus, viii. 131. 

Thera, iv. 147, 148. 150. 156. 

Therambus, vii. 123. 

Therapne, vi. 61. 

Theras, iv. 147, 148. 





Therme, vii - 121. 127.179. 183; viii. 127. 
Thermodon, ii . 104; iv. 86. 110; ix. 27. 
43. 


Thermopyle, vii. 175, 176. 184. 186. 201. 
223. 


Theron, vii. 165. 

Thersander, son of Polynices, iv. 147; vi. 
62. 

, of Orchomenus, ix. 16. 

Theseus, ix. 72. 

Thesmophoria, ii. 171; vi. 16. 

Thespie, v. 79; vii. 202. 226; viii. 50. 
75; ix. 30. 

Thesprotia, v. 92; vii. 176; viii. 47. 
Thessalia, Seocadudris, i. 57; CecoaAln, 
vii. 128. 172, segg. 176; viii. 27—30; 

ix. 31. 89. 

Thessalus, v. 46. 

Thestes, iv. 159. 

Thetis, vii. 191. 

Thmuitan province, ii. 166. 

Thoas, vi. 138. 

Thonis, ii. 114. 

Thoricus, iv. 99. 

Thornax, i. 69. 

Thrace (4 ge and 4 Opntn), i. 168; 
iv. 99; vi. 

Thracians, i. 28; ii. 103; iti. 90; iv. 74. 
93; v. 3. 6—8; vii. 110. 1853 viii. 
115, 116; ix. 89. 

Thrasybulus, i. 20—22; v. 92. 

Thrasycles, ix. 93. 

Thrasydeius, ix. 58. 

Thrasylaus, vi. 114. 

Thriasian plain, viii. 65; ix. 7. 

Thyia, vii. 178. 

Thyni, i. 28. 

Thyrea and Thyree, i. 182; vi. 76. 

Thyssagete, iv. 22; 123. 

Thyssus, vii. 22. 

Tiarantus, iv. 48. 


Tibareni, iii. 94; vii. 78. 
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Tibisis, iv. 49. 

Tigranes, vii. 62; ix. 

Tigris, i. 189; v. 52; 

Timagenides, ix. 38. 

Timagoras, vii. 98. 

Timander, ix. 69. 

Timarete, ii. 55. 

Timesitheus, of Delphi, v. 72. 

Timesius, of Clazomens, i. 168. 

Timnes, iv. 76. 

Timo, vi. 134, 135. 

Timodemus, viii. 125. 

Timon, vii. 141. 

Timonax, vii. 98. 

Timoxenus, viii . 128. 

Tiryns, vi. 76, 77. 83; ix. 28. 

Tisamenus, son of Antiochus, ix. 33 —33. 
, 80n of Thersander, iv. 147; vi. 


96. 102. 
vi. 20. 


52. 
Tisander, father of Isagoras, v. 66. 
————, father of Hippoclides, vi. 127 


Titormus, vi. 127. 

Tmolus, i. 84. 93; v. 101. 

Tompyris, i. 205. 212. 214. 

Torone, vii. 22. 122. 

Trachea Chersonesus, iv. 99. 

Trachis, vii. 175, 176. 198, 199. 201. 203; 
viii. 31. 

Trapezfis, vi. 127. 

Traspies, iv. 6. 

Trausi, v. 4. 

Trauus, vii. 109. 

Trescephalee (rpeis xepada), ix. 39. 

Triballian plain, iv. 49. 

Triopium, i. 174; iv. 38. 

Tritseeans, i. 145. 

Tritanteechmes, i. 192; vii. 82. 121; viii 
26. 

Triteans, viii. 33. 

Triton and Tritonis, iv. 178, 179. 191. 

Troezen, vii. 99; viii. 41; ix. 28. 

Troglodytee, iv. 183. 

Troia, iv. 191; v. 13. 

Trophonius, i. 46; viii. 134. 

Tycta, ix. 110. 

Tydeus, v. 67. 

Tymnes, v. 37; vii. 98. 

Tyndaride, iv. 145 ; v. 75; ix. 73. 

Typhon, ii. 156 ; ili. 5. 

Tyras, iv. 11. 47. 51. 82. 

ae camp (Tupiwy orparéredov), ii. 


Tyrodiae vii. 25. 

Tyrrheni, of Thrace, i. 57. 
Tyrrhenia, i. 94. 163. 166, seg. 
Tyre, ii. 44. 112. 
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Velia, i. 167. Xuthus, vii. 94. 


Veneti. See Eneti. 
Zacynthus, iii. 59; iv. 195; vi. 70. 
White Fort (rd Aeuxdy retxos), iii. 91. Zalmoxis, iv. 94. 
—— Pillars (Aevxal orfAa:), v. 118. Zancle, vi. 23; vii. 164. 
Zaueces, iv. 193. 
Xanthippas, vi. 131. 136; viii. 131; ix. ; Zeus, i. 131, et passim. 


114. 120. Zeuxidamus, vi. 71. 
Xanthusg, i. 176. Zone, vii. 59. 
Xenagoras, ix. 107. Zopyrus, iii. 153—158. 160; iv. 43. 
Xerxes, vi. 98; vii. 1. 11, e¢ passim. Zoster, viii. 107. 
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apérepoy xply, ii. 82. 
apophrns, ti. 246. 
xpélos, ii. 387. 
wtyapyot, i. 549. 
muroupss, j i. 387. 
wvpooy, ii. ae 


xuppdpos, ii. 322 


pnoréyn, i. 400. 
pnxin, ii. 209. 386. 
pnxés, ii. 264. 


caydpis, ii, 226. 
Lapdovexdy Alvor, i. 240. 
ceaAnvaly wtf, i. 44. 
Zipowaloves, ii. 8. 

otra, i. 512. 

orrorosds, i. 408. 

SxvOdeor pijocs, i. S11. 
ZxbOns, i. 440. 

oxurdAn, oxvradoy, i. 400. 
opirypa, i. 407. ~ 


ouw0ds, i. 273. 

coopla, i. 20. 

cogiorhs, i. 19, 20. 204. 

goods, i. 204. 

onepx Gels, ii. 301. 

Xwépyiy roy idrcuey, ii. 
258. 

owovdaterepos, i. 6. 

orovdadrepos, i. 102. 

orparetey and orpared- 
ev@a, i. 153. 

Erpdrri, ii. 389. 

orurrnply, i. 300 

ovyxorrew, ii. 265. 

obuBora, i. 399. 

coun Bdrwy Ayshy, i. 409. 

ouvéBare, i. 7). 

ouvéxer bat, i. 396. 

curtcracGai, i. 514; ii. 263. 

avppaln, i. 261. 

Zvpor, Zdpior, i. G4. 

svotpéper, ii, 433. 


Tafiri,i 471. 

Ta WOAAG wdvra, ii. 43. 
tapixetal, i 179. 
tdptxos, i. 469. 
Tavpordduor, i. 348. 
téyos, i. 257. 
TeOptrworpopeiy, ii. 160. 
TeAey, i. 331. 

— els, ii. 151. 
Téreos, réraws, ii. 489. 
ridpa, ridpas, i. 101. 
révos, i. 31; ii. 36. 
tépuos, i. 479. 

Touro wéy, i. 235. 
tpiwérn oy, i. 476. 
vTpéms, i. 232. 

Tpaue or Tpdvyua, i. 541. 


B3ep, i. 136. 

Serv, i. 625. 
Srapxos, ii. 11. 259. 
brexrl@er@at, ii. 321. 
bwetéxeiy, ii. 487. 
bwepBoAh, it. 378. 
brodétimos, ii. 216. 
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bwd Sixaorrhpioy, ii. 479. 
cwropapyérepos, i. 405. 
bwépavers, li. 208. 


parrdferOas, ii. 19). 
odpcea, i. 132. 

Sarvirdy, i. 181. 
epdoixoi, i. 465. 

Separ, i. 245. 

ohun, i. 29. 410. 

onus, i. 29. 410. 

PGeipes, i. £01. 
pleiporparyeiy, i. 501. 
POdvos Geer, i. 149. 336. 
poiwlxeos, owiuchios, i. 463. 
dédpos, i. 243. 

opéynars, i. 20. 

optiovni, ii. 369. 
gvdaxrhpioy, ii. 33. 
ovaAapxos, ii. 45. 

Sexala and Sexaln, i. 107. 


xaipe, i. 511. 

xardoa: xd8a, i. 194. 

xdppa:, i. 216. 

Xapaxrhp, ii. 181. 

xdpira narabdaGas, ii. 109. 
437. 

xelp, i. 257. 473. 

xed (er, ii. 389. 

xemepl(ecy, ii. 378. 

Xepoorheror, i. 616. 

Xepoornorral, i. 516. 

xhri, ii, 427. 

xAepés, i. 33. 

xpnopoctrn, ii. 444. 

xprods bxepOos, and xpu- 
ods Aeuads, i i. 32. 


xvrol, ii. 209. 

xeploy, i. 250. 

xwpis wets, ii. 172. 
Ydupn and Wduyos, i. 542. 
éy, i. 196. 

&s, i. 402. 

éurds or durés, ii. 38. 


INDEX 
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SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED IN THE NOTES. 


Abe, temple of Apollo there more an- 
cient than that at Delphi, i. 30. 

——-, probably important as a military 
position, ii. 335. 

Abaris, in the original form of his story a 
mendicant priest of Apollo, i. 457. 

Abdera, apparently reconciled to Persian 
rule, ii. 113. 

» familiar with misfortune, ii. 249. 

, nature of its population, ii. 249. 

Ablutions of the Egyptians, i. 195. 

Aborigines, the Athenians proud of beg 
thought such, ii. 277. 

Abou-simbul, inscription at, strangely 
misinterpreted, i. 189. 

Abrocomas, a Hellenic name, but perhaps 
the translation of a Persian one, ii. 308. 

Abydos, its feudal relation to Gyges, ii. 
106 


Acanthus, a colony from Andros, ii. 248. 

———-, its friendship important to 
Xerxes, ii. 248. 

————-—-, modern dress of the women in 
the neighbourhood of, ii. 6. 

—, probable cause which took 
Xerxes thither, ii. 253. 

Acheean league, ii. 129. 

nation, an element in the Lace- 

deemonian population, i. 51. 

pericecians described as the slaves 

of the Argives, ii. 134. 

serfs betray their Argive masters 
to Cleomenes, ii. 132. 

Acheemenid pedigree restored, i. 429. 

Acheeo-Dorian colony, how symbolized, 
i. 16. 




















Achaia, a surname of Demeter, whence 
derived, ii. 37. 

: , different lists of its twelve towns, 
i. 110. 

——, duodenary division of, i. 110. 

Acheloiis, formations at the mouth of it, 
i. 175. 

Achilles, his sacrifice of twelve Trojans by 
vivi-combustion, i. 68. 

recognised as a hero by the Hel- 
lenic settlers in Scythia, i. 470. 

Acre, the base of operations in the Per- 
sian invasion of Egypt, i. 311. 
Acrisius in the Hellenic legend connected 
by his ancestors with Egypt, ii. 117. 
Acrocorinthus, picturesque description of 
it, ii. 63. 

Adaptation, instances of, i. 288. 295. 472. 
484. 504; ii. 61. 

——_———- of stories to different locali- 
ties and times, i. 414. 

—————— in mythology, i. 332. 

——_-—— of religious ideas necessitated 
by the needs of commerce, i. 499. 

——_—_—— of foreign deities, ii. 280. 

Adonis-Osiris worshipped at Amathus as 
an aboriginal deity, ii. 76. 

Adriatic gulf the point from which amber 
came to the Greeks, i. 385. 

Adyrmachide, their site, i. 537. 

antis tribe occupied the right wing of 
the Athenian force at Marathon, ii. 153. 

Ege the burial-plece of the Macedonian 
kings, ii. 9. 

gina the most difficult to make of all 
the Hellenic islands, ii. 342. 
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maonid, rival of Pisistratus, ii. 38. m. 158, 158. 
Agsthyrsi perhaps the Carpethian moun-} Alea Athene worshipped at 
ad ° Tegea, Therapne, and elsewhere, i. 49. 
of Herodotes perhaps different | ——______, her temple a sanctuary for 
from thet of Polybias, i. 78. the whole of the Peloponnese, i. 49. 
, probable meaning of the word, | Aleuads, expedition against them after 
i. 78. the Persian war, ii. 128 
, comperison of it with the acro- | . , one of them made the instru- 
poiie st Athens, how to be explained, ment of Philip of Macedonia for fur- 
- 78. thering his plans, ii. 184. 
» colours of ite walls symbolical, , their wish was probably to enter 
i. 79, into allegiance with the Persian court, 





» the capital of Cyrus and Cam-/ = ii. 184. 
byses, |. 116. ——--, some members of the family 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


instracted by the sophist Gorgias, 
ii. 184. 

Aleuade probably supplied the Pisistra- 
tids with the Thessalian cavalry they 
employed, ii. 185. 

Alexander the Great, his homage to reli- 
gious fanaticism, i. 117. 

, wished to restore the 
temple of Bel at Babylon, i. 133. 

—_—_____ —_———, his remorse for the 
death of Clitus how removed, i. 329. 

——_—__—___-—_—_—, local traditions re- 
specting him in Southern Russia, i. 509. 

son of Amyntas, a vassal of 
Persia, ii. 112. 











——— , remarkable 
msnner in which he is described by 
Herodotus, ii. 285. 








——-, his con- 
nexions in the Persian court, ii. 392. 
—————— unnecessarily described by He- 
rodotas, ii. 451. 

Alexandria free from fevers, why, i. 183. 

Alexandrine chronographers the channel 
through which various traditions have 
come down, i. 272. 

——_———-— grammarians, factitious na- 
ture of their rules, i. 541. 

——_—_———— Jews, their unfortunate treat- 
ment of the Old Testament, i. 207. 

———__—— scholars, their misplaced in- 
genuity in handling the eurly poets, 
especially Homer, i. 207. 

Algerines retain a custom ascribed to the 
Nasamones by Herodotus, i. 539. 

Allegiance to the court of Persia sym- 
bolized by a present, i. 375. 

Alternative readings, i. 439. 518. 

—_______———. incorporated in the 
text, i. 3. 7. 40. 93. 125. 142. 144. 
147. 227. 230. 251. 317. 325. 343. 
345. 403. 412. 507. 531; ii. 59, 60. 96. 
291. 363. 386. 430. 442. 444. 479. 

Alum, rarely found in a native state, i. 
300. 

Amalthea, horn of, said to be an offering 
of Miltiades to Zeus at Elis, ii. 106. 
Amasis, his census intended as the basis 

of a land-tax, i. 298. 
» his wife from Cyrene, of a Hel- 
lenic race, i. 301. 
, his alliance with the Greeks how 
modified, i. 302. 
, his probable alliance with Sparta, 
1 











i. 341. 

» probably a party of the commer- 
cial league between Samos and Cyrene, 
i. 527. 

Amathus, Aphrodite there represented as 
bearded, ii. 76. 

ago @ purely Cyprian race, ii. 
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Amazons, their native name significant of 
what, i. 502. 

——-, account of them by Hippo- 
crates, i. 505. 

———, their occupation of the Areo- 
pagus represented as an éwire:xiopds 
against Athens, ii. 439. 

————, historical fact underlying the 
Attic myth of them, ii. 439. 

Ambassador, his pay two drachme a day 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 


i. 396. 

Amber brought from the Baltic to Hellas, 
i. 385. 

called ‘‘ glasa”’ by the Germans in 
the time of Tacitus, i. 385. 

Ambracia colonized by a Cypselid, ii. 34). 

Amestris, her parentage, ii. 223. 

—————, her bitter jealousy raises a sus- 
picion of her personal attractions having 
gone off, ii. 223. 

————., the daughter of one of the 
seven conspirators against the Magian, 
ii. 490. 

Aminias, his relationship to AZschylus as- 
sumed in modern times, ii. 361. 

Amompharetus, the story of his being an 
fren not to understand, ii. 474. 

Amonun, not Amous, the Egyptian nomi- 
native, i. 200. 

Ampe probably low on the Tigris, ii. 97. 

not to be identified with Opis, ibid. 

Amphiaraus, his oracle identified with 
himself, i. 32. 

—____—_—., various localities assigned to 
him, i. 34. 

—_—_—_——_—,, his ritual is substantially the 
same as that of Faunus, i. 35. 

Amphicea corrupted by local pronuncia- 
tion into Ophitea, ii. 334. 

Amphictyonic congress at Calaurea, ii. 
33). 

Amphipolis not mentioned by name in 
Herodotus, why, ii. 247. 

Amplification of early traditions in later 
times, i. 238. 

Amyclee, the Apollo there had a gilt face, 
i. 51. 

» possibly the Lacedeemon of the 
Tliad, ii. 47. 

Amyris the wise, story of his sagacity, ii. 
182. 

Amyrteus, king of Egypt, conquered by 
Cambyses according to Ctesias, i. 320. 

Anacharsis, a curious saying of his ex- 
plained, i. 481. 

———, story of his mishap perhaps 
derived from Cyzicus, i. 482. 

——_—_——, represented as a travelling phi- 
losopher, i. 483. 

ae, Epistle to Hanno quoted 
by Cicero, i. 483. 
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Anachronism of description, i. 108. 154. 
209. 393. 

—- showing the late origin of a 
story, li. 62. 

—__—- -— in some of Herodotus’s sto- 
ries no ground for suspecting interpola- 
tion, ii. 162. 

Anaitis worship, i. 157. 

Anaxandrides king of Sparta at the time 
of the Samian revolution, i. 342. 

Anaxarchus, a pagan precursor of Hobbes 
and Filmer, i. 329. 

Anaxilaus, his connexion with Terillus 
indicates a struggle of races, ii. 279. 
————., his minister Smicythus perhaps 

a freedman, ii. 283. 

Andreas an Orchomenian name, ii. ]60. 

, the father of Myron, possibly an 
Orchomenian exile at Sicyon, ii. 161. 

Androgynous character attached to Isis, 


i. 327. 

————_——_— deities, probably the Ama- 
thusien Apbrodite was originally so 
represented, ii. 76. 

——_————. representations of the gods 
how originated, ii. 373. 

Anecdotes, their substantial part the prin- 
ciple they embody, i. 289. 

——————- of which the interest is chiefly 
ethical, vary in their historic details, ii. 
423. 

Apemurium probably the point from which 
the transit of the Persian fleets to Cy- 
prus took place, ii. 78. 

Anglo-Saxon pedigree, i. 236. 

Animal choruses in Attic comedy how ari- 
ginated, i. 204. 

Animals conceived to spontaneously seek 
sacred places, i. 209. 

, sacred, turned out to run at large, 

i. 213. 














the symbols of certain deities, 
i. 446. 
» how trested by the poetical 





mythologers, i. 446. 

Ant-eater probably the myrmex of Hero- 
dotus, i. 378. 

Anthemus, its site, ii. 68. 

Anthylla probably not the Gynecopolis of 
Strabo, i. 234. 

Anti-Persian feeling did not prevail widely 
before the Scythian expedition of Da- 
rius, ii. 15. 

Antiphanes, the Argive sculptor, i. 63. 

Apamea, the successor of Celeense as an 
important commercial town, ii. 202. 

, ite site, ii. 202. 

Apaturia, part of the festival consisted of 
a hymn by toreb-light, ii. 149. 

Apeliotes the most unfavourable wind for 
the voyage from Platea to Egypt, i. 
526. 





Aphrodisium at Ascalon the source of one 
of Herodotus’s stories, i. 206. 

————-— at Cyrene probable source of 
some of Herodotus’s stories, i. 301. 

————_—- at Samos, ii. 481. 

Aphrodite Urania analogous to the Egyp- 
tian Bubastis, i, 286. 

————— Apatarus, i. 502. 

represented as bearded at Ama- 

thus in Cyprus, ii. 76. 

Apis, caravan route to it from the Oasis 
of Ammon, i. 171. 

—, the frontier town of Egypt towards 
the west, i. 182. 

Apis, his dam held sacred, i. 283. 

——, his temple adjacent to the Hephx- 
steum at Memphis, i. 283. 

— identified with Osiris in the time of 
Strabo, i. 283. 

-——-, his relation to the Hellenic Epa- 
phus, i. 327. 

Apollo invoked under the name of Lesches, 
ii. 467. 

of Delphi, factitious union of him 

with Dionysus, ii. 245. 

Didymeus identical in character 
with the deity at Amycle, ii. 97. 

———- Ismenizs, his temple supposed an 
off-shoot from Delphi, i. 71. 

——__—_—_——_—, the statue made of cedar 
wood, and in that circumstance alone 
differed from the Apollo of Branchide, 


Loxias, the prophet of Zeus at 
Pytho, i. 209. 

——— Patareus, i. 134. 

——— Phigalenus, his image, i. 52. 

—— Ptois, site of his temple, ii. 
391. 

--_——- Triopius identical in character with 
the Apollo at Thornax and at Amycis, 
i. 128. 

Apollonia on the Ionian gulf distinguished 
from the town of the same name in the 
Euxine, ii. 479. 

Appellative perhaps mistaken for a proper 
name, i. 54. 245. 

Apries the Uaphris of Manetho and Ho- 
phra of Scripture, i. 290. 

Apsinthians change places with the Do- 
lonchi in one version of the story of 
Miltiades, ii. 108. 

Apsinthians probably the pericecians of 
anus, ii. 493. 

Arabia made to include Syrophcenica and 
Syrophilistia, i. 176. 

Arabian gulf, remarkable way in which it 
is noticed by Herodotus, i. 460. 

ee the carriers of frankincense, i. 

ata to obtain water in the desert, 
i. 315. 














SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Aradus and Tyre two islands s. of Gerrha, 
i. 383. 

Araxes of Cyrus is probably the Jihon, 
i. 150. 

of the Massagete: is the Wolga or 

the Ural, i. 150. 

of Strabo not the Araxes of the 

Scythian traditions, i. 442. 

, two if not three rivers called in 
Herodotus by that name, i. 460. 

Arcadia, its wars with Lacedzmon placed 
by Aristotle before the Lycurgean legis- 
lation, i. 48. 

Arcadians, apr of them in hostility to 
Sparta, ii. 

»& aa of feeling between 

them, the Eleans, and the Messenians, 


ii. 447. 
organization of them a deve- 
lopement of the policy of Cleomenes, 
. 129. 
Arch of Janus at Rome, i. 295. 
Archalla supposed to be the modern Er- 
cle, ii. 31. 
— probably a significant name, ii. 
31 

















Archias of Pitane, his conversation with 
Herodotus criticised, i. 346. 

Archidamus the invader of Attica at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, ii. 128. 

-—— probably regent for five years 
before coming to the crown, ii. 128. 

Archives of the Asiatic Greeks destroyed 
in the suppression of the Ionic revolt, 
ii. 103. 

Arctic circle, Jong nights within it pro- 
bably known by report, i. 451. 

— not likely to have been en- 
tered by Hellenic travellers, i. 451. 

Ardericca probably a significant name, 


i. 136. 

——_—_, its site not to be identified 
with certainty, ti. 157. 

Areopagus, the court there, increased in 
influence just after the battle of Mara- 
thon, ii. 165. 

opposite to the Paneum on the 
acropolis, ii. 345. 

the site of an Amazonian settle. 
ment, ii. 439. 

Argives destroyed by Cleomenes were of 
the raling class, ii. 132. 

, described in an oracle under the 

bol of a serpent, ii. 132. 

es refuse to assist the Atginetans 
against Athens, why, ii. 140. 

————,, their claim to take precedence of 
Lacedsemon founded on what, ii. 268. 

, Said to have invited the Persians 

———Greece in consequence of their loss 
to the defeat by Cleomenes, ii. 428. 

expected to be able to keep the 
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Spartans from marching against Mar- 
donius, how, ii. 428. 

Argos, revolution produced there through 
the blow struck by Cleomenes, ii. 134. 
—— in the time of Clisthenes of Sicyon 
must have been the most important 

member of the Orchomenian league, ii 
161. 

——, regal office there implied by the ex- 
pressions of Herodotus, ii. 268. 

Ariabignes perhaps the Ariamenes of Plu- 
tarch, ii. 237. 

Ariaramnes shared the fate of the Phoeni- 
cians, beheaded by Xerxes in his pas- 
sion, ii. 366. 

———., an ancestor of Darius was s0 
or in the Behistun Inscription, ii 

Arimaspi, various derivations of the word, 
i. 453. 

Arion, varying forms of hie story, i. 15. 

Aristagoras, his celebrated map often re- 
ferred to by modern writers, ii. 28. 

in his map followed the line 
of the great road, ii. 29. 

Aristeas of Proconneeus, i. 452. 

ee perhaps 
words adopted by Herodotus, i i. 445. 

—— reputed a con- 


juror, why, i. 452. 
, his work consi- 


dered spurious by later writers, but not 
by Herodotus, i. 452. 
his probable 


rr eae 
treatment of his subject, i. 452, 

— his work little 
known at Rome, i. 452. 

——___—_—_______——, his work bought 

very cheap by Aulus Gellius at Brun- 

disium, i. 452. 

of Corinth put to death by the 
Athenians, why, ii. 260. 

Aristides, his difficulty in getting out of 
Egina not explicable from Herodotus’s 
account, ii. 360. 

, his exploits at Salamis variously 
reported, i li. 368. 

, story of his taking Psyttalea 
progressively improved from schylus 
to Plutarch, ii. 368. 

Aristobulus the Alexandrine Jew and his 
followers, i. 273. 

Aristodemus, the Lacedsemonian tradi- 
oe of him differed from all others, i. 


Aristotle, charge of blasphemy against him, 
i. 223. 

Ark, superstitious treatment of it by the 
corrupted Israelites, ii. 50. 

Arrow a sacred symbol, i. 457. 

Arsinoe, its site, i. 305. 

———-, the pomt from which Strabo’s 


his 
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view of the Faioum irrigation was taken, 
i. 306. 
Arsinoitan Nome thought by Strabo the 
great wonder of Egypt, i. 304. 
Artabanus appears in all accounts as a 
type of wisdom and moderation, ii. 
190 


Artabazus recommends the employment 
of secret service money among the Hel- 
lenic confederates, ii. 449. 

—_—_———-, nature of his proceedings at 
Platea, ii. 463. 

Artabe an Egyptian as well as Persian 
measure, i. 143. 

equal to the Hebrew Bath and 
the Attic Metretee, i. 143. 

Artaphernes, his hatred of Histiseus, ii. 
102. 


— joins with Harpagus in put- 
ting him to death, ii. 102. 
Artayctes kept a harem in the demesne of 
Protesilaus, ii. 492. 
probably by descent one of the 
old Persian party, ii. 494. 
various accounts of the site of 
his crucifixion, ii. 494. 
Artemis the Hellenic representative of 
Bubastis, i. 286. 
—— — combined with Ares not the hun- 
tress goddess, ii. 4. 
of the Thracians identical with the 
Tauric Artemis and the Artemis Brau- 
ronia, ii. 4. 
, probable meaning of the name, 


worship, character of it in western 
Asia, ii. 144. 
Amarusia, her festival attended 
by a complete army of Eretrian citizens, 
ii. 146. 
Cindyas, a warlike goddess, ii. 82. 
——————-, legend es to her 
statue at Caryanda, ii. 82. 
Coloéne at Sardis, i. 73. 
of Ephesus analogous to the 
Egyptian Bubastis, i. 286. 
Orthia, in the Limneum at 
ii. 4. 
Orthosia, i. 490. 
of Samos, identical with the Arte- 
mis Limnea at Sparta, i. 342. 
Artemisium, the name given to the strait 
as well as the shore, ii. 286. 
at Ephesus, its great cele- 
brity, i. 71. 
————— in Salamis, arbitrarily placed 
by Leake, ii. 414. 
——_——-— at Samos, ii. 48]. 
Article, its use where the object men- 
tioned for the first time is familiar, 
i. 226. 228. 298. 382. 548; ii. 7. 20. 
44. 189. 245. 331. 350. 






































INDEX OF 


Artificial navigation a thing unfamiliar to 
the Greeks, i. 136. 

Artyntes, Artayntes, and Artontes, per- 
haps different forms of the same Per- 
sian name, i. 394. 

Aryandes, his real offence, i. 535, 536. 

» appointed an individual not a 
Pasargad to the chief command of the 
Egyptian army, why, i. 536. 

Asceticism of early Christians gave rise 
to a proverb, i. 116. 

Asia, antithesis of it with Europe, i. 4. 

Asiatic cities, details of their colonisation 
very uncertain, i. 112. 

elephants appear on the Egyptian 

monuments as tribute, and on the Nim- 

roud obelisk, i. 385. 

Greeks, a complete break in their 
history after the suppression of the 
Ionian revolt, ii. 103. 

Asineeans, their origin, it. 235. 

Asine in Laconia, when founded, ii. 340. 

—— of Argolis, ii. 356. 

Asius of Samos the authority for the 
legend of Apollo Ptoiis, ii. 391. 

Asopus has some water in its bed even in 
summer time, ii. 436. 

Aspathines, perhaps the Aspachana of 
the Naksh-i-Rustan inscriptions, 1. 
356. 

Asses not used in Scythia, why, i. 512. 

——, the Arcadian breed a celebrated 
one, i. 454. 

Assir, the ancient Latin name for “‘ blood,” 
i. 477. 

Assyria, scanty notices of it in Herodo- 
tas, i. 76. 

Assyrian characters on a monument, i. 
490. 








chronology, none of an au- 
thentic character followed by Hero- 
dotus, i. 277. 
_——— , its effeminate appear- 
ance, i. 146. 
history of Herodotus, probably 
never executed, i. 135. 
shoe similar to that of the 
Theban women, i. 146. 
Astrabacus, derivation of the name, ii. 


126 
——_—_—, an orgiastic deity, ii. 126. 
Astronomical canon reckoned from the 
epoch of Nabonasaar, ii. 186. 
—_—___—_—_——-, rule in it probably 
corresponds with the practice of the 
Persian court, ii. 186. 
—————— interpretation of myths sub- 
ere to the building of 
i. 199 
Astyages, what relation to Croesus, i. 55. 


———-, his dream, of what kind, i. 84. 


—————, related to Harpagus, i. 35. 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Astyages, different accounts of his fate, 
i. 351. 

————, his re-appearance expected, 
i. 351. 


Atarbekis is equivalent to "Adpo8irns 
adits, i. 198. 

Atergatis etymologically identical with 
Derceto, i. 83. 

Athamas crowned for sacrifice, a familiar 
image at Athens, ii. 296. 

Athene, said to have been born at Alal- 
comene, why, ii. 54. 

united with Erectheus at Athens, 

ii. 56. 

associated with Poseidon at Lace- 

deemon as well as Athens, ii. 26. 47. 

the special patron deity of Pisis- 

tratus, i. 42. 

» her garb that of the Libyan 

women, i. 547. 

worship at Sais, i. 212. 

Chalcieecus, a deity belonging to 
the ante-dorian times of Sparta, ii. 47. 

——— Crastie, ii. 26. 

Itonia, her temple at Coronea, ii. 
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of Pedasus, probably an union of 

Ares and Aphrodite, ii. 373. 

Polias, site of her temple at 

Athens, ii. 53. 

Pronaia, ii. 337. 

Sciras, site of her temple in Sala- 
mis, ii. 367. 

——_—_—_—_——, an instance of a pagan 
temple converted into a church, ii. 











, of the lake Tritonis, analogous to 
Emyo, i. 642. 

Athenian expedition under Leagrus pro- 
bably of a piratical nature, ii. 496. 

——____————- not mentioned by 
Thucydides, ii. 469. 

——— aristocracy compared with the 
heads of houses in the Italian republics, 
ii. 105. 

————— kalendar, i. 22. 

citizens, their numbers, ii. 71. 

—————- expedition to Syracuse unknown 

to Herodotus, ii. 282. 

origin of sentiments put into 
the mouth of the Persian Artabanus, 
ii. 190. 

—————— sentiments put into the mouth 
of Spartans, ii. 396. 

-—_—_—— traditions followed by Herodo- 
tus, ii. 169. 

women, their costume changed, 
ii. 59. 

Athenians were ostensibly the originators 
of the war with Persia, i. 398. 

———.,, in what sense alone can be 
considered aborigines, ii. 277. 
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Athenians, their taste for a country life 
imbibed from very early times, ii. 45. 
Athens, its small power at the time of the 

expulsion of the Pisistratids, ii. 48. 

—-—, a powerful party in it favourable 
to Persia, ii. 421. 

Athor, her equivalents in other mytholo- 
gies, i. 198. 

, identified by Manetho with the 
Hellenic Here, i. 205. 

Athos, inhabitants of it a bilingual people, 
ii. 2. 

Athribis the same with Atarbechis, i. 
198. 

Athyr signified in Egyptian “a cow,” 
also ‘“‘ the third month of the year,’’ i. 
198. 

Atossa probably whole sister to Smerdis, 
i. 355. 





» her character variously repre- 
sented by Aéschylus and Herodotus, i. 
398. 

Atreeb the ancient Athribis, i. 198. 

Atschui the Russian word for the &oxvu of 
Herodotus, i. 450. 

Atthides, their authors agree with Hero- 
dotus as to the early history of Megara, 
ii. 51. 

Attila, ground of his mission to conquer 
the world, i. 473. 

Atys connected with Ofys, Cotys, and 
Cotytto, i. 75. 

Augila is the chief date market, i. 544. 

Augury derived from the first person slain 
in a war, ii. 288. 

Augustine’s dispute with Jerome on the 
rendering of a word in Jonah, i. 231. 
Austrian provincial term (Aa/?) illustrated, 

i. 196. 

Auxiliary verb, germ of its modern use, 
i. 18. 

Awarat el Macta, i. 304. 

Azotus (Ashdod) depopulated by the 
siege of Psammitichus, i. 286. 


Babylon, Herodotus speaks of it in the 
past tense, i. 131. 

, exaggerated account of its fortifi- 

cations, i. 131. 

, Strabo speaks of the walls as if 

still existing, i. 133. 

, ita revolt from Darius ap 
both in Herodotus and in the Behistun 
inscription, i. 408. 

———, its long siege as described by 
Herodotus, i. 409. 

, size of ita walls, i. 411. 

notions of its size, i. 




















+ 
413. 
, story of its capture by Darius 
reached Herodotus through a Greek 
channel, i. 414. 
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Babylon twice taken by Darius, i. 436. 
——— and Egypt, relation between, i. 


148. 
(in Egypt) in the neighbourheod 
of Memphis, i. 284. 





—_——____- _____——, different accounts as 
to its origin, i. 284. 

Babylonian measures, their relation to 
the Egyptian, i. 293. 

Bacchus, the name of the initiated person 
in the Dionysian mysteries, i. 224. 

Backward reckoning from the time of 
Amaasis, i. 276. 

Bactra, the modern Balk, ii. 91. 

, the direction in which female 
slaves were carried from Hellas, ii. 91. 

Bactrians, their dependance on the Per- 
sian empire a very loose one, ii. 490. 

Bahbeit, the site of an Isis-temple, i. 211. 

Bahr bela ma, a nullah in the Faioum, i. 


305. 
Behr el Wadi, a canal for irrigation, i. 
305 


Youssouf, i. 281. 
——-—__-_———-, its condition in the 
time of Strabo, i. 303. 
Baki in Coptic means “a city,” i. 198. 
Balbec, its gigantic blocks of stone, i. 
285. 


Baldness, congenital, ascribed by Hero- 
dotus to a tribe of Asiatics, i. 450. 
—————, possible origin of the story, i. 


450. 

Bamboo to the height of sixty feet 
in the Lower Indus, i. 376. 

Barca, policy of its builders, i. 534. 


Barene, in the neighbourhood of Agba- 
i. 68 








tana, 1. 68. 
Barrows of the Greeks who fell at Platea, 
ii. 430. 
on the banks of the Tyras called 
“the Kings’ Grave,’’ i. 448. 
abundant in the plains to the 
north of the Euzine, i. 470. 
abound over the whole continent 
of Europe east of the Carpathians, i. 
478. 














, Dinety-one with huge oaks on 
them counted from one point by Clarke 
between the Don and Kouban, i. 478. 

———— sometimes surrounded by stone 
walls, i. 509. 

———— in the Troad all regarded as sepul- 
chres, and chapels built on or near 
them, ii. 214. 

Bartius, not represented as an open rebel 
in the Behistun inscription, i. 430. 

» question of his personal identity, 

i. 433. 

, his mysterious death, i. 434. 








INDEX OF 


Basesareus, ii. 246. 

Bassarides, ii. 246. 

Bettus, probably the issue of a mixed 
marriage, i. 528. 

, statue of him at Delphi, i. 528. 

, story of the recovery of his voice, 

i. 528. 

, an appellative taken for a proper 

name, i. 556. 

Bear, probably never known in Egypt, i. 
215. 

——, a sacred symbol of Artemis, i. 
446. 

Bearded priestess, a figure of one in the 
temple of Bahbeit, ii. 373. 

Beauty, the Greek notion of it involved 
stature, i. 300. 

Behistun inscription, i. 361. 

——————=———---—-,_ its account of the 
Magian usurpation and its causes, i. 
362. 


——_——— rock-tablet, its great value for 
the early Persian history, i. 420. 
—___————, description of it, 











i. 420. 
—__-_—,, its inscriptions t7i- 
lingual, i. 421. 
—_____—_—_—-——, scale of the figures 
upon it, i. 421. 
, Rawlineon’s trans- 


lation of the inscription, i. 423. 
———__—_——_—_— exhibits the annals 
of Darius’s reign, i. 423, 424. 
—_——__—_____-—___—. evidences a religi- 
ous revolution in Persia, i. 424. 
——___——_———— to be _ regarded as 
an official statement, i. 425, 426. 
Bel, his te:nple at Babylon was standing 
in the time of Herodotus, i. 133. 
——_——_--—______—_____—_——., ita dimensions 
variously given, i. 133. 
—————_______————-, destroyed by 
Xerxes, i. 183. 


Belitanas, tomb of, at Babylon, opened by 
Xerxes, i. 138. 

Belus-worship, union of with a Mylitta- 
worship, i. 262. 

Bendidea, a festival perhaps introdaced 
into Athens from Lemnos, i. 456. 

Bendis, the Thracian name of Artemis, L 


456. 

Ber, the Coptic root of Bapis, means ‘‘ to 
wattle,’’ i. 198. 

Berbers, perhaps the aboriginal popula- 
tion of Africa in the time of the first 
Hellenic settlements, i. 547. 

Berenice, the subsequent name of Eues- 
peride, i. 537. 

Beasi, ii. 246. 

Bias, in what capacity at the Panionian 
congress, i. 124. 

—— of Pri 





~~ 
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SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 539 


tempt, without ill-breeding, in what Brenchid, double uze of the word in Hero- 


way, i. 611. 
Bilbeys, its distance from Suez, i. 287. 
Bilingual populations, i. 38. 
Bird-cherry, the roryrixdy dSérydpor of He- 
rodotus, i. 450. 
Birket el Keroun, its dimensions, i. 804 


—307. 

————-—-_—, its water slightly brack- 
ish, but contains fresh-water fish, i. 
304 — 307. 

Birth, a subject of lamentation in some 
tribes, ii. 3. 

Birthday of the Persian king e high festival 
throughout Asia, ii. 489. 

Bitterness of feeling exhibited in a play 
upon words, ii. 115. 

Bitumen springs near Babylon, i. 137. 

Black stone of Strabo not a mistake, i. 
267. 

Blind king of Egypt, his story of late date, 
i. 272. 


slaves in Scythia, why, i. 437. 

Blocks of stone of gigantic size, i. 297. 

Blood appearing in temples, a frequent 
portent in antiquity, ii. 262. 

Body-guard of the Lacedemonian kings 
divided into three watches, ii. 118. 

Boeotia, a great part of it must have been 
oceupied by Mardonius’s army, 446. 

Boeotian confederacy, possible cause of its 
being forsaken by Platewa and Hysie, 
ii. 464. 

eels sprinkled with silphium a 
celebrated dish, i. 537. 

Boges, his heroic conduct not mentioned 
by Thucydides, ii. 243. 

Bohemian language, in sound, reminds a 
stranger of Italian, i. 240. 

Bona Dea of Latium conjoined with Mer- 
cury, as the Here Bunea of Corinth 
was with Hermes, i. 559. 

Bone plate (i.e. bound platte), a Hert- 
fordshire phrase for a boundary space 
between two parishes, i. 558. 

Bornouese said to have no proper names 
except nicknames, i. 545. 

Borysthenes, various accounts of the height 
to which it was navigable, i. 448; how 
far really, i. 448. 

Bosjemans, perhaps the diminutive race 
of men mentioned by Herodotus, i. 
191. 

Bosporane Greeks, their traffic with the 
European and Asiatic nomads of the 
Don, i. 444. 

Bow, an efficient weapon for marmers in 
ancient naval warfare, ii. 154. 

Braachide, the temple burnt by the priests, 


i. 72. 
Serre , archaic character of the temple, 
i. 117. 
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dotus, i. 117; ii. 96. 

—————, the priests probably more at- 
tached to Median than Hellenic inte- 
rests, ii. 22. 

» gave place to the name Didymi, 
why, ii. 96. 

Brass armour, i. 283. 

Bread, with salt fish, the chief foed of the 
bulk of the people, ii. 88. 

Briges, identical with the Brygi, ii. 
228 


Brooches, large ones worn by the Argive 
and Aiginetan women, ii. 59. 

Bubastis, Egyptian name of Artemis, i. 
128. 


——_———-, not equivalent to the Latin 
Diana, i. 286. 

(the city), Herodotus did not 
i there go beyond the temple, i. 
271. 

, the temple there perhaps an 
especial source of Herodotus’s informa- 
tion, i. 214. 

Budini, perhaps a Sclavonic race, i. 500. 

, their personal description like that 
Mirae Tacitus gives of the Germans, i. 
50 

Buna, her relation to the Oreads, i. 

558. 


———, is the Bona Dea of the Roman 
rituals, i. 559. 

Bunus, a mythical personage by the time 
of Pausanias, 558. 

Burning lamp, an ancient symbol belong- 
ing to Athene, i. 212. 

Busiris, means the “‘tomb of Osiris,” i. 


, the reputed birthplace of Osiris, 

i. 211. 

Bybassian peninsula, i. 129. 

Byssus, a kind of flax, i. 225. 

, where grown, idid. 

, consamed largely in Egypt, and 
imported thither from Elis, i. 289. 

Byzantium, Histiseus’s occupation of it a 
very importaat step, ii. 88. 


Cabeles of Herodotus the same as his 
Cahalii, ii. 230. 

Cabiri, i. 334. 

Cadastral scheme of Darius, is derived 
from a Hellenic source, i. 369. 

—_——_ —__—— , entirely dif- 
ferent from the Behistun inscription, 

i. 360. 

















—_—__— > _ implies a 
centralized government, i. 432. 

——_———_—_—_—_, 48 given by 
Herodotus, explained, ii. 204. 

Cairn by the side of the road from Perin- 
thus to Apollonia, i. 490. 
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Cairo, partly built of the stone from the 
pyramids, i i. 260. 

Cakes of peculiar form eaten on festivals, 
i. 217. 

Calacte adopted as a proper name by the 
Romans, ii. 98. 

Calaris not in Corsica, but Sardinia, i. 121. 
Calaurea, traffic between Peloponnesus 
and the Euxine passed by it, ii. 267. 

, legend connecting it with Delos, 





ii, 338. 

, Amphictyonic congress formerly 
held there, ii. 339. 

Callias, son of Hipponicus, went to Susa 
realy to negotiate a peace with Persia, 





Calmuck women extremely hardy, i. 504. 

Calmucks do not, strictly speaking, live in 
wagons, i. 465. 

————— consecrated camels by turning 
them loose, i. 213. 

Calydna etymologically identical with Ca- 
lynda, ii. 363. 

Calymna, perhaps the same as Calydna, 
ii, 239. 

Camarina, its land received by Hippo- 
crates as a ransom for his Syracusan | —— 
prisoners, ii. 272. 

Cambyses, varying accounts as to'who his 
mother was, i. 310. 

————, his proceedings in Upper Egypt 
rest on the local traditions 0 Thebes, i. 
321. 

, circumstances favourable to his 
invasion of Egypt, i. 322. 

-—————-, his sister whom he married 
perhaps Atossa, i. 327. 

, account of his excesses probably 
derived from the Hephzsteum at Mem- 
phis, i. 334. 

——_——., cause of his death in the ac- 
counts followed by Ctesias, i. 350. 

————, dramatic character of the de- 
scription of his death, i. 352. 

————, varying accounts of the length 
of his reign, i. 354. 

——_——— in some accounts made to die 
of grief, i. 354. 

——_—, his wars in Asia not described 
by Herodotus, i. 367. 

» perhaps considered as the re- 
presentative of Apries by the Cyrenians, 
i. 535. 

Camel, belongs to the class of retromin- 
gents, i. 379. 

Canal through Mount Athos really made, 
although discredited by some of the 
ancients, ii. 201. 








—_——_—__—_———-,_ its site 
traced at this day, ii. 201. 

—_—_—_ —____~- —_——_-,, its dimen- 
sions, ii. 20]. 


INDEX OF 


Canal through Mount Athos, its object 
misunderstood by the Greeks, ii. 201; 
their consequent fictions, ii. 201. 


"Feet, ik 201 its real ob- 
J il. ° 
—_——— »  Yequired 


little labour in comparison with other 
known works, ii. 201. 
, became use- 


less when the chain of military posts in 
Thrace fell, ii. 201. 
, an import- 


ant benefit to the Acanthians, ii. 248. 

Candeeus, a deity identical with the Mars 
or Mamers of Italy, ii. 2. 

Candahar perhaps the same name as the 
Gandarii of Herodotus, ii. 2265. 

Candaules, a name of Hermes or Heracles, 
i. 5. 

—_———-, son of Myrsus, i. 390. 

—————-, identified with Heracles or 
Hermes, ii. 82. 

Cannibalism connected with the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, i. 376. 

Canobic mouth of the Nile thought the 
only natural one by Aristotle, i. 181. 

-_—_—__—_—__ ——_——- not entered 
Herodotus, i. 181. 

Cap obtained the name of Xylo- 
phagus from the number of its wrecks, 
ii. 326. 

Cappadocia, its tribute paid to the king, 
i. 369. 


——_—_———, comparison of its resources 
with those of Media, i. 369. 
Cappadocian kings descended from one of 
the seven conspirators, i. 365. 
—— mules not barren, i. 409. 
Caprification, i. 145. 
Capua, a staple of the silphium, i. 537. 
Caravan route, in early times, from Petra 
to the coast of the Mediterranean, i. 314. 
» from Olbia on the Bug to 
the emporium on the Don, i. 448. 
traffic from the Borysthenes east- 
ward passed through seven distinct 
tribes, i. 451. 
Caravanserais, not at uniform distances on 
the great route to Susa, ii. 31. 
Cardia, why spared on the suppression of 
the Ionian revolt, ii. 104. 
Caria, the boundary between it and Lycia 
not clearly defined, ii. 22. 
Carian islanders Greek armour 
in the earliest times, i. 542. 
language used by the oracle of 
Apollo Ptoiis and understood by Mys, 
what, ii. 391. 
revolt against Darius a serious 
matter, ii. 84. 
arias and Leleges, their mutual relation, 
i. 125. 
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SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Carians, affinity between them and the 
Lydians, ii. 22. 

, often acted as interpreters between 
the Greeks and the Persian officials, ii. 
390. 

Carmanians, their language and habits re- 
sembled the Persian, i. 97. 

Carmel, a nest of pirates, i. 312. 

Carnea, nature of the festival, ii. 300. 

Carnival illustrates the ancient xopacla, 
i, 204. 

Carthaginians exaggerated the formidable 
character of the country under their 
influence, i. 548. 

, their restrictive commercial 
policy, ii. 77. 

——————- defeated by Gelon about the 
same time as the battle of Salamis, ii. 
280. 

Carystus, ita dangerous coast, ii. 144. 

————_, now inhabited by wreckers, ii. 
144. 











————--, its trade formerly in marble, 
ii. 144. 

, war between it and Athens not 
one of conquest, ii. 486. 

Cashmere, valley of, perhaps the founda- 
tion of a story in Herodotus, i. 386. 
Casium (Mount), important as a landmark 

for navigators, i. 171. 313. 

Caspian, once communicated with the sea 
of Aral, i. 161. 

» more erroneously conceived by 

Eratosthenes than by Herodotus, i. 152. 

, eastern traffic passed from it into 
the Koura, i. 81. 

——_—__—, origin of the name, i. 372. 

Caspians, singular custom of a people of 
that name, i. 376. 

———,, apparently inhabitants of a cold 
region, ii. 226. 

, the name given by Herodotus 
to the Marsyas of Xenophon, ii. 82. 

Caubul, its river the Indus of Herodotus, 
i. 463. 

Caucasus called by the natives Caspium, 
i. 372. 

——————, the quarter from whence slaves 
were brought in ancient as well as 
modern times, ii. 91. 

Caucones, their site in the Peloponnese, 
i. 523. 

———, their ethnical affinity with the 
Arcadians, i. 523. 

Causeway, Herodotus’s account of its di- 
mensions incorrect, i. 259. 

Cavalry, the strong arm of the early 
Lydians, i. 18. 

, the Scythian always superior to 

the Persian, i. 512. 

, 8 powerful arm at Eretria, ii. 145. 

Cean hostelry at Delos, i. 457. 
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Celene, the point where the details of 
the march of Xerxes commence, ii. 
202. 





, its site, ii. 202. 

, its importance as a commercial 

town, ii. 202. 

, its population removed to Apa- 
mea by Antiochus Soter, ii. 202. 

Celeee, orgies like those of the Eleusinian 
Demeter there, ii. 463. 

Celts of Herodotus to be looked for in 
Lusitania, i. 192. 

Cenotaphs made at Platea by those cities 
whose contingents were not present at 
the battle, it. 475. 

Ceos, Leake’s conjecture that it is a place 
in Salamis unfounded and unnecessary, 
ii. 357. 

Cercopes, legend of them variously given, 
ii, 304. 

Chain of posts established by the Persians 
in Europe, ii. 202. 

Chalcidian settlers reckoned as Athenians 
in the estimate of the confederate fleet, 
ii. 319. 

Chalcis, feud between it and Eretria ex- 
plains a proceeding of Artabazus’s, ii. 
385 


Chalybes, manufacturers of steel, i. 19. 
Change of construction explained, i. 324. 
—— of moods significant, ii. 122. 
Charcoal, Anacharsis wondered that the 
Greeks should use it, i. 481. ; 

Charon of Lampsacus, perhaps the autho- 
rity followed by Herodotus in some 
places, i. 107. 

Chémi, the native name of Egypt, whence 
derived, i. 176. 

Chemmis, a name applied both to a city 
and an island, i. 227. 

Chemmo or Khem, the Priapeian Osiris, 
i. 202. 

Chersonesus in the Crimea not mentioned 
by Herodotus, i. 499. 

Chests secured by cords before the inven- 
tion of locks, i. 391. 

Chios, probable cause of its war with 
Erythree, i. 12. 

Christmas brawns and pikes, analogous to 
certain gifta at the court of Persia, i. 
374. 

Chronological difficulty of Solon’s story, 
i. 19. 








—_—_____——— gt over in a very 
arbitrary manner, i. 99. 

Cilicia, a portion of Taurus called by that 
name, ii. 32. 

Cilicians, why not subject to Croesus, i. 18. 

, twofold, ii. 89. 

Cimbri of Roman history genuine Ger- 
mans, i. 143. 

, factitious identification of them 
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Commerce, effects of ite transfer to another | Constancy of habits and manners in the 


locality, i. 284. 

————— between Egypt and the Zigean 
in early times, i. 264. 

———— of the Greeks confined to the 
ports of the Adriatic, i. 386. 

Commercial aristocracies, existed in Hellas 
until the Persian invasion, ii. 162. 

enterprise of the Greeks in 


cities, fi. 95. 
———_————— league between Samos and 
Cyrene, its advantages, i. 527. 
—_—_______—— traceable in a religious 
myth, ii. 338. 
——_——— navigators, trace of in the 
description of Herodotus, i. 171. 
—-——— rivalry, affected the sources 
of Herodotus’s information, i. 312. 
——_—_—-——_—— , explains some of He- 
rodotus’s omissions, i. 499. 
route through Colchis to the 
Caspian, i. 459. 
up the Orontes, i. 459. 
from the Euxine towards 
India, ii. 91. 


up the Phasis in early 
times, ii. 230. 


routes, instance of one being 
closed at the time Herodotus wrote, i. 


449. 

——-———, the basis of the geo- 
graphical notices in Herodotas, i. 460 
traveller, trace of in descrip- 

tion, i. 172. 
Common law of Persia violated by Cam- 
byses under shelter of a positive law, i. 

















329. 

Compacts by oath imply recognition of a 
common deity, i. 317. 

Compound verbs, singular use of them, 
often unnoticed by grammarians, ii. 100. 

used in the regimen of 
their simple elements, ii. 433. 

Compression of two pro Lg are in one 
sentence, i. 252. 319; ii. 94. 273. 

Computstion, rude method of it attri- 
buted to Darius explained, i. 496. 

, early practice of the Romans 
and Vulsinians, i i. 496. 

Confederate Greeks, real cause of their re- 
tiring from Tempe, ii. 285. 

Confusion of several centuries in Hero- 
dotus’s ering i. 272. 

Conium, in Phrygia, the only known town 
of the name, ii. 38. 

Coniston, its Dare See to an 
East Anglian, i. 








East, i. 256. 
Construction, by inference, i. 450. 500; 
ii. 143. 206. 342. 268. 421. 479. 


, mixture of explained, i. 151. 
340. 


———-— modified by courtly etiquette 
i. 91; if. 371. 421. 
ampds Td onpawdperoy, i. 201. 





251. 401; i 

Coptic superstition adopted by Maho- 
metanism, i. 227. 

Coptus, end of the caravan route from 
Mouse Roads on the Red Sea, i. 180. 

wine-jars an important article 

of traffic, ii. 5. 

a aaa commercial monopolists, i 


Gets its site, ii, 79. 

Corinth, Doric party predominant there at 
the time of the expulsion of the Pi- 
sistratids from Athens, ii. 50. 


what part of it termed ‘‘ beetling ’’ 

(3ppudes), ii. 64. 

Corinthians, occasion on which they sym- 
pathized strongly with the Athenians, 
ii. 139. 

Corn an article of export from Egypt, i. 
526 


—— trade (Pontine), Xerxes too wise to 
interfere with it, ii. 267. 

Corocandame, its traffic with the nomads of 
the Don, i. 449. 

Coronea, its site, ii. 54. 

» its connexion with Athens 
through the Athene-worship, ii. 54. 

Corporal punishment inflicted by the petty 
officers in the Persian army, ii. 200. 

Corsica, vague notion of, in the time of 
Herodotus, i. 121. 

Corslets of hemp probably of Egyptian 
manufacture, ii. 224. 

Corycian cave, ‘description of its site and 
interior, ii. 

Corys, the river, i. 315; no trace of it in 
Arabia, i. 315. 

Cos, a colony from Epidaurus, with As- 
clepius and Demeter for ite principal 
deities, i. 107. 

Cothurnus, its thick sole made it prover- 
bial, i. 115. 

Cotton not cultivated in Egypt in the time 
of Herodotus, i. 225. 

as a material of dress, ii. 225. 

tree, probably not seen by Hero- 
dotus, i. 225. 

———~— trees of India, i. 381. 

Counter revolution of the Medes repre- 
sented as a merely personal usurpstion 
by Herodotus, i. 393. 

Cotecmata not considered valid without 
some religious bond, i. 490. 
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with the Cimmerians of Herodotas, i. 
143. 
Cimmerian Bosporus, sometimes frozen in 
severe winters, i. 453. 
» breadth of, i. 453. 
—_————- invasions, i. 10. 
Cimmerians of Herodotus a distinct race, 


i. 442. 
, only memorials of them in 
his time, i. 442. 
, indefinite character of the 
traditions respecting them, i. 443. 
—— a Thracian tribe in the 
epinion of ‘sdiduns | i. 443. 

Cinnamon, course by which it reached the 
Greeks, i. 383. 

————, mode of obtaining it like that 





of obtaining diamonds at Golconda, i. | 
384. 


Cinyps, the occupation of it by Dorieus 
hindered, why, ii. 25. 
apr ere lar pool, a feature in a religious ritual, 


Gass attributed by Herodotus to 
the Philistines, i. 239. 

Cithseron, passes over it, ii. 448. 

Civilization of the Asiatic Greeks destroyed 
by the measures of Artaphernes, ii. 
108. 

Classical writers, details wanting in their 
accounts supplied by the literary men 
of the Roman empire, ii. 361. 

Clauses coupled with one another by 
re—Teé, i. 332. 

Cleombrotus, his withdrawal from the 
isthmus misinterpreted, li. 427. 

, time of his death mistaken, 
ii. 427. 

» hot engaged during the 
winter in completing the lines at the 
isthmus, ii. 427. 

Cleomenes, inherited the political feelings 
of his mother’s family, i. 132. 

, his traditional integrity, i. 407; 


, his madness connected in Spar- 
tan traditions with the visit of some 
Scythians to Lacedsemon, i. 483. 

» probably not of Heraclide blood 
by his mother’s side, ii. 24. 

————, his evacuation of the acropolis 

“4 aa & popular topic in after times, 


ii. 31. 








» Varying accounts of his expe- 

dition against Athens, ii. 50. 

5 possible cause of his break with 

Demaratus, ii. 50. 

» his plans involved the absorp- 
tion of the kingdom of Sparta in s 
higher power, ii. 129. 

—————., tried to organize the Arcadians 

and be appointed their dictator, ii. 129. 
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Cleomenes, story of his proposal for an 
alliance with the Scythians, ii. 135. 

———, his madness reputed a judg- 
ment upon him, ii. 135. 

——_——, his story perhaps derived from 
Archias of Pitane, ii. 136. 

————, his party powerful at Lace- 
deemon even after his death, ii. 276. 

Cleopatra as Aphrodite neoudfovea, i i, 14. 

Climate, inconsistency of Herodotus on the 
subject, i. 381. 

Clisthenes (dynast of Athens), probably 
bestowed the civic franchise on several 


——_——, his treatment of the rural po- 
pulation, how explained, it. 43. 
————-, a decimal subdivision ran 
__ through his arrangements, ii. 45. 
his revolution at Athens se- 
cured | by new religious combinations, 


———, effect of his policy in breaking 
ap the Pisistratid party, ii. 146. 

—_—— (dynast of Sicyon), ii. 160. 

——-, his hostility to every thing 
Argive explained, i. 161. 

Club-houses, their representatives in an- 
cient times, ii. 467. 

Clytiads, their hereditary skill m divina- 
tion, ii. 444. 

Cnidus, ite early connexion with Egypt, i. 
128, 129. 

Codrus, different accounts of him, ii, 51. 

Cognate races represented as colonies, and 
their relation to each other reversed in 
current traditions, i. 383. 

, characteristic of their histo- 

Fical traditione, ii. 356. 

symbolism a foundation for histo- 
rical hypothesis, i. 238. 

Coins worn as ornaments by women, i. 
374. 

Colonization, the early myths contain its 
history, i. 541. 

Colosse, origin of its name, ii. 205. 

, it as well as Laodicwa a great 
wool staple, ii. 205. 

Colossi in the Faioum, i. 307. 

, description of them 
by Herodotus explained, i. 307. 

rary set up by Periander at Olympia, 


Column, at Lacedssmon inscribed with the 
names of those who fell at Thermopylz, 
ii. 306. 

Combabus and Cybebe, i. 82. 

, the Aiys of the Syrian mytho- 
logy, ii. 74. 

Combaphes, an Egyptian traitor according 
to Ctesias, i. 311. 

Comessatio, the Latin equivalent of the 
Hellenic xaos, i. 14. 
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Commerce, effects of its transfer to another Constancy of habits and mSnnErs in the 


locality, i. 284. 
————- between Egypt and the A.gean 
in Saveariy times, i. 284. 
of the Greeks confined to the 
ports of the Adriatic, i. 386. 
Commercial aristoecracies, existed in Hellas 
until the Persian invasion, ii. 162. 
———-— enterprise of the Greeks in 
very early times, i. 190. 
—-————— jealousy, traces of, i. 459. 
a of the Carthaginians, 
ii. 77. 


between the Ionian 
cities, ii, 95. 


——__—_———— league between Samos and 
Cyrene, its advantages, i. 527. 

——————, traceable in 8 religious 
myth, ii. 338. 


——_—_——_—. navigators, trace of in the 
description of Herodotus, i. 171. 
—-———— rivalry, affected the sources 
of Herodotus’s information, i. 312. 
—_—__—_——————, explains some of He- 
rodotus’s omissions, i. 499. 
——_———— route through Colchis to the 
Caspian, i. 459. 
———_—_—_——— » the Orontes, i. 459. 
——_—_____—_— from the Euxine towards 
India, ii. 91. 


—_—_. up the Phasis in early 
times, ii. 230. 
————-— routes, instance of one being 


closed at the time Herodotus wrote, i. 
449. 





——___—__—____——, the basis of the geo- 
graphical notices in Herodotus, i. 460. 

——_——-— traveller, trace of in desecrip- 
tion, i. 172. 

Common law of Persia violated by Cam- 
byses under shelter of a positive law, i. 


329. 

Compacts by oath imply recognition of a 
common deity, i. 317. 

Compound verbs, ‘singular use of them, 
often unnoticed by grammarians, ii. 100. 

——_—____— used in the regimen of 
their simple elements, ii. 433. 

Compression of two propositions in one 
sentence, i. 252. 319; ii. 94. 273. 

Computation, rude method of it attri- 
buted to Darius explained, i. 496. 

, early practice of the Romans 

and Vulsinians, i. 496. 

Confederate Greeks, real cause of their re- 
tirmg from Tempe, ii. 285. 

Confusion of several centuries in Hero- 
dotus’s Egyptian history, i. 272. 

Conium, in Phrygia, the only known town 
of the name, ii. 38. 

Coniston, its dialect unintelligible to an 
East Anglian, i. 39. 


East, i. 256. 

Constraction, by inference, i. 450. 500; 
ii. 143. 206. 242. 268. 421. 479. 
a , mixture of explained, i. 151. 


———-— modified by courtl uette, 
i. 91; ii. 371. 421. a 

————— pbs 7d onpairdperoy, i. 201. 
251. 401; it. 23. 

Coptic superstition adopted by Maho- 
metanism, i. 227. 

Coptus, end of the caravan route from 
Mouse Roade on the Red Sea, i. 180. 
Corcyrean oe an important article 

of traffic, ii. 5. 

mart es s commercial monopolist, i. 
119 

Coreseus, its site, ii. 79. 

Corinth, ‘Doric party predominant there at 
the time of the expulsion of the Pi- 
sistratids from Athens, ii. 50. 

» what part of it termed ** beetling ’’ 
Pa aacreniedl ii. 64. 

, occasion on which they sym- 
rethized strongly with the Athenians, 
ii. 139. 

Corn an article of export from Egypt, i. 
526. 

—— trade (Pontine), Xerxes too wise to 
interfere with it, ii. 267. 

Corocandame, its traffic with the nomads of 
the Don, i. 449. 

Coronea, its site, ii. 54. 

» its connexion with Athens 
through the Athene-worship, ii. 54. 

Corporal punishment inflicted by the petty 
officers in the Persian army, ii. 200. 

Corsica, vague notion of, in the time of 
Herodotus, i. 121. 

Corsleta of hemp | ae of Egyptian 
msnufacture, ii. 22 

Corycian cave, iesciplion of its site and 
interior, ii. 336. 

Corys, the river, i. 315; no trace of it in 
Arabia, i. 315. 

Cos, a colony from Epidaurus, with As- 
clepius and Demeter for ite principal 
deities, i. 107. 

Cothurnus, its thick sole made it prover- 
bial, i. 115. 

Cotton not cultivated in Egypt in the time 
of Herodotus, i. 225. 

as a material of dress, ii. 225. 

tree, probably not seen by Hero- 

dotus, i. 225. 

— trees of India, i. 381. 

Counter revolution of the Medes repre- 
sented as s merely personal usurpstion 
by Herodotus, i. 393. 

Covenants not caer valid without 
some religious bond, i. 490. 
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Cow covered with a robe of black sym- 
bolical, i. 265. 

Cranai, a name of the Athenians, while 
Pelasgian, i. 37. 

Creston, the inhabitants of its neighbour- 
hood a peculiar people in the view of 
Herodotus, ii. 2. 

Cretans, their reputation as bold navi- 
gators, i. 521. 

Crete, direct lines of transit to it in the 
time of Strabo, i. 525. 

Crimea, isthmus of the, i. 438. 

, its geological character, i. 438. 

——, ita exceeding fertility in ancient 
times, i. 470. 

, vague knowledge of ite shape, i. 


, its southern point seen simul- 
taneously with Cape Carambis by vessels 
passing, i. 497. 

Critalla, the frontier town on the Halys, 
ii. 31. 202. 

———, its possible etymology, ii. 31. 202. 

Crocodile quite erroneously described by 
Herodotus, i. 215. 

————, mode of its capture taken ver- 
bally from Hecateeus, i. 216. 

, doubtful if produced in the 
Upper Indus, i. 463. 

——_—— worship, its origin, i. 216. 

——__—_—_—_, how interpreted by the 
Neoplatonists, i. 216. 

ar list of his subject states explained, 
1. 19 














, Story of his “‘ bread-cutter”’ criti- 

, i. 34. 

——— miraculously rescued by Apollo in 
Ctesias’s story, i. 67. 

———, his feudal relation to the Persian 
court, i. 69. 

——-—, his relationship to Cyrus, i. 84. 

, his ethical character in Herodotus, 

i, 154. 

, his moralizings are derived from 
a Hellenic source, i. 333. 

———,, feudal relation between him and 
Miltiades, ii. 106, 

» his absurd project of creating a 

navy paralleled in modern times, ii. 229. 

Cromwell compared with Pisistratus, i. 41. 

Croton oil extracted from the 4iki, i. 231. 

Crotona, part taken by it in the Persian 
war, of what kind, ii. 343. 

, Statements respecting its founda- 
tion and the character of the population 
reconciled, ii. 343. 

Cubit, royal, nearly identical with the 
Egyptian and Samian, i. 131. 

ae ai of the royal to the common, 
i. 131. 

———, length of the Egyptian, i. 293. 

——, of the Babylonian, i. 293. 
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Curetes, their ritual, i. 15. 

———-, Offered human victims to Cronus 
or Moloch, i. 316. 

Custody of wards, a prerogative of the 
Lacedseemonian kings, ii. 119. 

Customs, instance of varying traditions 
as to their origin, ii. 59. 

Cyaxares, analysis of the name, i. 81. 

Cybebe, not identical with Cybele in the 
time of Herodotus, ii. 74. 

, nearly identical with Astarte, ii. 74. 

Cyclical variation not understood by Hero- 
dotus, i. 275. 

Cydonia, the old city very ancient, i. 348. 

Cydrara, possibly a mere station for exact- 
ing transit duties between Phrygia and 
Lydia, ii. 205. 

Cylon, lustration of Athens after his 
murder, ii. 46. 

——, had married the daughter of Thes- 
genes of Megara, ii. 46. 

——., various accounts of his murder ex- 
plained, ii. 46. 

——., his party recovered much power iu 
course of time, and kept up an heredi- 
tary hostility to the Alemeeonids, ii. 46. 

Cynegirus, growth of his story in later 
times, ii. 154. 

Cynetes, probably the same as the Cy- 
nesii, i. 467. 

Cynosarges, the site of, ii. 39. 

, ita excellént position for s 
corps of observation after the battle of 
Marathon, ii. 39. 

Cynosura, Leake’s conjecture that it is 
point of Salamis unwarranted and un- 
necessary, ii. 357. 

Cynurians, in what did their Jonism con- 
sist, ii. 356. 

Cypria, quoted by Herodotus, i. 249. 

Cyprus, its coast described, ii. 78. 

, how probably reduced by Amasis, 


. 302. 
Cypeselids, their influence extended to 
Thesprotia, ii. 66. 
————-, their prodigal expenditure in 
religious offerings, ii. 67. 
Cypselus, varying accounts of the revolu- 
tion effected by him, ii. 65. 
Cyrene, description of the plain of, i. 530. 
, on the verge of the rainless dis- 
trict, i. 530. 
, its history, how perhaps bronght 
to the knowledge of the Samians, i. 533. 
» its political changes compared 
with those of Clisthenes at Athens, ii 


45. 

, expedition of Aryandes against it, 
how brought about, i. 535. 
» & mixture existed between the 
Hellenic settlers and the aborigines 
there, i. 546. 























SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Cyrnus, mythically connected with Triopas, 
Poseidon, and Demeter, i. 123. 

Cyrus (the Great), order of his campaigns 
variously related, i. 68. 114. 

» Herodotus’s criticism of his story, 
i. 76. 

——, his story not derived direct from 
Persian sources, i. 76. 

——. alleged change of his name, i. 88. 

——, story of his being suckled by a bitch 
criticised, i. 94. 

, Varying accounts of his contest with 
Astyages agree in one point, i. 98. 

——, three classes of authorities for the 
history of his elevation, i. 100. 

——, his singular relation to Amytis, i. 
100 








——, his capture of Babylon impossible 
as deacribed by Herodotus, i. 141. 

, his capture of Babylon may be ex- 

plained from Diodorus and Strabo, i. 

142. 

, bis expedition against the Massagetee 
of uncertain authority, i. 154. 

———, various accounts of his death, i. 
158. 

——, his tomb professedly visited by Aris- 
tobulus, i. 158. 

» described by Onesicritus, 

i. 158. 


—— (the brother of Artaxerxes), had a 
‘at Celeenee, ii. 203. 

Cythera, its facility for annoying the La- 
cedeemonians taken advantage of, ii. 
313. 

Cyzicus, its finest buildings constructed 
of marble from Proconnesus, i. 445. 

held as a fief of Darius, idid. 

——_—- visited by Herodotus, i. 482. 











Deedala, a festival in honour of Here, ii. 
455 


Deedalus, tradition of him at Lebadea, i. 
254. 

Dai, perhaps the same as the Dae of 
Strabo, i. 97. 

Damia the equivalent of Demeter, ii. 55. 

Danaus, the root of his name means water, 
and his legend points to the same thing, 
i. 385 


i. 385. 
Daphne, probably once a seat of Moloch- 
worship, i. 242. 
Darius, author of a religious revolution, 
i. 101. 
, his alleged violation of the tomb 
of Nitocris not mentioned by Ctesias, 
i. 138. 
, Various accounts of his relations 
with Egypt, i. 245. 
———-, his knowledge of the death of 
Smerdis very mysterious, i. 357. 
——, story of his groom how originat- 
VOL. Il. 
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ing, i. 367; ingenious attempt to ex- 
plain it, i. 367. 

Darius, his accession to the throne 
brought about by the Achsmenid in- 
terest, i. 367. 

probably established a national 

mint, i. 375. 

, his division into satrapies a part 

of his system of centralization, i. 393. 

» account of him by Herodotus 

compared with that of the Behistun In- 

scription, i. 425, 426. 

- Pr alae a blood-relation of Cyrus, 

i. 427. 

, in what sense the ninth king of 

his race, i. 430. 

i a the seat of government, 

i. 433. 

» his struggles paralleled by the 

wars of the Roses, i. 433. 

» his early and subsequent policy 

in religious matters, i. ‘ 

, extent of his intercourse with 

India, i. 464. 

—, his alleged march in force from 

Susa to the Bosporus criticised, i. 488. 

, an unique story of his barbarity 

is substantially an ethical tale, i. 488. 

, his monument set up at Byzan- 

tium of what nature, i. 490. 

» accompanied by no Phoenician 
force in his Scythian expedition, i. 492. 

——-, his reputed monument at the 
springs of the Tearus criticised, i. 493. 

» his fleet called Ionian, although 

really a mixed force, why, i. 496. 

» his Scythian expedition an insu- 
lated story, i. 495. 

——-, possible source of the account of 
his Scythian expedition, i. 507. 

» his asserted marches in Scythia 
impossible, i. 508. 514. 

-—-——, straits suffered by him in his 
Scythian expedition, i. 513. 

———, his position very precarious at 
first, i. 536. 

, his financial talents earned him 

the nickname of 6 xdwrnAos, i. 535. 

, evidence of his system of cen- 

tralization, ii. 14. 

, his sons-in-law a check upon one 

another, and upon their uncle Arta- 

phernes, ii. 81. 

» parallel between him and the 

Emperor Napoleon, ii. 84. 

, his conciliating policy towards 

the Hellenic dynasts, ii. 109. 

, his genius for consolidation com- 

pared with that of Alexander and Na- 

poleon, ii. 110. 

, his policy one of imperial order, 

ii, 111. 

4A 
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Darius, his personal irritation against the 
Athenians an Athenian story, ii. 141. 

, his conciliatory policy towards 
the Asiatic Greeks, ii. 143. 

———., his age at death and the length 
of his reign variously stated, ii. 183. 

» his relations with the Lydian 

capitalists, ii. 204. 

, table exhibiting his family rela- 
tions, ii. 316, segg. 

Darius Nothus, supposed allusion to him, 
i. 99 


i. 99. 

Dascyleum, in Bithynia, the head-quarters 
of a Persian corpse d’armée, i. 389; 
ii. 75. 











, probably troaps moved from 
thence on Sardis when taken by the 
Athenians, ii. 75. 

Date of certain mythical occurrences reck- 
oned backwards from the time of the 
writer, i. 277. 

Date harvest, its time, i. 538. 

Date-palm held to possess 360 useful 
qualities, i. 140. 

Datis and Artaphernes of the opposite 
party to Mardonius, ii. 14. 

——__————-—— followed the plan 
of proceedings sketched out by Arista- 
goras, ii. 144. 

Dative case, anomalous form of, i. 27. 

, its so-called pleonastic use 
explained, i. 25. 353. 532; ii. 329. 

Day’s journey differently estimated by 
Herodotus, ii. 34. 

Dead, outrages upon them by Cambyses, 
Darius, and Xerxes, i. 334. 

Dead Sea, a confusion between it and the 
Serbonian marsh, i. 313. 

Death a subject of rejoicing to some 
tribes, ii. 3. 

» mode of its infliction traditionally 
observed, i. 413. 

Decelea, its early mythical connexion with 
Lacedeemon, ii. 468. 

Deities, pairs of, i. 82. 

Delos, commercial importance of it, i. 173. 

——, its purgation, i. 46. 125. 

—— stirred by earthquake for the first 
time, ii. 143. 

Delphi, probable source of the history of 
Halyattes, i. 17. 

, vestibule of the temple inscribed 

with gnomic sentiments, i. 24. 

» probable source of a story told 

by Herodotus, i. 3). 

, not a city in the time of Hero- 

dotus, i. 36. 

, the Pisistratids accused of burn- 

ing the temple there, ii. 38. 

, two groups of sculpture there in 

commemoration of defeats of the Thes- 

salians by the Phocians, ii. 332. 
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Delphi, the same story varied there be- 
tween the times of Herodotus and Pan- 
sanjas, ii. 332. 

, the temple is said by Plutarch to 
have been burnt by the Medes, ii. 
338. 

———, extinction of the sacred fire in 
the temple, at what time, ii. $38. 

Delphian oracle had the utation in 
after days of being well-affected to the 
Persians, ii. 335. 

, its answers often had 
no reference to the question put, ii. 
444. 

Demaratus, occasion of his breaking with 
Cleomenes, ii. 114. 

————_-,, varying accounts of his joining 
the Persian court, ii. 127. 

——__——-, his relation to the Persian king 
after his flight from Sparta, ii. 127. 

Demeter, her priests at Rome fetched 
either from Elea or Naples, i. 123. 

——_——, her ritual in Boeotia analogous 
to the Thesmophoria, ii. 37. 

—————, her ancient temple near Platea 
said to be opportunely discovered, ii. 
458. 

——— of Egypt not equivalent to the 
Roman Ceres, i. 258. 

——_—___—_——__, together with Diony- 
sus, held sway over the infernal re- 
gions, i. 2538. 

Erinys, i. 26. 

———_—_—- Prosymna, i. 295. 

Democedes, the private physician of the 
Pisistratids, not of the state, i. 396. 

-—_——, his story not a contemporary 
one, i. 396. 

—————, his escape a current tale at 
Crotona, i. $399. 

not likely to be the authority 
for his own story, i. 400. 

Democratic feeling, falsification of history 
from regard to it, i. 41. 44, 45. 

Demonstrative pronoun bas the force of 
the relative in Herodotus, ii. 123. 

Derceto and Dagon, i. 82. 

Derphys nearly inaccessible from its steep- 
ness, ii. 146. 

Desert, its substratum impregnated with 
salt, i. 243. 

——, its phenomena such as to suggest, 
but not to warrant, Herodotus’s de- 
scription, i. 543. 

Deserters, Herodotus’s story about them 
examined, i. 188. 

Dialectal forms, uncertainty of them in 
Herodotus, i. 96. 203. 529, 530. 

Diana and Dianus, i. 82. 

ry lias indigenous in Crete, i. 








Didymi the same as Branchide, ii. 96. 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Digamma, relic of it in the Greek nume- 
ral ¢s, ii. 35. 

Diogenes the Cynic, his sarcasm, i. 257. 

Dione a superadded deity at Dodona, i. 
209. 

ae ia object of his discipline, ii. 92, 


Dien combined with Ares, not the 


god of the vintage, ii. 4. 
of Egypt not the rural wine-god, 
i. 258. 


, of the Thracians, united with the 
rustic wine-god since the time of Euri- 
pides, ii. 245. 

———— identified with Osiris, ii. 246. 

Omestes, human sacrifices offered 
to him, ii. 297. 

Dioscuri, account of them, i. 334. 

» reputed to wander over the earth 
in the likeness of men, ii. 162. 

Dioscurias a great slave mart, ii. 91. 

Dislocation of the text, i. 228. 312. 320. 
325. 337. 378; ii. 8. 33. 240. 328. 
430. 483. 

Distances, reduction of, i. 174. 

along the seaboard of Egypt, i. 














182. 
on land estimated by a run at 

sea, i. 313. 

——_—— on the great road to Susa esti- 
mated not measured, i. 487. 

variously estimated by Hero- 

dotus, i. 55. 187. 498; ii. 290. 
—————— erroneously given by Herodotus, 

i. 543. 

———-, variable rate of error in 
Herodotus’s assignment of them, i. 

Distributive justice, what the ancients un- 
derstood by it, ii. 16. 

Dithyramb, its nature, i. 14. 

————, cause of the varying accounts 
of its invention, i. 14. 

Diverse traditions adopted by Herodotus, 
i. 35. 291. 326. 339. 356. 367. 373. 
389. 393. 398. 427. 458. 525. 526. 
534. 536. 539. 546; ii. 99. 108. 123. 
188. 230. 278. 388. 

————- attached to the same 
monument, ii. 349, 350. 

——————-, factitious agreement 
produced between them, i. 444. 
Diversity of accounts indicating the un- 

certainty of the facts related, ii. 220. 
Diving, power of, reputed peculiar to vir- 

gins, ii. 323. 

Divining rod, its forks twisted three times, 
i. 476. 

Dodona the great oracle of the old popu- 
lation of Hellas, i. 208. 

——— compared with Pytho, i. 208. 

———, mode of divination there, i. 210. 
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Dodona, religious ideas there cognate with 
those at Ammon, i. 30. 

Dog, why held sacred by the Magians, 
i. 105 


Dog-star, called in Egypt 266s (or 
Thoth), which means ‘ dog, ” i. 105. 
Domestic servants in antiquity how em- 

ployed, i. 408." 

Dorians came into Peloponnesus direct 
from Doris, but originally from Phthio- 
tis in Thessaly, ii. 334. 

in Asia, in what way spoken of as 

an aggregate, i. 108. 

in many instances not 











pure, i. 109. 

—_-—_—_—_———, commercial importance of 
some of their cities, i. 369. 

——_——_——— not_ reckoned with the 
Tonians and olians as slaves of the 
Persian kings, i. 369. 

—_—— not related to have acted 

as Persian auxiliaries, i. 369. 

not mentioned in the ca- 
dastral scheme of Darius, i. 369. 

Dorieus, a name chosen by design, ii. 24. 

, his hostility to Sybaris accounted 
for, i ii, 26. 

Doriscus not so much a city as a military 
position, ii. 72. 75. 

Dove, a religious symbol in the Semiramis 
worship, i. 104. 

Dragoman of Herodotus, i. 261. 

Dry season is expressed by the Greek 
O¢pos, i. 538. 

Dryopians, their origin, ii. 235. 

Dryops made an Arcadian by Aristotle, 
ii. 340. 

Dumbness suddenly removed, various ac- 
counts of, i. 66. 

Duodenary division of the Hellenic and 
Babylonian measures, i. 293. 

Dyed stuffs an article of traffic in an- 
tiquity, i. 74. 

Dying words considered to possess a su- 
pernatural power, i. 477. 

Dynasts in the early commonwealths were 
generally demagogues successful as com- 
manders, i. 13. 

———, many of them popular in Greece, 
i. 392. 











E interchanged constantly with AI in the 
manuscripts, ti. 459. 

Early Christians, cause of their dislike to 
eat of victims offered to idols, ii. 125. 
Earth a plane surface in popular belief, i. 

379. 

Earthquakes, their operation in forming 
the vale of Tempe, illustrated by other 
examples, ii. 256. 

East, practice of turning to it adopted by 
early Christians, why, ii. 219. 


4a 2 
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Darius, his personal irritation against the 
Athenians an Athenian story, ii. 141. 

, his conciliatory policy towards 

the Asiatic Greeks, ii. 143. 

—, his age at death and the length 

of his reign variously stated, ii. 183. 

» his relations with the Lydian 

capitalists, ii. 204. 

, table exhibiting his family rela- 
tions, i ii. 316, segq. 

sare Nothus, suppoeed allusion to him, 


oat eee in Bithynia, the head-quarters 
of a Persian corps d'armée, i. 389; 
ii. 75. 














, probably troaps moved from 
thence on Sardis when taken by the 
Athenians, ii. 75. 

Date of certain mythical occurrences reck- 
oned backwards from the time of the 
writer, i. 277. 

Date harvest, its time, i. 538. 

Date-palm held to possess 360 useful 
qualities, i. 140. 

Datis and Artaphernes of the opposite 
party to Mardonius, ii. 14. 

——_——__—_—_—-—— followed the plan 
of proceedings sketched out by Arista- 
goras, ii. 144. 

Dative case, anomalous form of, i. 27. 

» ite so-called pleonastic use 
explained, i. 25. 353. 532; ii. 329. 

a Se journey differently estimated by 

us, ii. 34. 

Dead. outrages upon them by Cambyses, 
Darius, and Xerxes, i. 334. 

Dead Sea, a confusion between it and the 
Serbonian marsh, i. 313. 

Death a subject of rejoicing to some 
tribes, ii. 3. 

» mode of its infliction traditionally 
observed, i. 4138. 

Decelea, its early mythical connexion with 
Lacedseemon, ii. 468. 

Deities, pairs of, i. 82. 

Delos, commercial importance of it, i. 173. 

, its purgation, i. 46. 125. 

stirred by earthquake for the first 
time, ii. 143. 

Delphi, probable source of the history of 
Halyattes, i. 17. 

» vestibule of the temple inscribed 

with gnomic sentiments, i. 24. 

» probable source of a story told 

by Herodotus, i. 31. 

, Bot a cify in the time of Hero- 

dotus, i. 36. 

, the Pisistratids accused of burn- 

ing the temple there, ii. 38. 

, two groups of sculpture there in 

commemoration of defeats of the Thes- 

salians by the Phocians, ii. 332. 
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Delphi, the same story varied there be- 
tween the times of Herodotus and Pau- 
sanias, ii. 332. 

, the temple is said by Plutarch to 
have been burnt by the Medes, in. 
338. 

——-—, extinction of the sacred fire in 
the temple, at what time, ii. 338. 

Delphian oracle had the reputation in 
after days of being well-affected to the 
Persians, ii. 335. 

——__————, its answers often had 
no reference to the question put, ii. 
444. 

Demaratus, occasion of his breaking with 
Cleomenes, ii. 114. 

—_—_——_-, varying accounts of his joining 
the Persian court, ii. 127. 

—_———-, his relation to the Persian king 
after his flight from Sparta, ii. 127. 

Demeter, her priests at Rome fetched 
either from Elea or Naples, i. 123. 

, her ritual in Boeotia analogous 

to the Thesmophoria, ii. 37. 
—————, her ancient temple near Platea 
said to be opportunely discovered, ii. 


458 

———_ of Egypt not equivalent to the 
Roman Ceres, i. 258. 

—_———__—-, together with Diony- 
sus, held sway over the infernal re- 
gions, i. 258. 

——— Erinys, i. 26. 

——_——— Prosymna, i. 295. 

Democedes, the private physician of the 
Pisistratids, not of the state, i. 396. 

, his story not a contemporary 

one, i. 306. 

————-, his escape a current tale at 
Crotona, i i. 399. 

not likely to be the authority 

for his own story, i. 409. 

Democratic feeling, falsification of history 
from regard to it, i. 41. 44, 45. 

Demonstrative pronoun has ‘the force of 
the relative in Herodotus, ii, 123. 

Derceto and Dagon, i. 82. 

Derphys nearly inaccessible from its steep- 
ness, ii. 145, 

Desert, its substratum impregnated with 
salt, i. 243. 

——, its phenomena such as to suggest, 
but not to warrant, Herodotas’s de- 
scription, i. 543. 

, Herodotus’s story about them 
examined, i. 188. 
Dialectal forms, uncertainty of them in 
Herodotus, i. 96. 203. 529, 530. 
Diana and Disnus, i i. 82. 
Dictyne-worship indigenous in Crete, i. 
348 





Didymi the same as Branchide, ii. 96 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Digamma, relic of it in the Greek nume- 
ral ¢, ii. 35. 

Diogenes the Cynic, his sarcasm, i. 257. 

Dione a superadded deity at Dodona, i. 
209. 

Dionysius, object of his discipline, ii. 92, 
93 


Dionysus combined with Ares, not the 


god of the vintage, ii. 4. 
of Egypt not the rural wine-god, 
i. 258. 


, of the Thracians, united with the 
rustic wine-god since the time of Euri- 
pides, ii. 245. 

-——— — identified with Osiris, ii. 246. 

Omestes, human sacrifices offered 
to him, ii. 297. 

Dioscuri, account of them, i. 334. 

» reputed to wander over the earth 
in the likeness of men, ii. 162. 

Dioscurias a great slave mart, ii. 91. 

Dislocation of the text, i. 228. 312. 320. 
325. 337. 378; ii. 8. 33. 240. 328. 
430. 483. 

Distances, reduction of, i. 174. 

——_——— along the seaboard of Egypt, i. 














182. 
on land estimated by a run at 
sea, i. 313. 
——— on the great road to Susa esti- 
mated not measured, i. 487. 
———— variously estimated by Hero- 
dotus, i. 55. 187. 498; ii. 290. 
—————— erroneously given by Herodotus, 
i. 543. 
————-, variable rate of error in 
Herodotus’s assignment of them, i. 
488 


Distributive justice, what the ancients un- 
derstood by it, ii. 16. 

Dithyramb, its nature, i. 14. 

———, cause of the varying accounts 
of its invention, i. 14. 

Diverse traditions adopted by Herodotus, 
i. 35. 291. 326. 339. 356. 367. 373. 
389. 393. 398. 427. 458. 525. 526. 
534. 536. 539. 546; ii. 99. 108. 123. 
188. 230. 278. 388. 

—_——_——- attached to the same 
monument, ii. 349, 350. 

———_—__—__—-,  factitious agreement 

produced between them, i. 444. 

Diversity of accounts indicating the un- 
certainty of the facte related, ii. 220. 

Diving, power of, reputed peculiar to vir- 
gins, ii. 323. 

Divining rod, its forks twisted three times, 
i. 476. 

Dodona the great oracle of the old popu- 
lation of Hellas, i. 208. 

——-— compared with Pytho, i. 208. 

——-—, mode of divination there, i. 210. 
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Dodona, religious ideas there cognate with 
those at Ammon, i. 30. 

Dog, why held sacred by the Magians, 
i. 105 


Dog-star, called in pt es (or 
Thoth), which means ‘‘ dog,”’ i. 105. 
Domestic servants in antiquity how em- 

ployed, i. 408.” 

Dorians came into Peloponnesus direct 
from Doris, but originally from Phthio- 
tis in Thessaly, ii. 334. 

in Asia, in what way spoken of as 

an aggregate, i. 108. 

in many instances not 











pure, i. 109. 

——————, commercial importance of 
some of their cities, i. 369. 

——-———-——_ not reckoned with the 
Ionians and /£olians as slaves of the 
Persian kings, i. 369. 

— not related to have acted 
as Persian auxiliaries, i. 369. 

not mentioned in the ca- 
dastral scheme of Darius, i. 369. 

Dorieus, a name chosen by design, ii. 24. 

» his hostility to Sybaris accounted 
for, i ii. 26. 

Doriscus not so much a city as a military 
position, ii. 72. 75. 

Dove, a religious symbol in the Semiramis 
worship, i. 104. 

Dragoman of Herodotus, i. 261. 

Dry season is expressed by the Greek 
Gépos, i. 538. 

Dryopians, their origin, ii. at 

Dryops made an Arcadian by Aristotle, 
ti. 340. 

Dumbness suddenly removed, various ac- 
counts of, i. 66. 

Duodenary division of the Hellenic and 
Babylonian measures, i. 293. 

Dyed stuffs an article of traffic in an- 
tiquity, i. 74. 

Dying words considered to possess a su- 
pernatural power, i. 477. 

Dynasts in the early commonwealths were 
generally demagogues successful as com- 
manders, i. 13. 

———,, many of them popular in Greece, 
i. 392. 


E interchanged constantly with AI in the 
manuscripts, ii. 459. 

Early Christians, cause of their dislike to 
eat of victims offered to idols, ij. 125. 
Earth a plane surface in popular belief, i. 

379. 

Earthquakes, their operation in forming 
the vale of Tempe, illustrated by other 
examples, ii. 256. 

East, practice of turning to it adopted by 
early Christians, why, ii. 219. 
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Ecdippa supposed to be the Hellenic form 
of Akhzib, i. 415. 

Echemus, variation in his pedigree, ii. 
43 


7: 

Eclipse said to have taken place at the 
time of Xerzes’s passage of the Helles- 
pont, ii. 209. 

of the sun, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as happening before the battle of 
Plateea, did not really occur till after- 
wards, ii. 427. 

Edessa (see ge). 

Egypt, its connexion with Persia, i. 105. 

, discordant accounts of the cause 

of the Persian invasion, i. 114. 

, frequent reference to it in Hero- 

dotus, i. 144; ii. 35. 

, growth of its surface soil, i. 170. 

————, limestone rock below the surface 
soil of it, i. 171. 

—-——-, its coast west of Alexandria once 
full of small ports, i. 171. 

———, distances in it by the roads, how 
affected, i. 172. 

———, striking blackness of its soil and 
greenness of its crops, i. 176. 

————., surface overflowed has increased, 
i. 177. 

, well water in it brackish, i. 243. 

, condition of it in the time of He- 
rodotus, i. 263. 

———, settlements of foreigners in it 
from the time of Solomon, i. 284. 

, its intercourse with Elis, i. 2869. 

, its manufactures of linen and 

sail-cloth, i. 242. 5 

, its hostility to Assyria nearly con- 
tinuous from the time of Psammitichus, 
i. 418. 

Egyptian contingent in Xerxes’ fleet, how 
raised, ii, 238. 





























—————  , was 
perhaps a part of the Phoenician, ii. 
deities described by the names 
of the corresponding Hellenic, i. 258. 
era, its beginning, i. 274. 
———— legends received by Herodotus 
in a Hellenized shape, i. 200. 
———— manners diametrically different 
from Greek except in one point, i. 193. 
months, their order, i. 170. 
traditions reconciled with the 
Homeric poems by means of a new 
fiction, i. 253. 
Egyptianized Greeks, i. 128. 
Egyptians (The) of Herodotus probably 
naturalized foreigners, i. 200. 
not represented dlack in any 
paintings, i. 239. 
——————-, celebrated for their medical 
practice, i. 395. 


INDEX OF 


Egyptians, no commander of this nation 
in Xerxes’ fleet, ii. 238. 

Eion, its capture the first success of the 
allies under Athenian hegemony, ii. 243. 

——, mode of its capture, ii. 243; later 
fictions on the subject, ii. 243. 

Elzeus, its site, ii. 199; probably head- 
quarters of the Persian fleet in the 
Hellespont, ii. 199. 

, & town, the whole of which belonged 
to Protesilaus, ii. 492. 

Elbo the island placed in lake Boorios, 
i, 272. 

Eleans, their reputation for impartiality, 
i. 289. 

, Varying accounts as to ther 

participation in the Persian war, ii. 

440 


Ge community of feeling between 
them, the Arcadians, and Messenians, 
ii. 447. 

Electram an article of traffic in antiquity, 
i. 74. 

Elemental religion, early prevalence of it 
in the Hellenic and Italian peninsulas, i. 








35. 

Elephantine, the site of a camp, i. 180. 

—_——- not spoken of as an island 
by Herodotus, i. 174. 

Elephants not now found in the 
of Tunis, but were so in the time of 
Pompey, i. 548. 

Eleusis seized by Cleomenes, under what 
circumstances, ii. 50. 

Elis, its production of byssus, i. 225. 

——, intercourse between it and Egypt, 
i. 288. 

—— means the country, not the town 
called by that name, ii. 126. 

—— a combination of several hamlets 
subsequent to the Persian war, ii. 356. 

Elk unknown to Herodotus’s informants, 
i. 454. 

Eneti probably to be regarded as spread- 
ing over Carinthia, ii. 5; their Eastern 
origin, ii. 5. 

Enneacrunis anciently called Callirhoé, 
ii. 168; its site, ibid.; beautified by the 
Pisistratids, ibid. 

Enyo, her ritual at Comana said to have 
been brought by Orestes from the Tau- 
ric Chersonese, ii. 4. 

Epaminondas, his consolidation of the old 
Ante-Dorjan race in the Peloponnesus, 
ii, 447. 

Epaphus the Hellenic equivalent of Apis, 
i. 196. 327. 

Ephesus the port through which the traffic 
between Europe and Asia passed, i. 71. 
113. 





, Herodotus’s description of its vi- 
cinity that of an eye-witness, i. 72. 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Ephesus probably not an active partici- 
pator in the Ionian revolt, ii. 95. 
Ephboralty, Aristotle’s account of its in- 
stitution differs from that of Herodotus, 
i. 47. 
Ephorus, the popularity of his work, i. 37. 
Epimenides is by some placed among the 
seven sages, i. 204. 
, his lustration of Athens, ii. 


46. 
Epochs of popular traditions not constant, 
i. 263. 


Eponymous ancestor, family traditions 
connected with the religious ritual of, 
ii. 42. 

Equinoctial line, doubtful if really passed 
by the Phoenicians, i. 461. 

Erasinus, respect paid by Cleomenes to it 
explained, ii. 131. 

Eratosthenes, interpreted Nitocris, as 
Ineaning *A@hyy Niien, i. 236. 

Erclé, in Lycaonia, near a river mistaken 
for the Halys, i. 58. 

Erectheum, way in which the new one at 
Athens was laid out, ii. 53. 

Erectheus the Athenian Poseidon, ii. 46. 

—_————-, his temple united with that of 
Athene Polias, ii. 46. 

Eretria, Persian party in it, i. 44. 

, its great resources in its palmy 

days, ii. 146. 

attached to the Pisistratid cause, 

ii. 72. 145. 

, feud of, with Chalcis, ii. 72. 145. 

—, destruction of its resources by 
Datis and Artaphernes, ii. 146. 

Eretrians, reputed capture of, by the Per- 
sians, ii. 1 46. 

settled by Darius among the 
Kurds, ii. 157. 

Eridanus, its root probably means water, 
and is traceable in the names of many 
rivers, i. 385. 

Erinys, original idea of, i. 524. 

Erinys-worship at Lacedsemon, ii. 25. 

Ermin the Teutonic war-god, i. 126. 

Erythree in Asia, probable cause of its 
dialect resembling the Chian, i. 12. 

in Beeotia in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hysie, ii. 430. 

Erythreeans in the Ionian confederate fleet 
probably exiles, ii. 90. 

Estafette established by the Persian kings, 
i. 393. 

, Persian mode of estimating dis- 
tance in it, ii. 110. 

Etearchus, perhaps a Greek version of a 
native word, i. 190. 

Etesian winds, their use in the commerce 
of Egypt, i. 180. 

» & name applied to every 

monsoon, i. 183. 
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Etesian winds, the point Lectum afforded 
shelter from them, ii. 491. 

Ethical legend, i. 21. 

stories, variation in their details, 
ii, 65. 

Ethiopian women, their estimation for 
beauty, i. 323. 

Ethiopians of Herodotus, assignment of 
— locality a hopelees matter, i. 

22. 





, Herodotus’s notions of them 
confused, i. 385. 

Ethiopic invasion of Egypt as related by 
Herodotus unmanageable by chrono- 
logers, i. 272. 

Ethnical affinity put in the form of a his- 
torical narrative, i. 75. 

identity, how represented in early 
oral traditions, i. 38; ii. 7. 

Ethopceic propriety prevails over histo- 
rical accuracy, i. 19, 20. 

Etiquette of the Persian court, i. 406. 

Etymological pairs, i. 236. 467. 

Eubeea, that part of it called ra xotAa not 
the same as 7a Expa, ii. 145. 

Euboic system of weights compared with 
the Babylonian, i. 368. 

Euelthon of Salamis in Cyprus perhaps 
connected with the Cypselids of Corinth, 
i. 532. 

Euhemerism, method of interpreting earl 
myths called by that name, i. 541. 7 

Euphrates, trace of a belief in a commu- 
nication between it and the Mediter- 
ranean, i. 136. 

Europa, varying legends of, i. 2. 

Europe, antithesis between it and Asia, 
i. 4. 








, earliest use of the word in the 
hymn to Apollo, i. 465. 

——— a surname of Demeter in the Tro- 
phonius legend, ii. 390. 

European, meaning of the word as applied 
to Mys, ii. 389. 

Europus in Macedonia, ii. 389; in Caria, 
ii. 390. 

Euxine, its dimensions much exaggerated 
by Herodotus, i. 488. 

, its dimensions probably estimated 

from the traditional time of the voyage, 

i. 439. 

, division into an Eastern and 
Western sea, i. 497. 

———,, importance of its provision trade, 
ii. 88. 

Evoking of the tatelary deities before 
taking possession of an enemy’s city, 
ii. 339; ancient formula for the pur- 
pose, ibid. 

Exaggeration, supposition of it cannot 
explain some of the errors of Herodotus, 
i, 172. 
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ion of anti-Persian feeling after 
the repulse of the invaders, ii. 399. 
of the dimensions of the Pro- 
at i. 488; much greater of the 
uxine, idid.; much greater still of 
the Meotis, i. 490. 
Exampeus, its site between the Hypanis 
and Borysthenes, i. 486. 
Excavations in the pyramids by Colonel 
Vyse, i. 260. 
Extispicium practised at Olympia, ii. 390. 


Fables constituted the staple conversation 
of the old school of Athenians, i. 106. 
Factitious arrangement of local legends, 

i. 521; ii. 185. 
———— genealogies, i. 


—_—_—_______—__———-__ Apollodorus 
obscures the original variety of the 
Greek myths, ii. 341. 

union of diverse rituals by a 
myth coined for the purpose, ii. 288. 

legend coined to account for a 
name, ii. 334. 

Faioum the Arsinoitan Nome of Strabo, 
i. 304. 

Fairs of the Middle Ages illustrate the 
commerce of the ancients, i. 173. 

False view taken of historical facta, ii. 
143. 

oracles, check upon their publica- 
tion, ii. 119. 

Falsehood the lowest vice in the estima- 
tion of a Persian, ii. 301. 

Falsification of history by the Athenians, 
ii. 5]. 


307. 


poses, ii. 151. 


464. 





orators, ii. 


for special pur- 


—_——_—___—_—_—_—— to gratify national 
vanity, ii. 70. 170. 392. 

Fauxbourgs appropriated to particular 
nations, i. 284. 

Felt the material of the Tartar tents, i. 
451. 

—— a material for helmets, ii. 225. 

Ferry between the Pireus and Salamis, 
i. 194. 

Fertility of Egypt during the reign of 
Amasis, how explained, i. 299. 

Fetialis at Rome sacrificed a swine with a 
knife of flint, i. 224. 

Fetishes in Scythia, i. 440. 

——_—_—-— Jerusalem, ibid. 

Feudal allegiance, traces of, in the Persian 
monarchy, i. 69. 

—_——_—— of Hellenic dynasts to 
the Asiatic sovereigns, i. 517, 518. 

Figl is the oupyaly of Herodotus, and 
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much eaten by the lower classes in 
Egypt, i. 261. 

Filmer, his political philosophy traceable 
in early times, i. $29. 

Fire, the lighting of it symbolical of He- 
pheestus-worship, i. 521. 

——, refusal of it or water an offence 
against which a commination was pro- 
nounced at Athens, ii. 311. 

Firmans used by Darius, i. 394. 

Fish, capture of, by eel-pots, ii. 9. 

——, food for cattle on the south coast of 
Arabia, ii. 9. 

Fish-eating population, i. 229. 

Fisheries in the Mezeotis, i. 449. 

Five Rivers, valley of, i. 386. 

Flamen Vulcanalis sacrificed to the Earth 
at Rome on the kalends of May, i. 
560. 

Food of the common people in the time 
of Herodotus, i. 447. 

Footmark of Heracles not near the bank 
of the Hypanis as supposed by Ritter, 
i, 486. 

Foreign guards of the later Egyptian kings, 
i. 316. 

Fountain of Ammon, physical fact giving 
rise to the story about it, i. 543. 

Four knees in the camel’s hind legs, cause 
of the appearance, i. 379. 

Frana found both at the beginning and 
end of Persian names, ii. 14. 

Frankincense, where grown, i. 381. 

Fresh water springs, instances of some 
rising out of fields of salt, i. 543. 

Funeral ceremonies not merely a tradi- 
tional custom, i. 480. 

Furs, mixture of, for the sake of decora- 
tion, i. 502. 


Gadara etymologically identified with 
Candahar, ii. 225. 

Ganges, doubtful if known to Herodotus, 
i. 468. 

, its reputation perhaps transferred 
to the Indus, i. 463. 

Gephyra, its site, ii. 34. 

Garamantes, diverse accounts relative to 

“them in Herodotus, i. 539. 

—_——__————, how 





— er- 
plained, i. 539. 

Gaza, a caravan route between it and 
Elana on the Red Sea, i. 312. 

—— perhaps the Syrian Agbatana of 
Herodotus, i. 416. 

Gela, its etymology, ii. 270. 

, its proper ethnic Gelean, not Ge- 
loan, ii. 270. 

Gelon, his connexion with Dorieus only 
gathered by inference from Herodotus, 
ii. 275. 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Gender, change of, explained, i. 221. 
Genealogies (mythical), how constructed, 
i. 464. 


——_——_ —_—__—-—, genuine ones facti- 
tiously combined, i. 464. 

—————_—- sometimes factitious, i. 236; 
ii. 341. 

——_——-—,, Hellenic, always ended with 
a deity, ii. 117. 

Generific light connected with the legend 
of Apis, i. 327. 

Genuine history undermined by the uncri- 
tical use of documents, i. 237. 

Geographical confusion of Herodotus, i. 
151. 173. 186. 192. 

————— knowledge of the north of 
the Ister due to the Romans, i. 446. 
Geography, as a science, later than the 

time of Herodotus, i. 452. 
Geological speculations of the ancients 
took a start with Straton, i. 176. 
Germanians not likely to be etymologi- 
cally the same with the Germans, i. 


Germanicus at Thebes, i. 261. 

Gerrhei, carriers of eastern spices on rafts 
up to Babylon, i. 383. 

, their habitation on the z. coast 

of Arabia, i. 383. 

, great land carriers, i. 383. 

Gerrhus, its locality, i. 469. 

Gigantic blocks of stone, i. 285. 

Glass, sarcophagus made of, i. 138. 

Glaucus (the metal worker), i. 17. 

Glosses indicated by great variation of 
MSS, i. 318. 

introduced into the text, i. 33. 39. 
61, 62. 325. 366. 476; ii. 55. 63. 143. 
152. 392. 482. 

Gnats, enormous swarms of, in the forests 
of Poland, ii. 5. 

Gnomic sentiments, Aristotle’s lost collec- 
tion of them, i. 24. 

—___—____—_—_——_, the common property 
of all from very early times, i. 24. 

Gobryas, the Hellenic form of Gaubaruwa, 
i. 














» his confidential relations with 

Darius, i. 614. 

» Darius’s close attachment to him 
appears from the rock inscriptions as 
well as from Herodotus, ii. 1)). 

Gold an article of traffic in antiquity, i. 
74. 

—— not used by Persians as the orna- 
ment of a dead body, i. 85. 

~—— from the Altai, i. 159. 

———, its relative value to silver at different 
periods, i. 374; ii. 204. 

~—— known by Herodotus probably came 
from central Asia, i. 386. 

——,, pure, unfit for a coinage, i. 535. 
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Golden plane-tree of Pythius probably the 
work of Hellenic artists, ii. 203. 

Gomates the name of the pseudo-Smer- 
dis in the Behistun Inscription, i. 


349. 
Gong used in funerals at Lecedemon, ii. 
120 


Gonnus, its site and importance as a mili- 
tary position, ii. 254. 

misplaced by Hawkins, idid. 

Gorgo, danghter of Cleomenes, married to 
Leonidas her uncle, ii. 1:36. 

Government, Persian method of, i. 368. 

Grandson named after grandfather both 
in Hellas and Persia, i. 80; ii. 237. 

Greeks accounted for all legends by a 
reference to their own mythology, i. 
196. 

Grove essential to some religious rituals, 
i. 285. 446. 

——, artificial representations of, i. 446. 

Guards would naturally attend a satrap, 

Guayaquil, navigation on it like that on 
the Nile, i. 233. 

Gyges, varying legends of, i. 9. 

Gymnastics introduced by the Cretans or 
Lacedeemonians, i. 8. 

Gymnopeedia, a festival in the latter end 
of July, ii. 124. 





Haliacmon. See Lydias. 

Halys, probable confusion of Herodotus 
as to its course, i. 54. 

of Aristogoras’s map not the river 
flowing into the Euxine, ii. 3]. 202. 

Hamilcar, his sacrifice of himself a reli- 
gious one, ii. 280. 

Harems both in former and present times 
mainly supplied from Circassia, i. 375 ; 
ii, 492. 

Harpagus, the general of Cyrus of that 
name a Mede, that of Darius a Persian, 
ii. 101. 

Harrows of iron, i. 72. 

Headless men, perhaps a fiction arising 
out of some symbolical representation, 
i. 548. 

Hearth-fire, its extinction a symbolical 
act, ii. 47. 

Hecatombs of every kind of animal sacri- 
ficed by the Lusitanians, i. 359. 

Hecatonesi not ‘‘the hundred islands,’ 
but the “islands of Apollo,” i. 112. 

Hecatseus, his reputed influence with a 
Persian satrap, ii. 110. 

, probable allusion to him, i. 
183; ii. 117. 

—————’s words probably copied by 
Herodotus, ii. 167. 

Hecatus and Hecate the names of Helios 
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and Selene on the Asiatic coast, i. 82. 
112. 

Heiresses very numerous at Lacedemon, 
ii. 119. 

Helen, her temple on the hill-top at The- 
rapne of great antiquity, ii. 122. 

Heliopolis, its site, i. 172. 

Hellanicus perhaps the authority for He- 
rodotus in the summary of the Ionian 
war, ii. 85. 

Hellas, late use of, as a collective name, 


i. 3. 

Hellenes who took part against Persia, and 
in consequence had their names in- 
scribed on the base of Zeus at Olympia, 

Hellenic armour, Herodotus’s statements 
respecting it are difficult to understand, 
i. 542. 

channels of information give a 

colour to the facts, i. 200. 

features in a Lydian legend, i. 27. 

legends reproduced in Egypt, i. 254. 

Hellespont, the securing the means of 
transit there an important point with 
the Persian court, ii. 17. 

——_—_—-, story of the insults wreaked by 
Xerxes on it criticised, ii. 207. 

——_———, its appearance that of a river, 

7. 











i. 20 
, ferries across it, ii. 208. 
, construction of the pontoon 
bridges across it explained, ii. 208. 

——_—_——, its transit by Xerxes repre- 
sented in all accounts as inauspicious, 
ii. 210. 

——_——, time of its transit by the army 
of Xerxes, ii. 344. 

Hellespontine dynasts vassals of the Per- 
sian court, i. 517. 

Helmet said to be introduced from Egypt, 
i. 542. 

, this statement opposed by facts, 
i. 542. 

Helmets, similarity of the Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Carian, and Greek, ii. 234. 
imported into Assyria rather than 

brought from thence, ii. 234. 

Hemp, earliest notice of it, i. 480. 

- grows in the north of Russia, i. 
480. 

—— named xdyvafis perhaps by the 
merchants who bought it, not by its 
growers, i. 481. 

Hempseeds, their use as a narcotic in an- 
cient and modern times, i. 481. 

Hephesteum at Memphis, its propylea, 
i. 268. 

Hephestus, his reputed work in the Apollo 
temple at Patara, i. 33. 

———_———- of Memphis identified with 
Osiris in later times, i. 273. 
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Heracleotic Nome, i. 308. 

Heracles at Thebes consulted by dreams, 
ii. 306. 

————, no Egyptian name like it, i. 
200 


——_——. Thasius at Tyre, i. 201. 
Heraclides long resisted by the ancient 
inhabitants of the Peloponnese, ii. 47. 
Heraclitus, technical phraseology of his 

system, ii. 445. 

Hereeum at Argos burnt by the accident 
of a priestess who thereupon took sanc- 
tuary in Arcadia, ii. 133. 

——_____——— entered without hesita- 
tion by Cleomenes, why, it. 133. 

——_— nearer to Mycense than 
to Argos, ii. 133. 

—_— originally belonged to 
the former, ii. 133. 

——__—__——_—, fundamental character 
of the ritual Achzan, ii. 133. 

at Samos probable source of the 
story of Polycrates, i. 391. 

——___—_-————— probable source of 
Herodotus’s story, i. 526. 

—_____—_—_—— built in the marshes, 








why, ii. 481. 

Here, dedication of the zone to her, i 
149. 

—— Buneea, her temple not outside the 
city of Corinth as implied by Herodo- 
tus, ii. 67. 

—_—___——- a xOovia eds, ii. 67. 

—_———— of Corinth identical with the 
Bona Dea of Rome, i. 559. 

——- of Mycene perhaps an androgynous 
deity, i. 266. 

—_—_——_-———— a 6eds yauhaAsos, i. 274. 

—— Parthenia at Samos, i. 342. 

—— of Platea, her temple enriched from 
the spoils of the town, ii. 455. 

, curious ritual performed 
in her honour, ii. 455. 

of Samos probably absorbed the 
ritual of Artemis and Aphrodite, i. 
481. 

Hermione, the old town inhabited by an 
antedorian population, ii. 340. 

, its site, ii. 340. 

Hermocrates, his assertion respecting the 
race of the Sicilians explained, ii. 273. 
Hermopolis, three cities in Egypt of that 

name, i. 215. 

Hermus, its source how probably known 
to Herodotus, i. 61. 

Herodotus, remarkable omissions in his 
story, i. 34. 130. 239. 247. 275. 292. 
298. 301. 334. 433. 449; ii. 91. 

, traces of early variations in his 
text, i. 74. 79. 509. 
———-, vagueness of his information, 


M4 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Herodotus sometimes appears to follow 
heterogeneous traditions, i. 114. 
—, traces of an carly draft of his 
work, i. 124. 
» his description of Nitocris’s 
water-works unintelligible, i. 137, 138. 
» inaccurate topography of, i. 








139. 
——-, limitation of his statements to 
the commercial track, i. 144. 
————-, his confusion of astronomical 
notions, i. 169, 170. 
— not an eye-witness of the Nile 
above Elephantine, i. 186. 
——— styled 5 pvOoAdyos by Aristotle, 
i. 230. 
——————, his assertion of personal expe- 
rience qualified, i. 234. 
probably following a commer- 
cial authority, i. 240. 460. 
employed a dragoman in Egypt, 
and perhaps in Phasis, i. 240. 
—————— had no special standard of be- 
lief to guide him, i. 258. 
——~—- gives numbers on an average 
calculation, i. 274. 
» some probable sources of his 
information, i. 278. 
— not an eye-witness of the head 
of the Suez canal, i. 287. 
——--——, his ‘‘ Egyptians”’ perhaps na- 
turalized foreigners, i. 288. 
at the Labyrinth at the time of 
the waters being out, i. 307. 
-—_——_, his description of the Colossi in 
the Faioum explained, i. 307. 
—— probably saw the Faioum from 
the top of the Labyrinth, i. 307. 
probably entered Egypt near 
Pelusium and left it near Papremis, 
i. 318, 
—————— was in Egypt later than 460 
B.C., i. 318. 
-——-~——— visited Egypt after 449 B.c., 


i. 320. 
much read 
schools, i. 339. 

——--———,, unfinished state of his work, 
i. 367, 368. 485. 503. 531; ii. 17. 85. 
260. 373. 

not an eye-witness of Darius’s 

monument, i. 368. 




















in the Roman 





—————, extent of his knowledge of | — 


Iadia, i. 377. 
rejects a true tradition on appa- 

rently satisfactory grounds, i. 385. 
————, verbal similarity between him 

and Sophocles, i. $88. 
——, caution requisite in combining 
his accounts with the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles, i. 419. 
has no system of geography, 
VOL. II. 
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but roughly combines diverse accounts, 
i. 462. 

Herodotus, extremely erroneous statement 
made by him, i. 467. 

, indirect character of his infor- 
mation, i. 469. 524. 

—-—-———, his fourth book the commence- 
ment of a new division of the subject, 
i. 487. 

— not in the Meeotis, i. 490. 


———_——~, traces of his sojourn in Italy, 
{. 497. 
not likely to have been an eye- 


witness of Darius’s forts on the Oarus, 
i. 509. 

—————— probably followed a different tra- 
dition from Pindar respecting Battus, 


i. 525. 

———_———— does not fulfil his promise of a 
detailed account of the Egyptian expe- 
dition against Cyrene, i. 531. 

———-, his information respecting 
Africa partly gathered from coasting 
navigators and partly from caravan 
travellers, i. 536. 

~—————— perhaps confuses the greater 
Oasis with that of Ammon, i. 543. 

——_——, his exactness very much over- 
rated by Heeren, i. 543. 

, the nature of the materials for 
his history illustrated, ii. 16. 

————. gives the term Avyoroids to both 
ZEsop and Hecateeus, ii. 21. 

is coupled with Hecateeus as a 
Aoyoronds, ii. 21. 

——__—, nature of his sources as regards 
the neighbourhood of Susa, ii. 29. 

——— confuses the branch roads of a 
district with the main line, ii. 32. 

—————, in his route to Susa, probably 
takes the distances from some current 
itinerary, ii. 32. 

—————-, authority probably followed by 
him in the account of the expulsion of 
the Pisistratids, ii. 38. 

————-——,, his account of Cylon probably 
follows the traditions of a temple on the 
acropolis, ii. 46. 

, inconsistency in his account of 
Cleomenes’s attack on Athens, ii. 50. 
——— y has a navigator for 

the source of his information, ii. 78. 156. 

, existing division of his work 
not the original one, ii. 107. 

——_——- at issue with Thucydides re- 
specting the first earthquake at Delos, 
ii. 143. 














» im variations in the 
text, ii. 146. 158. 368. 399. 
———-——-, the last three books present 
the appearance of having been at first 
intended as a separate work, ii. 181. 


43, 
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and Selene on the Asiatic coast, i. 82. 
312. 

Heiresses very numerous at Lacedsemon, 
ii. 119. 

Helen, her temple on the hill-top at The- 
rapne of great antiquity, ii. 122. 

Heliopolis, its site, i. 172. 

Hellanicus perhaps the authority for He- 
rodotus in the summary of the Ionian 
war, ii. 85. 

Hellas, late use of, as a collective name, 


i. 3. 

Hellenes who took part against Persia, and 
in consequence had their names in- 
scribed on the base of Zeus at Olympia, 
ii. 440. 

Hellenic armour, Herodotus’s statements 
respecting it are difficult to understand, 
i. 542. 

channels of information give a 

colour to the facts, i. 200. 

features in a Lydian legend, i. 27. 

legends reproduced in Egypt, i. 254. 

Hellespont, the securing the means of 
transit there an important point with 
the Persian court, ii. 17. 

, story of the insults wreaked by 
Xerxes on it criticised, ii. 207. 
, its appearance that of a river, 











, ferries across it, ii. 208. 

, construction of the pontoon 
bridges across it explained, ii. 208. 

, its transit by Xerxes repre- 
sented in all accounts as inauspicious, 
ii. 210. 

, time of its transit by the army 
of Xerxes, ii. 344. 

Hellespontine dynasts vassals of the Per- 
sian court, i. 517. 

Helmet said to be introduced from Egypt, 
i. 542. 

, this statement opposed by facts, 
i. 542. 

Helmets, similarity of the Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Carian, and Greek, ii. 234. 
im into Assyria rather than 

brought from thence, ii. 234. 
Hemp, earliest notice of it, i. 480. 
grows in the north of Russia, i. 











480. 
named xdyvafis perhaps by the 

merchants who bought it, not by its 
growers, i. 481. 

Hempseeds, their use as a narcotic in an- 
cient and modern times, i. 481. 

Hephesteum at Memphis, its propylea, 
i. 268. 

Hephestus, his reputed work in the Apollo 
temple at Patara, i. 33. 

——_—_——— of Memphis identified with 
Osiris in later times, i. 273. 
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Heracleotic Nome, i. 308. 

Heracles at Thebes consulted by dreams, 
ii. 306. 

————,, no Egyptian name like it, i. 
200 


———— Thasius at Tyre, i. 201. 
Heraclides long resisted by the ancient 
inhabitants of the Peloponnese, ii. 47. 
Heraclitus, technical phraseology of his 

system, ii. 445. 

Herseum at Argos burnt by the accident 
of a priestess who thereupon took sanc- 
tuary in Arcadia, ii. 133. 

——__—__—_——— entered without hesita- 
tion by Cleomenes, why, ii. 133. 

———— nearer to Mycenze than 
to Argos, ii. 133. 

—_—___—_———— originally belonged t 
the former, ii. 133. 

——_—___—_—_—_—., fundamental character 
of the ritual Achzan, ii. 133. 

—————. at Samos probable source of the 
story of Polycrates, i. 391. 

——_—_—_—__—— probable source of 
Herodotus’s story, i. 526. 

—______—__—— built in the marshes, 





why, ii. 481. 

Here, dedication of the zone to her, i. 
149. 

—— Buneea, her temple not outside the 
city of Corinth as implied by Herodo- 
tus, ii. 67. 

a xSorla Geds, ii. 67. 
of Corinth identical with the 
Bona Dea of Rome, i. 559. 

— of Mycene perhaps an androgynous 
deity, i. 266. 

——__—_——__—_——_—. a Beds yauhArcos, i. 274. 

—— Parthenia at Samos, i. 342. 

—— of Platvea, her temple enriched from 
the spoils of the town, ii. 455. 

—_—_—_—_——, curious ritual performed 
in her honour, ii. 455. 

—— of Samos probably absorbed the 
ritual of Artemis and Aphrodite, i. 
481. 

Hermione, the old town inhabited by an 
antedorian population, ii. 340. 

——, its site, ii. 340. 

Hermocrates, his assertion respecting the 
race of the Sicilians explained, ii. 273. 
Hermopolis, three cities in Egypt of that 

name, i, 215. 

Hermus, its source how probably known 
to Herodotus, i. 61. 

Herodotus, remarkable omissions in his 
story, i. 34. 130. 239. 247. 275. 292. 
298. 301. 334. 433. 449; ii. 91. 

————-, traces of early variations in his 
text, i. 74. 79. 509. 

———-, vagueness of his information, 
i. 80. 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Herodotus sometimes appears to follow 
heterogeneous traditions, i. 114. 
—, traces of an early draft of his 
work, i. 124. 
his description of Nitocris’s 
water-works unintelligible, i. 137, 138. 
» inaccurate topography of, i. 








139. 
—--———, limitation of his statements to 
the commercial track, i. 144. 
, his confusion of astronomical 
notions, i. 169, 170. 
— not an eye-witness of the Nile 
above Elephantine, i. 188. 
styled 5 pv@0Adyos by Aristotle, 
i. 230. 
, his assertion of personal expe- 
rience qualified, i. 234. 
probably following a commer- 
cial authority, i. 240. 460. 
——— employed a dragoman in Egypt, 
and perhaps in Phasis, i. 240. 
———-_—— had no special standard of be- 
lief to guide him, i. 258. 
————_ gives numbers on an average 
calculation, i. 274. 
» some probable sources of his 
information, i. 278. 
— not an eye-witness of the head 
of the Suez canal, i. 287. 
——_—-—, his ‘ ‘ Egyptians ”’ perhaps na- 
turalized foreigners, i. 288. 
at the Labyrinth at the time of 
the waters being out, i. 307. 
—_—_—_, his description of the Colossi in 
the Faioum explained, i. 307. 
—— probably saw the Faioum from 
the top of the Labyrinth, i. 307. 
probably entered Egypt near 
Pelusium and left it near Papremis, 


i. 318. 
————. was in Egypt later than 460 
B.C., i. 318. 
———— visited Egypt after 449 B.c., 


i. 320. 
much read in the Roman 
schools, i. 339. 

——_~——, unfinished state of his work, 
i. 367, 368. 485. 503. 531; ii. 17. 865. 
260. 373. 

not an eye-witness of Darius’s 
monument, i. 368. 

————, extent of his knowledge of 
Iudis, i. 377. 

————_—— rejects a true tradition on appa- 
rently satisfactory grounds, i. 385. 

————, verbal similarity between him 
and Sophocies, i. $88. 

——, caution requisite in combining 

his accounts with the Books of Kings 

and Chronicles, i. 419. 

has no system of geography, 
Il. 
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but roughly combines diverse accounts, 
i. 462. 


Herodotus, extremely erroneous statement 

made by hare i. 467. 
ndirect character of his infor- 

mation, i 469. 524. 

, his fourth book the commence- 

ment of a new division of the subject, 

i, 487. 

— not in the Meeotis, i. 490. 

——_———, traces of his sojourn in Italy, 
i. 497. 

——— not likely to have been an eye- 
witness of Darius’s forts on the Oarus, 
i. 509. 

———_—— probably followed a different tra- 
dition from Pindar respecting Battus, 


i. 525. 

————— does not fulfil his promise of a 
detailed account of the Egyptian expe- 
dition against Cyrene, i. 531. 

———-, his information respecting 
Africa partly gathered from 
navigators oo partly from caravan 
travellers, i. 

———_—_ sr confuses the greater 
Oasis with that of Ammon, i. 543. 

—_———, his exactness very much over- 
rated by Heeren, i. 543. 

, the nature of the materials for 
his history illustrated, ii. 16. 

——_——— gives the term Avyoroids to both 
ZEsop and Hecateeus, ii. 21. 

is coupled with Hecateeus as a 
Aoyorods, ii. 21. 

, nature of his sources as regards 
the neighbourhood of Susa, ii. 29. 

——— confuses the branch roads of a 
district with the main line, ii. 32. 

—————, in his route to Susa, probably 
takes the distances from some current 
itinerary, ii. 32. 

— ——-, authority probably followed by 
him in the account of the expulsion of 
the Pisistratids, ii. 38. 

————, his account of Cylon probably 
follows the traditions of a temple on the 
acropolis, ii. 46. 

—————, inconsistency in his account of 
Cleomenes’ s attack on Athens, ii. 50. 
——--—— apparently has a navigator for 

the source of his information, ii. 78. 156. 

, existing division of his work 

not the original one, ii. 107. 

—— at issue with Thucydides re- 

specting the first earthquake at Delos, 

ii. 143. 

















————, im t variations in the 
text, ii. "146. 158. 368. 399. 

————-, the last three books present 
the appearance of having been at first 
intended as a separate work, ii. 181. 
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Herodotus, his chronology between the 
times of Marathon and Salamis exa- 
mined, ii. 182. 186. 

———— erroneously assumed to reckon 
from a fixed epoch, ii. 186. 

——_——., nature of the sources of his 
narrative of Xerxes’s march to Sardis, 

———, error as to the position of 
Niseea, ii. 211. 

———_—— shows that he is drawing from 
Hellenic, not Persian sources, ii. 223. 

—-———-, his “‘ Medians ’’ not really such, 
ii. 224. 

——_——, lacuna in his text, ii. 229. 

——_——, Asiatic authority for one of his 
stories, ii. 244. 

, his description of the course 
of the Persian fleet criticised, ii. 250, 
251. 

—— follows a Hellenic tradition in 
the Persian pedigree, ii. 269. 

—————— perhaps unites two versions of 
the same story, ii. 308. 

— reconciled with Diodorus, ii. 


319. 327. 

————, great exaggeration in a state- 
ment of his, ii. 328. 

, his account of the manceuvres 
at Salamis irreconcileable with the de- 
scription by Aschylus, ii. 362. 

, fictions to account for varia- 
tion in his copies, ii. 368. 

—, his story of the bridges at the 
Hellespont harmonizes ill with Thacy- 
dides, ii. 376. 

———— accused of extravagant exagge- 
ration, unjustly, ii. 389. 

, Lucian’s story of his recitation 

at Olympia fails in an essential parti- 

cular, ii. 420. 

, impossible now to discover 

what special Ionic forma he used, ii. 

429. 














— not guilty of simple exaggera- 

tion in his account of the public mourn- 

ing for Masistius, ii. 435. 

— indirectly confirmed by a state- 
ment of Thucydides respecting Decelea, 

Heterogeneous traditions followed by He- 
i i, 150. 154. 179. 208. 211. 

5. 

Hexenpfad, perhaps the word of which 
[pat 5802 is a translation, i. 469. 

Hides, an article of traffic in antiquity, 


i. 444. 
Hierapolis, the Syrian goddess there de- 
scribed by Lucian, ii. 74. 
Himantopodes, a fiction arising out of 
symbolical representations of Abraxas, 
i. 548. 








INDEX OF 


Hippias not less than seventy-six or 
seventy-seven at the time of the battle 
at Marathon, ii. 149. 

, his dream a parallel to that 

of Julius Cesar and some others, ii. 

150. 





, his operations on landing at Ma- 

rathon, ii. 150. 

, his tactics at Marathon, ii. 176. 

Hippoclides, reasons suggested for Clis- 
thenes’s rising dissatisfaction with him, 
ii, 164. 

Hippocrates, his endeavour to get the 
Chalcidian population out of Sicily, ii. 


273. 
Hippodamus of Miletus the builder of 
Rhodes (the city), i. 299. 
Histieeus, his power probably extended 
over several Ionian cities, i. 517. 
———, his great resources, ii. 13. 
———-, his crafty policy with respect to 
Chios, ii. 87. 
———— required specie to pay his mer- 
cenaries, ii. 101. 
hated by the Persian officials, why, 
ii. 102. 
, efficiency of his operations, ii. 
164 


Historical events both preserved and mo- 
dified in traditions, ii. 228. 

——_——— traditions shifting in their de- 
tails and actors, i. 157. 

History obscured by the toning down of 
mythical narratives, i. 242. 

of the Asiatic Greeks mainly 
reconstructed from recollection, ii. 
103. 

Hit, the Is of Herodotus, i. 132. 

——, bituminous springs at, idid. 

Hobbes, his political philosophy traceable 
in pagan times, i. 329. 

Holda, a Teutonic deity corresponding to 
the Latin Diana, i. 440. 

Homer and Hesiod, how come to be con- 
sidered as sacred books, i. 207. 

——— incorrectly described 
as the prime authors of Hellenic mytho- 
logy, i. 207. 

Homicide, purification of some kinds of, 
i, 25. 

Homoeoteleuton deceives the eye of a 
transcriber, i. 264. 317. 

Honey a generic name with the ancients, 
as sugar is with us, to denote saccharine 
substances, ii. 205. 

Hophra of Scripture the Apries of He- 
rodotus, i. 290. 

Horned asses of Herodotus possibly the 
nylghau, i. 548. 

snakes common in Upper Egypt, 
i. 218. 

Horses sacrificed, ii. 246. 
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Hauge birds, their agency usual in Asiatic | Ichneumon when swimming mistaken for 


traditions, i. 384. 
Human footstep of gigantic aize, i. 227. 
life, prodigal expenditure of it in 
great works, i. 288. 
sacrifices, i. 202. 467. 
—_————————. accompanied by canni- 
balism, relic of, i. 477. 
in Chios and Tenedos, 
the victim being torn in pieces, ii. 


297. 

———————— belong to a very early 
system of religion in the Italian and 
Hellenic peninsulas, ii. 306. 

——_—_———-— reciprocally imputed to 

one another by Egyptians and Greeks, 

8. 











skin, its qualities when made into 
leather, i. 474. 

Huns worshipped s sword as the symbol 
of their deity, i. 473. 

Hunting, passion of the Persian kings for 
it, ii. 268. 

Hyacinthis, its nature, ii. 424. 

———-— celebrated at Amycle, ii 
424. 

Hydarnes of the story of Sperthias and 
Bulis not regarded as the same with 
Hydarnes mentioned elsewhere, ii. 


259. 
a (Elea), origin of its name, i. 
hres (the Bush) now bare of trees, i. 
447. 


Hyl!lus combined with the Hermus in the 
Iliad, i. 61. 

Hypanis, its brackish waters, how ex- 
plained, i. 468. 

Hyperanthes, perhaps the translation of a 
Persian name, ii. 308. 

Hyperboreans, offerings from them brought 
to Delos, i. 456. 

—————— in the original notion a 
mythical people, i. 462. 

——————— said to sacrifice asses to 
Apollo, i. 512. 

Hypothesis converted into history, i. 238. 

Hysiee, its site, ii. 49. 

Hyspiratis, a region abounding in gold, 
i. 460. 


Iacchus, the name of the hymn which be- 
gan with the same word, ii. 350. 

Iamids, their hereditary skill in divina- 
tion, ii. 444. 

Tapygia, a place in Illyria so named, as 
well as in Italy, ii. 282. 

Ibis mummies, i. 215. 

-——— could never destroy snakes, i. 219. 


an otter, i. 217. 

Iconoclasm of the early Persians, i. 333. 

, reputation of the Persians for 

it produced by Cambyses, but kept up 
by Greek statesmen, ii. 376. 

Ida crossed by Xerxes, why, ii. 253. 

Idsean deities, their ritual of an orgiastic 
character, i. 222. 

Identification of persons bearing the same 
name requires great caution, ii. 232. 

Idols, archaic form of, i. 52. 83. 

——, influence of art upon them, i. 51. 

Ienysus the modern Khan Jones, i. 313. 

at the edge of the desert, idid. 

——— a considerable distance from Ka- 
dytis according to Herodotus, i. 415. 

Iliad, its present division into twenty-four 
books not original, i. 249. 

Ilithyia of Manetho the equivalent of 
Persephone, i. 202. 

Til omen, words of, carefully avoided, i. 
S11. 515; ii. 300. 

Immortals, the nature of the band so 
called, ii. 206. 

Impalement commonly represented in the 
Nineveh bas-reliefs, i. 413. 

Inarus, his operations against the Per- 
sians in Egypt, i. 318. 

India, early traffic between it and the 
Mediterranean, i. 381. 

Indian spices not grown in India, i. 240. 

Indo-Bactrian symbolism, supposed traces 
of it in Scythia, i. 484. 

Infant mummies very rare, i. 220. 

Inference, words to be supplied by, i. 27. 
39 





Inferential meaning of a word not to be 
confused with one resident in it, ii. 24. 
197. 

Injustice, naked, an unbearable spectacle 
even to uncivilized races, i. 436. 

Inscription, said to have existed within a 
pyramid, i. 261. 

Inscriptions not always contemporaneous, 
i. 220. 

Instructors, qualifications demanded from 
them under the Roman empire, ii. 261. 

Intaphernes, the Hellenic form of Vida- 
JSrana, i. 366. 

Intercalation, necessity of, i. 22. 

————— ractised 


—p by the Greeks, i. 
170. 
Intercourse of the Hellenic race with 
Egypt, i. 284. 


Interpolation of the text probable, i. 9. 
22. 192. 250. 460; ii. 162. 
by an ancient editor, i. 277. 
————-— perhaps introduced from the 
text of Diodorus, i. 291. 


Ibycus, his story s parallel to that of | Inundation of the Nile probably existed 


Arion, i. 15. 


when Herodotus visited Egypt, i. 234. 


432 
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Invasion of Europe by the Mysians and 
Teucrians a comparatively recent le- 
gend, ii. 199. 

Io, the Argive word for the moon, i. 


197. 

Toh, the Coptic word for the moon, i. 
197. 

Ionian rock-monument mentioned by He- 
rodotus, i. 241. 

Ionians, name of them applied toa mixed 
multitude, why, ii. 19. 90. 

» the naval force of Darius so 








always ss Hoag i. 130. 

in danger from the Persians after 

the battle of Mycale, ii. 486. 

, in what way injured the Phoo- 
nicians at Salamis, ii. 364. 

———--—-, 8 general phrase applied to the 

Asiatic contingent of Xerxes’s navy, ii. 

365. 








, nothing derogatory to those in 
Xerxes’s fleet expressed by Herodotus, 
ii. 371. 

of Asia, diverse opinions with re- 
~~ to them adopted by Herodotus, ii. 


‘sain her ritual at Megara analogous to 
that of the Hyperborean maidens at 
Delos, i. 457. 

Iphitus, his discus at Elis an important 
historical monument, i. 47. 

Iren, the term applied at Sparta to 
youths just emerging from boyhood, 
ii. 474. 

Ironical expression, i. 516. 

Irrigation of the vallies of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, i. 140. 

Isagoras erroneously set down as of bar- 
barian extraction, ii. 42. 

———-— of Megarian connexions, ii. 42. 

——— kept up the feud of Cylon at 
Athens, ii. 42. 

» why acceptable as a protégé to 

Cleomenes, ii. 49. 

, the Corinthians jealous of him, 
why, ii. 49. 

Isis, when symbolized by the milch-cow, 

i, 197. 


—— identified with Athene in the time 
of Plutarch, i. 211. 

——, in her " character of the moon, re- 
presented as Jo by the Greeks, i. 197. 

, hot the whole earth, but the allu- 
vium of Egypt, i. 265. 

——, ina late legend regarded as andro- 
gynous, i. $27. 

Isotherm, the same one passes through 
Jerusalem and Caubul, i. 380. 

Tesedones, knowledge of them how pro- 
- bably obtained, i. 451. 
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Issedones, their probable site on the 
Ural, i. 451. 

Issus, gulf of, not well known to Hero- 
dotus, why, i. 459. 

Ister, number of its mouths, i. 466. 

——,, its tributaries, with the exception 
of the Pyretus (Pruth), not identifiable 
with certainty, i. 466. 

——, its comperison with the Nile criti- 
cised, i. 192. 

Isthmus, battle between the Spartans and 
Messenians there, ii. 446. 

————-, position of the lines drawn 
across it by the confederates, ii. 366. 
————, the place of meeting for the 
Peloponnesian confederates, ii. 265. 
Itanus, probably a Phoenician settlement, 

iL. 526. 


Jason, legend of hia expedition to the lake 
Tritonis, how treated in later times, i. 
541. 

——-, traditions of the extent of his ex- 
pedition, i. 237. 

Jaxartes, the boundary between Sogdiana 
and the land of the Sacre, according to 
Eratosthenes, i. 372. 

Jerboas, the 8irodes of Herodotus, i 549. 
Jerome, his dispute with Augustin on a 
translation from the Hebrew, i. 231. 
Jerusalem, by some thought to be Kady- 

tis, i. 288. 

lies entirely out of the cusat- 

road from Egypt, i. 312. 

» perhaps confused with Joppa, 








i, 312. 

Jikon, its present and past course, i. 151. 

Joppa a nest of pirates, i. $12. 

» perhaps the Kadytie of Herodotus, 
i. 312. 

——, probably avoided by Hellenic navi- 
gators, i. 312. 

Joseph, his seven barns, i. 263. 

Judah, kingdom of, humbled by the As- 
syrian monarchy shortly before the 
reign of Psammitichus in Egypt, i. 


418. 
troops of 





Julius Ceesar consecrated several 
horses on crossing the Rubicon, i. 213. 


Kadesh, numerous cities bearing the 
name, i. 312. 

Kadytis, ite situation described by Hero- 
dotus as a navigator, not as a geogra- 
pher, i. 313. 

by some identified with Jerusa- 

lem, i. 288. 

has been supposed to be Kadesh 

Naphtati, i. 312. 

su by Rawlinson to be the 

Hellenic form of the Aseyrian Khaziia, 

i, 415. 











SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Kadytis is perhaps Jerusalem confused 
with Joppa, its port, i. 312. 
Kalendars, character of the ancient, i. 


161. 

Khan of the Tartars, mode of his burial, 
i. 480. 

Khania, the Cydonia of Herodotus, i. 


348. 
Khazita, the Assyrian form of Gaza, i. 
415. 
———, not likely to be represented both 
by Kadytie and Gaza in Greek, i. 416. 
Koumiss, mode of preparing, i. 437. 
Kublai Khan executed a relation by toss- 
ing him in a carpet, why, i. 477. 


Labradeus, the title of the Zeus Stratius, 
near Mylasa, ii. 83. 

———_——-, its origin, ii. 83. 

Labranda, a fane of Zeus Stratius, six 
miles from Mylasa, ii. 83. 

Labynetus, perhaps a title of dignity, i. 
139. 


Labyrinth, a word of Hellenic origin, i. 
278 


Lacedzemon, the source, directly or indi- 
rectly, of much of Herodotus’s narra- 


tive, i. 341. 
+—_-——_———-, Dorian and Acheean parties 
in the government, i. 407. 

—, Cleomenes’s attempt to 
make it the chief member of an Achzan 
confederacy, ij. 129. 
of policy there imme- 
diately on the death of Cleomenes, ii. 


136. 

— » Achean party both strong 
and jealous there at the time just be- 
fore the battle of Platsea, ii. 426. 

, resorted to by the Samian 

rial opposed to Polycrates, i. 


Lacedzmonian history, its uncertain cha- 
racter down to comparatively recent 
times, ii. 24. 

——_——_——— kings, their pedigree very 
uncertain, 1. 47. 

—— traditions in their genuine 
form, ii. 115. 

Lacedseemonians considered the head of 
the Hellenic confederates, ii. 274. 

had a bad reputation in 

Hellas for double dealing, ii. 456. 

——_————, probable cause of this 
prejudice, ii. 458. 

Laconicism, failure of the Samians in it, 
i. 341. 

Lacuna in the text of Herodotus, i. 339; 
ii. 117. 229. 

» how originally filled, ii. 117. 

Ladice, her story rests on a temple tradi- 
tion, i. 301. 
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Ledum, the name of a plant which grows 
in Naxos, i. 384. 

———_—--—_—_-— is Arabic, i. 384. 

ae in the temple of Athene Polias, i. 

2. 

Lampadephoria, practice for it took place 
in the academy, ii. 56. 

Lampeacus, its origin, i. 120. 

-———-, formerly called Pityoéssa or 


Pityoéa, ii. 107. 
————, a colony from Miletus, ii, 106. 
, ite site, ii. 106. 


—————, piratical warfare of Miltiades 
with it, ii. 106. 

Land, its tenure by the military caste in 
Egypt, i. 293. 

Landmarks, notice of them by Herodotus, 
ii. 247. 

Landtax, a rent paid for usufruct in the 
East, i. 243. 

Language compared to the noise of birds, 
i. 544. 

—————, its forms continually undergoing 
a change, ii. 26. 

Languages, similarity of two to the ear no 
proof of identity, i. 240. 

Laodicea, its wools in great esteem, ii. 


205. 

Lar, of the Italian religions, i. 472. 

—, identical with the Zeds ipxews, ii. 
125. 

Larissa, its siege by Antiochus, how 
raised, ii. 256. 

Lasso, a weapon used by some of the 
irregulars in Xerxes’s army, ii. 233. 
Latona, legend connecting the shrew- 

mouse with her ritual, i. 215. 
Law, positive, made a cloak for the viola- 
tion of moral law, i. 329. 
Laws of nature represented as early in- 
ventions, i. 6. 
Laxity of style, i. 3. 
» his expedition to Edonis pro- 
bably of a piratical nature, ii. 469. 
——— , circumstances attending its failure, 


ii. 469. 
Lectum, the westernmost point of Asia, 
ii. 491. 
Leeches not found in the Nile, i. 216. 
Legends, adaptation of them to different 
countries, i. 92. 
, historical, some constant features 
in them explained, ii. 228. 
, varied in the course of time, i. 
16. 22. 
, modified by works of plastic art, 
i. 16. 
, mythical, originating in religious 
symbols, i. 82. 
Legitimate succession, secured at any cost 
by aspirants to power, i. 434. 
Leleges, traces of them at Miletus, i. 129. 
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Lemnos, its seizure by Miltiades, how re- 
presented, ii. 167. 170. 

,& name of the great goddess, to 
whom virgins were habitually sacrificed, 
ii. 169. 

Leon, king of Sparta, i. 49. 

——, the unsuccessful expedition against 
Tegea occurred in his reign, i. 49. 

Leonidas, his marriage with Gorgo an 
act of conciliation, and perhaps of po- 
licy, ii. 299. 

———, his bones brought home to 
Sparta forty years after his death, ii. 308. 

————., his absence from Lacedsemon 
at the time of the Carnea perhaps de- 
signed, ii. 299. 

» his absence from the Carnea 
explained, ii. 306. 

allowed access to a foreign 
temple as a special favour, ii. 306. 

———., the Hellenic Decius, ii. 306. 

, his stay at Thermopyle arising 
out of religions feeling, ii. 306. 

seems to have shared the reli- 
gious predilections of his brother Cleo- 
menes, ii. 306. 

Leotychides probably lived in exile at 
Tegea for five years, ii. 128. 

——, chronology of his reign set- 
tled, ii. 128. 

——————-, various dates of his death 
explained, ii. 128. 

—————— favourable to the peculiar 
policy of Cleomenes, ii. 128. 

Leprosy, a punishment inflicted by the 
gods, i. 104. 

Leto, the Egyptian deity, perhaps repre- 
sented as androgynous, i. 266. 

Leucadia not regarded as an island by 
Herodotus, ii. 341. 

——- is so at the present day, and in 
the time of Strabo was connected by a 
bridge, ii. 342. 

Libyan mountain consists of limestone 
resting on clay, i. 260. 

Libyans, those found by Battus perhaps 
@ mixed race, i. 547. 

Lindians, name given to a part of Gela, 
ii. 270. 

Linen manufacture of Egypt, i. 193. 

, origin of the Egyptian practice to 
bury in it, i. 223. 

eae the name of a peculiar melody, i. 


Lipsydrium, its site, ii. $7. 

Local accounts, traces of them observable 
in Herodotus’s narrative, i. 62. 88. 120. 
214; ii. 147. 156. 243. 

— traditions indicated by a peculiarity 
of language, ii. 54. 57. 60 

—_—___ -——., evidence of their inaccu- 
racy, ii. 368. 
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Local traditions of Thebes the source of 
Herodotus’s story of Cambyses’s cam- 
_Paign in Upper Egypt, i. 32}. 

confuse the particulars of 
~ history, i. 299. 


, their differences masked 
by injudicious emendations, i. 525. 

Localities modify the features of a story, 
i. 311. 

Logical notions confused with realities, i. 
156. 363. 

Long life attributed to the Ethiopians 
and Tartessians, i. 324. 

Lotophagi, consumers of the rapeca, i. 
2 





32. 
Lotus, that of Egypt not the Cyrenian, i. 
232. 
——, modern use of the latter, i. 232. 
—— wine, how produced, i. 540. 
———— would not keep, ibid. 
Lustral fire connected with earth worship 
in very early times, i. 560. 
Lycanthropy prevailed among the Neuri, 
i. 500. 


Liyela anciently divided into north and 
south, i. 128. 

—-, partial account of its subjugation, 
i. 180. 

——, Cretan customs existing in it, i 
127. 

——, the boundary between it and Caria 
not clearly defined, ii. 22. 

Lycians, the “ancient Lycians” of 


Fellowes, characterized, i. 127, 
128. 
, why not subject to Croesus, i. 


Lycidas, parallel narrative to that of his 
stoning, ii. 422. 

Lycomedes, various accounts of his naval 
feat, ii. 325. 

Lycurgus, uncertainty of his history, espe- 
cially of the dates, i. 47. 

Lydia, results of the conquest by Cyrus, 
i. 115. 

Lydian capitalists useful to Darius, ii 
205. 








dynasty, the stories of it are all 

connected with offerings in certain 

temples, i. 9. 

kings claimed to be lords of the 
soil along the coast of the Troad and 
Propontis, ii. 106. 

, their relation to the Hel- 
lenic settlements there, ii. 106. 

——_—_——— probably did not coin their 
own money, i. 74. 

Lydias, probable change of its embouchure 
between the time of Herodotus and 
Scylax, ii. 254. 

Lygdamis, Aristotle's account of his for- 
tunes, i. 45. 





SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Lygdamis, approximate date of his dy- 
nasty, ii. 17. 
Lysida, the wife of Periander, called Me- 


lissa, i. 343. 


M the Hellenic representative of the Per- 
sian B, i. 356. 

Macedonia, its boundary, ii. 9. 

——_——__—-—- kingsrepresented as wealthy 
in the text of Herodotus as it stands, 
ii. 383. 

Macedonian kings, their Hellenic blood 
disputed, ii. 12. 

————, diverse accounts of their 
pedigree, ii. 393. 

contingent furnished to Mardo- 
nius at Platea, ii. 443. 
i pronounced ¢ as 8, ii. 228. 
es, perhaps a name descriptive of 
bits of the people, i. 540. 

Atsceas the name given by the Hel- 
lenes to Masistius, why, ii. 434. 

Macrones, said to carry on a border war- 
fare with Cyzicus, i. 373. 

Mactorium, its etymology, ii. 27). 

—————, probably a city of refuge, tbid. 

Madeira, aboriginal inbabitants of the 
island, i. 226. 

Meander, its fountain in the court of a 
royal palace not noticed by Herodotus, 
ii. 203. 

Meotis, navigation of, i. 453. 

, alteration in the depth of its 

water, how caused, i. 453. 

—, its traffic probably monopolised 
by the Bosporane Greeks, i. 499. 

Magdolus thought to be the Megiddo of 
Scripture, i. 288. 

Magian policy favourable to the inde- 
pendence of the outlying portions of 
the Persian empire, i. 408. 

——— religion oppressed by Cambyses, 
i. 431. 

-—-— ritual, as described by Herodotus, 
alien to Persian habits, ii. 246. 

usurpation a counter revolution 
in favour of the Medes, i. 353. 

, its political signifi- 
cance appears incidentally in Herodo- 
tua, i. 431. 

Magians appear as influential in the court 
of Xerxes asin that of Astyages, ii. 198. 

Magians, said to have roused an icono- 
clastic spirit in Xerxes, ii. 346. 

, their dualistic system, i. 105. 

, Wide extent of them, idid. 

, attachment of Bactria to their 
system, i. 100. 

—, the Median dynasty of Asty- 
ages a Magian one, i. 100. 

Magian brothers, story of their death 
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passed through Hellenic channels to 
Herodotus, i. 358. 
Magnesia on the Hermus, not built in 
the time of Herodotus, i. 369. 
———__— Meander, i. 369. 
—_—_——__—__-__—_, head-quarters 
of a corps d’armée, i. 369. 
—_——__—_——_—_, probably an- 





fortified, i. 369. 





-_—_____————_,, probably the 

point from which troops were moved 
on Sardis when it was taken by the 
Athenians, ii. 73. 

Magnesians, a powerful aristocracy in 
early times, i. 369. 

——__——, their habits like those of the 
Thessalians or the modern Hungarians, 
i. 369. 

Magophonia, the festival commemorating 
the feat of the seven conspirators, i. 
361. 

Malta, its linen manufactures, i, 240. 

Maneros, its — i. 221. 

————, perhaps the beginning of a 
sacred song, i. 222. 

converted into a 0 in 
the Osiris-cycle, i. 222. cic 

Mankat, the name of the Nogay and Crim 
Tartars, i. 439. 

Manceuvre of the Hellenic gallies ex- 
plained, ii. 324. 

Manuscripts of Herodotus, great variations 
in them, i. 29—31. 197. 

Map of Aristagoras not what we under- 
stand by a chart of the known world, 
ii. 28. 

Marathon, reasons for Hippias landing 
there, ii. 146. 

——_——., examination of the account of 
the battle, ii. 172, segq. 

, its adaptation for cavalry no- 
ticed, ii. 172. 

——-——, yet apparently none employed 
there, ii. 174. 

, description of the topography, 
ii. 175. 

, the Persian army there said to 
have consisted of forty-six nations, ii. 
439. 

——-————., whenever mentioned in a mixed 
assembly of Greeks produced a hubbub, 
ii. 440. 

Mardonius the representative of Darius’s 
imperial policy, ii. 111. 

——_——_—, remarkable fact of his standing 
higher than any other in Xerxes’s con- 
fidence explained, ii. 183. 

and Artaphernes represented 

two different schools of policy, ii. 

184. 








—, plan of his campaigns con- 
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phernes, ii. 184. 
Mardonius not likely to have been whole 
brother to Darius’s first wife, ii. 184. 
the commander-in-chief of the 
army of Xerxes, ii. 231. 352. 
———, hia object in sending an agent 
to the Hellenic oracles, ii. 393. 
———_—-, consequences to him if defeated 
in the plain of Athens, ii. 429. 
when in Bosotia was near to his 
own magasines, ii. 429. 
—_—_—— irritated at the disappointment 
of his intrigues, ii. 450. 


—-—-—-, Plutarch’s account of his death 
in accordance with a dream in the cave 
of honius, ii. 462. 


Marea, its neighbourhood full of wine 
shops and public gardens in Strabo’s 
time, i. 181. 

———,is the key of the western entrance 
of Egypt, i. 181. 

, camp there not mentioned by 
Herodotus, why, i. 188. 290. 

Mareotis lake, its banke the only part of 
Egypt where wine was produced, i. |81. 

le habitually used by the Persians for 

nary purposes, ii. 380. 

— mcken'ol as if used in drawing the 
Persian chariot of the sun, ii. 380. 

Marines, either Persians, Medians, or 
Sacans in all the Hellenic ships of 
Xerxes’s navy, why, ii. 237. 

Maris of Herodotus perhaps the Theiss, 
i. 467. 

Maritime trader, evidence of one in Hero- 
dotus’s description, i. 447. 

Marius, co punishment endured by 
him while in the ranks, if. 200. 

Marked sticks, divination by means of 
them among the Germans, {. 475. 

Marshy character of the region between 
the rivers Wolga and Ural, i. 501. 

Marsyas of Herodotus not the same as 
that of Xenophon, fi. 88. 

— of later times called Cataract by 

Herodotus, ii. 202. 

to rise from the same 

tarn as the Meeander, ii. 202. 

, Site assigned to his musical con- 

test with Apollo, ii. 203. 

, his skin preserved in the time of 
Xenophon, ii. 263. 

Masista, its meaning in the Zend perhaps 
as by the Greek Maclorios, ii. 
433. 

Masistes a lineal descendant of Astyages, 
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ri. 490. 
Masonic brothers, Agamedes and Trophi- 
nius, i. 254. 
, their real character, i. 150. 
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trasted with that of Datis and Arta- | Massagete 


wgetee represented as destroyed by 
their intemperance, i. 157. 
——_—_——, the name s comprehensive one 
in Strabo, i. 452. 


Matiene supposed to be an appellative, ii. 
33 


Meanee, numbers slain there no parallel 
to the alleged loss at Platea, ii. 466. 
Measures, Persian scale of them probably 
adopted from Babylon, and identical with 
the Egyptian and the Saman, iii. 110. 

, Attic scale of them used by 
Herodotus in describing a Lacedsemo- 
nian practice, ii. 119. 

Mecca, caravans to, i. 173. 

Mede, “‘ the Mede”’ is the Median power, 
i. 120. 

Medes, their supremacy restored by the 
Magian usurpation, i. 393. 

———— more civilised than the rest of 
Darius’s subjects, ii. 154. 

in western Asia on the same foot- 

ing as the European regiments in an 

Anglo-Indian army, ii. 154. 

not likely to have done garrison 
duty in Tonia, ii. 154. 

~——— and Persians not accurately dis- 
tinguished in European Greece when 
Herodotus wrote, ii. 164. 

Media said to be not far distant from Col- 
chis, in what sense, i. 8]. 

—, its site mistaken, i. 444. 

Median monarchy, various dates for its 
origin, i. 79. 

, its duration, i. 99. 

strategics probably superior to 
Persian, i. 119. 

——— garb of honour, i. 365. 

———— ships, in what sense to be under- 
stood, i. 400. 

——-— religious rites revived in the court 
of Xerzes, i. 435. 

traditions, if genuine, never brought 
Medus from Athens, ii. 224. 

Medians, doubtful whom Herodotus in- 


tends by the name in some cases, i. 
224 


Medineh in the Faioum, i. 308. 

Megabazus, saying of his in later times 
attributed to the Delphic oracle, i. 
520. 























, his acuteness, of what ldnd, ii. 
112. 

Megabignes, the Hellenic form of the 
Persian Bagabigna, i. 356. 

Megabyzus, the Hellenic form of Baga- 
bukeha, i. 356. 

Megacreon, his witty saying misunder- 
stood, ii, 250. 

Megara, its acropolis formerly called 
Caria, ii. 42. 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Megara once a dependency of Corinth, ii. 
49. 

, nature of the revolution in which 

it became independent, ii. 50. 

, Varying traditions as to its early 

history, ii. 51. 

, meaning of the name, idid. 

; i of its war with 
Athens rest on popular traditions, i. 
4}. 

Megiddo thought to be the Magdolus of 
Herodotus, i. 288. 

Melampygus a surname of Heracles, ii. 
304 














Melicerta and his dolphin, i. 16. 

——— the Corinthian form of the 
Phoenician Melkart, i. 201. 

Melissa, her tomb at Epidaurus, i. 343. 

» possible origin of the story 

making her the wife of Periander, i. 

343 


-———-, the female hierophants of De- 
meter and Persephone so named, ii. 
67. 

Melkart (dominus urbis) became Meli- 
certa at Corinth, and there changed 
his character, why, i. 201. 502. 

the Tyrian equivalent of Heracles, 
i. 201. 

Meltem the modern Turkish name of the 
Etesian wind, ii. 144. 

Memnoneum the name of the acropolis of 
Susa, ii. 269. 

Mendes, doubtful if ever the Egyptian 
name for a goat, i. 203. 

Mendicant priests in pagan antiquity, i. 
458. 

Mercenary soldiers, ii. 140. 

Merdis etymologically identical with Bar- 
tius, i. 328. 356. 

Meroé said to have been built by Cam- 
byses to commemorate his mother, sister, 
or wife, i. 310. 

Mesogeea probably a locality in which 
Pisistratid influence prevailed, i. 42. 
44. 

Meseenian nation, its curious palladium 
discovered by Epaminondas, ii. 447. 
wars scarcely mentioned by He- 

rodotas, i. 48. 
a sore subject at Lacede- 
mon, i. 341. 

———__—_——, notice of the third of 
them, ii. 446. 

Meassenians, a community of feeling be- 
tween them, the Eleans, and Arcadians, 
ii. 447. 

Meta Sudans at Rome, i. 173. 

Metempsychosis held in Egypt, i. 258. 

Meton, his chronological cycle, i. 163. 

——, its utility, 
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Meton, his chronological cycle, its appa- 
rent irregularity, i. 165. 

Middle forms sometimes used in nearly 
the same sense as active, i. 55. 

voice, force of, i. 19. 283. 

Milesian women, probable origin of their 
custom to eat alone, i. 110. 

Milesians, of what race at the time of the 
battle of Mycale, ii. 483. 

Miletus, former power of, i. 12; ii. 16. 

, its population a most mixed one, 

i, 107. 

not averse to the overtures of 

Cyrus, why, i. 107. 

, predominating religion that of 

Apollo- Didymeeus, i. 107. 

, its native traditions, i. 110. 

» next to nothing learnt of its his- 

tory from Herodotus, ii. 16. 

apparently the centre of the 

Ionian confederacy, ii. 81. 

, jealousy of its power, idid. 

, its policy disapproved by Apollo, 
on what account, ii. 96. 

saree its close connexion with Sybaris, 
ii. 97. 

Military movements, Herodotus’s account 
of some confused, ii. 39. 

road ran through Lycaonia, i. 54. 

caste in Egypt, i. 272. 

—— arrangements of the Persians 
strange to the Greek habits, ii. 211. 

rank in Persia not necessarily im- 

plying military service, ii. 223. 

; distinctions in the Persian army, 
ii. 379. 


Miltiades, his hereditary attachment to 
the Lydian dynasty, i. 516. 

——— likely to be familiar with the 
navigation of the Euxine, i. 519. 

—_———, why represented as the orpa- 
tyyos of the Ionian fleet of Darius, 
i. 519. 

————, varistion in the story of his 
going to Thrace, ii. 105. 

, his pedigree, ibid. 

——_——-, confusion of several members 
of his family, ii. 106. 

————-, a vassal of Croesus, tdid. 

———, Herodotus’s account of him 
probably derived from two different 
sources, ii. 108. 

——_———, supposed chronological difficul- 
ties in the account of him by Herodotus 
explained, ii. 108. 

— when calumniated to Hydarnes 

the Persian satrap, ii, 165. 

—, his narrow escape from capital 

punishment, ii. 167. 

—, light thrown upon his seizure 

of Lemnos by a fragmentary notice of 

Charax, ii. 170. 
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trasted with that of Datis and Arta- 
phernes, ii. 184. 

Mardonius not likely to have been whole 
brother to Darius’s first wife, ii. 184. 
the commander-in-chief of the 

army of Xerxes, ii. 231. 352. 

——, his object in sending an agent 
to the Hellenic oracles, ii. 393. 

————, consequences to him if defeated 
in the plain of Athens, ii. 429. 

when in Bosotia was near to his 
own magazines, ii. 429. 

irritated at the disappointment 
of his intrigues, ii. 450. 

, Plutarch’s account of his death 
in accordance with a dream in the cave 
of Trophonius, ii. 462. 

Marea, its neighbourhood full of wine 
shops and public gardens in Strabo’s 
time, i. 181. 

—,is the key of the western entrance 

of Egypt, i. 181. 

, camp there not mentioned by 
Herodotas, why, i. 189. 290. 

Mareotis lake, its banks the only part of 

where wine was produced, i. 181. 

Mares habitually used by the Persians for 
ordinary purposes, ii. 380. 

—— spoken of as if used in drawing the 
Persian chariot of the sun, ii. 380. 

Marines, either Persians, Medians, or 
Sacans in all the Hellenic ships of 
Xerxes’s navy, why, ii. 237. 

Maris of Herodotus perhaps the T%eiss, 
i. 467. 

Maritime trader, evidence of one in Hero- 
dotus’s description, i. 447. 

Marius, corporal punishment endured by 
him while in the ranks, ti. 200. 

Marked sticks, divination by means of 
them among the Germans, i. 475. 

Marshy character of the region between 
the rivers Wolga and Ural, i. 501. 

Marsyas of Herodotus not the eame as 
that of Xenophon, fi. 82. 

———— of later times called Cateract by 
Herodotus, ii. 202, 

supposed to rise from the same 

tarn as the Meeander, ii. 202. 

, Site assigned to his musical con- 
test with Apollo, ii. 203. 

———, his skin preserved in the time of 
Xenophon, fi. 263. 

ista, its meaning in the Zend perhaps 
i by the Greek Maslorios, ii. 
433. 

Masistes a lineal descendant of Astyages, 
ii. 490. 

Masonic brothers, Agamedes and Trophi- 
nius, i. 254. 


Moaasagete, their real character, i. 150. 
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Massagetee represented as destroyed by 
their intemperance, i. 157. 
» the name a comprehensive one 
in Strabo, i. 452. 
Matiene supposed to be an appellative, ii. 
33 


Meanee, numbers slain there no parallel 
to the alleged lose at Plateea, ii. 466. 
Measures, Persian scale of them probably 
adopted from Babylon, and identical with 
the Egyptian and the Saman, iii. 110. 

a, Attic scale of them used by 
Herodotus in describing a Lacedsemo- 
nian practice, ii. 119. 

Mecca, caravans to, i. 173. 

Mede, “‘ the Mede”’ is the Median power, 
i. 120. 

Medes, their supremacy restored by the 
Magian usurpation, i. 393. 

more civilised than the rest of 

Darius’s subjects, fi. 154. 

in western Asia on the same foot- 
ing as the European regiments in an 
Angio-Indian army, ii. 154. 

——— not likely to have done garrison 
duty in Ionia, ii. 154. 

——— and Persians not accurately dis- 
tinguished in European Greece when 
Herodotus wrote, ii. 154. 

Media said to be not far distant from Col- 
chis, in what sense, i. 8). 

——,, its site mistaken, i. 444. 

Median monarchy, various dates for its 
origin, i. 79. 

, its duration, i. 99. 

ics probably superior to 
Persian, i. 119. 

——~— garb of honour, i. 365. 

——— ships, in what sense to be under- 
stood, i. 400. 

——— religious rites revived in the court 
of Xerxes, i. 435. 

traditions, if genuine, never brought 
Medus from Athens, ii. 224. 

Medians, doubtful whom Herodotus in- 


tends by the name in some cases, ii. 

















224. 
Medineh in the Faioum, i. 305. 
Megnbazus, saying of his in later times 
attributed to the Delphic oracle, i. 


520. 
, his acuteness, of what kind, ii. 

142. 

Megabignes, the Hellenic form of the 
Persian Bagabigna, i. 356. 

Megabyzus, the Hellenic form of Baga- 
buksha, i. 356. 

Megacreon, his witty saying misunder- 
stood, ii. 250. 

Megara, its acropolis formerly called 
Caria, ii. 42. 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 
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Megara once a dependency of Corinth, ii. | Meton, his chronological cycle, its appa- 





49. 

, nature of the revolution in which 

it became independent, ii. 50. 

, Varying traditions as to its early 

history, ii. 51. 

, Meaning of the name, idid. 

, particulars of its war with 
Athens rest on popular traditions, i. 
4l. 

Megiddo thought to be the Magdolus of 
Herodotus, i. 288. 

Melampygus a surname of Heracles, ii. 
304. 











Melicerta and his dolphin, i. 16. 
the Corinthian form of the 
Phoenician Melkart, i. 201. 
Melissa, her tomb at Epidaurus, i. 343. 
» possible origin of the story 
making her the wife of Periander, i. 
343 


alate the female hierophants of De- 
meter and Persephone so named, ii. 





67. 

Melkart (dominus urbis) became Meli- 
certa at Corinth, and there changed 
his character, why, i. 201. 502. 

the Tyrian equivalent of Heracles, 
i. 201. 

Meltem the modern Turkish name of the 
Etesian wind, ii. 144. 

Memnoneum the name of the acropolis of 
Susa, ii. 269. 

Mendes, doubtful if ever the Egyptian 
name for a goat, i. 203. 

Mendicant priests in pagan antiquity, i. 
458. 

Merce soldiers, ti. 140. 

Merdis etymologically identical with Bar- 
tius, i. 328. 356. 

Meroé said to have been built by Cam- 
byses to commemorate his mother, sister, 
or wife, i. 310. 

Mesogsea probably a locality in which 
Pisistratid influence prevailed, i. 42. 
44, 

Mesesenian nation, its curious palladium 
discovered by Epaminondas, il. 447. 
wars scarcely mentioned by He- 

rodotus, i. 48. 

a sore subject at Lacede- 


mon, i. 341. 
——__—_—_-—_—-, notice of the third of 
them, ii. 446. 
Messenians, a community of feeling be- 
tween them, the Eleans, and Arcadians, 
ii. 447. 
Meta Sudans at Rome, i. 173. 
Metempsychosis held in Egypt, i. 258. 
Meton, his chronological cycle, i. 163. 
—-——,, its utility, 
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rent irregularity, i. 165. 

Middle forms sometimes used in nearly 
the same sense as active, i. 55. 

voice, force of, i. 19. 283. 

Milesian women, probable origin of their 
custom to eat alone, i. 110. 

Milesians, of what race at the time of the 
battle of Mycale, ii. 483. 

Miletus, former power of, i. 12; ii. 16. 

, its population a most mixed one, 











not averse to the overtures of 

Cyrus, why, i. 107. 

» predominating religion that of 
Apollo-Didymeeus, i. 107. 

————, its native traditions, i. 110. 

, hext to nothing learnt of its his- 

tory from Herodotus, ii. 16. 

apparently the centre of the 

Ionian confederacy, ii. 8. 

, jealousy of its power, ibid. 

, its policy disapproved by Apollo, 
on what account, ii. 96. 

——~—, its close connexion with Sybaris, 
ii. 97. 

Military movements, Herodotus’s account 
of some confused, ii. 39. 

road ran through Lycaonia, i. 54. 

caste in Egypt, i. 272. 

arrangements of the Persians 

strange to the Greek habits, ii. 211. 

rank in Persia not necessarily im- 

plying military service, ii. 223. 

distinctions in the Persian army, 
li. 379. 

Miltiades, his hereditary attachment to 
the Lydian dynasty, i. 516. 

——— likely to be familiar with the 
navigation of the Euxine, i. 519. 

» why represented as the orpa- 
Tyyos of the Ionian fleet of Darius, 
i. 519. 

———, variation in the story of his 
going to Thrace, ii. 105. 

, his pedigree, ibid. 

————-, confusion of several members 
of his family, ii. 106. 

———_————, a vassal of Croseus, ibid. 

———-, Herodotus’s account of him 
probably derived from two different 
sources, li. 108. 

——_—_——, supposed chronological difficul- 
ties in the account of him by Herodotus 
explained, ii. 108. 

— when calumniated to Hydarnes 

the Persian satrap, ii, 165. 

—, his narrow escape from capital 

punishment, ii. 167. 

—, light thrown upon his seizure 

of Lemnos by a fragmentary notice of 

Charax, ii. 170. 
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Miltiades, his tactics at Marathon, ii. 
177. 

——_——., his antipathy to Persia illus- 
trated, ii. 229. 

in later times said to have in- 
duced the Athenians to violate the law 
of nations, ii. 2858. 

Mineral baths much frequented by the 
Persians, i. 493. 

Mines in siege operations familiar to the 
Persians, i. 552. 

—— probably learnt from the Assyrians, 
i. 552. 

Ministers sometimes called by the same 
pame as that of their deity, i. 208. 

Minos recognized by Herodotus as ante- 
historical, i. 125. 

, his wrath against his countrymen, 
how caused, ii. 281. 

Miscalcuistion of pambers not uncommon 
in Herodotus, ii. 202. 44). 

Miscellanies, a popular form of writing 
under the Roman empire, i. 34. 

Mithradates (foster-father of Cyrus), ex- 
planation of his being described as “a 
herdsman,”’ i. 94. 

—— (king of Pontus), his pedigree 

went up to one of the seven conspira- 

tors, i. 94. ’ 

» geography of Europe east of 
the Dniester known only since his time, 
i. 446. 

Mithras and Mithra, i. 82. 

, human sacrifices offered to him 
in later times, i. 66. 

Mitra alone would be equivalent to Aphro- 
dite Urania, ii. 143. 

Mitrabates and not Mitrobates the correct 
orth , i. 389. 

dds Sarees illustrated, i 10. 207. 
249. 390. 412. 523; ii. 57. 59. 

——_____—_——__,, always a reason for 
it in the older writers, ii. 488. 

Mnevis, the Apis of Heliopolis, 1. 292. 

Meeris, the lake, not an artificial excava- 
tion, i. 3038. 

, never for an instant supposed so 
by Strabo, i. 303. 

Mohammedans in India regulate the 
orientation of their compasses by 
Mecca, i. 209. 

Moloch identified with Poseidon, why, ii. 
280. 

Moloch-worship at Carthage, i. 149. 

_——— probahly once existed at 
Daphne, i. 242. 

—— , horrible practice of im- 
molating children in it, i. 472. 

Momemphis, its site, i. 291. 

Monarchies, the early ones always suc- 
ceeded by a military aristocracy of 
cavalry, ii. 52. 
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Monarchies put down as a general rule 
by the Lacedeemonians, ii. 62. 

Monsoons in the Euxine Sea, i. 453. 

Month (lunar), its importance in ancient 
kalendars, i. 160. 

Monuments, their connexion with tradi- 
tional history, i. 220. 273. 301. 

Moods, interchange of them explained, 
iL 262. 

———, use of subjunctive and optative 
after Saws, Iva, &c., i. 91. 578. 

Moon, its reputed influence on growth, 
i. 328. 

Morie stood in the Academy, ii. 55. 
—-——, oil from them a prize for the vic- 
tors in the Panathenaic games, ii. 56. 
Morocco leather perhaps the red goat 

skins of Herodotus, i. 547. 

Mosquito curtains used in Egypt, i. 231. 

Mosquitoes, their astonishing numbers in 
Scythia, i. 481. 

Mosyneci, their site and the origin of their 
name, i. 373. 

Mound, use of in besieging cities by the 
Persians, i. 119. 

———, probably derived from the Assy- 
rians, i. 119. 

of Halyattes, varying accounts of 
its origin, i. 73. 

Mourning, manes of horses cut in sign of, 
ii. 435. 

Mummies not found with the African con- 
figuration of skull, i. 239. 

Muuicipal freedom favoured by Darius, a 
fact, but much perverted by Herodotus, 
ii. 11. 

Musical scale, extent of, i. 11. 

Master roll of the Persian army supposed 
to have fallen into the hands of the 
Greeks, ii. 239. 

Mutilation of dead bodies the punishment 
for rebellion, ii. 314. 

Mycale, its description sach as might be 

from a mariner, i. 111. 

Myocene a thorn in the sides of the Ar- 
gives, ti. 131. 

——_———, its destruction by the Arpives, 
ii, 135. 





——_—_—,, assistance given by it to Leo- 
nidas at Thermopylee induced the Ar- 
gives to destroy the city, ii. 268. 

Mylitta-worship of the Armenians a 
parallel to thet of Sardis, i. 73. 

————-—— united with a Belus-wor- 
ship, i. 262. 

Mpyriandrus, a Phoenician town mentioned 

y Xenophon, but not by Herodotus, 
i. 459. 

Myrsilus, the Hellenic equivalent of the 
Lydian Candaules, i. 5. 

Myrsus, possible reason of his death being 
particularly mentioned, ii. 84. 


are 


SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 563 


Mys, examination of the story of his con- 
sulting the oracle of Apollo Ptoiis, ii. 
391. 

Mythical traditions pleaded in justification 
of political claims, ii. 170. 

Myths, factitious syncretism of them, i. 
253. 

——-—, use of them in early times, i. 541. 

, how treated in after ages, ibid. 

» philosophical, conditions of their 

growth, ii. 256. 








Nabonasaar, epoch of his era, i. 170. 

Neniz of the Romans paralleled by s 
practice at Lacedeemon, ii. 120. 

Names originally denoting locality some- 
times lose that meaning, i. 241. 

, their effect on men’s minds, i. 


of places a foundation for histo- 
rical traditions, i. 444. 

——— of some of the tribes in the Iliad 
derived from the names of birds, i. 


544, 
continually changed in the trans- 
mission of a story, ii. 214. 216. 
Nasamones, their route not that of Den- 
ham and Clapperton, i. 191. 
conducted the caravan traffic 
between the coast and the interior of 
Africa, i. 538. 
———-, way they spent the year, i. 
438. 
Naucratis, its site, i. 234. 
——_——, the place where Rhodopis was 
founded, i. 268. 
—————, its proximity to Sais, i. 291. 


204. 

——, various accounts of its being 
built, i. 299. 

—————— an emporium in very early 
times, i. 300. 

Naval engagement, the most ancient on 
record, i. 125. 

Navigable rivers little known to the 
Greeks, i. 235. 

Naxos in the A‘gean, Aristotle’s account 
of its revolution, i. 46. 

—_—_—__ —____—___,, probable course of 
its fortunes, ii. 16. 














——____-_—_, severely treated by 
the Persians, ii. 18. 141. 
———_—_——__, its resources 





as compared with those of Athens, in 

the time of the Pisistratids, ii. 48. 

——$———— , number of its ships 
in the confederate fleet at Salamis, ii. 
342. 





in Sicily, the earliest of the settle- 
ments in the island, ii. 271. 
, its coins are never with- 








out a Dionysiac symbol on one side, and 

ss often on both, ii. 272. 
axos in Sicily, change in its tutelary 
deities, when # eeadacnd. ii. 274. 

Neco, complete account of his war with 
Assyria not given in the Old Testament 
nor in Herodotus, i. 312. 

—— enforced the submission of Jerusa- 
lem, i. 3)2. 

Negatives, accumulation of, i. 447. 

Neit etymologically identical with Anaiéie, 
i. 236. 

Neleids said to have possessed regal autho- 
rity at Athens to very late times, ii. 51. 

Nelumbium speciosum, a sacred plant, 


1. 229. 

Neon, a fair held there in honour of Isis 
in after times, the staple of which was 
perfamery, ii. 394. 

Neoplatonists, their absurd syncretism, 
i. 216. 

Neari, perhaps a Sclavonic race, i. 500. 

New moon, both natural and conventional, 
i.” 162. 

Nicknames, reputed ones of the Dorian 
tribes at Sicyon, ii. 44. 

Nictitating membrane of the crocodile the 
origin of its repute as blind, i. 216. 

Night watches, Greek and Roman division 
of, ii. 455. 

Nile, its mouth called BovxoAwdy by He- 
rodotus.and garvixdy by Strabo, haunted 
by pirates, i. 181. 

——, the White River supposed by the 
ancients to be the main branch, i. 188. 

~~——- regarded by Herodotus as in its 
nee state at the time of inundation, 

. 185. 

———, its comparison with the Ister criti- 
cised, i. 192. 

—— regarded as an emanation from 
Osiris, i. 265. 

——, its islands called by Hellenic names 
in early times, i. 284. 

—— receives its last tributary 600 miles 
south of the frontier of Egypt, i. 468. 
——, population resident in the marshes 

of, ii. 8. 

—— boatmen, i. 292. 

—— geese, i. 217. 

—— valley, its narrowness striking when 
compared with the Delta, i. 173. 

—— water held to be a gentle laxative, 
i. 243. 





said to be introduced into a 
pyramid, i. 260. 

——_————., its impossibility shown, ibid. 

Nimrod, waterworks attributed to him, 
i. 137. 

Ninth book of Herodotus, its close con- 
nexion with the eighth, ii. 420. 

Niseean horses, i. 381. 
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Niseean horses really natives of Khorassan, 
ii. 211. 

Nitetis, name (according to some accounts) 
of the mother of Cambyses, i. 311. 

Nitocris, her waterworks at Babylon, i. 


137. 
, the hellenized form of Neit-okr, 





1. 236. 

Nogay Tartars afflicted with the same dis- 
ease as the Scythian évdpees, i. 475. 
Nomad races, their proverbial intempe- 

rance, i. 84. 

tribes in Africa to the east of the 
lake Tritonis, i. 546. 

Note of an ancient editor taken into the 
text, i. 281. 455. 551; ii. 157. 

Notes, apparent incorporation of them, 
i. 100. 147. 175, 176. 233. 263, 264. 
270. 280. 295. 299, 300. 339. 348. 452. 
524; ii. 5. 13. 15. 36. 45. 49. 56. 7]. 
87. 98. 130. 144. 150. 185. 270. 320. 
355. 382, 383. 

Novogorod Chronicles give a parallel story 
to one of Herodotus, i. 438. 

Numbers, confusion of them in the MSS 
of Herodotus, ii. 33, 34. 

of Xerxes’s fleet variously given, 

ii. 234. 
of the confederate fleet at Sala- 
is as given by Herodotus explained, 





ii. 344. 

——_——_—- variously estimated by Hero- 
dotus, ii. 443. 

Nymphi, monument there affords a test of 
Herodotus’s accuracy, i. 241. 


Oarus supposed to be the Wolga, i. 508. 
Oasis (Ei Wah) lies in the caravan track 
between Ammon and Thebes, i. 326. 
Oblique forms mixed with direct in con- 

struction, why, i. 40. 

Octaeteris, i. 162. 

(ibaras the brother of a Budaras, ii. 104. 

(Edipus-worship at Sparta and Thera, 
i. 624. 

noe, its site, ii. 49. 

Oéroe, site of the island formed by its 
branches, ii. 436. 

Offerings regarded as food for the wor- 
shippers of the deity to whom they 
were made, as well as for himself, ii. 
339. 

Offices involving proximity to the person 
of the sovereign always rank high, ii. 
212. 

Ogos, the native name of the Carian Zeus, 
i. 126. 

Olbia, its site the modern Stomogil (Hun- 

mounds), i. 448. 

Olbia identified with Borysthenes by 

Strabo, i. 448. 
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Olbia the source of some of Herodotus’s 
topographical accounts, i. 448. 

Olen, his legend shows a connexion be- 
tween the Apollo temples of Patara and 
Delos, i. 457. 

Oligarchies always went together with the 
predominance of cavalry as a military 
arm, ii. 52. 

Olive grew in the Faioum in Strabo’s time, 
i. 304. 

—— trees, that in the Pandroseum 
reputed the oldest in the world, i. 
56 


Olympia, treasury of the Sicyonians there, 
ii. 42. 


, mode of divination there was 
by inspection of the entrails of the 
burning victim, ii. 390. 

Olympian festival disregarded by the Sy- 
barites, ii. 25. 

Olympus, four peaks of Ida bore the 
name, i. 26. 

Olympus (the Mysian), i. 26. 

Omen, superstitious regard to, i. 83. 298. 

looked for in every thing by the 
ancients, ii. 30. 

——— derived from arms being brought 
out of a temple, ii. 337. 

inseparable in ancient ways of 
thinking from the object which const- 
tuted it, ii. 394. 

——— suggested by s name, a matter of 
great importance in the common estl- 
mation, ii. 478. 

———, words involving an inauspiciovs 
one scrupulously avoided, ii. 486. 

, the ethnic Geloan preferred to 
Gelaean for the sake of one, ii. 270. 
Omissions in MSS from error of the eye 

i. 253. 

On. See Heliopolis. 

Onesilus, his strategics baffled by the 
treachery of his ally, ii. 80. ; 

Onomacritus the introducer of some reli- 
gious rites into Hellas, i. 223. 

——_—_—— — the reputed interpolator of 8 
celebrated line in the Odyssey, ii. 185. 

——_———., his object in so doing, ibid. 

a its site very indefinite in Herodotus, 

i. 139. 











—, why, i. 140. 

——., Alexander made the Tigris navigable 
up to it, i. 140. 

Optative mood, use of it after Sxws, Sppa, 


&e., 1. 7. 

Oracle, idea of it as a judgment-seat, i. 65. 

———, 8 prophecy of one unremarked 
until after its fulfilment, i. 70. 

, ‘the Egyptian one,’’ is that of 
Leto, i. 284. 


284. 











? its site, i. 
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Oracles, vagrant, ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes, ii. 60. 

Oral traditions, some peculiarities of them, 
ii. 106. 

Orestes, the type of a homicide in the 
legend, i. 265. 

———, in a Spartan legend was king of 
Lacedemon, i. 49. 

yin the Arcadian traditions migrates 

to Arcadia, not to Lacedeemon, i. 44. 

—, his askes one of the Roman sacred 
fetishes, i. 50. 

———, political significance of the dedi- 
cation of his fane at Sparta, i. 51. 

Oresteum at first called Oresthasium, 
where situated, ii. 428. 

Oriental sovereigns always claim a sove- 
reignty over the whole earth, ii. 492. 
Orithyia, site of her rape by Boreas va- 

riously given, ii. 293. 
Ormuzd a personal deity, i. 101. 
——— represented as an archer, i. 332. 
, doubtfal if ever termed “the 
horseman,” i. 367. 
Oroetes, his opposition to Darius explained, 
i. 367. 


favourable to the Medo-magian 

d , i. 390. 

emmae policy during the Magian 

usurpation, i. 393. 

, his position described in terms of 
a later system, i. 393. 

Orontes, traffic with the east by it perhaps 
monopolised by the Phoenicians, i. 459. 

Orphic and Bacchic orgies of similar cha- 
racter, i. 222. 

Orthagoras founder of the dynasty at 
Sicyon, ii. 160. 

Orthagorids, long duration of their dynasty 
at Sicyon, ii. 42. 

——_—, their policy, ii. 43. 

Oscius probably a local variety of Skius, 
i. 467. 

Osiris identified with Dionysus, i. 195; ii. 
246. 

——, his name and form assumed by his 
worshippers if worthy, i, 224. 

——, considered as the sun, i. 265. 

, Herodotus’s scruples in naming him, 

of what kind, i. 265. 

the Egyptian Adonis, i. 265. 

——, etymology of the word, i. 276. 

—— identified with Apis in the time of 
Strabo, i. 283. 

——, his entrance into the moon, i. $27. 

——, worship of the buried Osiris re- 
sented by Cambyses, i. 333. 

Dionysus equivalent to the Zagreus 
of Crete and the Adonis of Cyprus, 
i. 199. 

Ostrich feathers converted into a defen- 
sive armour, i. 539. 





























Otanes of superior rank and power to the 
rest of the seven conspirators, i. 354. 
388. 





, his great influence, i. 367. 

, his position under Darius, i. 403. 

‘the conspirator was perbaps the 
father of Amestris, i ii. 18. 233. 

Othryades, progressive improvement of 
the features of his story, i. 63. 

Out of door life the habit of the ancient 
Greeks, ii. 466. 

Oxus the boundary between Bactria and 
a a according to Eratosthenes, i. 

—— the channel of commerce from Bac- 
tria in early times, i. 460. 








Pactyas, his duties as the commissioner of 
Cyrus, i. 115. 

Pactyes, the mountaineers of the range 
between Caubul and Balk, i. 377; ii. 
226. 

Pactyice, the modern Caubul, i. 377. 

Padei perhaps a title, i. 376. 

Peeonians of the Strymon one tribe of a 
widely extended race, i. 456. 

Pagan traditions, desire of the early Chris- 
tians to bring them into agreement with 
the Old Testament, i. 273. 

Pagasee, a station for store-ships accom- 
panying Xerxes’s army, ii. 379. 

Paintings in the temples of Phoceea when 
stormed by Harpagus, i. 491. 

in the Herseum at Samos, idid. 

Pairs of deities, ii. 247. 

Palilia illustrated by the St. John’s Fire 
of Germany, i. 560. 

Palladia at Siris, Rome, Lavinium, and 
Luceria, each professed to be the origi- 
nal from Troy, ii. 349. 

Pallene, site of the Atheneum there, i. 
42. 

Pallenis Athene, battle in the neighboar- 
hood of her temple, i. 44. 

Palm wine, i. 145. 

Pan identical with the Zeds Auxatos, i. 
554. 

——, dedication of his fane at Athens an 
excellent stroke of policy, ii. 148. 

——., site of his shrine in the acropolis, 
ii. 148. 

——, his shrine represented on a coin in 
the British Museun, ii. 149. 

—— associated with Apollo, in the Athe- 
nian acropolis, ii. 148. 
in Arcadia, ii. 149. 

——, probably the dedication of his fane 
the revival of an old ritual, ii. 148. 

——, his cave illuminated with torches, 

ii. 149, 


, at Acacesiam 
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Pan, natare of the service rendered by him 
at Marathon, ii. 178. 

Pandroseum the same as the Cecropieum, 
ii. 53. 

——_—_—— at Athens a temple belong- 
ing to the most primitive times, ii. 125. 

Panioniam, congress continued there after 
the conquest of Ionia by Harpagus, 


u. 89. 
Papremis probably the site of a camp, 1. 
211. 


mentioned by no other writer 
than Herodotus, i. 317. 
in the western part of the 
Delta, i. 318. 
——— lay between Memphis and 
Marea, i. 318. 

, its festival in honour of the 
mother of Ares illustrated by one at the 
lake Tritonis, rae ete ee 

Parepotamians, inhabitants e 
banks of the Cephisus, ii. 335. 

Parasang, its variable magnitude explained, 
ii. 110. 

Parian marble, its use indicating great 
wealth, i. 347. 

Parsees of Bombay resemble the Magians 
in their treatment of the dead, i. 105. 
Pasargadee, occasion of ita being founded 

by Cyrus, i. 98. 
——— not noticed by Herodotus, i. 


96. 

Passage of arms, part of s religious festi- 
val in Egypt, and at the lake Tritonis, 
i. 542. 

Patagonians, their mode of burial, i. 480. 

Patree (the city), perhaps did not exist in 
Herodotus’s time, i. 109. 

Paullus, L. Aimilius, omen received by 
him from his little daughter, il. 478. 
Pausanias, object of his manoeuvres at 

Platsea, ii. 461. 

————, explanation of his conduct in 
putting the Theban oligarchs to death, 
ii. 476. 

———— addressed as king of Sparta, 
why, ii. 470. 

—————- apparently opposed to the po- 

” licy of his uncle Cleomenes, ii. 426. 

—————. said to have formed a Porsian 
alliance, ii. 19. 

Peasantry of Crete, their extreme igno- 
rance, 1. 263. 

Pebbles laid upon the altar in voting a 
significant act, ii. 383. 

Peculiar forms, Herodotus’s use of them 
very uncertain, i. 519. 529. 533. 

Pedasa, no longer standing in the time of 
Herodotas, i. 129. 

Pedasians said to be Leleges from Ida, i. 


129. 
settled in the highlands about 
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Miletus, ii. 97; attempt to explain the 
circumstance, idid. 
Pedigrees of the Lacedsemonian kings not 
to be altered from one another, ii. 123. 
Pelasgia the former name of Hellas, i. 
209. 
Pelasgians, supposed immigration into 
Attica, i. 206. 
, relics of them in the peninsula 


of Mount Athos, ii. 2. 


——_——, character attached to them he- 
fore and since the time of Ephorus, 
i. 37. 

, cause of certain variations in 


the traditions about them, i. 38. 


——-, in what sense their language 
not Hellenic, i. 38. 


————-, their language the common 


parent of Latin and Greek, i. 39. 

Pelasgus, son of Triopas, i. 128. 

Peliades in the Thessalian language signi- 
fied ‘‘ prophetesses,”’ i. 209. 

Pella not Macedonian in the time of He- 
rodotus, ii. 252. 

Peloponnese, religious ideas 
there in the ante- dorian times, i. 1238. 

Peloponnese, great part of it full of the 
old Achsean race in the time of Cleo- 
menes, ii. 129. 

Peloponnesian origin a matter of pride to 
the Greeks, ii. 273. 

Pelorus, his tomb ou the Sicilian head- 
land with the legend attaching to it, 


i. 289. 

Pelusiac branch of the Nile is now filled 
up, i. 287. 

Pelusium the nearest point to Ienysus, 
where potable water can be got, i. 313. 

————. the key of Egypt in the time of 
Herodotus, i. 316. 

Penas meant only “ deity,” i. 559. 

Penates at Rome, how represented, i. 
559. 

————_— Levinium, how represented, 
i. 560. 

Pengolin (or scaly ant-eater), probably the 
myrmex of Herodotus, i 378. 

Pentalithal temple, i. 285. 

——_———---, dimension of its stones 

inconceivable, i. 285. 

Penteconters once used as ships of war, 
i. 119. 

Pergamus of Priam not the same with the 
Pergamus of Lysimachus, ii. 214. 

Periander, his intimate connexion with 
Threaybulus, ii. 66. 

———— dynast of Ambracia, ii. 66. 

Pericles, his administration marked by the 
advance of art and science, i. 244. 

Pericop, isthmus of, not noticed by He- 
rodotus,.i. 496. 

Perinthus, its misfortanes, ij. 103. 
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Perseus in the Persian legend had nothing 
to do with Acrisius, ii. 117. 

Persia not the eeat of imperial govern- 
ment before the time of Darius, i. 328. 

the native country of the Ache- 
menid dynasty, i. 352. 

———,, subjection of Asiatic Greeks to it, 
after the close of the war, ii. 110. 

Persian aristocracy, i. 349. 

archers, way in which they acted, 
ii. 222. 

—__—__——_-, their efficiency neutral- 
ised by Pausaniaa’s tactics, ii. 461. 

clans, i. 96. 

court, changes in its religion, ii. 


dirk worn on the right thigh, i. 














210. 





352. 





empire, its consolidation the great 

work of Darius, i. 433. 

fleet, its estimate by the Asiatic 

Greeks, ii. 478. 

kings, their pomp and state, i. 140. 

never stept from their car- 
riages on to the ground, i. 406. 

——————-— named s successor before 
commencing any important enterprice, 
ii. 182. 














————— mode of reckoning the years 
of their reigns, ii. 186. 

—, to sit even inadvertently on 
their seat a capital offence, ii. 195. 

—————, the office of charioteer to 
them a high one, ii. 212. 

——_—__—-—., reversal of the arms of their 
guards symbolical, ii. 212. 

—, their slaves tatowed, why, 


considered themselves the 
representatives of the Assyrian and 
Median dynasties, ii. 492. 
————— war, justification of the Athenian 
part in it, ii. 70. 
, its beginning variously stated, 


its effect in consolidating the 

constitution of Athens, ii. 148. 

names, their Hellenic represen- 
tatives all end in &, i. 105. 

——_—_——., caution in iden- 
tifying those which appear in Hero- 
dotus, i. 520. 

traditions would not derive their 

ancestor from ii. 269. 
seterceaah ge t Alexander the 

Great as the son of Philip by a Persian 
princess, i. 310. 

Persians (The) received the legends of 
the Argonautic and ee expeditions 
as parte of one cycle, i. 3. 


» extraordinary length of their 
marches, i i. 61. 





ti. 312. 


—— 


ii. 71. 
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Persians (The) cited by Herodotus as his 
authorities, who, i. 366. 

——, combined movements effected 
on their part by means of signals, ii. 


» seem to have been unable to 
sound sm or n when followed by a mute, 
ii. 225. 

» & custom attributed to them is 
really Thessalian, ii. 435. 

Personal religion of antiquity how em- 
bodied, i. 223. 

Peshawur, enormous sunual oscillation of 
temperature there, i. 380. 

Petalomancy of Italy, i. 475. 

ede gr loss of human life in its build- 








nrady Ate (in Arabia), an important entrepét, 
i. 383. 
» & caravan route from 


it to Gaza, and another to Rhinoco- 


lura, i. 383. 

—— (in Corinth), residence of the father 
of jus, ii. 64. 

Pheedime, perbaps the Hellenic equivalent 
of a Persian name, i. 355. 

Phaétontiades, how connected with the 
story of amber, i. 385. 

Phalantus and his dolphin, i. 16. 

Phalerum the only harbour of Athens at 
the time of the battle of Salamis, ii. 
362. 

Phanagoria, its traffic with the nomads of 
the Don, i. 449. 

Phantasm of Helen carried off to Troy a 
factitious legend, i. 253. 

Pharos, isle of, consists of an elevation of 
limestone, i. 471. 

Phasian merchants are the source of some 
of Herodotus’s statements, i. 239. 

Phasis (the river), a commercial route 
passed along it, i. 81. 

Phayllus of Crotona probably an exile, 
and manning his galley with emigrants, 
ii. 343. 

Phidippides, growth of his story im latter 
times, ii. 148. 

Philsidse, the deme of Pisistratus, where 
situated, i. 41. 

Philistine Pentapolis, i. 286. 

———— towns crippled by the kings of 
Jadah, i. 418. 

Philistines a very mixed race in the time 
of Herodotus, i. 239. 

united with the Phosnicians in 
the same nome by Darius, ii. 235. 

Philition the shepherd, i. 263. 

Phocera, commercial jealousy of, i. 113. 

Phoceeans, nature of their celebrated vow, 
i. 121. 

—_—_——_, those in the Ionian confederate 

fleet probably exiles, ii. 90. 93. 
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Phocseans (from Velia), the founders of 
Naples, i. 123. 

Phocians, motive for their late zeal for 
Persia, ii. 432. 

Phocis, scarcity of water in it along the 
route said to have been taken by the 
Persian army, li. 335. 

Phoebus and Phoebe analogues of the 
Mithras and Mitra of the Magian re- 
ligion, ii. 142. 

Phoenicia probably meant by “the sea- 
board,’’ i. 403. 

——_——— distinguished from Philistia, ii. 
234. 

——_—_——— united in the same nome with 
it by Darius, ti. 234. 

Phoenicians monopolised the trade with 
the West of the Mediterranean, i. 120. 

Phoenix, its description taken verbally 
from Hecatseus, i. 215. 

derived from the Egyptian fenech, 

‘¢ a secular period,”’ i. 218. 

symbol of a solar period, i. 275. 

Phoroneus is the Argive Prometheus, i. 








22. 

Phraortes is found as Fraurtish in cunei- 
form inscriptions, i. 80. 

Physical knowledge, state of it shown in 
the current language of the time, ii. 62. 

theories in uncultivated races put 
in the form of history, i. 170; ii. 256. 

—— — instances exemplifying the pro- 
cess, ii. 256. 

Physicians, professional, unknown in As- 
syria, i. 148. 

reckoned among the public of- 
ficials in the Homeric poems, i. 397. 

———— are public functionaries in 
Greece at this day, i. 397. 

Pi-beseth the Egyptian form of the Hel- 
lenic Bubastis, i i. 271. 

Pierian pitch in great repute, i. 550. 

Pilot-crate, use of, in the Nile navigation, 
i. 233. 

Pines, their seeds an article of food in 
Greece, i. 501. 

Pirseus, its inhabitants in the time of 
Aristotle more democratic in feeling 
than those of the upper town, ii. 165. 

by 


Piremis, its meaning misunderstood 
Herodotus, i. 275. 

Pisistratids, circumstances of their expul- 
sion not s pleasing recollection at 
Athens, i. 341; ii. 40. 

, their mild sway before the as- 
sassination of Hip us, ii. 34. 

————, duration of their dynasty, ii. 
41; contradictory accounts of it ex- 
plained, ii. 41. 

, their meant by the phrase 
ol Newsurrpar Sas, ii. 108. 
Pisistratus one of the Neleids from Pylos, 
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why specially excepted from the num- 
ber by Pausanias, i. 41. 

» Herodotus’s account of his re- 
volution agrees well with Aristotle's, 
but not with Plutarch’s, i. 41. 

—-——, the details of his war against 
Megaris most uncertain, i. 41. 
» explanation of his procession 


from Pallene, i. 42. 


—~-——, limits of the date of his mar- 
riage with the daughter of Megacies, 
i. 43. 

————., date of his first return from 
exile, i. 43. 


————-, efforts to extrude the recollec- 


tion of him from the Panathengzea, i. 12. 

——__———_ perhaps organised an infantry 
force, ii. 52. 

————,, probable date of his 
with the daughter of Megacles, ii. 61. 

» his connexion with Macedonia, 
ii. 68; with oe ii. 6Y. 

his asserted conquest of Si- 
geum, i. 69. 

Pitanatian battalion, explanation of He- 
rodotus’s mistake with regard to it, iL 
456. 

Pitane, its site, i. 346. 

Pithom, the Patunus of Herodotus, i 
287. 

Pityea a former name of Lampsacus, i. 
107. 

Plastic works in temples had traditions 
attached to them, i. 11. 

Platea, its independence guaranteed after 
the battle there, ii. 151. 

, seizure of, referred to by Herv- 

dotus, ii. 312. 

, road to it over Cithzron, ii. 436. 

, Athenian source of Herodotas’s 

account of the battle, ti. 460. 

, barrows seen by Pausanias there 

probably those of the Lacedsemonians, 

ii. 474. 

,» Varying accounts of the battle in 
later times, il. 475. 

Plateean alliance with Athens, how formed, 
ii. 151; various dates assigned to it, 


ibid. 

tradition relative to the battle of 
Plateea probably subsequent to the time 
of Herodotus, ii. 458. 

Plateans in later times substituted for the 
Thespieans among the combatants at 
Thermopyle, ii. 307. 

Plato’s criticism of the early poets, i. 207. 

Pledges, humane Jewish law on the sub- 
ject, i. 380. 

Pleonasm of the negative particle ex- 
plained, i. 506. 

Pleonastic dative of the pronoun, falsely 
80 called, i. 246. 
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Poetical phraseology of Herodotus, i. 66. 

Pointed arch in the rock-tombs of the an- 
cient Lycians, i. 128. 

Polagilis perhaps the old Bottiean name 
of Pella, ii. 252. 

Pole and bucket used at Ardericca at the 
asphalt springs, ii. 157. 

Polemarch, his proper place in the right 
wing, ii. 153. 
Polestar, singular statement of Marco 

Polo with regard to it, i. 461. 
Poltyobria the native name of Anus, ii. 
221. 
Polycrates, his obligations to Lygdamis, 
i. 46. 
perhaps organized the Samian 
commonalty as a new military force, i. 


336. 

————— regarded as the champion of 
the commonalty, i. 338. 

——__———-, story of his death not found by 
Herodotus in connexion with the thread 
of the Persian history, i. 389. 

————-, his daughter’s prophecy ful- 
filled, i. 391. 

, his alliance with Amasis made 
after the expulsion of his brother Sy- 
loson, i. 402. 

a member of the old aristocracy 
of Samos, which was overthrown by 
himself, i. 404. 

Polygamy said to be customary in Egypt, 

i. 228. 


Poineeransie a sacred emblem, ii. 212. 

a garland of the tree worn 

by the wife of the rex sacrificulus at 

Rome, ii. 212. 

—— probably symbolized the pro- 
ductive power of nature, ii. 212. 

— found in the sculptures at 
Nineveh, ii. 213. 

Ponies wild in Hungary and Transylvania 
in the time of Herodotus, ii. 5. 

Pontine Greeks not the sources of Hero- 
dotus’s Scythian accounts, i. 440. 

Pontoon bridges must have been familiar 
in Mesopotamia, i. 153. 

Pool of water a feature in several rituals, 
i. 260. 

Popular government came in with the 
employment of infantry as the principal 
arm in war, ii. 52. 

songs sometimes the origin of 

history, i. 100. 

traditions, their plastic character, 














i. 56. 

Portrait statues, their existence before the 
time of Alexander the Great doubtful, 
ii. 383. 

Poseideum, its site inaccurately described, 
i. 370. 

Poseidon, both his name and office known 

VOL. Il. 
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to the Greeks before the intercourse 
with Libya, i. 206. 

Poseidonia, religious connexion with Elea, 
Cuma, and Naples, i. 123. 

Positive adjective in place of a compara- 
tive, ii. 438. 

Preesus a town of the Eteocretes, ii. 282. 

, & temple of the Dicteean Zeus 
there, ii. 282. 

Preface to the History, doubtful if from 
the hand of Herodotus, i. I. 

Prexaspes, his recital of the genealogy 
of Cyrus useful to Darius’s views, i. 


359. 

Pride of wealth exhibited in the treatment 
of Dionysius by the Milesians, ii. 93. 
Priene colonised afresh after the conquest 
by Harpagus, probably from Miletus, 

ii. 90. 

—— apparently a dependency of Mi- 
letus after the revolt of Aristagoras, ii 
90. 

Priestesses at Thebes in Egypt, i. 208. 

Priestly office hereditary in certain fa- 
milies, i. 404; ii. 44. 

functions reserved to the royal 
house at Cyrene, i. 532. 

Priests of the ~@évia: Geal would be men 
of peace, ii. 271. 

Printed muslins perhaps known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 152. 

Prion, the ridge connecting Tmolus with 
the citadel of Sardis, i. 65. 

Procles the name of the leader of the Sa- 
mian colony from Epidaurus, i. 343. 

Proconnesus, its marble quarries, i. 445. 

— held as a fief from Darius, 











i. 445. 

Promiscuous intercourse said to be en- 
joined by some Asiatic religions, i. 538; 
possible explanation of this, ibid. 

Pronea Athene at Delphi and Thebes, 
i. 72. 

Propitiatory sacrifices of the pagans origi- 
nally rested on the idea of the envy of 
the gods, i. 216. 336. 

——_——. , the Assyrian Mylitta- 
worship one form of them, i. 149. 

Propontis, its dimensions exaggerated by 
Herodotus, i. 488. 

Propyleea built by Pericles, ii. 40. 

, their use as a fortification, idid. 

Prosopitis, site of the island not made out, 
i. 198. 

Proverbial expression, ii. 86. 

Proverbs, Aristotle’ s opinion of them, i. 
24, 

Provincial words, i. 168. 

Provincialisms elevated to a court fashion 
at Alexandria, ii. 228. 

Psyttalea correctly described by Aéschylus, 

ii. 357. 
4D 
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Pteria, doubtfal if Herodotus was ever 
there, i. 50. 

Ptolemies, navigation of the Red Sea in 
their time stopped at Moxse Roads, i. 
175. 

Ptolemy, son of Hepheestion, wrote some 
supplementary notes on Herodotus, i. 
34 


Public credit a modern creation, ii. 21. 

Purple dye an article of traffic in anti- 
quity, i. 74. 

——_———-, the fish producing it found in 
great numbers on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, i. 522. 

Purveyances required by the Persian court, 
i. 374. 

Pyramid used as a stone quarry by the 
caliphs, i. 259. 

, Great, stands on more ground 
than Lincoln’s Inn Fields, i. 260. 

——__-——--, its sides make an angle 
of 50° with the horizon, i. 261. 

of Mycerinus, its dimensions in- 
accurately given, i. 266. 

brick one at Dashur inferior in 
size to its stone neighbours, i. 269; its 
high antiquity, &id. 

Pyramids were probably temples akin to 
that of Belus at Babylon, i. 260. 

———_——, their exact measurement very 
difficult, i. 263. 

-_———— seen by Herodotus before the 
Labyrinth, i. 279. 

Pyrene, vague notion of it in Herodotus, 
i. 192. 

Pythagoras of Miletus not of the party of 
Histizeus, ii. 88. 

Pythius, his probable relations with Da- 
rius, ii. 203. 

———, his enormous wealth, ii. 204; 
how it may be accounted for, idid. 

is paralleled by the Fuggers of 

Augsburg, ii. 204. 

, story of Xerxea’s cruelty to him 
“improved ’’ in later times, ii. 210. 

Pytho compared with Dodona, i. 208. 


Quilted cuirasses, i. 103. 














Rabdomancy of the Alans, i. 475. 

Races, physical superiority of some, i. 323. 

Rain supposed by Herodotus always to fol- 
low snow in five days, i. 184. 

Rainy season in Assyria, i. 143. 

— on the west coast of India, 

i. 387. 

Rawpsinitus a compound of Rameses and 
Neit, i. 258. 

Rapsiani, the modern route from Mace- 
donia into Thessaly passes it, ii. 255. 
~———- is the way the army of Xerxes 

went, ii. 255. 
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Rate of locomotion different for a caravan 
and an army, ii. 34. 

Raven a sacred symbol of Apollo, ii. 446. 

Ready money difficult to be obtained by 
the ancient states, ii. 21. 

Rebellion punished by mutilation of the 
dead body, ii. 314. 

Reckoning of an ordinary mercantile tra- 
veller, i. 55. 

Red men once sacrificed, as &sdpes Tv- 


peérmor, i. BA2. 
Red Sea, traffic by it passed through 
Petra, i. 175. 


———-, erroneous dimensions of it 
given by Herodotus explained, i. 175. 
———_——,, its distance from the Mediter- 
ranean as given by Herodotus explained, 
i. 461. 

-—— salt rock in the neighbourhood of the 
lake Tritonis, i. 545. 

Reeds, layers of them in Babylonian and 
Egyptian buildings, i. 132. 

Reefing sails, comparison of the Egyptian 
and Hellenic methods, i. 194. 

Registan the limit of Herodotus’s know- 
ledge of India, i. 377. 

Register for good services kept at the 
Persian court, i. 410. 

Regular taxation much more productive 
than arbitrary imposts, i. 299. 

Reindeer unknown to Herodotuas’s in- 
formants, i. 454. 

Religion of the Persian court not icono- 
clastic in the time of Xerxes, ii. 376. 
Religions, foreign ones introduced into 

the Persian court, ii. 247. 
Religious confiscation carried out by 
Clisthenes, ii. 43. 
festivals, their commercial uti- 
lity in ancient times, i. 173. 
——_ a very heavy expenee in 
antiquity, ii. 113. 








-- symbolism in articles of food, 


———— symbols very generally regarded 
as themeelves divine in antiquity, ii. 


50. 

———— syncretism between Egypt and 
Hellas, i. 275. 

Reprodaction symbolized by the Neterm- 
bium speciosum, i. 146. 

Revelry regarded as a religious service, i. 
266. 


Rhinocolura, caravan route connected it 
with Petra, i. 175. 

Rhodes (the city) not existing when He- 
rodotus wrote, i. 109. 

Rhodope. See Rhodopis. 

wages called Rhodope by Strabo, i. 


a: 
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Rhodopis, Herodotus’s criticism of her 


Recaal dts i. 267. 
, called Doriche by Sappho, i. 
968. 


Rheoecus, the Samian metal-worker, i. 33. 

Rice possibly confounded with some other 
grain, i. 377. 

Ring of Polycrates existed only in a story, 
i. 337. 

Ritual an important point of public policy 
with the ancients, i. 205. 

——., traditions connected with, i. 157. 

, of a scenic description, i. 295. 

, different forms of, all symbolizing 
the temporary suspension of the powers 
of nature, i. 222. 

Rituals, political ends obtained by modi- 
fying them, ii. 45. 

River-horse, its description taken verbally 
from Hecateeus, i. 216. 

never seen by Herodotus, i. 








217. 
most erroneously described, 
perhaps from a traditional figure, i. 217. 

—— traffic of Egypt in the hands of the 
natives, i. 292. 

Road, refusal to show the right one an 
offence against which a commination 
was pronounced at Athens, ii. 311. 

Rock sculpture ill described, i. 367. 

Rome, a portion of its early population 
ethnically identical with Arcadians, i. 50. 

, Name of its tutelary deity, and of 
itself, carefully concealed, why, ii. 340. 

Rowing on the Swiss lakes like that on 
the Euphrates, i. 145. 





Royal gifts in Persia made in kind, i. 359. |° 


Raossian army, mortality in it from the 
bites of mosquitoes, i. 481. 


Sabaco holds the place of a dynasty of 
Sie Ethiopian kings in Herodotus, i. 


Secon, Cyrus’s expedition against them, 


i. 68. 
acted as marines on board ship, 
li. 164. 

Sacred olive on the acropolis, ii. 346. 

————— story of its new shoot im- 
proved in later times, ii. 347. 

symbols suspended from the breast 
of an officiating priest, i. 482. 

Sacrifice always in its origin the accom- 
paniment of a flesh meal, i. 160. 

» the deity to whom it was offered 
supposed to participate with the wor- 
shippers in its consumption, ii. 125. 

Secrifices in the Lacedemonian armies 
burnt with fire taken from the hearth 
of Zeus at Sparta, ii. 322. 

Sacrilege attributed to the Persians by the 
orators of Athens, ii. 398. 











eee an effective arm in boarding, ii. 


Sagartians, their probable site, i. 97. 

St. Gall, his iconoclasm at Bregenz, i. 52. 

Sais in the neighbourhood of Naucratis, 
i. 291—294. 

—— the source of some of Herodotus’s 
history, i. 291. 

Salahiah the frontier of Egypt, i. 316. 

» why occupied in force by the 
French, i. 316. 

Salamis, critical discussion of the accounts 
of the battle, ii. 400, segg. 

» proportion of the confederate 
fleet supplied by the Athenians, ii. 341. 

Salganeus, his tomb by the side of the 
Euripus, ii. 289. 

Salmydessus, its root the same as that of 
Zalmoria, i. 493. 

Salt, towns built of blocks of it, i. 545. 

fish an article of export from Egypt, 

i. 526. 


179. 
Samian merchants possibly the authority 
for some of Herodotus’s stories, i. 302. 
settlement in the great Oasis (El 














, factories for its preparation, i. 











Wah), i. 326. 

—- in the Oasis of Am- 
mon, i. 190. 

pirates, i. 348. 








vessel accidentally reached Tar- 
tessus, then a virgin mart, i. 526; her 
course explained, ibid. 

——— exiles became bucaniers, ii. 100. 

————- traders in early times with Elis, 


1. 225. 

Samos possibly in alliance with Apries, 
i. 302. 

—— possessed a Hereeum at Naucratis, 
i. 302. 

———, the aristocratic party there recovered 
their power upon the lonian revolt, i. 
404 


—— the source of a story of Herodotus’s, 
i. 462. 

——-, its extraordinary resources at the 
time of the Ionian revolt, ii. 90. 

——, why inclined to listen to Persian 
suggestions after the Ionian revolt, ii. 
93. 

—— colonised afresh by Otanes probably 
before the Scythian expedition of Da- 
rius, ii. 93. 

Samothrace not certainly peopled with an 
Ionic race at the time of the Persian 
war, ii. 365. 

Sancroft Manuscript, im t variations 
in it, i. 29—31. 835—37. 57. 60. 71. 74. 
76. 81. 101—104. 130. 133. 148. 226. 
229. 253. 392. 408; ii. 90. 243. 291. 
358. 
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Sancroft manuscript remarkableforchanges 
arising out of grammatical considera- 
tions, i. 214. 

Sane, in Athos, a purely Hellenic town 
colonised from Andros, ii. 200. 

——, its relation to Acanthus, édid. 

Sardinia, ite commercial importance, i. 


124. 

, little knowledge of it possessed 
by the Greeks of Herodotus’s time, 
why, ii. 77. 

, its great importance to the Car- 
thaginians, ii. 77. 

Sardis, varying accounts of its early cap- 
ture, i. 10. 

——, its site, i. 65. 

, various accounts of its capture by 
Cyrus, i. 65. 

——, tombs of the kings there not no- 
ticed by Herodotus, i. 73. 

—, Herodotus perhaps merely passed 
through it, i. 73. 

——, its advantages as an early com- 
mercial entrepét, i. 74. 

—— not a military head-quarters, i. 
389. 











Sardyattes etymologically connected with 
Sardis, i. 11. 

Sarpedon, various traditions of him, i. 127. 

Saspires, their site, i. 82. 

, doubtful whether the same 
people are always meant by the name 
in Herodotus, i. 373. 460. 

Sasychis, not Asychis, the form warranted 
by hieroglyphics, i. 268. 

, alleged misplacement of his 
reign by Herodotus, i. 269. 

Satrap, the king of Macedonia so termed, 
ii. 11. 

Satraps, great power of them in the early 
part of Darius’s reign, i. 393. 

Scalping, practice of, peculiar to the 
northern nations, i. 474. 

Scamander, its head-waters confounded 
by Herodotus with those of the Gra- 
nicus, ii. 213. 

Scape-goat, analogous practice to it in 
Egypt, i. 196. 

Scaptesyla the Latin form of Zxarr} “TAn, 
ii. 113. 

Schoenus, its various magnitude explained, 
i. 172. 

Scironian road not the ordinary route into 
the Peloponnese, ii. 355. 

———--- destroyed by the allies, idid. 

——————, its nature, idid. 

Scolus, ita site, ii. 430. 

Scopas, his statue of Apollo Smintheus 
at Chryse, i. 273. 

Scylax of Caryanda not spoken of by He- 
rodotus as an author, but as a dis- 
coverer, i. 463. 
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Scylax (the naval captain), his punishment 
in what way novel, ii. 19. 

Scyllias, his statue at Delphi and the 
legend attached to it, ii. 323. 

Scyth, of cognate etymology with the 
English, Swedish, and old Norse words, 
signifying to shoot, i. 440. ; 
3 ren biseary. “ie aaa 
gree a er arbi ii. 

, tyrant of Zancle, how connected 
with the homonymous tyrant of Cos, 
ii, 278. 

Scythia, its rivers strangely compared with 
the canals of Egypt, i. 466. 

, its geography apparently proceeds 
from a different source to the story of 
Darius’s expedition, i. 495. 

Scythian expedition must have taken place 
later in Darius’s reign than Herodotus 
supposes, i. 436. 

———_—_—_—__——— of Darius how repre- 
sented (if at all) in the Behistun In- 
scription, i. 436. 

Zeus probably attired as a native 

warrior, i. 44]. 

winter reputed to last eight 

months, why, i. 453. 

,» Herodotus’s list of them 

seems to be Achean or Syrophecenician, 

i. 471. 

kings, their tombs not likely to 

have been seen by Herodotus’s infor- 

mant, i. 478. 

women falsely represented in the 
Amazon legend, i. 504. 

ians, the invaders of Cimmeria and 
of Media not the same, i, 82. 

—__——, peculiar disease prevalentamong 
the higher classes of them, i. 475. 

———— jealous of the introduction of 
civilisation, i. 484. 

Seals caught in the Wolga and Caspian, 
i. 454. 

Sealskins brought from the Caspian to 
Pontus, i. 501. 

——_——— used by the Germans to spot 
the fur of land animals with, i. 502. 

Sebastopol near the site of the temple of 
the Tauric goddess, i. 499. 

Sebennytic branch of the Nile the straight 
course from the sea, i. 174. 

Secret service money employed by Mar- 
donius, ii. 421. 

Seignorial rights enforced by the Lydian 
sovereigns, ti. 106. 

Seleucus sent back the statue of Apollo to 
Branchide, i. 117. 

Self-government in foreign relations es- 
sential to the Hellenic state, i. 125. 

Selli, the nature of them, i. 208. 

ia ia significance of its name, ii. 

04. 
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Semiramis, her name popularly attached 
to great earth and water works, i. 
135. 

, works formerly attributed to 
her now assigned to Nimrod, i. 135. 

— said to have left a colony in 
Egypt, i. 284. 

Semitic alphabet similar to the earliest 
Hellenic, ii. 36. 

Sennacherib, destruction of his army as 
related in Scripture rashly identified 
with a story in Herodotus, i. 273. 

Sensible heat very different from that 
shown by the thermometer, i. 379. 





Septenary division of the Egyptian mea-- 


sures, 1. 293. 

Sepulchre, power in the owner to mort- 
gage it, i. 269. 

Serbonian marsh confused with the Dead 
Sea, i. 313. 








, its condition in the time 
of Herodotus, i. 313. 

Serpent, three-headed one set up at Del- 
phi is now at Constantinople, ii. 472. 
Serream a landmark for navigators, ii. 

222. 

Sesostris, his reputed endeavour to de- 
moralize ‘his subjects, i. 193. 

said to be the commencer of the 

canal connecting the Red Sea with the 

Nile, i. 237. 

, traditions relative to his con- 

quests, i. 237. 

represented as parcelling out the 

land of Egypt, i. 243. 

said to have brought some cap- 
tives from Mesopotamia, and located 
them in Egypt, i. 284. 

Sestos, the head-quarters of the com- 
mander-in- chief of the Persian army in 
the Hellespont, ii. 199. 

Seven a sacred number, i. 314. 

conspirators against the Magian, an 

















aristocracy, i. 365. 
Seventh day of the month sacred to Apollo, 
ii. 118. 

Seventy a round number for 72, i. 225. 
Sharks meant by Herodotus where he 
speaks of a Onp:d8ns OdAacea, ii. 112. 
Shield, said to be introduced into Greece 

from Egypt, i. 542; in what sense only 
this statement can be true, idid. 
Ship-building, Egyptian mode of, i. 232. 
Ships’ log, the principle on which it acts 
applied in the Nile navigation, i. 233. 
Shofo, Suphis, and Cheops denote the 
same king, i. 261. 
Shrewmouse a sacred animal in Egypt, 
i. 215; different accounts of the reason, 


i 
——_——— originally a symbol of fecun- 
dity, i. 273. 
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Shrewmouse, found on the oldest coins of 
Argos, i. 274. 

Siccse, a Carthaginian colony where My- 
litta-worship prevailed, i. 149. 

Sicyon, probable derivation of the name, 
i. 149. 

of the Orthagorids was the town 

on the sea coast, ii. 43. 

, a change in the form of govern- 

ment took place between the reign of 

Myron and his grandson Clisthenes, ii. 

160. 








not one of the Orchomenian con- 
federacy, ii. 161. 

Sicyonian volunteers against Argos, ii. 
140. 

Sieges, different methods adopted by Per- 
sians and Greeks, i. 119. 

, how conducted by the Greeks, i. 








411. 

Sigeum, its site, i. 459. 

at present constitutes a landmark, 

i, 459. 

, its favourable position for com- 

merce or piracy, ii. 68. 

, its conquest by Pisistratus un- 
noticed by Strabo, ii. 69. 

Sigynnes spoken of as Asiatics by Strabo, 
ii. 5 











Silenus, legend of him, ii. 394. 

, alluded to by Aristotle, idid. 

sar rag its high estimation and uses, 
i, 537. 

, Capua in after times a staple of 
it, i. 537. 

Silvanus, his grove in the vicinity of hot 
mineral springs, i. 123. 

Sind of Herodotus, its site, i. 489. 

Sindians, their site the s. of Meeotis, i. 454. 

Sinope, a colony from Miletus, i. 444. 

, its importance and site, ibid. 

, opposite to the mouth of the 
Ister, in what sense, i. 192. 

Siris in Italy, diverse traditions respecting 
it, ii. 349. 

Sirius, a name applied by Archilochus to 
the sun, i. 276. 

Siromus, perhaps s Hellenic form of 
Hiram, ii. 75. 

Sitalces, different ways in which he is 
mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 260. 

became a well-known name at 
Athens early in the Peloponnesian war, 
i. 485. 

Siuph, the modern Safi, its site, i. 295. 

Skins, floats made of inflated, (kelecks), i. 
146. 

Slave trade, Dioscurias in the Euxine a 
great mart for it, ii. 91. 

Slaves, an important article of traffic in 
antiquity, i. 74. 444. 

’ castle, i. 438. 
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Slaves’ dyke, i. 438. 

Slovenly style of Herodotus, i. 24. 36. 39. 
205 ; ii. 45, 46. 361. 

Smerdis, whole-brother of Cambyses, i. 
328. 





» varying account of him in the 
Behistun Inscription, i. 328, 329. 

-—, his likeness to the Magian pre- 
tender a feature in all accounts, i. 349. 

» mysterious circumstances of his 

death, i. 359. : 

Smindyrides of Sybaris, characteristic sto- 
ries of him, ii. 161. 

Smintheus, worship of Apollo under that 
name, i. 112. 

———, his appropriate symbol a 
mouse, i. 273. 

——_—, an ancient title, i. 274. 

Smoke, its value to a Scythian, i. 481. 

Smyrna, history of, after its capture by 
the Lydians, i. 11. 

, various accounts of ita fortunes, 

i. 112. 

» perhaps a name of Ephesus in 
some stories, i. 75. 

Snow, its flakes represented as feathers, 
i. 440. 

Socatou, route to it from Mourzouk in 
Fezzan, i. 191. 

Soil, the sovereign in the East regarded as 
its absolute owner, i. 243. 

Soli in Cyprus cannot have been far from 
Salamis, ii. 79. 

Soloeis, last landmark known to the Phe- 
niciang, i. 190. 
Solon, chronology of him varies in dif- 
ferent passages of Herodotus, i. 299. 
—, his computation of time examined, 
i. 22. 

Solymi supposed to be the “ Ancient Ly- 
cians’’ of Fellowes, i. 127. 

Sophists, Plato’s description of their man- 
ner of treating a subject, i. 23. 

—, their influence on style, i. 3. 23. 

Sophocles, verbal similarity between him 
and Herodotus, i. 388. 

Sosicles, the Corinthian, representa the 
old oligarchal party, ii. 50. 

Sothiac period, or ‘‘ annus canicularis,”’ i. 
218. 276. 

Sovereignty asserted by the issue of a 
coinage, i. 535. 

sar estimated by a reference to time, i. 

2. 

Spain, trade with, i. 122. 

Spako not a Median word, i. 86. 

Spartan kings, variation in their pedigree, 
ii. 387, 388. 

————-——— regarded as equal to two 
ordinary men, ii. 241. 

BSperthias called Sperchis by other writers, 
ii. ; 
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Spring, magical effects attributed to it, i. 
324 


——— of salt-water in the Erectheum, 
ii. 346. 

Stades, to be reckoned roughly at ten to 
a geographical! mile, i. 488. 

Stamata, in the direct road from Mara- 
thon to Athens, i. 44. 

Standard of wealth high in Lydia, i. 20. 

State religions of antiquity illustrated, i. 
22 


Be 

Statues, their sweating considered a por- 
tent, ii. 262. 

——— of brass, i. 21. 

——_——— marble more modern than the 
time of Solon, i. 22. 

Stenyclerus, action there in the thin 
Messenian war, ii. 462. 

—————- important as a military pos- 
tion, ii. 463. 

Stomogil the site of the ancient Oldia, i. 
448. 

Stone, use of one in steering a barge in 
the Nile navigation, i. 233. 

——, supply of, near Hi#, on the Ea- 
phrates, i. 137. 

—— with inscription in charac- 
ters seen by Herodotus at Byzantiun, 
i. 490. 

— chairs in the open air, sometimes 
consecrated, li. 214. 

—— knives an indication of antiquity, i. 
224. 
Strategics on the Oriental scale, unfamiliar 
to the Greeks, i. 59. 183. 
not under- 
stood by Herodotus, i. 487. 

Strymon, bridge over it at the time of 
Xerxes’s retreat, ii. 38). 

Sturgeon, species of, in the rivers of the 
Euxine and Mezotis, i. 469. 

Styrax grows in Africa, but arrived in 
Europe through the Arabians, i. 382. 
Styx, the locality for the meeting of the 

Arcadian townships, i. 129. 
——, modern notions relative to the 
water of it, ii. 129. 

Sub-infeudation probably prevailed in the 
Persian system of government, i. 368. 
Subjunctive mood, use of it with the par- 
ticle el, i. 35. 247; ii. 344. a 


beppa, &c., i. 7. 
Subscription throughout Hellas for re- 
building the Delphic temple, ii. 37. 
Succoth (xaudpa:), i. 149. 
Suez canal, variation in the accounts of 
ite excavation, i. 288. 
————-, its mouth not seen by Hero- 
dotus, i. 287. 
, if made did not continue long 
open, i. 287. 








SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Suez canal, its direction and length, i. 
287, 288. 

Sumptuousness the distinctive virtue of a 
sovereign in Hellenic estimation, i. 
392 


Sun, alleged change in its position ex- 
plained, i. 274. 

———, protection from it a requisite in 
Egyptian buildings, i. 279. 

——, why reputed hot at its rising in the 
East, i. 379. 

——, legend of the hissing sound made 
by it on setting in the ocean, i. 379. 

, not always represented as the deity 
of the Hellenes, and the Moon as that 
of the Persians, ii. 210. 

Sundial, its original form, i. 244. 

Sun-god, his ritual perhaps introduced into 
Asia Minor and Delos from Babylon 
through Patara, i. 244. 

Sunrise a sacred time with fire-worship- 
pers, i. 365. 

Sun-worship a snare to the early Chris- 
tians, ii. 219. 

————— complained of by Leo the 
Great, ii. 219. 

Supremacy of Sparta, why rejected by 
the allies, ii. 320. 

Susa, amount of the knowledge of it, pos- 
sessed by the Greeks in the time of 
Herodotus, i. 487. 

Suslic, the local name for the Scythian 
mouse, i. 613. 

, its habits, ibid. 

Swine, probable origin of Herodotus’s 
story of their use in threshing, i. 178. 
Swineherds of Egypt, Wilkineon’s attempt 
to reconcile the accounts of them a fail- 

ure, i. 179. 

Swiss, their conduct after the battle of 
Granson illustrates that of the Spartan 
helots after Platea, ii. 472. 

Sword the symbol of the deity among the 
Huns, 1. 473. 

Syagrus, the envoy to Gelon, represented 
the party of Cleomenes, ii. 276. 

Sybaris, various accounts of the circum- 
stances leading to its destruction, ii. 25. 

, its close connexion with Miletus, 

ii. 97. 

, its relations to Crotona explained, 
ii. 343. 

Syene (Assouan) opposite to the island 
EBlephantine, i. 186. 

falsely supposed to be under the 

tropic, i. 187. 

, celebrated well there, i. 187. 

Syenite granite, i. 263. 

Syennesis possibly a title, ii. 82. 

Sylla carried off the last of Croesus’s tubs 
from Delphi, i. 34. 
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Sylla, his get aaa ti by the pleasures 
of Asia, i. 

Symbols, Laas i. 146. 

Synchronism, instance of a factitious, 
i. 10. 

—_—— of two events denoted by the 
copulative conjunctions, i. 543; ii. 58. 
304 


Syncretism of diverse deities, ii. 245. 
Syrgis probably the same river as the 
Hyrgis, but the text not to be altered, 


i. 509. 
Syrians, the Hellenic phrase for the Cap- 
padocians, i. 5. 58. 
, wide extent of the name as applied 
by the Hellenes, ii. 22. 





Tachompeo, erroneous description by He- 
rodotus, i. 188. 

Tadjik (Tedesci), perhaps the same name 
as Dadica, ii. 225. 

Tadmor on the road from Damascus to 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates, i. 312. 
Taking away the cloak an act of mili- 

tary requisition in Judza, i. 380. 
Talking oaks of Dodona, i. 210. 
Talthybius, his tomb shown not only in 

mo but also in Achaia, why, ii. 


Talus, the man of brass, tutelary deity of 
Crete, i. 316. 
Tanais, its mouth reminded Clarke of the 
Nile, i. 466. 
Tanyoxarces, a name of the younger bro- 
ther of Cambyses, i. 328. 
Tar of Zante very celebrated in antiquity, 
i. 550. 
, its present yield very small, 
i. 5650. 
——_——_—, the springs from whence it 
is produced described, i. 551. 
—_———— —, origin of some 
fictions respecting them, i. 551. 
Tarentum, its constitution changed in con- 
sequence of the loss sustained by the 
aristocracy in 8 battle, ii. 283. 
Targitaus the ancestor of the Scythians, 
i. 439. 
Tartessian brass, ii. 43. 
Tartessians, their long life proverbial, i. 
120. 
Tartessus, obscure notions of it, i. 120. 
of Stesichorus probably a con- 
fusion of the Guadiana and Guadal- 
quiver, i. 386. 
Tatowing, a mark of nobility in some 
tribes, ii. 4. 
of slaves originated in the case 
of hierodules, ii. 312. 
Taurians thrown out of consideration in 
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Herodotus’s topography of Scythia, 
i. 498. 

Taurians, their common estimation as 
wreckers and pirates, i. 499. 

Tchad (lake), not a series of swamps, 
i. 191. 

Tearus, its springs how approached from 
the Propontis and the Euxine, i. 492. 

, Various accounts of its course ex- 
plained, i. 492. 

——~—, its mineral springs perhaps visited 
as a bath by Persians of rank, i. 493. 

Technical phrases, i. 145. 169. 178. 

———— rules probably a part of Da- 
rius’s system of centralisation, ii. 8. 

Teeth, reported instances of them without 
a division, ii. 474. 

Tegea closely allied with Sparta just 
before the battle of Plateea, but after- 
wards alienated, ii. 446. 

alienated from the Lacedsmonians, 
at what time, ii. 448. 

Tegean influence at Lacedemon, ii. 425. 

tradition, evidence of, i. 49. 

Tegeans, possible nature of their privileges 
at Lacedzmon, ii. 437. 

, jealousy against them felt by the 
inferior Lacedsemonians, ii. 438. 

——— termed in contempt ‘‘ Arcadians,”’ 
ii. 440. 

united with Argives in a war 
against S li. 445. 

Tel Basta the site of Bubastis, i. 287. 

Telesilla, her skill the probable cause of 
pase reputation of Argos for music, i. 


——_——., Argive tradition relating her 
bravery, ii. 133. 

Tellias, the great object of his stratagem 
the dispensing with a watch-word, ii. 


Telmessian oracle, its bearing from Sardis, 
i. 60. 

Telmessus, several places of that name, 
i. 60. 

















———, coins of, have the head of the 
Sun-god on them, i. 60. 

Tempe, effect of its closure, ii. 256. 

, description of the gorge now called 

Bogaz, ii. 284. 

, the actual required no 
amount of force to defend it, ii. 284. 
Temperature, its variation enormous in 

lower Asia, i. 380. 

Temple at Jerusalem, its position sapposed 
to be intended as a testimony against 
sun-worship, ii. 219. 

——— offerings spoken of as if well 
known, i. 71. 

— traditions affected by extrinsic 

causes, i. 33. 











INDEX OF 


Temple traditions a source of history, 
i. 72. 


—_—____—_—_—_,, their mechanical ar- 
rangement a most uncertain basis for 


history, i. 272. 

—_—__—_—_——_——— in Egypt differed 
enormously from each other, i. 272. 
Temples a fertile source of history, i. 17. 

419. 491. 
——_——_—- associated with one another like 
the chapels in Roman Catholic churches, 


i, 295. 

——_——_——- performed the office of banks in 
antiquity, ii. 21. 

——_—_, toleration for them and their 
worship existed in the Persian court of 
the time of Xerxes, ii. 346. 

Tenderness of foot a characteristic of 
luxury, i. 36. 

Tenedos, character of its population, i. 
113. 

Teos colonised afresh after the conquest 
by Harpagus, probably from Miletus, 
ii. 90. 


—-—., why proposed by Thales as the seat 
of a federal government, ii. 89. 

Terillus supported by the influence of 
Carthage, ii. 279. 

Termile, the “ancient Lycians”’ of Fel- 
lowes, spoke an Indo-Germanic lan- 
guage, i. 127. 

Teucri first represented as located in Asis 
by Callinus, i. 251. 

Teucrian names correspond widely with 
Thracian, ii. 7. 

Teucrians the same race with the Euro- 
pean Thracians, i. 456. 

————, a name more recent than the 
Iliad, ii. 199. 

Text confused, i. 368. 371. 

Thales, how described by Herodotas, i. 
124. 

, in what capacity at the Panionian 

congress, i. 124. 

did not belong to the party of His- 

tieeus in Miletus, ii. 89. 

, object of his advice to the Ionians, 











i. 89. 

Thapsacus, the Hellenic form of Tiphsach. 
the place of crossing the Euphrates, i. 
312. 383. 

Theagenes, dynast of Megara, was father- 
in-law of Cylon, ii. 42. 

Thebais probably meant by Herodotus 
under ‘Opfpeca Grn, i. 455. 

Thebes (Boeotian), its early connexion 
with Phoenicia, ii. 36. 

—_—_—_—___ -—__—_—_, traces of intercourse 
with Egypt there, i. 236. 

——_____—_—, growth of a powerfal 
oligarchy there, ii. 464. 





SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED, 


Thebes (Bosotian), its government a close 
oligarchy at the time of the Persian in- 
vasion, ii. 43]. 





——_——, its government a de- 
mocracy at the time of the battle of 
GEnophyta, ii. 431. 

, the democratic form 
of government changed by the result of 
the battle of Gnophyta, ii. 431. 
(Egyptian), not without rain, i. 


——_——__—_—_——-, special visit to it by 
Herodotus, i. 169. 

, Herodotus’s account 
of it not to be explained as a simple 

ion, i. 180. 

Themis said to be etymologically connected 
with the Coptic root Thme, i. 205. 

Themistocles, varying accounts of his con- 
duct with respect to the Hellespontine 
bridges, ii. 376. 

—_—_————, why taunted by Polycritus, 
the son of Crius, an A¢ginetan, ii. 367. 

——_—————, the money extorted by him 
from the Carystians and Parians not a 
public contribution, ii. 378. 

—————, his character uniformly re- 
presented, but the details of the trans- 
actions he engaged in variously put, ii. 


321. 

——_———_—, his offering at Delphi from 
the Persian spoils rejected, ii. 335. 

————_——,, his relation to the Persian 
king after his flight, ii. 127. 

Theodorus the Samian, time at which he 
lived, i. 33. 

Thera, Phoenician settlement there, i. 
522. 

——-, some exiles from Cyrene find 
refuge there, i. 533. 

Therapne, in Laconian traditions made a 
daughter of Lelex, ii. 122. 

Thermopyle, water there of an extremely 
bright blue, ii. 286. 

-——, ethopoeic stories referred to 

it, ii. 31]. 














——_———, varying accounts of the death 
of the Greeks there, ii. 309. 

, in the apprehension of He- 
rodotus the Spartans there must have 
been accompanied with their helots, ii. 
331. 

Theron connected by descent from 7her- 
sander with the Heraclide kings of 
Lacedemon, ii. 279. 

Thesmophoria, symbolism proper to it, 
i. 238. 

Thessalonics, its foundation by Cassander, 
ii. 252. 

Thessaly composed of two great levels 
separated by a low range of hills, ii. 
256. 
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Thessaly, passes between it and Macedonia, 
ii. 254, 255. 

Thornax, the Apollo there resembled that 
at Amycle, i. 62. 

Thrace of Herodotus involved a larger 
tract than that of Thucydides, ii. 2. 

, the Persian occupation of it pro- 
bably only a military one, ii. 244. 

Thracian chiefs probably of a different 
race from their subjects, ii. 4. 

names correspond widely with 
Teucrian, ii. 7. 

Three, a sacred number in many nations 
yaad separated from each other, i. 

Thriasian plain, how an advantageous 
place to engage Mardonius in, ii. 425, 

Thucydides, his topography of Pieria has- 
tily condemned, ii. 254. 

————— reconciled with Herodotus, ii. 
254. . 


————, his chronology between the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis recon- 
ciled with Herodotus, ii. 182. 186. 

Thurii, part of Herodotus’s work perhaps 
written there, ii. 97. 

Thyni in the list of Croesus’s subjecta are 
probably Europeans, ii. 229. 

——~, Asiatic, of doubtful authority, ii. 
229. 

——, their absence from the roll of Xer~ 
xes’s army explained, ii. 229. 

Thynias Acte, its site, ii, 229. 

Thyre, narrative of the battle perhaps a 
subsequent addition to Herodotus’s 
work, i. 62. 

the Hellenic ‘“‘ Otterburn,”’ i. 64. 

Tibboos hunted for slaves, i. 544. 

Tigranes the Cyrus of the Armenian tra- 
ditions, i. 100. 

Timbuctoo, river there flows to the east, 
perhaps reached by the Nasamones, i. 
191. 

Time, its accurate division not to be looked 
for in the phrases denoting the several 
sections of the day, ii. 324. 

Timesitheus, a Delphian who had a statue 
at Olympia, ii. 48. 

Tin, that known by Herodotus probably 
came from Spain, i. 386. 

Tirynthian fishermen alluded to by Hero- 
dotus as if their story was notorious, ii. 











260. 

Tisamenus, the seer of Lysander, brought 
about the destruction of the Athenian 
fleet, ii. 445. 

Titles, germs of them in the courts of 
Persia and Macedonia, ii. 204. 

Titormus in later stories is made a giant 
herdsman, ii. 162. 

, trial of strength between him and 

Milo, ii. 162. 

AE 
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Tmolus, Persian station on its summit, ii. 
73. 

Tonsure practised by the Calmucks in the 
case of those destined for the priest- 
hood, i. 450. 

Topography of Herodotus inconsistent, i. 
448. 


» attempt to explain this, i. 
448. 
Torch-race. See Lampadephoria. 
probably the last part of the 
proceedings in the Hephsestus ritual at 
Athens, ii. 370. 
Towing, Egyptian mode at Bain ef Hagar, 
i. 187. 
Townships under the jurisdiction of an 
Aga, i. 298. 
Trade conducted by barter and signs, i. 
551. 





Traditions, varying nature of them, i. 
121. 
attached to local phenomena, 


i, 237. 

—~—— shaped by the current ideas of 
each locality, i. 263. 

——-——— preserve accurately their ethical 
features while their details vary, i. 311. 

———-, growth of them as time ad- 
vances, ii. 323. 

———-——., those of the Greeks varied 
much, especially in the pedigrees, ii. 
437. 

———, union of independent ones, 
i. 82. 206. 

» mechanical combination of 
them an uncritical proceeding, i. 38. 

--———, Hellespontine origin of one 
shown, ii. 15. 

, Greeco-Lydian origin of one 
shown, i. 5. 

Trausi, their probable site, ii. 2. 

Travellers’ stories reduced 
sthenes, but only combined 
dotus, i. 452. 

Tremile. See Termile. 

Triballus, the barbarian god in Aristo- 
phanes, a representation of the clown. 
ishness of a savage, i. 511. 

Tributary nations of the Persian king ac- 
cording to the Behistun Inscription, 
i. 373. 

Tribute, an intolerable name to Hellenic 
ears, i. 534. 

, how masked, i. 534. 

Triopas the colonizer of Cnidus in the 
local traditions, i. 128. 

Triopium, its ritual one adapted for stanch- 
ing blood-feuds, ii. 27 1. 

—— at Cnidus, i. 108. 

Tripod the symbol of a tutelary deity, 
i. 541. 

, importance attached to it, i. 541. 





"ty Hore Hero- 











INDEX OF 


Tripod, that set up at Delphi originally 
had reference to Platea, ii. 360. 

Triremes not to be supposed used by 
Psammitichus, i. 287. 

, those used for the Aginetan 
war not decked throughout, ii. 265. 

Tritantsechmes, his father’s name doubtfal, 
ii. 231. 

—— —— — , perhaps closely connected 
with Darius, ii. 231. 

——————_, 8 doubtful reading in viii. 
26, ii. 331. 

Troezene resorted to by the Athenians on 
the destruction of their own city, why, 
ii. 338. 

Troezenian population of Sybaris expelled 
by their Achzan fellow-citizens, ii. 26. 

Troglodyte of Herodotus are the 73déc0s, 
i. 539. 

Trona the »{tpoy of Herodotus, i. 225. 

Trophonius and Agamedes the masons, 
legend of them, i. 21. 

Troy, nature of the siege of, i. 119. 

True tradition rejected by Herodotus, i. 
385 


Tunny-fish, abundance of the smaller kind 
at Sinope, i. 444. poet ” 

» factory ting it in the 
Eurine, i. 12. 

Turban probably meant by a head-dress 
described by Herodotus, ii. 224. 

Turk, etymology of the name doubtfal, i. 
439 





——, favourite designation of the Tartars 
north of the Euxine, i. 439. 

Tutelary deities of any locality regarded 
as inseparable from the soil, ii. 45. 

——_————— supposed to leave @ city 
before it could be taken by the enemy, 
ii. 339. 

Twelve Gods had an altar in the agora at 
Athens, i i. 170. 

Two mingse the ransom of a man-at-arms, 
ii. 133. 

Typhon represented under the form of a 
river horse, i. 217. 

said to be overwhelmed in the 
Serbonian marsh, i. 313. 

es Aradus, two islands s. of Gerrha, 

i. 383. 


Tyrio-Egyptian deity described by a Hel- 
lenic equivalent, i. 246. 
pps the Pelasgians of Mount Athos, 


———— (Italian), probable origin of the 
story of their Lydian extraction, i. 75. 
—_——_—_—- ——_—— of the historical times 
discovered by the Phocseans, i. 75. 





Uasphris of Manetho the Apries of Hero- 
dotus, i. 290. 





SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Ukraine, horrible practice of the banditti 
there, i. 474. 

Uncial MSS, peculiarities of, i. 5. 

: —— rarely have the I adscript, 
i. 101. 

Undergarb reputed a sign of effeminacy, 
i. 116. 

Unknown gods an object of vague fear, 
ii. 46. 

Usufruct the early tenure of land in the 
East, i. 243. 


Vagrancy indirectly discouraged by Ama- 
sis, i. 299. 

Vagrant oracles, ii. 396. 

Variation of early MSS, i. 138. 168. 175. 
211. 225; ii. 247. 491. 

—————— names in stories which are 
mainly ethical, ii. 347. 

particulars in local traditions, 

i. 237. 

——__—-— statements between the time 
of Herodotus and that of Strabo, i. 279. 

Vegetable dyes of the Phrygian Hiera- 
polis, i. 74. 

Velia, origin of its name, i. 123. 

Viceroys, the only form of Oriental go- 
vernment known to the Greeks, i. 333. 

Victim, its unwillingness to be sacrificed 
regarded as inauspicious, i. 471. 

Vienna manuscript , for important 
variations in this , see the Index, 
under the head ‘ Sancroft MS,”’ with 
which it generally agrees. 

Vine cultivated in Persia, i. 68. 

grew in the Faioum, i. 221. 

Virgin (The) worshipped by the Taurians, 
i. 499. 


————_-—,, site of her temple, i. 499. 

Vitriol (not alum) used by the ancients 
in dyeing wool, i. 300. 

,its crystals abundant in Melos, i. 300. 

Vivisepulture, doubtful if a general Per- 
sian practice, i. 332 ; ii. 247. 


Wadi Halfa, place of, i. 188. 

Wandering gods, a legend old in the time 
of Pindar, ij. 163; its extremely wide 
prevalence, idid. 

Warlike tutelary deity of a mercenary 
army, i. 316. 

Water, importance attached to its quality 
by Asiatics, i. 139. 

» its supply an article of taxation in 
hot countries, i. 386. 

—-——, Herodotus’s story of its extreme 
rarity originates in the greater specific 
gravity of the wood thrown into it, i. 
324. 

——— signified by the root dn or tn, ob- 
servable in the names of many rivers, 
i, 385. 
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Water supply of Cambyses’s army, how 
effected, i. 315. z 

Waterworks of Mesopotamia, i. 137. 

————— in the Faioum described by 
Strabo, i. 306. 

Wer-wolf, origin of the superstition, i. 500. 

———, different animals take the 
place of the wolf in different countries, 


i. 500. 

WW csternmost point of Europe reached by 
Mardonius, ii. 430. 

Westphalian saw illustrated by a practice 
of the Caunians, i. 126. 

hae animals regarded as lusus nature, 
i. 104. 

bons hute on wains in the Crimea, i. 
477. 

Wild boars abound in Biledulgerid, i. 549. 

——_——_—, the error of Herodotus re- 
specting them is followed by Aristotle, 
i. 549. 

Wind instruments alone allowed at the 
festival celebrated by Epaminondas on 
re-establishing the independence of 
Measenia, ii. 447. 

bbe an article of traffic in antiquity, i. 

44. 
——, reputed abstinence of the Egyptians 
from it, i. 195. 

——— imported into Alexandria from Lao- 
diceea, i i. $14. 

—— jars collected at Memphis, i. 314. 

Winged snakes, reputed bones of them 
seen by Herodotus, probably the re- 
mains of bats, i. 219. 

Winking statue at Siris in Italy, ii. 349; 
the single point common to discordant 
traditions, ii. 340. 

Witchcraft, belief in, prevalent in Pontus, 
i. 500 


i. 500. 

Wives, immolation of them at the death 
of their husbands a widely-extended 
custom, ii. 3. 

Wolf in Egyptian paintings, i. 258. 

Women in antiquity performed the duty 
of water-carriers, ii. 168. 

Wood, some African kinds heavier than 
water, i. 324. 

Words of ill omen carefully avoided, ii. 
152. 233. 

Woronetz, site corresponding with that 
of the Budini, i, 508. 


Xanthian monument discovered by Fel- 
lowes, i. 130. 

Xanthippus, fictions of later times to ac- 
count for his being in command instead 
of Themistocles, ii. 388. 

Xanthus probably reduced by Greek 
troops in the Persian service, i. 130. 

Xenophanes, his saying with regard to 
rituals of a mournful character, i. 265. 
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Xerxes regarded as the lineal descendant 
of the Assyrian dynasties, ii. 193. 

, his pedigree explained and re- 

conciled with the Behistun Inscription, 

ii. 193. 

, table exhibiting his family rela- 
tions, ii. 316, segg. 

—————-, various accounts of the circum- 
stances attending his succession, ii. 


182. 

, his asserted vindication of the 
wrongs of the Sardian goddess Cybebe 
shows a great change of religious feel- 
ing in the Persian court, ii. 137. 
his hero-worship at Ilium ex- 
plained, ii. 214. 

, in his route to Sardis, all the 
paints named have a mercantile inte- 
rest, ii. 206. 

—-——— takes a course over the top of 
Ida, ii. 213. 

, his course traced from the river 
Caicus to Abydos, ii. 213. 

———., course of his fleet and army on 
leaving Sestos, ii. 221. 

, his route from the Hellespont to 

the Strymon along the line of lakes, ii 

245. 























—————- army, moves in three divi- 
sions, ii. 231. 250. 

————-— could not all have gone 
to Acanthus, ii. 252. 

——_____——-, course probably taken by 
the main body, ii. 252. 

———, his route from Acanthus to the 
Echedorus not particularised, ii. 253. 

, number of his fleet at Phalerum 

enormously exaggerated, ii. 352. 

, the movements of his fleet at 
Salamis are understood by Leake in ac- 
cordance with the view of Herodotus, 
li. 354. 

———, manceuvres of his fleet unintelli- 
gible as Herodotus describes them, ii. 


357. 
, his reputed seat during the battle 
of Salamis variously assigned, ii. 365. 
———, the details of his retreat highly 
uncertain, ii. 381. 














Year, Babylonian and Egyptian, i. 140. 
——, its seasons originally defined by 
terrestrial phenomena, i. 161. 169. 
———, its length how determined, i. 169. 
York (wanderers) perhaps the ‘Iyree of 
Herodotus, i. 450. 


THE 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Zalmoxis identified with the Hellenic 
Cronus, i. 493. 

Zancle, its name Oscan, ii. 272. 

» how colonized, tid. 

, its site, ii. 98. 

» confused accounts of its settle 
ment, ii. 99. 

Zela, in Pontus, a society of hierodules of 
Anaitis, i. 157. 

Zemindars in India, their position thst of 
Themistocles and Demaratus in Asis, 
ii. 127. 

Zeus, Scythian insignia of him probably 
suggested Heracles to the Pontine 
Greeks, i. 44]. 

—— Carius, very different from Zeus 
Stratiua ; substantially identical with 
Erechtheus and Triopas, i. 126. 

—— Herceus, his altar at Athens in the 
Pandroseam, ii. 128. 

—— Lacedemon not mentioned by any 
other writer than Herodotus, ii. 117. 

: , his probable nature, ii. 
118. 


———, a deity of the ruling 
class, ii. 118. 


Lephystius nearly the same with 
Dionysus &pnorhs or dpeddios, ii. 297. 

——- Lyczeus, nature of the ritual to him, 
ii. 297. 

—— Panhellenius, perhaps the deity in 
AE gina, ii. 424 

—— Samius not the Olympic deity, but 
the elemental Aether, i. 391. 

—— Stratius, his fane at Labrands, ii. 83. 

» how represented, sbid. 
, his ritual common to the 
inhabitants of Mylasa and the rural 
population, ii. 83. 

——_————. called Labradeus, why, i. 


——_————-, not to be confounded with 
Tae paw whose local name was 0708, 


— ios, site of his temple, i. 490. 

Zigeuner perhaps etymologically connected 
with the Sigynnes of Herodotus, ii. 5. 

Zophorus, its architectural sense, i. 52. 

Zopyrus, his story has a genuine Asiatic 

r,i. 4 4 4. ; 

, rash identification of persons 
bearing this name, ii. 232. 

Zoster, its site, ii. 374. 

, derivation of the name in the 

local legend, ii. 374. 

, the fish consumed at Athens de- 

rived chiefly from about it, ii. 374. 
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PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D. D., Master of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 
Vol. I., “‘Phaedrus,” 7s. 6d. Vor. IL, “Gorgias,” 7s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Biayprs, M.A. Vol. I. 18s. 
Conrents or Vor. I:—(Cdipus Tyrannus. (E£dipus Coloneus. Antigone. 
TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 


VERGIL. By the late J. Contnaron, M.A., Professor of Latin at 
Oxford. Vor. I., The Bucolics and Georgics, 12s. Vor. II., The Zneid, books 
I. to VI., 148. New Edition, 14s. Vor. III. concluding the work, 14s. now ready. 
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GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series or Greex anp Latin Aurnors. With English Notes, Edited by 
Eminent Schulars, especially for Use in Public Schools. 
Fvuolscap. 8vo. 


Z4ESAR DE BELLO GALLICO, Edited by Gzorcs Long, 
M.A. New Edition. 5s. 6d. 
CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I.—ITI. With 


English Notes for Junior Classes. By Gzorae Lone, M.A. New 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND- PROPERTIUS. Selected Poems. 
Edited by the Rev. A. H. WratisLaw, of Bury St. Edmunds School, and F. N. 
Sutton, B.A. With Short Biographical Notices of the Poets. 33. 6d. 


CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, and Select Epistles. 
Edited by Grorcre Lone, M.A. New Edition, 4s. 6d. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Macsncuax., Head 





Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. [Jn the Press. 
HOMER: ILIAD, Books [.—XII. Edited by F. A. Pauey, M.A. 
6s. 6d. 


HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macrieang, M.A., late Head Master of 
King Edward’s School, Bath. With a Short Life. New Edition, revised. 6s. 6d. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires. Expurgated. By Hersan Prior, M.A, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 45. 6d. 

MARTIAL: Select Epigrams. Edited by F. A. Pavey, M.A., and the 
late W. H. Stone, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Life of the 
Poet. 6s. 6d. . 

OVID. The Six Books of the Fasti. Edited by F. A. Pansy, M.A. 
New Edition. 5s. 

SALLUST: CATALINA AND JUGURTHA. With a Life. Edited 
by GrorGe Lone, M.A. 5s. 

TACITUS: GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA. Edited by the Rey. 
P. Frost, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, AND ANEID. Books IL—IV. 


Abridged from Professor Conrneton’s Edition, by the Rev. J. G. Suerrarv, 
D.C.L., late Head Master of the Grammar School, Kidderminster. 5s. 6d. Vol. I. 


in preperation. 

XENOPHON: THE ANABASIS. With Life, Itinerary, Index. and 
Three Maps. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Macmicnare., Head Master of the 
Grammar pool, Ripon. New Edition, enlarged. 5s. 

XENOPHON: THE CYROP/EDIA. Edited by G. M. Gornam, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Cullege, Cambridge. New Edition. 6s. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. Edited by Parcrvat Frost, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 45. 6d. 

Uniform with the series. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, IN GREEK. With English Notes and 
Preface, Synopsis, and Chronological Tables. By J. F. Macnicnart, B. A., 
Fep. 8vo. (730 pp.) 7s. 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 


Tas series is intended to supply, for the use of Schools and Students, cheap and 
accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the 
small German editions now current in this country, and more convenient in form. 

The texts of the Bibliotheca Classica and Grammar-School Classics are in most 
cases adopted. These editions have taken their place amongst scholars as valuable 
contributious to the Classical Literature of this country, and are admitted to be 
examples of the judicious and practical nature of English Scholarship; and as the 
editors have formed their texts sie a careful examination of the best editions extant, 
it is believed that none better adapted for general use can be found. 

The volumes are well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 16mo. 
size, and will be issued at short intervals. : 


/(yOMERI ILIAS 1~—xu. Ex novissima recensione F. A. 
Patey, A.M. Qs. Gd. 


® AESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Parry, 
y 38. 


CHSAR DE BELLO GALLICO, recognovit G. Lone. 
28. 


CICERO de Senectute et de Amicitia, et Epistole Selecte, recensuit 
G. Lone, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


CICERONIS Orationes, Vol. I. (in Verrem.) 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Patey, A.M. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Contents or Vou. I:—Rhesus. Medea. Hippolytus. Alcestis. Heraclidae. Sup- 
plices. Troades. Index. 

Contents or Vor. I] :—Ion. Helena. Andromache. Electra. Bacchae. Hecuba. 
Index. 

Contents or Vor. II1:—Hercules Furens. Phoenissae. Orestes. Iphigenia in 
Tauris. Iphigenia in Aulide. Cyclops. Index. 


HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. Buaxsstey, 8.T.B. 2 vols. 7s. 
HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Mactganse, A.M. 2s.6d. — 
J UVENAL, ex recensione A. J. Macrteane. 1s. 6d. 
LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s. 6d. 


SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, recognovit 
G. Lone, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE, Gul. Wagner relegit et emendavit. 3s. 


THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. Donatpsox, S.T.P. 2 vols. 7s. 
VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Contnaton, A.M. 3s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, recensuit J. F. Mac- 


MICHAEL, A.B. 25. 64d. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, GRAECOM, Textus Stephanici, 1550. 
Accedunt variae Lectiones oditionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, 


Tregellesii, ourante F. H Scrivener, A.M. 4s.6d. New Edition, large paper, 7s. 64. 
Also, on 4to writing paper, for MSS. notes. Half-bound, gilt top, 12s. 


Others in Preparation, 
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CLASSICAL TABLES. 8vo. 


ROTABILIA QUADAM: or HIOMERIC DIALECT’: its leading 
4 the principal Tenses of sach Irre- Forms and Peculiarities. By J.8. Baizo, 
gular Greek Verbs and Elemen- T.C.D. Ls. 6a. 


tary Greek, Latin, and Jrench | 4 CATALOGUE OF GREEK VERBS, 





ce. New EEXxiition. 1s. 6d. Irregular and Defective; their leading for- 
miih a cocion Appts. contsining Park: 
GREEK ACCIDENCE.’ By the Rev. with = copious 
P. Frost, M.A. 1s. : digms e hap as ae a nar fo! 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. Neko Rests revised, 355/60 
P. Frost, M.A. 1s. RICHMOND RULES TO FORM THE 
CH, &c. B : 
LATIN VERSIFICATION. 1s. M.A, New Biitio, revised. In 6d. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN SYN- | NOTES ON GREEK ACCENTS. (On 
TAX. ls. a Card.) 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


LATIN VERSE BOOK. An Introductory Work on 
Hexameters and Pentameters. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 3s. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 

This work is divided into two Parts. Parr I. is an introduction to 
Latin Elegiac verse for the use of beginners, commencing with words 
to be arranged in their proper metrical order. The exercises are 

then varied by giving certain English sentences, translated from Ovid and other 

writers, with the wards necessary for rendering them into Latin verse. The number 
of words supplied is gradually diminished. Parr II. consists of selections from Eng- 

lish Poets, someene se with very simple ones, sh pinot raed at gen H 

sre given in the notes, suggesting appropriate renderings; but this help is u 

diminished, till the scbolar is abla to stand alone. ' 

After working through this book the student will be prepared for independent 
composition, or for the study of Lyric versification. 
In the second edition the number of exercises in Part I. has been increased. 


*.* A Key for the use of Tutors, 5s. 


MATERIALS FOR GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
the Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Constructed on the 
same plan as the “ Materials for Latin Prose Composition.”? Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* A Key to the above, 5s. 


MATERIALS FOR LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By the 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. Feap. 25. 6d. 
Contents :—Preliminary Observations. Selections, graduated in difficulty, from 
Arnold, Campbell, Canning, Cromwell, Gibbon, Gray, Hooker, Mackay, Merivale, 
- Middelton, Milton, Muretus, Newman, N iebuhr, Schmitz, Spectator, Trench, for 
translation into Latin. Notes. 
2 *," A Key to the above, 4s. 


ECLOGA LATIN: or First Latin Reading Book, with English 
Notes and a Dictionary. Constructed on the same plan as “‘ Analecta Greca 
Minora.” By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. .4 New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


This volume contains examples in the declensions of substantives, adjectives, &c. 
in various combinations; then sentences with verbs, regular, deponent, and irregular ; 
it then passes to extracts from easier authors. There are copious extracts from 
Eutropius, Cornelius Nepos, Pheedrus, Czsar, Ovid, Tibullus, and Catullus, 
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ANALECTA GRHECA MINORA, with Introductory Sentences 
English Notes, anda Dictionary. By the Rev. P. Frost,M.A. Feap.8vo. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


J 


{ntended for the use of ones The scholar can commence it as soon as he 
aa ae to read any Greek at all, and by the time he has worked through it he will be 
able to translate the easier Greeks authors generally read in schools. The book 
commences with simple sentences which are exercises in declension and ot tae 
and then proceeds to carefully graduated selections from A:sop’s Fables, Palephatus 
Stories, Plutarch’s Apothegins, Lucian’s Dialogues, and Xenophon’s Anabasis and 
Cyropedia. The Second Part contains poetical selections from Babriys’ Fables, 
Anacreon, Bion, Moschus, and Tyrteus. Help is given by means of foot-notes, 
especially in the earlier portion of the work, and a Dictionary is appended, containing 
all the words used in the extracts. 


SCALA GRECA :: a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By 
the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and 
R. W. Bapveey, High Master’s Assistant, Grammar School, Manchester. Fep. 
8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


*,* This Exercise-Book aims at providing Pupils with a sufficiently copious 
Vocabulary before attempting Greek Compwusition. By the method adopted, the 
words are kept constantly before the learner’s eyes, and are thus learnt almust 
involuntarily. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. ByT. Hewirr Key, M.A., F.R.S., Pro- 


fessor of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in Uni- 
versity College. Fifth Thousand, corrected and enlurged. Post 8vo. 8s. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools. By T. H. Key, 
M.A.,F.S.A. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrev J. Caurcn, M.A., 


- Head Master of the Grammar School, Henley-on-Thames. 4 New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID: Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Meta- 
morphoses. With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Macueane, M.A. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST CHEQUE BOOK FOR LATIN VERSE MAKERS. 
By the Rev. F. E. Gretron, Head Master of Stamford Free Grammar School. 
1s. 6d, 


This little volume contains about 60 seta of verses, graduated in difficulty :—the 
exercise is to be torn out by the Master, and the paper is to be handed up by the 
boy when he has written the Latin Version underneath. 


A Latin Version for Masters. 2s. 6d. 


REDDENDA ; or Passages with Parallel Hints for translation into 
Latin Prose and Verse. By the Rev. F. E. Grerron. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM HERRICK, for Translation into Latin 
Verse. By the Rev. A. J. Macreane, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by Watxsr. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. Cloth, 18s. Containing :— 
Catucivs, Lucretius, Vircitivs, Trsuttus, Propsrtivs, Ovinivs, Horativs, 
Puarprus, Lucanus, Pgrsius, JuVENALIS, Marriauis, Sucricra, Stativs, Siz:vs 
Iraticus, Vararrus Fraccus, Catpurnivs Sicuxus, &o. &e. 


TITI LIVII HISTORIA. The First Five Books, with English 
oe new. of PRENDEVILLE. 12mo. 5s. Bouks I—III. cloth 3s. éd. . and 
. cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
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THE ODES AND CARMEN SZCULARE OF HORACE, 
translated iuto English Verse. By the late Jonn Contncron, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
Roxburgh binding. 5s. 6d. 


THE SATIRES, EPISTLES, AND ART OF POETRY OF 
ae gai in English Verse. by JounN Conineron, M.A. Third 
Edition. 3. . 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. Illustrated with 50 Engrav- 
ings, from the Antique. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Morocco, 6s. 6d. 


Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA, Illustrated from Antique Gems 
by C. W. Kina, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The text revised, 
with an Introduction, by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Editor of Lucretius. Large 8vo. £1 1s. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, 
with Notes by Rev. F. Sr. Joun Tuaoxeray, Assistant-Master, Eton 
College. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRASCA. Passages from the Greek Poets, 
Selected and Arranged by the Rev. F. St. Jonn Toackeray, M.A. New 
Edition, corrected. Fep. ‘8. 6d. 

These volumes contain selections from the Greek and Latin poets, edited with 
critical care. They are beautifully printed by Whittingham on toned paper, and are 
equally suitable for class books, presents, and prizes. 

SABRINZ COROLLA in Hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con- 
texuerunt Tres Viri Floribus legendis. Euditio Tertia. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, translated. The First four Pastorals, 
the Georgics, and the First Four Books of the Aeneid, by the Rev. R. Kennepy. 
The last six Pastorals, and the remainder of the Aeneid, by C. R. Kennepr. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. 20s. 


VIRGIL IN ENGLISH RHYTHM. With Illustrations from the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper. By the Rev. Ropsrt Corser 
SnGLeton, first warden of S. Peter’s College, Radley. A manual for master 
and scholar. Second Edition, re-written and enlareed rge crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, translated into English blank verse. 
By the Rev. Grorcre Muserave, M.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


THE AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORA, AND EUMENIDES 


OF ASSCHYLUS, translated into English Verse, by A. Swanwicx, translator 
of Faust, Tasso, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully edited with English Notes, grammatical and explanatory, and renderings of 
difficult idiomatic expressions, for Schools. Fecap. 8vo. 


“ae ERMAN BALLADS, FROM PICCIOLA, by X. B. Saintixe. Edited 
iN UHLAND, GOETHE, AND by Dr. Dusuc. Fourth dition, revised. 
SCHILLER; with Introductions 3s. 6d, 
roe feck em coponsewpumai'y | HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XI, per 
Edited by C. L, Brgveveip. 3s. 6d. ne ae ee 
SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN,Com- "SELECT FABLES OF LA FON- 
lete Text, comprising the Weimar Prologue, TAINE. Edited by F.Gasc, MA. New 
Lager, piecclomeeticene Walesa Ler Exktion, revised. Ss. 
sdited by Dr. CORE EIE) reer. AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE 
German in King’s College, London. 6s. 6d. par FENELOK. Edited by C. sie nes 
Second Hilition, revised. 4s. 6d. 
* Selected for the next Cambridge Middle Class Examinations. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN CLASS 
BOOKS. 


A French Course, by Mons. F. E. Gasc, M.A. 


AIRST FRENCH BOOK; being a New, Practical, and 
Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. 
Feap. 8vo. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 


fac) SECOND FRENCH BOOK; being a Grammar and 
Exercise Book, on a new and practical plan, and intended as a 
sequel to the “First French Book.” New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2%. 6d. 


FRENCH FABLES, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all 
the Words at the end of the work. Neo Editson. 12mo. 2s. 
HISTOIRES AMUSANTES ET INSTRUCTIVES ; or, Selections 


of Complete Stories from the best French Modern Authors, who have written for 
the Young. With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION: containing :—I. The most current and useful Phrases in Every-day Talk ; 
II. Everybody’s Necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. cap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. With English Notes, 
and preceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fecap. 8yo. 2s. 


MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE. COMPOSITION ; or, 
Selections from the best English Prose Writers. With copious Foot Notes, and 
Hints for Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s.6d. Ker, 6s. 


PROSATEURS CONTEMPORAINS: or Selections in Prose, 
chiefly from contemporary French Literature. With English Notes. 12mo. 5s. 


LE PETIT COMPAGNON: a French Talk-book for Little Children 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 


AN IMPROVED MODERN POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES; for the every-day purposes of 
Travellers and Students. Containing more than Five Thousand modern and 
current words, senses, and idiomatic phrases and renderings, not found in any 
other Dictionary of the two Languages. A New Edition with, additions and 
corrections. 16mo. Cloth, 4s. : 


MODERN FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
upwards of Fifteen Thousand new words, senses, &c. hitherto unpublished. Demy 
Ney To . published in Four Parts, of which I. I. & IIL are now ready. Price 
3s. Gd. each. 


~) 





MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION: 


consisting of Selections from Mudern English Writers, with Grammatical Notes, 
Idiomatic Renderings of Difficult Passages, and a General Introduction. By Dr. 
Boucuueim, Professor of German Language and Literature in King’s ans abel 
Examiner in German to the London University. Feap. 4s. 6d. New Edition, Revi 


“Amid the multiplicity of works on the study. of German that now exist, it is 

' yefreshing to meet with one like the present which seems to be the result of a prac- 

tical and mature experience of the difficulties which beset the English student who 
seeks to obtain a mastery over this noble language.’’— Educational Times 
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THE ODES AND CARMEN SZCULARE OF HORACE, 
translated into English Verse. By the late Jonn Commnaton, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
Roxburgh binding. 5s. 6d. 


THE SATIRES, EPISTLES, AND ART OF POETRY OF 
HORACE. Translated in English Verse. by Jonn Conmneton, M.A. Third 
Edition. 68. 6d. 

QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. Illustrated with 50 Engrav- 
ings, from the Antique. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Morocco, 6s. 6d. 


Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA, Illustrated from Antique Gems 
by C. W. Kiva, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The text revised, 
with an Introduction, by H. A. J. Monro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Editor of Lucretius. Large 8vo. £1 1s. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, 
with Notes by Rev. F. Sr. Jonun TuHaokeray, Assistant-Master, Eton 
College. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

ANTHOLOGIA GRZECA. Passages from the Greek Poets, 
Selected and Arranged by the Rev. F. St. Joun Tuackeray, MA. New 
Edition, corrected. Fep. 7s. 6d. 

These volumes contain selections from the Greek and Latin poets, edited with 
critical care. They are beautifully printed by Whittingham on toned paper, and are 
equally suitable for class books, presenta, and prises. 

SABRINZ COROLLA in Hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con- 
texuerunt Tres Viri Floribus legendis. Editio Tertia. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, translated. The First four Pastorals, 
the Georgics, and the First Four Books of the Aeneid, by the Rev. R. Kennepy. 


The last six Pastorals, and the remainder of the Aeneid, by C. R. Kennepy. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. 20s. 


VIRGIL IN ENGLISH RHYTHM. With Illustrations from the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper. By the Rev. Rosgrr Corser 
SINGLeton, first warden of S. Peter’s College, Radley. A manual for master 
and scholar. Second Edition, re-written and enlarged. tge crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, translated into English blank verse. 
By the Rev. Georcre Muserave, M.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


THE AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORA, AND EUMENIDES 
OF JESCHYLUS, translated into English Verse, by A. SwANWICE, translator 
of Faust, Tasso, &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully edited with English Notes, grammatical and explanatory, and renderings of 
difficult idiomatic expressions, for Schools. Feap. 8vo. 

4t~i ERMAN BALLADS, FROM PICCIOLA, by X. B. Sarntixe. Edited 

Nea Dy UHLAND, GOETHE, AND by Dr. Dusuc. Fourth Biition, revised. 

A shaft with ple iaalr ie 3s. 6d. 

Seri Notes. and Biocrapbical Notieee | HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII. par 

Rdited by GL. Brnuxren. 36.67. | © Wouraine. Edited by L. Diney. Thi 


- SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN,Com- | *SELECT FABLES OF LA FON- 
lete Text, comprising the Weimar Prologue, TAINE. Edited by F.Gasc, MA. New 
Edited ie De A’ Brcdaute Pater oF Peasccnat ates DE TELEM AQUE 
t y . ’ 
German in King’s College, London. 6s. 6d. par Frnzton. Edited by ©. J. Deum. 
Second Bitition, revised. 4s. 6d. 






* Selected for the next Cambridge Middle Class Examinations. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN CLASS 
BOOKS. 


A French Course, by Mons. F. E. Gasc, M.A. 


AL AIRST FRENCH BOOK; being a New, Practical, and 
4 Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. 
= Feap. 8vo. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Pao) SECOND FRENCH BOOK;; being a Grammar and 
Exercise Book, on a new and practical plan, and intended as a 
sequel to the “First French Book.” New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH FABLES, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all 
the Words at the end of the work. Nao Edition. 12mo. 2s. 
HISTOIRES AMUSANTES ET INSTRUCTIVES,; or, Selections 


of Complete Stories from the best French Modern Authors, who have written for 
the Young. With English Notes. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION : containing :—I. The most current and useful Phrases in Every-day Talk; 
IT. Everybody’s Necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. With English Notes, 
and preceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE.COMPOSITION ; or, 


Selections from the best English Prose Writers. With copious Foot Notes, and 
Hints for Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Ker, 6s. 


PROSATEURS CONTEMPORAINS: or Selections in Prose, 
chiefly from contemporary French Literature. With English Notes. 12mo. 5s. 


LE PETIT COMPAGNON: a French Talk-book for Little Children 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 


AN IMPROVED MODERN POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES; for the every-day purposes of 
Travellers and Students. Containing more than Five Thousand modern and 
current words, senses, and idiomatic phrases and renderings, not found in any 
other Dictionary of the two Languages. A New Edition with, additions and 
corrections. 16mo. Cloth, 4s. : 


MODERN FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
upwards of Fifteen Thousand new words, senses, &c. hitherto unpublished. Demy 
ais To published in Four Parts, of which I. II. & IIL are now ready. Price 
3s. Gd. each. 







MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION: 


consisting of Selections from Modern English Writers, with Grammatical Notes, 
Idiomatic Renderings of Difficult Passages, and a General Introduction. By Dr. 
Bucuxein, Professor of German Language and Literature in King’s College, and 
Examiner in German to the London University. Feap. 4s. 6d. New Edition, Revised. 


‘Amid the multiplicity of works on the study. of German that now exist, it is 

’ yefreshing to meet with one like the pent which seems to be the result of a prac- 

tical and mature experience of the difficulties which beset the English student who 
seeks to obtain a mastery over this noble language.” — Educational Tises 
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TWENTY LESSONS IN FRENCH; with a Double Vocabulary, 


giving the pronunciation of French Words, Notes and Appendices. By W. 
BREBNER. Post 8vo. 4s. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the 
Rev. A. C. Crarim, M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-es-lettres 
of the University of France. Feap. 8vo. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 2s. 6d. 
Or in two parts separately. Part L Accidence, 2e. Part Il. Syntax, ls 6d. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the 
Rev. A. C. CLapin, assisted by F. Hori-Mituer, Assistant Master at the Bruton 
Grammar School. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


DER GEFANGENE (THE PRISONER). By Korzesve. 
Edited, with English Notes Explanatory and Grammatical, by Dr. W. Strom- 
BERG. The first of a selection of German Plays, suitable for reading or acting, 1s. 


A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ANALYSIS OF MO- 
DERN FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. Prinei intended for the Use of 
Public Schools. By Cuaries Htron-Watt, of Brighton College. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


LE NOUVEAU TRESOR: or, French Student’s Companion; de- 
signed to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Sight. By M. E.S. 
Sirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Contents :—Grammatical Introduction, 100 Lessons, Vocab . Conversational 
Sentences, Alphabetical Arrangement of the Verbs. General Table of Reference. 


THE FRENCH DRAMA; being a Selection of the best Tragedies 
and Comedies of Moliére, Racine, P. Corneille, T. Corneille, and Voltaire. With 
Arguments in English at the head of each scene, and Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, by A.GomBerT. Sold separately at 1s.each ; Half-bound, ls. 6d. each. 


Contents. 

ComeEpres By Moizre: | Tracepirs, &c. sy Racine: | By P. Conneture: 
Le Misanthrope. La Thébaide, ou les Fréres LeCid. 
L’Avare. Ennemis. Horace, 
Le Bourgeois Gentil- Alexandre le Grand. Cinna. 

homme. Andromague. Polyeucte. 

Le Tartuffe. Les Plaideurs, (Com.) Pompée. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. Britannicus. By T. Cornertie: 
Les Femmes Sevantes. Bérénice, Ariane. 
Les Fourberies de Scapin. Bajazet. Prays By Votraire: 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. Mithridate. Brutus. Zaire. 
L’Ecole des Femmes. a hea Alzire. Orestes. 
L’Ecole des Maris. hédre. Le Fanatisme 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui. Esther. Mérope. 
M. de Pourceaugnac. Athalie. La Mort de César. 
Amphitryon. Semiramis. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Oliver Byrne’s New System of Mathematics. 


DUAL ARITHMETIC; or, the Calculus of Concrete Quantities, 
Kuown and Unknown, Exponential and Transcendental, including Angular 
Magnitudes. With Analysis. 8vo. 14s. 


In it will be found several new processes for shortening laborious calculations, dispens- 
ing with the use of all tables; a method of obtaining the logarithm of any number in a few 
minutes by direct calculation; a method of solving equations involving exponential, 
logarithmic, and circular functions, &c. &c. 
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DUAL ARITHMETIC. Part II. The Descending Branch, com- 


pleting the Science, and containing the theory of the Application of both Branches. 
vo. 10s. 6d. 


DUAL TABLES (Ascending and Descending Branches). Com- - 
prising Dual Numbers, Dual Logarithms, and Common Numbers; Tables of 
gonometrical Values, Angular Magnitudes, and Functions, with their Dual 


Logarithms. 4to. 2ls, 





THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. A new Text based on that of 
Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. Hos, late Mathematical Master of 
Westminster School. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Exercises separately, 1s. 

Contents :—Books I.—VI.; XI. 1—21; XII. 1, 2. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. The First Six Books, with a 
Commentary by Dr. Larpner. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 


THE ENUNCIATIONS AND FIGURES belonging to the Pro- 
positions in the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of Euclid’s Elements, 
(usually read in the Universities,) prepared for Students in Geometry. By the 
Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. Oncards, in case, 5s. 6d. 
Without the Figures, 6d. 


AN ARITHMETIC INTENDED FOR THE USE OF RUGBY 
‘ SCHOOL. By the Rev. C. Erser, M.A., one of the masters at Rugby. New 
Edition, Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA to Simple Equations. By Rev. C. 


ELSEE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIUM OF FACTS AND FORMUL& in Pure 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By G. R. Smatuey, F.R.A.S. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; Lecturer on Natural Philosophy in King’s College, 
London; late Head Mathematical Master in King’s College School. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. ; 


THE MECHANICS OF CONSTRUCTION ; including the 
Theories of the Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. 
With numerous Examples. By SrerHen Fenwick, F.R.A.S., of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 12s. 


A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY EXAMPLES IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS, arranged in Examination Papers, with Occasional Hints, 
Solutions, &c. Designed chiefly for the use of Students for the Military and 
Civil Service Examinations. By Joun Taytor, Member of the Mathematical — 
Society, and late Military Tutor, Woolwich Common. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TABLE OF ANTI-LOGARITHMS; containing to seven 
places of decimals, natural numbers, answering to all Logarithms from -00001 to 
99999; and an improved table of Gauss’ Logarithms, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With an Appendix, con- 
taining a Table of Annuities for three Joint Lives at 3 per cent. By H. E. 
Firrpowskli. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 


: NGLISH GRAMMAR: ineluding the Principles of Gram- 
matical Analysis. Seventeenth Eviition. Post 8vo. 3s. 
FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Junior 
Classes. Demy 18mo. 9d. 
. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES APPLIED TO 
LATIN. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ANALYTICAL LATIN EXERCISES: Accidence and Simple Sentences. 
Composition and Derivation of Words, and Compound Sentences. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE FIRST TWO BOOKS OF EUCLID EXPLAINED TO 
BEGINNERS. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 23. 6d. : 


EDITED FOR MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book I. With a Life of Milten. 
Sccond Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book II. With a Life of the Poet. 
Second Edition. Pust 8vo. Qs. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. With a short Life of the 
Poet. Post 8vo. ls. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. With a short Life of the Poet. Post 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

COWPER’S TASK. Book II. With an Outline of the Poet's Life. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 


THOMSON’S “SPRING.” With a Short Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 
THOMSON’S “ WINTER.” With a short Life. Post 8vo. 2s. 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE EARLY 
AND MIDDLE AGES. By C. H. Prarson, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and Lecturer in History at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I, 
to ae of Coeur de Lion, 16s. Vol. II, tothe Death of Ed- 
war 14s. 


HISTORICAL MAPS OF ENGLAND. By C.H. Pranrson. Folio. 
31s. 6d. 

An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the 
Early and Middle Ages. 

OUTLINES OF INDIAN HISTORY: comprising the Hindu, Maho- 
medan, and Christian Periods (down to the Resignation of Sir J. Lawrence). 
hulcee Maps, Statistical Appendices, and numerous Examination Questions. 

va eo specially for Schools and S:udents. By A. W. Huauss, Bom. Uncov. 
Civ: Service, and Gray’s Inn. Small Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“To the increasing number of students of Indian History this manual will prove 
very useful, so clear and methodical is its arrangement.” —Edwcational Times. 
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A NEGLECTED FACT IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Henry 
Cuaries Coorr, F.S.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 
An attempt to show that the modern English nation is substantially descended from 
the aboriginal Romanized Britons, rather than from the Anglo-Saxon invaders. 
‘¢ Mr. Coote has produced a very curious and able book; he has pointed out the 
Roman element in Anglo-Saxon England more fully and more satisfactorily than 
any previous writer.” —Athencum. 


HUME, SMOLLETT, AND HUGHES’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
New Edition, containing Historical Illustrations, Autographs, and Portraits, 
with copious Notes, and the Author’s last Corrections and Improvements, 18 
vols. crown 8vo. bound in half-roan, 4s. each volume, Or separately, 

Hume’s History, to 1688. In 6 vols. £1 4s. 
Smollett’s History, 1688-1760. In 4 vols. 16s. 
Hughes’s History, 1760-1837. In 8 vols. £1 12s. 


A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY; or, A 


General Summary of Dates and Events for the use of Schools, Families, and Can- 
didates for Public Examinations. By Artaur Bowers. 4th Edition. 8vo. 25. 


THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND; from the 
Norman Cunquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged 
by the Author for the use of Schools and Families. Post 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF ROME. By Dr. T. H. 
Dyer, Author of the “ History of the City of Rome;” ‘“ Pompeii; its History, 
Antiquities,” &c., with a Pref tory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of 
Early Roman History. 8vo. 16s. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the 
subject to which it is devoted. It is one of the most decided as well as one of the 


ablest results of the reaction which is now in ‘progress against the influence of 
Niebubr.”’ 


LONG’S DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 8vo. 
Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the Jugurthine War. 14s. 


Vol. II. From the Defeat of L. Cassius Longinus to the Death of Sertorius. 14s. 


Vol. III. Including the third Mithridatic War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the 
Consulship of C. Julius Cesar. 14s. 


Vol. IV. History of Cmsar’s Gallic campaigns and of the contemporaneous 
events in Rome. 

Mr. Long, following Sallust, has taken the destruction of Carthage as the epech at 
which the corruptions, which finally ended in the overthrow of the Roman Republic, 
first commenced. He gives us a full record of the constitutional changes, and of the 
events which influenced them, from that period ‘till the establishment of the Empire. 

“If any one can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this labyrinth, 
it is he. As a chronicler, he possesses all the requisite knowledge, and what is nearly, 
if not quite as important, the necessary caution. He never attempts to explain that 
which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure; he does not confound twilight with daylight ; 
he warns the reader repeatedly that he is standing on shaking fround ; he has no 
framework of theory into which he presses his facta.”-—Saturday Review, 


TABLES OF COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGY, illustrating 
the division of Universal History into Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History ; 
and containing a System of Combinations, distinguished by a particular type, to 
assist the Memory in retaining Dates. By W. E. Bickmore and the Rev. C. 
Bickmore, M.A. Third Edition. 4to. 5s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. By Prorsssor 


TyTLeER. 12mo. 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


mens R. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Ety- 
mology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best 
authorities. New Edition, with a Supplement containing additional 
words and further illustrations. 

Tue Worps, with those of the same family, are traced to their 





origin. 

Tue EXPLANATIONS are deduced from the primitive meaning through the 
various usages. 

Tar Qoorations are arranged chronologically, from the earliest period to the 
present time. In 2 vols. 4to. £4 14s. 6d.; half. bound in russia, £5 15s. 6d.; 
‘russia, £6 12s. The Supplement separately, 4to. 12s. 

An 8vo. Edition, without the quotations, 15s.; half-russia, 20s.; russia, 24s. 

‘It is an admirable addition to our lexicograpby, supplying a great desideratum, 
as exhibiting the biography of each word—its birth, parentage, and education, the 
changes that have befallen it, the company it has kept, and the connections it has 
formed, by rich series of quotations, all 1n chronological order. This is such a 
Dictionary as perhaps no other language could ever boast.”—Quarterly Review. 


DR. WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


WEBSTER'S NEW “ILLUSTRATED” DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in One Volume, 4to., containing nearly one 
thousand six hundred pages, with three thousand Illustrations. Strongly bound 
in cloth. Price 21s. : 

The peculiar features of this edition are :— 


Fulness and Completeness, Etymology, 

Scientific and Technical Uniformity in Spelling, 
Words, Quotations, 

Accuracy of Definition, The Synonyms, 

Pronunciation, The Illustrations. 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE contains all that appears in the above Dictionary, and also a 
valuable Appendix and seventy pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 
One Volume, 4to., strongly bound in cloth. Price £1 11s. 6d. 


' WEBSTER’S PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, based on Webster’s Large Dictionary, and containing all English 
words now in use, with their prorfinciation, derivation, and meanings. In One 
Volume, large 8vo., containing more than one thousand pages and six hundred 
llustrations. Price 10s. 6d. ; 


This edition contains :— 


All Scientific Words, Vocabularies of Scriptural, 
Important Phrases, Classical, and Geographi- 
Synonyms cal Proper Names, 
Orthography, A Vocabulary of Perfect and 
Pronunciation, allowable Rhymes, &c., 
A Glossary of Scottish Words &c., &c. 


and Phrases, 


COMMON WORDS WITH CURIOUS DERIVATIONS. By 
the VENERABLE C. J. Smitn, Vicar of Erith. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
Ernest Apams, Ph.D. New Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANA- 
LYSIS. By Ernest Apams, author of “The Elements of the Eaglish Lan- 
guage.” New Edition, enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Collected and Contrasted by the Venerable C. J. Suitu, M. A. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. Shewing the accurate signifi- 
cation of words of similar meaning. By the Ven. C. J. Smita. Demy 8vo. 
16s. 


PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By T. Hewirr Kzy. Professor of 
Comparative Grammar in University College, London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE CATECHISM. For the Use of Schools. By 
the Rev. Dr. AuFRED Barry, Principal of King’s College, London. Second 
Edition Revised. Feap. 2s. 


CATECHETICAL HINTS AND HELPS. A Manual for Parents 
and Teachers on giving instruction to Young Children in the Catechism of the 
Church of England. y Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. Second Edition. Feap. 2s. 

THE WINTON CHURCH CATECHIST. Questions and Answers 
on the Teaching of the Church Catechism. By Rev. J. S. B. Monsgix, LL.D., 
author of “Our New Vicar.” Cloth 3s., or in Four Parts, sewed, price 
9d. each. 

THE CHURCH TEACHER’S MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN IN- 
STRUCTION, Being the Church Catechism expanded and explained in 
Question and Answer, for the use of the Clergyman, Parent, and Teacher. By 
the Rev. M. F. Sap.er, Rector of Honiton. [In the Press. 


BRIEF WORDS ON SCHOOL LIFE. A Selection from short 
Addresses based on a course of Scripture reading in School. By the Rev. J. 
KemprHorne, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of 
Blackheath Proprietory School. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. By Cuarzes Knient. Post 8vo. Illustrated. 5s. 


A MANUAL OF HUMAN CULTURE. By M.A. Garvey, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON TEACHING. Containing Advice as 
to Organization, Discipline, Instruction, and Practical Management. By the Rev. 
Joun Menet, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hockerill, sid late Chaplain of the 
Hockerill Training Institution. Second Edition. Containing in addition Plans 
of Schools which have been thoroughly tested, and are now being adopted in 
various localities. Crown 8vo. Paper cover, 2s. 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; or, Flori- 
legium Poeticum Anglicanum. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15s, 6d. 

DOUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED. By B. W. Foster. Seventh 
Edition. 4to. 8s. 6d. 

A NEW MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING, combining the Theory 


and Practice, with Specimens of a setuf Books. By Puitie Crevuin, Accountant. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

This volume will be found suitable for merchants and all classes of traders : besides 
giving the method of double entry, it exhibits a system which combines the results of 
double entry without the labour which it involves. 
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THE SCHOLE MASTER. By Rocer Ascoam. Edited, with 
copious Notes and a Glossary, by the Rev. J. E.B. Mayor, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 
6s. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK;; a Practical Geography, 
calculated to facilitate the study of that useful science, by a constant reference to 
the Blank Maps. By MLE...S..... 12mo. 2s, 

II, The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 2s. coloured. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL RECORD; or, Register of | 


Studies and Conduct. 6d. 


THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND), Illustrated with Notes, and confirmed by Texts of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and Testimonies of the Primitive Fathers, together with References to the 
Passages in several Authors, which more largely explain the Doctrine contained 
in the said Articles. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON WELCHMAN. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. Interleaved for Students, 3s. 


THE STUDENT'S BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With 
an Historical and Explanatory Treatise, by the Rev. W. G. Humpurer, B.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Westminster. 24mo. 7s. 6d. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION; with Ana- 
lytical Introduction and copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. Steere. Feap. Mv 


BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Translated by G. H. Venanres, and edited by the Rev. E. 
Venascxs, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. 2 vols. 18s. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED. Carefully printed from an Early 
Edition. With Analysis and Index. Edited by E. Watrorp, M.A. Post 
Svo. 5s. 


BISHOP JEWEL’S APOLOGY FOR THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, with his famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 
S2mo. 2s, 


A SHORT EXPLANATION of the Epistles and Gospels of the 
Christian Year, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. Calf, 4s. 6d. 


CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) ZOOLOGY; a Systematic View o! 


the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses, of the principal Families of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, and uf the chief forms of Fossil Remains. New Edition, revised 
and completed to the present time (under arrangement with the authur), by 
W. S. Darras, F.L.S. With a General Index. Illustrated with many hundre! 
fine Wood Engravings. In two vols. (nearly 600 pages each.) 63. each. 


CARPENTERS MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, AND HOROLOGY. A Popular Exposition. One hundred and 
eighty-one Illustrations. 5s. 


CARPENTER’S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND SYSTE- 
MATIC BOTANY. A complete Introduction to the Knowledge of Plants. 
New edition revised (under arrangement with the author), by E. LANKEstTEX 
M.D., &e. Several hundred Hlustrations on Wood. 6s. 


CARPENTER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. New Edition. 


thoroughly revised, and in part re-written by the author. Upwards of thre- 
hundred Illustrations.  6z. 
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ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY CONSIDERED 
WITH REFERENCE TO NATURAL THEOLOGY. By P. M. Roger, 
MD.,F.RS. Fourth Edition, with additions. 8vo. 2 vols. illustrated, 12s. 


MRS. LOUDON'S HANDBOOK OF BOTANY. Newly edited 
and greatly enlarged by Davin Wooster. [cap 2s. 6d. 


A CHILD’S FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. C. 
A. Jouns, B.A. F.L.S., ‘ Author of “ Botanical Rambles,” ‘‘ Flowers of the 
Field,” &c. Illustrated. Small 8vv. 


OUTLINES OF MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY for Public 
Schools and Science and Art Examinations ; being Notes of a course of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal School of Naval Architecture; with an introduction on 
the first principles of Physics. By W. P. Barrett, F.C.8. 1s. 6d. [In the press. 


DRAWING COPIES. By P. H.-Dexamorre, Professor of Draw- 


ing in King’s College and School, London. To be published in parts, comprising 
various subjects. “Oblong 8vo. PartI., Architecture, now ready, ls. 





ATLASES. 
&N ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 2% 


maps by W. Hucnes and Georce Lone. New Edition, with 
colo outlines. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


This Atlas has been constructed from the best authorities by Mr. 
W. Hucues, under the careful supervision of Mr. Lone. The pub- 
lishers believe that hy this combination they have secured the most 
’ correct Atlas of Ancient Geography that has yet been produced. 


Contents:—The World, as known to the Ancients. Empire of Alexander the 
Great, with the Adjoining Regions. The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 
Britannia. Gallia. Hispania. Italia. Roma (Plan of the City). The Roman 
Territory and the Neighbouring Country, on an enlarged Scale. Sicilia. The Bay 
of Naples and adjacent part of Campania, on an enlarged Scale. Syracuse (Plan of). 
The Two Ports of Brundusium. Macedonia, Thracia, lllyricum, and the Provinces 
on the Middle and Lower Danube. Graecia, including Epirus and Thessalia, with 
parts of Macedonia. Part of Attica, with Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, Megaris, &c. on 
an enlarged Scale. Athens and its Harbours :—Athaenae (Plan of). Peloponnesus, 
with Attica and part of Boeotia. The Coasts and Islands of the Aegean Sea. Asia 
Minor and the Northern parts of Syria. Palaestina, with part of Syria:—Plan of 
Jerusalem, Assyria, and the Adjacent Countries. Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa 
with continuation of the African Coast from the Syrtis Major to Egypt and enlarge 
Plan of the Carthaginian Territory. Arabia Petraea and part ot Egypt, including 
paphien Germania Magna, with the Provinces on the Upper Danube. Inpex 
oF Praces. 





A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Containing Ten Maps selected from the above. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 

Contents :—The Provinces of the Roman Empire. Gallia. Italia. Graecia (in- 

cluding Epirus and Thessalia, with part of M onia) The Coasts and Islands of 

the Aegaean Sen. Asia Minor, and the Northern part of Syria. Palaestina, with 

part of Syria, Assyria, and the Adjacent Countries. Sicilia; anda Plan of Rome. 


FIRST CLASSICAL MAPS. By the Rev. J. Tats, M.A. Third 
Edition. Imperial 8vo. 75. 6d. ° 





WORKS OF ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION. 


Course of Instruction for the Young, by Horace Grant. 
q RITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. A Serie: 


of Exercises exemplifying the manner in which Arithmetic shou Ic 
be taught to Young Children. 1s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. Second Stage. For Schools and Fa. 

‘ on milies, exemplifying the mode in which Children may be led t« 

discover the main principles of Figurative and Mental Arithmetic. 18mo. 3s. 

EXERCISES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENSES, 
and providing instruction and amusement for Children who are too young to Jear1, 
to read and write. 18mo. 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
for Elementary Plan Drawing. 18mo., 2s. 








With Illustrations 


A NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, ENTITLED 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Part I.—Containing—Tue Cat anp rHE Hen—A Car 1n a Bac—Sam anv ns Doc Rep 
Lec—Bos anp Tom Lez. 8d. | 


Parr II.—Tut New Born Lams—Tue Goov Boy, Bap Boy, ann Nice Wise Girnt— 
Bap Ben anv Otp Sam Sty—Poor Fan, 8d. 


~ Parr I1L.—Tue Bunp Bor—Tue Mute Grrt—A New Tare or Bases in a Woop. 8d. 


Part 1V.—A Nicut ano A Day, or Tue Dry anv tHe KniGut—Tue New Banx Norx 
—Tue Royvat Visir—A Krino’s Wak on a Winter's Day. 8d. 


ear V.—Tue Srory or a Cat, Totp sy Herserr. In words of one and two syllables. | 


Part VI.—Tne Srory or Turez Monkeys. In words of one and two syllables. 8d. 
Part VII.—QuveeEn Bee anp Busy Ber. 8d. P 
_ These Volumes may be had in Extra Binding at 1s. each. 





BELL AND DALDY'S ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Royal 16mo. | 
Gaapg I. THE SCRIPTURE MIRACLES. | 


J. E. Crarke. Sixteen large Illustrations. | 


SCHOOL PRIMER. 65 Illustrations. hid lbs colieiges “lta, bas. cug unr Aaa 
6d. 


Grapx IT. 


SCHOOL READER. By J. TIvveEarp, 
Hon. Mem. of and Examiner to the College 
of Preceptors. Numerous Illustrations. Is. 


POETRY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
37 Illustrations. ls. 


Grape III, 
THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. Sixteen 
Illustrations. ls. 


THE SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 
Written in Simple Language. by the Rev. J. 
E. Crarke. Sixteen large Iliustrations. 
1s. 


Ie. 
Grape IV. ; 
THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Written in Simple Language by the Rev. 
J. G@. Woop, M.A. With Sixteen large ll- 
lustrations. Ils. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 


Written in Simple Langa by the Rev. 
J.G. Woon, MA. With Seventeen large 
Illustrations. Is. 


Grapx V. 


THE STORY OF BUNYAN’S PIL- 
GRIM’S PROGRESS. With Sixteen large 
Illustrations by EpwarD WEHNERT. Is. 





CHISWICK PRESS :—-PRINTED BY WHITTINGHAM AND WILKINS, 
TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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THIS BOOK I8 DUE ON THE LAST DATE 
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AN INITIAL FINE OF 25 CENTS 
WILL BE ASSESSED FOR FAILURE TO RETURN 
THIS BOOK ON THE DATE DUE. THE PENALTY 
WILL INCREASE TO 50 CENTS ON THE FOURTH 
DAY AND TO $1.00 ON THE SEVENTH DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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